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Every  person  who  maliciously 
c  'ts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
iect  of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 
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*  DOG  STARS  + 


V 


^  Vinton  £P.  SBreese,  <J{ennel  editor  and  well- 
known  authority  on  dogs,  has  had  ovei  thirty-five 
yeais  experience  as  all-breed  fudge  at  the  largest 
shows  all  ovei  the  CUnited  <Slates  and  Canada. 
JHe  invites  readers  to  send  him  items  of  intelesl 


(  VMM  CLASSIC.  For  many  months 
past  preparations  have  been  under  way  for 
the  tenth  annual  dog  show  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Kennel  Club  to  be  held  Saturday,  May 
23rd,  at  Giralda  Farms,  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  Madison,  N.  J.  Now 
the  date  draws  nigh,  May  14th  being  the  abso- 
lute deadline,  for  the  receipt  of  entries  from  all 
who  wish  to  exhibit  their  dogs  at  this,  the 
world's  greatest  outdoor  dog  show  and  this 
country's  largest  canine  classic.  Almost  from 
its  inception  this  famous  fixture  gained  the 
former  distinction  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  held  the  latter  record  which  will 
doubtless  continue  so  long  as  it  is  in  exist- 
ence. Innumerable  are  the  reasons  for  its  un- 
precedented and  tremendous  success.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  show 
catering  only  to  confirmed  fanciers,  canine 
campaigners,  and  show  dogs  in  general,  but 
is  arranged  for  all  and  sundry  who  own  pure 
bred  dogs,  regardless  of  whether  they  be  of 
high  show  caliber,  so  that  the  novice,  the  sin- 
gle dog  owners,  and  general  public  may  enter 
their  Fidos,  Towsers,  and  what-not,  and  enjoy 
the  thrill  of  showing  together  with  a  delight- 
ful day's  outing  and  the  possible  discovery  and 
genuine  thrill  of  owning  an  embryo  champion 
all  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Here  on  the  velvety  expanse  of  the  polo 
field  in  a  virgin  forest  frame  of  the  magnifi- 
cent 3,000-acre  estate  will  be  arranged  the 
court  of  honor  of  fifty  judging  rings  in  which 
fifty-three  judges  will  preside  over  the  com- 
petition of  eighty-two  breeds  and  aggregating 
a  huge  total  of  well  over  3,000  dogs.  The  re- 
ward without  restriction  to  exhibitors  will  be 
over  $20,000  in  cash  prizes  of  $10,  $3,  and 
$2  for  first,  second,  and  third,  throughout  all 


try.  Bringing  so  many  judges  from 
such  distances  is  a  particular  boon 
to  Eastern  exhibitors  and  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  exhibit 
under  experts  who  have  not  al- 
ready had  a  chance  to  see  the  dogs 
of  this  section  and  formed  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  them.  The  dis- 
tinction of  naming  best  in  show  has 
been  accorded  to  Dr.  Henry  Jar- 
rett  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
country's  all-rounders.  The  six 
groups  will  have  for  sporting  dogs, 
William  T.  Payne,  Kingston,  Pa., 
veteran  Cocker  Spaniel  breeder 
and  noted  all-rounder;  hounds, 
Vinton  P.  Breese,  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
all-round  of  thirty-five  years'  ex- 
perience; working  dogs,  George 
S.  Thomas,  Hamilton,  Mass.,  in- 
ternational terrier  expert  and  all- 
rounder;  terriers,  Theodore  Offer- 
man,  New  York,  veteran  Airedale 
Terrier  breeder  and  all-rounder; 
non-sporting  dogs,  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Buck,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dalma- 


Ch.  W^iskow  Kad  ow  of  Brae  Tarn,  Great  Da 
from  Air.  R.  P.  Stevens'  Brae  Xarn  Dane  Kennels 


Sheila  and  Colleen,  by  J.  Duncan  Mac- 
Gregor,  Jr.,  wliose  dog  studies  are  becoming 
increasingly  well   known  to  dog  lovers 

classes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  splendid  array  of 
sterling  silver  trophies  to  be  won  outright. 
Immediately  surrounding  the  polo  field  will  be 
a  dozen  or  more  big-tops  for  the  benching 
and  judging  of  the  dogs  in  case  of  inclement 
weather;  luncheon  and  refreshment  tents, 
and  every  conceivable  convenience  for  hu- 
mans and  canines.  As  usual  all  exhibitors  will 
be  luncheon  guests  of  Mrs.  Dodge  and  ample 
cafeteria  service  will  be  provided  for  the 
visiting  public.  Based  upon  past  records  the 
estimated  attendance  will  be  20,000  persons. 

The  premiere  of  the  fixture  in  1927  num- 
bered 595  dogs  from  which  it  advanced  amaz- 
ingly to  2,346  dogs  in  1933  when  it  estab- 
lished the  record  as  America's  largest  dog  show 
and  continued  as  such  with  2,827  dogs  in  1934, 
and  3,175  dogs  in  1935.  According  to  these 
figures  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  com- 
ing renewal  reached  a  total  of  3,400  dogs. 
In  addition  to  its  own  enormous  attrac- 
tion it  will  have  the  support  of  thirty-five 
national  specialty  clubs  which  have  desig- 
nated it  as  their  specialty  show  and  have 
offered  their  club  trophies.  Famous  ken- 
nels from  all  over  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  abroad  will  be  represented  to- 
gether with  an  enormous  outpouring  of 
local  dogs  and  an  unprecedented  variety 
of  breeds.  These  will  include  practically 
all  of  the  canine  celebrities  and  dog  stars 
of  varying  brilliancy  to  vie  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  lesser  lights  for  the 
gold  and  the  glory.  Altogether  it  will  be  the 
most  lavish  and  spectacular  canine  classic 
ever  staged  under  open  skies  in  the  world 
and,  once  witnessed,  never  forgotten. 

Ever  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
judiciary,  the  club  has  fairly  outdone  it- 
self this  year.  Among  the  fifty-three  ex- 
perts who  compose  the  list  are  two  from 
England,  three  from  Canada,  six  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  ten  from  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  included  are  the  names  of 
every  prominent  all-rounder  in  the  coun- 


Victorian  Primrose,  Canadian  and  American 
Ch  ampion,  owne  d  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Wagstaff.  The  portrait  is  by  Robert  Borton 

tian  and  Fox  Terrier  breeder  and  all-rounder; 
toys,  Alfred  Delmont,  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  for- 
mer professional  handler  and  all-rounder. 

Coming  over  from  England  are  two  promi- 
nent women  judges,  Mme.  Jeanne  Harper 
Trois  Fontaines  for  Great  Pyrenees  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  Barber,  for  Scottish  Terriers.  Down 
from  Canada  will  come  Colonel  J.  M.  McRae 
for  German  Shepherd  Dogs;  Walter  Reeves, 
Kerry  Blue  and  Sealyham  Terriers;  and  Rob- 
ert A.  Ross,  Collies  and  Bedlington  Terriers. 
The  Pacific  Coast  judges  are  Dirk  C.  Kok,  for 
English  Setters,  Golden,  Curly  and  Flat 
Coated  Retrievers;  Mervin  A.  Rosenbaum, 
Afghan  Hounds  and  Salukis;  Edward  D.  Bee- 
man,  Pekingese;  E.  C.  O'Dea,  Manchester  and 
West  Highland  White  Terriers;  Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Bennett,  Old  English  Sheep  Dogs;  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Mack,  Toy  Spaniels,  Toy  Man- 
chester Terriers,  Miniature  Pinschers,  and 
Yorkshire  Terriers.  Other  judges  with  im- 
portant breed  assignments  are  Charles  G. 
Hopton,  Norwegian  Elkhounds  and  Whippets; 
Hugh  Seales,  Pointers  and  German  Shorthairs; 
Enno  Meyer,  Irish  Setters;   W.  G.  Hark, 
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POODLES 


INTELLIGENT 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  DOG 


ARISTOCRATIC 


FOUR  NEW  CHAMPIONS  were  made  by  Blakeen  Kennels 
in  the  year  1936.  Nevertheless,  Blakeen  dogs  are  bred  for 
intelligence  as  well  as  type.  A  dog  from  Blakeen  will  please 
every  member  of  the  family. 


EXCEPTIONAL  PUPPIES 
OF  ALL  COLORS 
FOR  SALE 


INT.  CH.  NUNSOE  DUC  de  la  TERRACE  OF  BLAKEEN 
made  his  American  debut  at  Westminster  in  1934.  He  took 
best  of  breed  and  best  in  non-sporting  dog  group.  Since  then 
he  has  never  been  defeated  in  his  breed ;  has  been  many  times 
best  in  group  and  best  in  show,  including  best  in  show,  West- 
minster 1935,  and  best  of  breed  and  best  in  non-sporting 
group  Westminster  1936. 


WE  POSITIVELY  DO  NOT  SELL  THROUGH  ANY  STORES 
OR  AGENTS  BUT  DIRECTLY  FROM  OUR  OWN  KENNELS 


MRS.  SHERMAN  R.  HOYT 

KATONAH  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:  SACRAMENTO  2-5729 
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WINGAN  KENNELS 

Jay  F.  Carlisle,  Owner 


POINTERS 
AT  STUD 


LABRADORS 
AT  STUD 


Imp.  MAESYDD  METEOR  of  Wingan 
Winner  in  England  of  10  Challenge  Certificates 

DAVID  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 
East  Islip  Box  1  Long  Island 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Three  maiden  bitches  ; — one  whelped 
Sept.  1934,  two  whelped  Sept.  1933, 
— two  due  in  season  soon.  All  cham- 
pionship calibre.  Same  breeding  as 
"CH.  HIGGINS  RED  PAT,"  "CH. 
HIGGINS  RED  COAT"  and  other 
famous  champions  of  the  HIGGINS 
strain.  One  reserve  winner  Madison 
Square  Garden  1935.  Also  choice 
puppies  of  the  same  strain  ready  to 
ship  in  May.  Priced  reasonably. 

WM.  W.  HIGGINS 

60  Crover  Lane    Caldwell,  N.  J. 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

of  Exhibition 


Calibre 
Playmates  Par 
Excellence  in  home 
or  field 
KINVARRA 
Mansfield  Avenue 
and  Talmadge  Hill 
.Road 
Darien,  Conn. 
Tel.  Darien  369R2 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

(Exclusively) 
Offering  puppies 
and  mature  stock  of 
excellent  breeding, 
healthy,  immunized, 
and  having  wonder- 
ful dispositions. 
Sired  by  champions 
Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  COSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University  Columbus.  Ohio 


Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy 

of  American  shows. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &    Grown  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 
Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park.  N.  V. 


Dalmatians 


Cocker  Spaniels;  Lewis  G.  Spence,  Foxterriers;  Dr.  Glenn 
Adams,  Bulldogs;  Rev.  F.  J.  Heaney,  Bullterriers;  Julian  M. 
Platz,  Boston  Terriers;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Penney,  Chows;  John  P. 
Wagner,  Boxers  and  Great  Danes;  H.  S.  Newsom,  Dober- 
man  Pinschers;  W.  W.  Justice,  Jr.,  Beagles;  L.  L.  Marshall, 
Poodles;  A.  C.  Gifford,  Springer  Spaniels;  Alfred  Lepine, 
Schnauzers;  Walter  J.  Graham,  Briards,  Mastiffs,  and  Shet- 
land Sheepdogs. 

A  LARGE  ENTRY.  An  unapproached  record,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  far  into  the  future,  will  be  established 
when  Dr.  Aristine  Pixley  Munn  of  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
exhibits  an  even  hundred  dogs  at  the  coming  Madison,  N.  J., 
show.  For  many  years  Dr.  Munn  has  been  showing  large 
strings  of  dogs  at  Eastern  events  and  holds  the  present  record 
with  an  entry  of  sixty-four  dogs  at  last  year's  Madison  show, 
but  her  current  nomination  will  probably  hold  good  for  all 
time.  The  entry  is  composed  of  thirty-four  Newfoundlands, 
twenty-seven  Pugs,  twenty  Gordon  Setters,  fifteen  Springer 
Spaniels,  three  Cairn  Terriers,  and  a  Japanese  Spaniel.  In 
two  breeds,  Newfoundlands  and  Pugs,  these  figure*  set  an 
outstanding  record  of  entries  for  a  single  exhibitor.  In  Pugs 
Dr.  Munn  will  have  four  teams  competing  in  the  team  class, 
a  record  for  that  breed.  Gordon  Setters  will  also  set  a  record 
for  one  owner  and  out-number  the  total  entries  of  the  breed 
at  all  but  the  very  largest  shows.  Dr.  Munn  is  a  physician 
and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Pixley  Munn,  physi- 
cian and  insurance  company  executive.  She  imports,  breeds, 
and  exhibits  extensively  in  order  to  promote  interest  in  the 
breeds  she  most  fancies.  Of  recent  years  she  has  been  mak- 
ing determined  efforts  to  revive  interest  in  the  noble  New- 
foundland and  society's  erstwhile  pet,  the  Pug,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  these  breeds  are  on  the  up-grade. 

AT  CLEVELAND.  The  Cleveland  Classic,  twentieth  an- 
nual show  of  the  Western  Reserve  Kennel  Club,  which  stood 
in  thirty-eighth  position  six  years  ago  and  fifth  last  year, 
climaxed  this  phenomenal  advance  with  an  entry  of  1370 
dogs  at  the  recent  renewal  and  now  stands  second  only  to 
Westminster  among  American  indoor  dog  shows.  Primarily, 
credit  must  go  to  a  rehabilitated  club  under  the  progressive 
leadership  of  William  Z.  Breed,  General  Chairman.  Other 
inducements  were:  Liberal  cash  prizes  throughout  the  regu- 
lar classes,  an  additional  $8,400  for  the  American-bred 
classes  alone,  715  silver  trophies  and  many  other  special 
prizes,  an  experienced  judiciary  and  perfect  management  in 
the  exposition  hall  of  the  huge  public  auditorium.  The  larg- 
est entry  was  Springer  Spaniels  numbering  117,  incidentally 
a  world's  record  and  a  decided  compliment  to  Judge  David 
Wagstaff,  who  also  selected  best  in  show,  while  eighty  Chows 
were  a  similar  tribute  to  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff.  Other  very 
large  entries  were  Cocker  Spaniels,  Wire  Fox  Terriers,  Dober- 
man  Pinschers,  Scottish  Terriers  and  Boston  Terriers. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4,  Box  82,  U.  S.  Highway  150,  Peoria,  III. 


®aUp=^o  Eennete 


Chows 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


to 


Beautiful  Pekingese 

Lovely  puppies,  also  grown 
stock  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sleeve  and  toy  specimens; 
sturdy  and  healthy.  House- 
broken.  Reasonable. 

MRS.  C.  SASS 
283  Hempstead  Avenue 
Roelcville  Centre,  N.  y. 

Phone  «.  V.  C.  4690 


Kennel  Telephone 
FLushing  9-9423-J 
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I  In  i-omprtitinn  npprnui  lird  WrMminstrr  i.ililicr  in  a 
mnnlxT  nl  ImitiIh  ami  tin-,  wai  pat tirularly  triu*  of  the  vn- 
m  is  miiti  M-.  as  r\ iilciH t'd  !»y  t (lanlcn  hrsi  ami  rrsrrvr 
!>rM  in  show  winners  rrix-alinn  and  numerous  other  repel  i 
I  hum  and  reversals  nf  piaiiny,  throughout  thr  rank  and  file 
of  do«N  wliu  Ii  appeared  it  Itolh  shows.  The  two  outstandiriK 
irpe.itets  were  (  lairedale  Kennels'  Sealyham  Terrier,  (  h.  St 
Maruarel  Magnificent,  and  Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyl's  Poodlf, 
(  h  Nunsor  Dm  de  la  I'erraie.  After  the  ( loses!  kind  of  a 
contest,  Recording  to  judicial  information,  they  were  plated 
in  the  order  named  while  Mrs.  M  Hartley  Dodge's  Pointer, 
I  II  N'amolli'th  Manpiis,  and  John  H.  Royee's  Pekingese, 
I'h.  Kai  Lung  of  Rrmenham,  were  next  in  order  and  \V.  K. 
Biery's  [)obrrman  PinHcher,  HruntiKlifUt  \'.  Petershoff,  and 
\\  t  Kdmiston's  Peaule,  Merry  Hieks,  were  left  unplaced 
They  were  winners  of  the  terrier,  non-sporting,  sporting,  toy, 
working,  and  hound  groups,  respectively,  and  altogether 
formed  one  of  the  finest  fields  ever  foregathered  in  a 
climactic  canine  contest. 

Magnificent,  in  even  finer  form  and  fettle  than  at  West- 
minster, dominated  terriers  followed  by  H.  M.  I'lorsheim's 
imported  Airedale  Terrier,  I'h.  Authoritys  Model  Pad;  \V.  L. 
l  ewis'  home  hied  W  ire  Pox  terrier,  (ilynhir  (Jalahad,  and 
O  H.  Bakers  rare  colored  and  coated  Kerry  Hlue  'Terrier, 
Pen  I  'd, ii  He, in  of  ( )rr  Mur.  Likewise,  Due,  with  superb  type 
and  stunning  style,  was  outstanding  in  non-sporting  dogs 
although  opposed  by  R.  P.  Sparks'  intensely  typical,  im- 
ported Hulldog.  I'h.  Hunjie,  the  buffalo  best  in  show  winner; 
Mrs.  I,  P.  Fleming's  home-bred  black  Chow,  C'h.  Shady 
Daks  Charcoal  Idol,  and  Sidney  Herbst's  stylish  Boston  Ter- 
rier. Ch.  Rockafeller's  Tiny  Ace  II.  Sporting  dogs  were  a 
splendid  lot  with  two  of  the  truly  super-meats  meeting.  Mrs. 
M.  Hartley  Dodge's  Pointer.  Ch.  Nancolleth  Marquis,  and 
Mrs  Cheever  Porter's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy,  nine 
and  ten  time  best  in  show  winners  last  year,  respectively,  and 
they  were  placed  as  named  after  a  delightful  display  of 
style  and  action.  Third  and  fourth  went  to  Marional  Farms' 
Fnglish  Setter,  Ch.  Robinhood  of  Marional;  another  best  in 
show  winner  and  F.  H.  Hadley's  Springer  Spaniel,  Ch.  Quan- 
ttKk  Beauty,  which  led  the  record  entry  of  the  breed. 

Kai  Lung,  which,  despite  his  diminutive  si/e,  made  his 
presence  so  pronounced  in  the  closing  contest,  is  a  gorgeous 
coated  parti-color  of  the  most  intense  type,  ideal  size  and 
the  true  swaggering,  devil-may-care  gait.  He  romped  away 
with  top  honors  in  toys  followed  by  Mrs.  A.  \V.  Rose's  Pom- 
eranian. Sahib's  Jewel  of  Fmrose  Hill;  R.  I).  Nichols  Minia- 
ture Pinscher,  Nichols  Buddy  Boy;  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
\\  hitworth's  Yorkshire  Terrier,  Tee  Dee.  Working  Dogs  were 
closely  matched  in  merit  with  Brunnglide  scoring  a  shade  in 
quality  over  K.  M.  \\  right's  big  and  sound  harlequin  Great 
D  ine.  Harold  v.  Ludwigskanal ;  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's 
properly  proportioned  and  gaited  German  Shepherd  Dog, 
Neike  v.  Boll:  and  G.  F.  Frelinghuysen,  Jr.'s  heavily  coated 
Old  Fnglish  Sheep  Dog,  Robin  Rambler  of  Pastorale.  The 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Royally  bred,  sturdy,  and  healthy. 
Puppies  and  mature  liovrs.  Must  intelli- 
gent strain.  Photographs.  Pedigree  and 
price  on  request. 

GREAT  OAK  KENNELS 
Wilmington         P.  O.  Box  644  Del. 


French  Poodles 

Champion-Bred  Puppies 
Strong,  healthy,  inoculated.    House  broken  and 
trained  for  companionship,  obedience,  or  field. 

Ch.  Cadeau  de  Noel  (Chocolate  Brown) 
At  Stud  ;  Fee  $45 

Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
117  East  64th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mrs.  Milton  Erlanjrer 
owner 


Phone 
Butterneld  8-5010 


Lynndare  Cocker 
Spaniels 

Public  recognition  of  the 
quality,  style  and  intelli- 
gence of  Lynndare  cockers, 
has  increased  sales  over 
300'  ,  .  Beautiful  puppies, 
in  your  favorite  color  now 
available. 


IT  Si  l  l):  English  and  American  Champion 

w  \  i  N  il  l 
C  II  \  l  I  E  N  <•  E  It 

i  Continent  Winner 
Twelve  Times 

Beit    in  Show 

Frederic  II.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulart  and  Stud 
(.arris  addrea 

LEONARD  BR  II  M  II  Y 
Hlcksville,  L  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hlcksvttle  815 


II  \\  E   ><H  l<    DO<;  TUAIINKI) 
in    \\  EXPERT 

BUY  A  DOG 
invlNUt  roll 

I'llOTH  TIOV 
I  OMPAMOH. 

ship  on 
FIELD 

All  training  per- 
■  «  n  b 1 1 y  iupfr> 
v  I  «  r  .1  I.  v  Mr. 
.1  fi.rph  r lirr, 
f  ipr mrrl  v      a  It  Ii 

Paltaa  D<-pt.  of 

llrrlln. 

Trained  (Inc.  for  Male    It..       1,..  ,r.l.  .1 

linchnhunil  /'"  fr"     and  Imparted 
I. roan  Doff,  of  all  hreed*  far  talm. 
Write  for  information. 

\\  IIS  Kit's    I  It  \IMM,  SCHOOL 

Princeton.  N.  J.  On  State  Highway 
Tat.  Princeton  499  U.S.  No.  I  and  26 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 


Imported 

and 
American 
bred  dogs 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor                     Huntington,  L.  I. 
 Phone  Huntington,  525  


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 


Most  beautiful  and  rlevrreit 
of  all  toy  dog*.  Always  beau- 
tiful pupplc  ,  different  ajte*. 
some  as  low  as  $25.00.  My 
best  rerommendat  Ions  are  my 
numeroiH  sat  I  ■ '  1  l  customer I 
all  over  the  United  States. 
MRS.  OLIVIA  CFDFR 

Pelham  2109.  Pelham.  New  York 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
WELSH  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 

Medfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


DECENNIAL 

Morris  &  Essex  Kennel  Club 

The  Exhibitors9  Show 
GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 

SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1936 

35  National  Specialty  Clubs  Designate  Morris  &  Essex 
as  Their  Specialty  Show 

$20,000  in  Cash  and  Sterling  Trophies,  Without  Restrictions 

Final  Closing  Date  for  Entries  May  14 

FOLEY    DOG   SHOW    ORGANIZATION,   Inc.,   2009    Chestnut    St.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

Mi**   Hdrn   Srhw#*inler,  Owner 
fiVnwniir-  Ave.  W  •    t   Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Or;. UK.-  4-6013 


gkalpfjam  Ccrrters 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


^itfltcrfirlu  Sennels 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terrier- 
Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Heroes  For  WAYNE!! 


IT'S  PALATABLE  .  .  .  complete  .  .  .  econom- 
ical. Its  25  ingredients  supply  every 
nutrient  needed  to  make  him  healthy,  peppy 
and  good-tempered. 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY  f 


Pleaie  send)  me  a  fre*  urn  pit 
of  Wayne  Dog  Food. 


Address  , 


AYNE 

DOG  FOOD 

Manufactured  by 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 
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Ch.  Badshah  of  Ainjdart 

PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 
Prides  Crossing,  Mass. 
Telephone  Beverly  S545 


AFGHAN 
HOUNDS 

Loyal — Intelligent — Ideal  as  watch 
dogs  and  companions.  A  pair  of 
these  hounds,  allowed  to  roam  loose 
in  the  house  at  night,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible burglar  insurance. 
We  can  offer  several  twenty  month 
old  dogs  and  bitches  of  this  most 
interesting  of  breeds  for  sale  at 
prices  ranging  from  $150  to  $500. 
They  are  all  sound  and  healthy, 
over  all  puppy  troubles,  and  used 
to  children. 

Three  champions  at  stud. 

Write  for  booklet  with  information 
and  description 

Address  all  communications  to 
Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Owner 
1  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


The  best  duck  retrievers  known,  as 
well  as  wonderful  companions. 

Stock  by  Champion  Water  Devil 
available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

John  J.  Kelly,  Manager 
Montchanin  Delaware 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 
Glenville,  Conn.       Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St..  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred   A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


MARCO  DOG  FOOD 

the  complete,  scientifically 
balanced  ration, istheout- 
standing  favorite  in  many 
of  America's  most  famous 
kennels.  A  FEW  IMPORTANT 
TERRITORIES  NOW  OPEN 
FOR  ALERT  DISTRIBUTORS. 
CONSOLIDATED  CO. 
36th  &  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,Phila. 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 

Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

Puppies — $75  up 

Miss  Elizabeth  Loring 

WASEEKA  KENNELS 


Ashland 


Mass. 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Mass. 
Tel.  27-3 

Great  Danes 
Scotties 

Puppies 
For  Sale 

Tlgerose  Hexengold 

Daughter  of 
German  Champion 
Helios  Hexengold 
&  her  4  months  old  son 
GALEN 


SPRINGER 
SPANIELS 
of  QUALITY 

rcvdincly  proud  of!'bc  pup- 
pic*  we  have  to  offer  this 

Rocking  Moon  Kennels 


On  IAf  ] 


5-Month  Male  Puppy 


Minnesota 


WhiteColliePups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

|  Puppies  and  grown 
I  dogs  of  champion- 
I  ship  breeding  in 
I  all  colors  for  un- 
I  mediate  shipment. 
I  Wormed  and  in- 
I  oculated  against 
I  distemper.  Puppies 
I  $35  up.  Several 
I  Winners  at  Stud. 

Safe  Delivery 
I  Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.   7  milts  from  Kingston 


3 


Ch.  Coolyn 
Quicksilver 
owned  by 
Mrs.  Piatt 
Bennett 


much  publicized  ."$4,000  incorporated  Boxer"  Dorian  v. 
Marienhof  was  unplaced  due  to  a  cut  pad  which  he  favored. 
Merry  Hicks,  an  ideal  combination  of  hunting  and  show 
type,  led  hounds  hard  pressed  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  White's  Dach- 
shund, Ch.  Mona  of  Sycamore,  and  Meander  Kennels'  Ch. 
Mica  of  Meander,  both  ornaments  to  the  title;  and  Wind- 
holme  Kennels'  Greyhound,  White  Rose  of  Boveway,  the 
Westminster  hound  group  winner  was  relegated  to  fourth. 

BOOKS.  There  are  innumerable  books  dealing  with  every 
conceivable  subject  pertaining  to  dogs.  Bocrks  on  breeds, 
history,  traditiorf,  anecdote,  breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  train- 
ing, care,  et  cetera,  and  all  of  these  may  have  their  proper 
place  in  the  well-appointed  Kennel  library.  But  there  is 
only  one  volume  that  should  hold  the  pre-eminent  position 
in  any  collection  of  canine  literature  and  it  is  a  veritable 
library  of  dog  data  in  itself.  This  is  "Pure  Bred  Dogs," 
the  official  publication  of  the  American  Kennel  Club  and 
the  only  official,  absolutely  authentic  and  complete  treatise 
on  all  recognized  breeds  of  dogs  in  America  or  even  in  the 
world.  It  should  be  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  embryo 
fancier  and  ever  the  fount  of  information,  reference,  and 
guide  for  all  who  admire,  buy,  breed,  exhibit,  or  judge  dogs, 
throughout  their  entire  association  with  man's  best  friend. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  the  only  complete  collection 
of  standards  of  all  recognized  breeds  of  dogs  of  the  world, 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  pertaining  to 
this  breed,  address  the  secretary  at 

WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


PURACHATR 
CATTERY 

C.  F.  A.  Registration 

No.  69S 
Royal  Sacred  Siamese 
Seal  Point  Kittens 
for  sale 
Address  Miss  L.  S.  Frith 
277  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  4-M 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Berwyn,  Pennsylvania 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Urt.  Roland  M.  Baker 
North  Hampton.  N.  H. 


The  Skye's  the  Limit 

FOR  CENTURIES 
THE  COMPANIONS 
OF  GENTLEFOLK 

Arreton  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs.  Michael  Stiliman.  owner 
Roseland,  New  Jersey 

Stop  in  and  see  us 
after  Morris  <£  Essex 


CbtLaab 

a  DOG  SOAP  j^* 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-  / 

give  worm  treatment.  ^ 

.Keep  your  dog  worm  free  » 
and  thrifty. 


•  Oils 
Tones 


,  ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-E 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke  -  Davis  Products 


PTJI/VEX.  the 
new  six-benefit 
medicated  health  _ 
soap  for  dogs,  stops  \  ay  (/rooms 
itching  by  oiling  dry 
skin.  Promotes  haij 
growth,  hide  health 
kills  fleas  and  lice,  lathers 
marvelously,  cleans  per- 
fectly, destroysdog  odors, 
gives  a  "dog  show"  sheen. 
At  pet  and  drug  stores, 
50c.   More  economical, 
outlasts  2  ordinary  bars. 

PULVEX 

ScSfSi&lUe  DOG  SOAP 


9  Kills  Flees  y 
%Deodorijes\ 
%  Cleans 

ALL  in  one 

operation 


m,iy  rue 
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lo^rltiri  with  their  nriuih  .mil  history,  within  one  <  uvrr 
.mil  until  i  ollu  ul  ic.il  I  'tit i*  II ml  I»(»ks"  is  a  volume  <>l  MO 
|MHr<  witli  IOJ  illustrations  ul  initial  phntoxruphs  of  ilu«s 
toitsulrrrd  typital  spn  miens  of  t hfi r  rrspn  live  lirrnls,  lu- 
nrlhrr  with  t lit*  origin,  history,  and  uft'uial  standards  uf  these 
(needs  I  In-  data  represents  endless  rrse;m  h  work  over 
nun\  m  m  •  with  tin-  t  "operation  nf  the  various  Hreed  Spe- 
iiall\  ('lulls  .mil  \sstn  iatinns  in  lompilitiK  information  and 
authentu  Inundation  for  every  statement.  Particular 
acknowledgment  must  lie  accorded  Arthur  rrederiik  Jones 
for  his  invaluaMc  woik  in  li.it  u i l;  origins  and  histories  and 
writing  of  Mich  in  an  eminently  entertaining  and  instructive 
manner.  Also  there  is  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  com- 
piled and  illustrated  with  pen  drawings  liy  Vinton  IV  Hreese. 
It  is  interesting  In  note  thai  the  don  is  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  ionise 
of  some  fort\  releremes  to  him  in  tin-  Hihle,  one  learns  that 
there  was  great  differentiation  in  breeds.  Of  all  the  basic  lore 
on  the  dog,  the  most  definite  has  been  lie<|ueathed  to  us 
In  the  . iiu  n  ut  Kgyptians  and  Assyrians,  rmm  that  dim  past 
the  dog  has  gradually  migrated  westward  until  today  he  finds 
his  greatest  home  in  the  I'nited  States,  the  country  that 
now  recognizes  more  pure  breeds  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  The  complete  volume  is  priced  at  $5,  or  there  is 
the  icrie-*  of  si\  books  on  sporting,  hounds,  working,  non- 
iporting,  terrier,  and  toy  breeds  at  $1  each. 

\\  IMPRI-SSIVI!  M  (OM).  Maesydd  Meteor  of 
\\  ingan.  Pointer,  recently  imported  by  Jay  I*'.  Carlisle,  Win- 
gan  Kennels.  I'.ast  Islip.  N.  V.,  (tunes  to  this  country  with 
one  of  the  n\ost  impressive  records  of  any  representative  of 
the  breed  in  kennel  annals  and  may  be  greeted  as  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  American  lain  y,  both  from  a  show 
and  stud  standpoint.  Making  his  debut  in  December,  1933, 
at  the  Birmingham  Championship  Show,  he  won  the  Na- 
tional Championship  Howl,  Ardagh  Challenge  Cup,  Bronze 
Challenge  Cup.  and  Challenge  Certificate  for  best  Pointer. 
Then  followed  eight  more  Challenge  Certificates  at  the 
Cheltenham,  Blackpool.  Kennel  Club,  and  Birmingham, 
during  1934  and  Glasgow,  Darlington,  Blackpool,  and 
Leeds  Championship  Shows  in  1936,  to  say  nothing  of  nu- 
merous special  prizes  and  trophies.  At  Lytham  Open  Show 
he  was  reserve  best  in  show  and  at  Otley  and  Rothcrham, 
best  in  show,  making  nine  Challenge  Certificates,  comprising 
a  triple  Championship,  one  serve,  and  two  best  in  show. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


■■■lawSwawM 

Ch.  Mark*  if  til*  Halm 

Brut  of  Brtrd.  Srw  York  and  Button.  1936 

A  sturdy  lot  of  showy,  attractive  puppies 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

CREEN  MEADOW  KENNELS 

GALE  ROAD  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elk  hound 
,  to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  hne 
traits  of  the  American- 
|  bred  strain.  Largely  as 
i  result  of  our  constant 
|  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
,  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Oedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  I,.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


PEP 

•  Sergeant's "Condition  Pills" 
are  splendid  for  a  well  dog, 
keep  him  fit.  Ideal  tonic  after 
sickness,  for  loss  of  appetite, 
etc.  Atyourdealers.Our  FREE 
ADVICE  DEPT.  will  answer 
questions  about  your  dog's 
health.  Write  fully. 

Polk  Miller  Products  Corp. 
1450  W.  Broad St.,Richmond,Va. 

SevcyeanVs 

CONDITION  PILLS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


TO  AISIN(i  gone!  iloirs,  is  a  hobby  worth  riding  well. 

Hut  trying  to  raise  healthy,  h;ip|>y  dogs  without 
provision  for  protected  exercise  is  like  a  hobby  horse 
with  a  broken  leg. 

"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  System  provides  a  place  for 
dogs  to  romp  and  play  safely  and  get  the  most  benefit 
of  sunshine  and  air. 

Sections  are  made  of  heavy  copper-bearing  steel  wire 
and  frame  thoroughly  galvanized  with  welded  joints;  no 
posts  to  set,  no  tools  required.  Press  legs  into  ground 
and  clip  sections  together.  Easily  moved  or  changed. 
Start  with  a  small  yard  if  you  wish,  expand  as  your  needs 
increase.  For  example:  Asst.  1-A,  6  sections  and  gate- 
makes  a  yard  7'x  I4'x5'  high.  Shipped  complete  with 
fittings  on  receipt  of  check  for  $27.50  f.o.b.  Buffalo. 
Portable  yards  for  chickens,  rabbits  or  other  small  pets, 
fencing  to  protect  flower  gardens  and  portable  play 
yards  for  chddren  are  described  in  booklet. 

SEND  6c  POSTAGE  FOR  BOOKLET  8S-C 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  5  30  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


(V.itMiihed  iHfxj) 


(I'ormerly  Schttltr't  Sont} 


BRIARDS 

To  Guard  and 
Adore  You 

Stock  of  all 
ages  sired  by 
Champions,  in 
the  kennel  where 
Champions  are 
bred. 

MRS.  GEORGE  W.  JACOBS,  JR. 

Sydney  Farm 
Norristown  Pennsylvania 


YOUR  DOC'S  VACATION 

can  be  as  healthy  and  happy  at 
your  own,  on  the  Michigan  rarm 

of  the  Hcnshaw  Scot  lie*. 
Expert  care.      Write  for  circular. 

MRS.  A.  M.  HENSHAW 

College  Mill  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


For  Every  Size  Dog-  meres  a 


_eta  Anywhere — on  lb. 
ground,  or  on  wood  or 


— .  [         'Vjlllli  XtXy  <oncr'",c  floor*,  miide  or 


out  of  any  building. 

SOLD  ON  60  DAYS'  TRIAL 


Ziiai^    Wrth  Money  Back  Guarantee  to  hold 
y0ur  Largest  and  Strongest  Dogs. 
Write  now  for  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  Kennel  Fences  of  all  kinds,  Dog  Gates  and  Stalls. 

MASON  KENNEL  FENCE  CO.,  Boi  79,  leesburg,  Ohio 


Ch.  Viking  av  Glitre 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Fire  Cham- 
pions offers 

'tipples  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"The  oldeat  kennel  in  f  t  ill 
the  beat" 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

.      I  ]:■■■■•, 
Wlnchester.New  Hampshire 


COOLYN  HILL  KENNELS 


owners  of 

Best  Bullterrier  at 
Westminster  1935  and 
1936.  due  to  moving 
the  kennels  are  selling 
their  finest  surplus  stork 
at  rery  reasonable 
prices.  Puppies  and 
grown  dogs. 

MR.  A  MRS. 
PLATT  BENNETT 
Wilkes. Barre.  Pa. 


Exceptionally  Well-Bred 

IRISH  SETTERS 

C.  J.  KYLIE  MYERS 
52  South  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog,  wonder- 
ful with  children.  Coat  short, 
black  i  weight  12  to  16  lbs 
Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

F.tlMM'i  ttto 
VERHELLE  FARM  KENNELS 
Somerville  New  Jersey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


SAMOYEDE 
DOBRYNIA 

AT  STUD 

Best  American  Bred  Dog 
In  Working  Group 
At  Westminster  1936 

JOHN  SCHILDKNECHT 

477  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HIS  CHARACTER 


Is  As  Good  As 
His  Coat 


A II  our  Saraoyfde 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness 
and  beauty. 


LAIKA  KENNELS  (reg.) 
South  Poland 


Maine 


77ie 

SAMOYEDE 

(  Pronounced  Sam-c-y  d) 
I    r         •  Fidelity  to  the  Family 

and  Fear  for  the  Felon. 
Aut  hen  r       Information  Gladly 

mm  0«m*i<d 
4P  THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 

L-.w^L-iwM-^L-l  OF  AMERICA 

757  Empire  BI»d.I*«niJ  Smiraow,  Sry..  BrookKn.  N.Y. 


Proper  grooming  doesn't  mean  professional 
trimming — but  stripped  and  plucked  the  pro- 
fessional way — "home  groomed"  as  the  kennels 
do — with  the  dependable,  easy  to  use 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

Enclosed  find  I  for  which  please  aeod  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  CO. P. 

Doe  Dresser  with  6  blades  SI  60 

Trimming:  chart  .  aJ*l 

Nail  Nip  2.00 

Dog  library.  4  vols.:  the  set    .  .  .  >  *Z» 
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To  a  great  number  of  confirmed  shallow 
water  sailors  the  sport  of  ocean  racing  re- 
mains pretty  much  a  closed  book.  Good 
sport,  surely,  but  after  all,  pretty  much  cruis- 
ing, racing  some  three  thousand  miles  against 
a  bunch  of  invisible  competitors — none  of  the 
snap  of  close  quarter  rivalry.  Well,  a  lot  of 
them  had  their  eyes  opened  the  other  night  at 
the  Yale  Club  when  Rod  Stephens  gave  his 
talk  on  the  Stormy  Weather's  Newport  to 
Norway  passage.  The  moving  pictures  used  to 
illustrate  the  talk,  many  of  them  in  color,  were 
amazingly  good.  The  northern  route  gave  them 
daylight  all  the  way  across  and  pictures  taken 
every  day  during  the  entire  passage  formed  a 
perfect  record  of  the  crossing.  As  Rod  pointed 
out,  they  had  more  trouble  getting  under  way 
and  lining  up  the  crew  than  they  had  on  the 
whole  trip  over.  With  the  skipper's  modesty  dis- 
counted, however,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  they 
did  a  really  beautiful  job  of  sailing  and  navi- 
gation. The  pictures  taken  on  one  of  the  last 
days  out,  while  still  several  hundred  miles  off 
shore,  exploded  the  leisurely  cruising  idea  bet- 
ter than  any  other  instance  during  the  whole 
trip.  The  crew  were  taking  in  the  balloon  jib 
and  setting  a  Genoa — a  process  that  during 
three  thousand  miles  of  open  water  we  had  al- 
ways thought  of  as  a  more  or  less  leisurely  oc- 
cupation— not  sloppy  or  careless,  mind  you, 
but  just  done  along  the  lines  of  regular  routine. 
Thus  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  frantic 
activity  on  the  fore  deck.  With  the  exception 
of  the  helmsman,  the  other  six  members  of  the 
crew  were  working  on  the  sails  as  though  it 
was  a  question  of  getting  a  spinnaker  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  Larchmont  Race  Week  fleet.  The 
ballooner  was  down  and  the  Genoa  set  so  fast 
you  could  hardly  follow  the  change.  There  was 
a  bunch  of  men  that  didn't  waste  an  unneces- 
sary minute  in  the  eighteen  odd  days  of  the 
passage — no  wonder  they  finished  shortly  be- 
hind the  scratch  boat — the  only  thing  that 
amazes  us  is  that  they  didn't  finish  before  it. 

In  the  interests  of  indoor  sailing  we  dropped 
over  to  Saks-5th  Avenue  to  watch  Gordon  Ray- 
mond instruct  the  youngsters.  By  this  time 
every  one  has  heard  of  the  14-ft.  knockabout 
mounted  on  a  swivel  arrangement  with  a  wind 
machine  to  demonstrate  the  actual  handling 
of  the  sails.  Gordon  was  giving  a  chalk  talk  on 
right  of  way  and  answering  questions.  There 
was  a  rumor  for  a  while  when  the  class  was  first 
started  that  Sherman  Hoyt  and  a  few  of  the 
boys  were  going  to  enroll  in  the  course  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  Gordon  a  few  questions. 
We  were  disappointed  not  to  see  the  wind  ma- 
chine in  action — but  it  seems  that  in  their  zeal 
to  duplicate  actual  sailing  conditions  as  closely 
as  possible,  Saks  had  installed  a  fan  that  pro- 
duced a  good  solid  gale  rather  than  a  wind  and 
Gordon  was  waiting  to  have  it  toned  down  a 
bit  before  sweeping  the  people  out  of  the  aisles 
with  a  good  nor'wester.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  being  neglected 
in  these  wind  machine  boats.  We  are  going  to 
start  a  movement  to  have^  fleet  installed  on 
every  yacht  club  porch  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rocking  chair  fleet. 

Well,  the  Bermuda  sailors  revenged  their 
former  defeats  in  home  waters  by  nosing  out 
the  Long  Island  Interclubs  19^4  to  17  in  the 
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in  the  Cubitt  Cup  series,  however,  winning  all 
three  team  races  by  small  margins.  Saga  was 
really  the  outstanding  boat  of  the  whole  series, 
winning  five  out  of  seven  starts  and  keeping  the 
Bermuda  score  up  practically  single-handed. 
It  looks  like  the  Triminghams  have  an  amaz- 
ing craft,  but  then  again,  she  was  beautifully 
handled  by  the  veteran  Bermudians. 

The  Great  South  Bay  seems  to  be  coming 
into  its  own  this  year  and  this  department  is 
definitely  pleased.  Of  course,  the  Bay  has  al- 
ways had  the  disadvantage  of  shallow  water. 
We  can  well  remember  when  a  group  of  the 
reddest  radicals  decided  to  inaugurate  a  Star 


Above,  the  Triminghams' 
new  Saga  and,  at  the  right, 
the     Stormy  Weather 


Below,  one  of  the 
new  M.I.T.-Her- 
reshoff  dinghies 
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tenth  annual  spring  series.  Teddy  Gosling  was 
the  individual  high  scorer  with  his  Long  Tail, 
chalking  up  44)4  points  during  the  six  races. 
The  Trimingham  brothers'  new  Saga  turned  in 
a  splendid  performance  to  clinch  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Trophy.  She  made  the  most  of  the  heavy 
weather  that  marked  the  entire  series  and  rolled 
up  a  point  score  of  37)4  to  the  of  Indian 
Scout,  her  nearest  competitor.  Scout  was  han- 
dicapped in  the  last  race  by  a  new  mainsail 
which  blew  out  of  shape  in  the  twenty-knot 
breeze.  The  U.  S.  team  revenged  themselves 
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fleet  on  the  South  Shore  of  the  Island — there 
was  much  shaking  of  heads  by  the  veteran  bay 
sailors,  and  a  good  many  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  the  wide-eyed  dreamers  that  thought  they 
could  get  away  with  poking  their  keels  through 
the  seaweed.  The  centerboard  was  used  down 
there  almost  as  much  as  the  mainsail,  and  the 
crafty  skipper  who  didn't  take  a  pull  on  the 
board  at  least  once  during  a  race  to  slide  across 
a  corner  of  the  course  was  hardly  considered 
worth  his  salt.  Well,  the  Stars  are  still  going 
down  there,  and  not  only  existing,  but  growing 
so  rapidly  that  the  American  Olympic  Trials 
are  being  moved  over  to  that  side  of  the  Island. 
So  much  for  the  conservatives.  We  served  our 
apprenticeship  on  the  Great  South  Bay,  some 
eight  years  worth,  and  for  a  good  steady  sailing 
breeze  give  us  the  Bay  every  time.  A  good 
steady  sou'wester  was  good  for  a  week  down 
there — none  of  your  fluky  sound  airs.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Sears  Cup  is  also  being  sailed  on 
the  Bay  this  year — at  Bayshore.  It  looks  as 
though  the  Great  South  Bay  is  no  longer  a 
step-child,  and  as  for  us — we  sit  back  and 
enjoy  it.  It  is  good. 
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If  you  intend  to  be  in  Louisville  for  the 


running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby, atop  off  at 
Lexington  en  route  •  .  •    RICHARD  C.  BEER 


T  exington's  Main  Street  may  strike  you  as  not  remark - 
I  i  ably  different  from  a  thousand  other  American  Main 
Streets.  There  are  the  usual  surface  cars,  the  usual  lines  of 
motors  parked  along  the  curb,  the  usual  bank  and  business 
buildings,  the  usual  drugstore  lunch-counters  and  movie 
houses.  It  might  be  a  slice  of  almost  any  American  city. 
Kven  your  preconceived  notion  of  a  sleepy  Southern  atmos- 
phere receives  a  setback,  for  at  nine  a.  m.  the  place  is  brisk 
and  wide  awake.  Nothing  indicates  that  you  are  in  a  unique 
community  until,  more  or  less  in  the  center  of  town,  an 
arrow-shaped  sign  fixed  to  a  telegraph  pole  catches  your 
eye.  It  says  simply,  "Man  o'  War — 8  Miles." 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  country  that  surrounds  Lexington. 
After  twenty-hour  hours  of  it  you  begin  to  inquire  the  price 
of  real  estate.  At  the  end  of  three  days  you  find  yourself 
asking  the  tall  amiable  gentlemen  who  grow  hereabouts 
whether  they  don't  need  a  field-hand.  Later  you  wonder 
seriously  why  you  shouldn't  wind  up  your  affairs  elsewhere 
and  return  to  Fayette  County  for  good. 

That  isn't  altogether  exaggerated.  Try  to  imagine  a  wide 
green  sea  rising  and  falling  in  slow,  mile-long  waves  that 
never  break.  Checkerboard  that  expanse  with  white  fences 
and  stone  walls  that  lift  and  swing  with  the  hills.  Set  im- 
maculate barns  and  houses  here  and  there,  and  then  shade 
the  whole,  hollow  and  high  ground,  with  great  trees — oaks, 
maples,  chestnuts,  elms,  sycamores,  cedars — that  seem  to 
have  been  standing  guard  over  the  land's  quiet  since  Boone's 
time.  It's  the  sort  of  place  that  bids  you  stay. 

No,  the  grass  isn't  blue — neither  is  the  celebrated  Danube, 


for  that  matter — but  beside  the  feeble  and  etiolated  vege- 
table that  struggles  up  in  city  parks,  it  would  appear  almost 
black.  Actually  it  is  a  rich,  dark  green,  growing  thick, 
strong,  and  bunchy,  and  when  you  walk  out  through  the 
paddocks  to  talk  to  the  mares  and  their  cautious  little  colts, 
it  rustles  over  your  shoe  tops.  Stand  on  a  high  place  any- 
where, up  by  the  Whitney  barns,  for  instance,  and  you  look 
across  acres  of  it  that  roll  away  into  many  square  miles — 
twelve  hundred  of  them,  to  be  accurate — for  the  Bluegrass 


region  of  Kentucky  extends  from  Mason  County  in  the 
east  to  Jefferson  in  the  west.  But  the  heart  of  it  and  the 
home  of  the  horse  industry  is  Lexington. 

Please  note  that  word  "industry."  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  should  pause  at  Lexington.  The  other  is  concealed 
in  the  advice  that  Will  Rogers  once  drawled  at  the  self- 
satisfied  cities  of  the  East:  "You  ought  to  come  to  America 
sometime  ..." 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  suppose,  Lexington  isn't 
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overrun  during  Derby  Week.  The  tumult  and  the  shouting 
all  goes  on  sixty  miles  away  in  Louisville,  where  the  great 
national  caravan  is  moving  in.  This  is  the  quiet  end  of  the 
game,  and  you  have  a  chance  here  to  get  behind  the  scenes 
and  see  horsemen  and  horses  as  they  really  are.  Especially 
the  latter,  without,  as  one  breeder  of  trotters  acidly  re- 
marked, "some  pinheaded  boy  sitting  on  top  of  'em."  But 
don't  imagine  that  you  can  cover  the  whole  field  in  a  matter 
or  five  or  six  hours.  Five  or  six  days  would  be  more  like  it, 
and  even  then  it  would  be  uphill  work.  You  will  understand 
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why  when  you  begin  to  read  the  list  of  farms  in  the  Blue- 
grass  devoted  to  the  raising  of  thoroughbreds.  There  are,  by 
actual  count,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  them. 

And  you  should  not,  as  Eastern  visitors  often  do,  take 
that  word  farm  too  literally.  There  is  nothing  agricultural 
about  a  Kentucky  horse  farm,  not  even  the  smell.  You  don't 
trip  over  chickens  and  ploughshares  in  the  stable-yard.  In 
fact,  any  man  who  brought  a  plough  into  Fayette  County 
and  began  to  use  it  would  probably  not  be  safe  until  he  had 
crossed  the  Ohio  River.  They  don't  cultivate  this  land  much. 
You  see,  an  acre  of  Bluegrass  turf,  at  a  very  low  figure,  is 
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worth  live  hundred  dollars  and,  besides,  ever  since  the  days 
oi  luukskin  hunting  shirts  and  long  rilles  it  has  been  set 
aside  and  reserved  for  the  purpose  that  it  still  serves.  Look 
hack  far  enough  through  Kentucky's  statutes  and  you'll  find 
a  law,  introduced  in  1775  by  Daniel  Boone,  which  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  improve  the  breed  of  Kentucky  horses, 
l  ew  piet  e-  of  American  legislation  have  been  so  enthusias- 
tically and  thoroughly  obeyed  throughout  these  many  years. 


Fine  horses  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Cumberland  Gap 
and  the  Wilderness  Road  almost  before  the  guns  had  stopped 
crackling  around  the  stockades  of  Harrodsburg  and  Bryan 
Station.  By  17So,  just  four  years  after  George  Rogers  Clark 
had  finally  rid  the  country  of  Indians,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Lexington  authorities  to  request  gentlemen  not  to  race 
their  horses  on  what  is  now  Main  Street.  By  1789  imported 
stallions  had  made  their  appearance,  and  the  Kentucke 
Gazette  was  publishing  breeders'  items  and  accounts  of  races 


held  on  Lexington  Commons,  three-mile  heats  according  to 
the  Newmarket  rules,  all  horses  "to  be  entered  the  day 
before  the  race  with  Mr.  John  Fowler,  who  will  attend  at 
Mr.  Collins'  tavern  on  that  day."  In  1797  the  first  jockey 
club  was  organized  and  the  first  track  built.  In  1810  admir- 
ing backwoodsmen  went  to  Ashland,  the  home  of  Henry 
Clay,  to  see  his  English  sires  and  his  private  track,  the  first 
in  Kentucky.  And  in  1826  regular  racing  began  under  the 
auspices  of  a  newly-formed  body,  the  Kentucky  Association 


for  the  Improvement  of  the  Breeds  of  Stock.  Admission  to 
the  course — seventy-five  cents  for  a  "four-wheel  carriage," 
fifty  cents  for  a  "gig  or  two-wheel  carriage,"  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  man  on  horseback.  Members  and  their 
families,  free. 

Ever  hear  of  Buck  Elk  or  Woodpecker  or  Dick  Single- 
ton; of  Blacknose,  May  Dacre  or  Alice  Carneal?  It  isn't 
likely.  They  ran  here  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties,  when  the 
jockeys  were  mostly  colored  boys  and  the  grandstand  was 
"an  old,  rickety  building  with  high  steps,  which  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  center  of  {Continued  on  page  85) 
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Standing  high  upon  Denver's  mighty  plateau 
with  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  within  view  is  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Lawrence  L.  C.  Phipps,  a  splendid  example 
of  American  Georgian  architecture,  expressing 
in  every  detail  the  finest  traditions  of  those 
master  architects  of  the  18th  century.  The  ex- 
terior walls  are  of  English  size  brick,  hand  made 
of  especially  burned  selected  clays  and  minerals, 
producing  a  color  scheme  of  unusual  interest 
and  texture.  The  chimneys,  which  have  been 
used  as  an  important  factor  in  the  general  com- 
position of  the  exterior  effect,  are  of  brick  also. 
Their  caps  echo  the  color  of  the  distant  snow- 
capped peaks  and  the  buff  and  gray  Bedford 
stone  used  for  exterior  stone  trim  and  cornices. 
House  and  environment  show  considerable 
completeness  of  detail.  The  front  view  of  the 
house  commands  an  aspect  of  much  charm  and 
dignity.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  main  en- 
trance feature,  a  wide  inviting  doorway  flanked 
by  stone  Doric  columns  supporting  a  carved 
stone  cornice  and  entablature  with  the  charac- 
teristic broken  pediment.  Metal  furnishings  in- 
troduce a  modern  note  in  the  loggia  which  is 
treated  with  graceful  Doric  columns  and  pilas- 
ters. The  paving  is  of  thin  brick  pavers  and  stone. 
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An  . \nu  l  ii  . m  (  ii'oiviaii  residence.  MH^DH  for  former  Senator  Pkippt  by  Will  iam  E.  Fuller  and  Arthur 
\.  I  ivln  i  (>l  Denver,  Lous,  s  man\  lovely  example*  <>l  paneling  and  furniture  from  old  English  homes 


John  Gray  designed  tlie  tennis  house.  Original  garden  designed 
by  AU  rary  &  Culley;  Annette  II  oyt  Flanders  is  the  land- 
scape architect  for  the  newly  extended  and  redesigned  garden 
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and  TENNIS  HOUSE 

The  tennis  house  was  designed  and  erected  when 
the  stately  residence  was  still  a  wonderful  fan- 
tasy in  the  owner's  mind.  Yet  the  entire  development 
of  the  estate  was  the  keynote  for  this  remarkable 
symphony  of  Georgian  architecture.  Placed  on  a 
sloping  site,  on  axis  with  the  broad  sunken  terrace 
leading  from  the  house,  the  building  was  sunk  into 
the  hillside  to  meet  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  to 
lessen  the  vast  height  of  the  arched  roof.  Constructed 
chiefly  of  hand-made  brick  like  those  beautiful  tex- 
tured bricks  used  at  a  later  date  in  the  main  house, 
it  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  harmonious 
blending  of  Tudor  and  Modern  Georgian  design. 
Planned  with  lounge,  loggias,  and  dressing  rooms  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  tennis  court,  a  view  is  afforded 
for  spectators  from  the  loggia  and  balcony  above. 
The  interior  is  as  distinctive  in  appearance  as  it  is 
unique  in  design  and  construction.  The  vast  arched 
roof  rises  above  the  spectators  like  the  nave  of  a 
great  Gothic  Cathedral.  This  particular  type  of  roof 
most  closely  approaches,  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  unobstructed  outdoor  conditions.  Seven- 
teenth century  Tudor  paneling  graces  the  four  walls 
of  the  billiard  room.  The  handsome  plaster  ceiling, 
typical  of  those  old  English  homes  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  is  most  unusual  and  very  striking  in  effect. 
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Following  the  Viking  trails  througk 
everyday  Sweden  and  Norway — where 
the  canal  steamers  cruise  through  fields 
of  waving  yellow  grain  and  the  warm 
hospitality,  typical  of  Scandinavia, 
,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sunlit  nights 

WIRT  BARNITZ 


t  was  Sunday.  Usually  when  hiking  in  foreign  lands  I 
choose  this  day  for  spanning  a  countryside,  as  it  is  then  that 
the  good  folk  are  abroad  and  singularly  easy  of  approach. 
At  the  time  I  was  in  that  exquisitely  lovely  section  of 
Sweden,  Dalecarlia,  one  of  those  hallowed  spots  of  quiet 
pastoral  beauty  where  the  sordid  world  never  looks  in  and 
contentment  is  the  keynote  of  existence. 

Weary  of  foot,  I  had  perched  upon  a  boulder  by  the 
wayside  and  sat  gazing  dreamily  at  the  roof-tops  of  the 
little  red  and  white  houses,  with  a  great  white  church  tower- 
ing above  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  rumble  and  rattle 
roused  me  as  a  funny  old  two-wheeled  cart  trundled  around 
a  bend  of  the  road.  A  kindly  voice  bid  me  "good  day"  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  urged  that  I  climb  up  and  ride 
along.  Here  was  my  opportunity.  I  seized  it. 

Seated  between  two  beaming  souls,  I  was  jolted  up  and 
down  hill  to  their  farm  in  a  distant  dingle.  Exuding  hos- 
pitality, Anders  and  his  good  wife  Britt  led  me  into  their 
cosy  parlor.  Seldom  used,  it  smelled  a  bit  of  mold,  and  as 
they  threw  open  the  shutters  its  untarnished  furniture  of 
ancient  aspect  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  An  intruding  spider 
had  thrown  some  gossamer  strands  over  a  huge  chair.  The 
muttering  old  housewife,  spying  this,  whisked  the  cobwebs 
away  and  motioned  me  to  sit  down.  Meanwhile  she  hurried 
away  to  see  about  dinner,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
being  presided  over  by  two  comely  daughters  whom  I  had 
met  in  the  dooryard  upon  our  arrival. 

There  was  much  bustling  about  and  great  commotion  in 
the  kitchen.  Through  the  door  that  led  thence  I  could  see 
a  vast-topped  stove,  laden  with  a  battery  of  pots  and  pans 
of  gleaming  copper.  Almost  before  I  realized  it,  the  buxom 
daughters  had  transferred  the  good  things  to  a  big  table 
and  a  numerous  family  swarmed  in  and  took  their  places 
about  the  plentiful  board.  All  giggled  and  gazed  in  my 
direction.  A  rosy-cheeked  infant  scooped  up  a  handful  of 
applebutter  and  bedaubed  its  golden  locks,  while  another 
youngster  gulped  down  huge  spoonfuls  of  filbunk,  which  is 
sour  cream  sweetened  with  plenty  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 


,tlt>l>  n  \ll  i«(  them  gave  ample  evidence  i>l  strength  c >  1  ap 
prtltr,  devouring  great  quantities  of  knn«  kehmd,  dumplings, 
noodles,  roast  | m ir k ,  luTrin^s,  several  varieties  of  boiled  vege- 
tal>lt*H,  and  all  of  this  interspersed  will)  slewed  fniils,  lierries, 
lain-',  and  jellies  <  >l  course,  as  a  post  I  tide  there  was  pie  and 
pudding  in  great  abundant  e 

\  lew  days  later,  larthcr  down  the  valley  by  Lake  Siljan, 
I  again  wa»  >ealed  at  another  moaning  table,  only  in  this 
ease  there  w.h  smorgasbord,  the  Swedish  hors  d'ncuvre, 
loads  ol  lake,  home  brewed  beer,  am  ient  wine,  and  the  most 
potent  aquavit  to  round  out  the  menu,  for  this  was  a  wed- 
ding feast.  Already  the  celebration  was  in  its  second  day. 
W  eddings  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  in  Dalecarlia  seldom  run 
theil  course  in  less  than  three  days.  The  quests  come  and 
go  in  shifts.  While  one  half  a  family  from  a  neighboring 
farm  is  at  the  wedding,  the  other  half  is  at  home  either 
doing  the  i  horcs  or  sleeping,  and  so  the  nuptial  festival 
rotates  through  its  allotted  period.  It  is  a  strenuous  ordeal 
for  the  bride  and  groom  who  must  at  all  times  lead  the 
merrymaking  and  seldom  have  opportunity  for  surcease 
from  the  hilarious  round. 

In  contrast  to  this  pastoral  wedding  scene  in  the  warm 
bland  air  of  mid  summer  central  Sweden,  I  shall  tell  a  little 
story  of  Hammerfest.  Although  the  sun  shines  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  there,  l>oth  during  the  day  and  the  night  in 
June  ami  early  July,  the  atmosphere  is  usually  tinged  with 
a  certain  chilliness,  which  is  not  unpleasant  but  does  make 
you  rather  conscious  that  Arctic  winds  are  blowing.  In  Dale- 
carlia the  mercury  does  rise  above  ninety  and  stays  there 
for  some  hours  and  the  sun  keeps  a  twenty-four-hour  vigil 
in  June  in  the  sense  that  there  is  light  all  through  that 
period,  but  at  Hammerfest  and  those  upper  latitudes  the 
sun  circles  the  sky  through  an  elipse  that  touches  the  horizon 
but  does  not  set  on  those  days  around  about  the  twenty-first 
of  June.  The  other  days  of  that  month  it  barely  dips  be'ow 
the  line  that  separates  heaven  and  earth  and  in  clear  weather 
the  cost  of  artificial  light  is  akin  to  nothing. 

Harbor-master  Elefsen,  whom  I  had  met  on  the  boat  that 
had  carried  me  north  just  after  he  had  come  aboard  to  look 
things  over,  asked  me  to  drop  by  his  home  and  have  dinner 
with  him.  Late  that  afternoon  I  called.  Sigurd,  a  large  dog 
with  a  good  deal  of  wolf  in  him,  who  had  smelled  of  me 
on  the  boat  and  put  me  down  evidently  as  all  right,  met  me 
with  wagging  tail  at  the  gate.  His  welcome  was  no  doubt 
genuine  but  decidedly  muddy.  By  the  time  he  got  through 
with  me.  the  front  of  my  overcoat  was  paw-marked  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  Harbor-master  grasped  my  hand  and 


ie  picturesque  costumes  of  Sweden  and  Norway — from  the 
Norwegian  Aland  Muller  at  the  top  to  tlic  industrious  Swed- 
ish lass  working  away  at  her  weaving  in  the  picture  at  die  left 


fairly  pulled  me  into  his  comfortable  living  room,  all  tfie^^ 
while  shaking  my  whole  arm  violently  from  wrist  to  shoul- 
der. Helping  me  off  with  my  coat,  he  all  but  lifted  me  into 
a  huge  chair  that  was  a  nest  of  cushions  and  pillows.  Then 
he  threw  on  the  electric  lights.  They  weren't  needed,  but  he 
did  it  for  effect.  Of  course,  I  was  dumbfounded;  but  I 
needn't  have  been,  for  in  those  regions  where  coal  is  scarce 
and  water  power  plentiful,  electric  current  is  to  be  expected 
but  hardly  blazing  from  a  few  score  small  bulbs  hidden 
away  among  the  greenery  of  a  vine  that  had  spread  itself 
completely  over  the  entire  ceiling  of  a  room  well  within  this 
far  away  land,  the  Arctic  Circle. 


A  cat  crept  out  of  a  corner  and  stretched  itself.  Sigurd 
turned  ground  a  couple  of  times  and  curled  up  before  a 
grate  fire.  Harbor-master  Elefsen  lugged  a  huge  jug  from 
a  cupboard  and  filled  a  sizeable  mug  with  ijeavy  Spanish 
wine.  This  we  quaffed  in  gulps,  Viking  fashion,  for  we  had 
much  grpund  to  cover  before  dinner  time. 

We  made  our  way  down  the  sloping  amphitheater  side  of 
Hammerfest  harbor  and  in  a  distant  corner  discovered  the 
smell  of  .the  ages.  I  had  wanted  to  visit  the  ancient  whale- 
hole  whejre  Bayard  Taylor  had  seen  the  huge  sea  mammals 
cut  to  pieces  years  ago.  Now,  though,  these  monsters  of  the 
deep  arej  commercially  and  scientifically  quartered  aboard 
ships.  The  whalers  shoot  a  harpoon  into  them  and  drag  them 
in  by  way  of  an  opening  in  the  stern.  However,  myriads 
of  great  bones  lay  scattered  about  in  the  deep  pit.  No  doubt, 
mud  will  eventually  cover  them  and  in  some  remotely  dis- 
tant future  age,  when  whales  have  vanished  from  the  seven 
seas,  science  will  find  this  spot  and  reveal  traces  of  monsters 
more  appalling  than  that  of  Loch  Ness. 

But  our  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  toward  Sigurd.  He 
had  given  vent  to  a  wild,  wolfish  yelp  and  had  sprung  high 
into  the  air.  We  turned  and  ran  after  him.  He  was  in  pur- 
suit of  a  small  animal.  "Oh,  that's  only  a  lemming,"  Elefsen 
called  to  me.  Only  a  lemming  to  him,  an  Arctic  rodent  that 
travels  over  long  spaces  in  its  migrations,  allowing  few  bar- 
riers to  deter  it  from  further  progress.  To  me  it  was  a  curi- 
osity which  I  had  ever  found  in  only  a  few  museums  where 
it  was  labeled  as  a  rarity. 

On  our  way  back  to  dinner  we  paused  to  look  at  a  hand- 
ful of  birches  which  flourished  in  a  protected  spot  under  a 
beetling  hill.  They  were  rather  scrawny  but  inasmuch  as 
they  were  the  only  trees  in  that  latitude,  with  their  nearest 
neighbors  many  miles  to  the  south,  they  were  supposed  to 
be  worth  a  showing.  To  me,  though,  that  strange  device 
that  rested  on  a  bleak  rock  not  so  far  below  Hammerfest 
and  read:  "United  Sardines,  Ltd.,"  was  vastly  more  arrest- 
ing and  extremely  amusing. 

Closely  associated  with  Hammerfest  is,  of  course,  the 
North  Cape.  These  spots,  much  heralded  as  they  are,  did 
not  enthrall  me  as  did  Lyngseidet  which  is  tucked  away  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Lyngenfjord.  Here  in  mid- 
summer there  is  an  encampment  of  Laplanders  who  have 
followed  their  herds  of  reindeer  from  the  inner  reaches  of 
Upper  Sweden  where,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tornea  Trask. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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aNEW  CLASS 

TAKES  SHAPE 

lONSIItl  (  I  ION    I'llO  I  ()«•!(  VI'IIS   ol'    llll!  N.  Y.  YAM  I  I"  (  II  II 


/ 


LENGTH  OVER  ALL  45*  4".  WATERLINE  -2' 
BEAM  10'  -f.  DRAFT  6'  6" 
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In  I  905  Nathaniel  He  rreshoff  designed  and  bui  It  tbe  New  York  Yacht  Club  Th  irties,  the  most  successful 
one  design  cruising  class  ever  constructed.  Now,  after  a  long  and  honorable  career,  the  grand  old  class  is 
about  to  have  an  able  successor  in  the  form  of  the  new  Thirty-Two.  Designed  by  Sparkman  and  Stephens 
and  now  building  out  at  Henry  B.  Nevins'  yard  at  City  Island,  twenty  of  the  new  craft  have  been  ordered, 
with  the  first  of  the  fleet  scheduled  for  an  early  M.ay  launching.    Below,  looking  along  the  dec  k  to  the  b  ow 
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(  (instruction  details  include  oak  frames,  mahogany  planking,  and  liollow  spars.  Tlic 
DM  MNrtl  sliow  up  very  well  in  comparison  witli  the  specifications  of  the  old  I  hirties. 
T  hey  are  a  real  cruising  class — a  separate  stateroom  a  the  main  <  ahin  .mt! 

ample  quarters  for  a  paid  Land  in  tlie  forecastle — and  dead  room  of  over  six  feet. 
Auxiliary  power  will  he-  furnislied  hy  an  engine  under  the  hridge  deck — the  (»ray  I -ijjlit 
I'our  hcing  the  standard  installation.  All  photos  taken  at  City  Island  hy  P.  At.  Oemarest 
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Te  ii  of  the  class  nave  keen  promise  d  hy  the  fi  csi  of  June  and  tlie  rest  will  lie  delivered  as  they  are  finished — 
the  entire  elass  to  he  in  the  water  hy  August  first.  Five  of  the  owners  have  stated  they  will  enter  the  B  er- 
muda  race,  and  a  special  race  has  heen  added  to  the  New  York  \  acht  Cluh  cruise  for  the  new  class.  The 
sails  are  heing  made  hy  Ratsey  and  Prescott  W  ilson.  Two  stages  of  hull  construction  are  shown  helow 
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Aloof  HM  coast  of  .Jugoslavia,  flu-  hattlcmcntcd  lowers  of 
OH  gra>  cities  overlook  tlie  liluc  Adriatic  Sea.  I  In-  silwr 
or  Be  oli\ >•>  iv  pierced  lis  dark  gn-cn  sliafts  of  cypress. 
Purple  Dougainvillca  climhs  over  the  roofs  of  marlilc  pnl- 
aees.  roses  anil  geraniums  drip  from  ancient  fortified  walls, 
and  w  hite  and  orange  sails  skim  along  tlie  island-clotted  sea. 
Hut    there    is    untiling    in    tlie    world    quite    like  Plitvice 

F AMot  s  cataracts  and  lovely  lakes  arc  to  be  found  <>n  every 
continent.  But  the  glory  of  this  little  spot  of  earth  is  its 
sheer  beauty,  its  infinite  variety,  and  the  great  contrast 
with  its  surroundings  where  it  lies  among  the  mountains — a 
rich  oasis  in  a  desert  of  waste  land. 

Directly  behind  the  brilliant  strip  of  Jugoslavia  coastline 
color,  rises  the  grim,  gray  wall  of  the  Karst  Mountains.  From 
the  northern  end  of  the  Adriatic  this  barrier  sweeps  along  the 
entire  Jugoslav  coast  until  it  is  lost  among  the  tumbled  peaks 
of  Albania.  These  limestone  mountains  are  gray  and  barren 
as  a  slag  heap,  but  in  pockets  here  and  there,  rivers  have  de- 
posited bits  of  fertile  earth,  and  the  peasants  have  made  the 
most  of  it.  Small  fields  of  corn  and  neat  vineyards  lie  like 
green  patchwork  in  the  valleys,  while  above  them  tower  the 
bare,  gray  hills,  a  region  of  ghostly  rivers  which  disappear 
suddenly  into  vast  sink-holes,  flow  under  the  earth  for  many 
miles  and  emerge  at  last  in  torrents  from  mountainsides. 

The  bare  mountains  march  in  serried  rows  back  from  the 
sea,  an  interminable  stretch  of  gray  except  at  sunset,  when 
they  wrap  themselves  in  that  mantle  of  deepest  blue,  with 
purple  shadows,  which  drift  over  the  whole  land  of  Jugoslavia 
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at  nightfall.  About  fifty  miles  back  from  the  coast,  in  old 
Croatia,  rises  a  plateau  called  the  Lika,  a  tangle  of  arid  hills, 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  heart  of  this  wilder- 
ness, shut  away  from  the  thronging  shore  and  the  busy  inland 
cities,  lies  Jugoslavia's  secret  paradise,  the  Plitvice  Lakes. 

The  traveler  who  crosses  the  barren  waste  land  comes  sud- 
denly upon  a  forest  of  pines  and  great  oaks,  sprinkled  with 
locust  trees.  Like  a  crumpled  length  of  green  velvet,  it  covers 
hilltop  and  valley,  concealing  the  gray  rock  beneath.  The 
presence  of  trees  in  such  a  spot  is  surprising  enough,  but  hid- 
den deep  among  them  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  all  the 
world.  It  makes  the  seasoned  traveler  gasp  for  breath,  and 
wonder  if  such  beauty  can  be  real.  For,  high  in  this  lonely 
place,  seventeen  clear  green  lakes  overflow,  one  into  the  other, 
down  the  mountainside  in  showers  of  bright  waterfalls.  Like 
pieces  of  greenest  jade,  strung  on  a  silver  chain,  they  are 
flung  down  upon  the  dark  velvet  of  the  forest. 

Most  travelers  go  to  Plitvice  from  Zagreb,  the  former 
capital  of  Croatia,  either  by  train  connecting  with  a  motor  bus 
or  by  automobile  over  a  military  road  which  was  built  by  the 
Austrians.  The  shortest  route  is  by  car,  over  a  road  which 
climbs  from  the  white  villas  of  Senj  on  the  Adriatic  shore 
straight  up  over  a  mountain  wall  into  the  gloomy  wastes  of 
that  vast  plateau,  the  Karst. 

We  drove  along  through  a  landscape  which  resembled  that 
of  a  burned-out  planet.  Gray  rocks  were  piled,  one  upon 
another,  and  at  the  horizon's  rim  barren  peaks  stood  against 
a  pale  blue  sky.  A  few  sheep  browsed  among  the  stones. 
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pulling  at  tough  weeds  and  some  thistle-like  plants  which  were 
colored  a  delicate  blue,  both  flowers  and  leaves.  An  old  woman, 
deep-browed  like  one  of  the  Fates,  sat  spinning  her  eternal 
thread  amid  these  barren  surroundings. 

Soon  we  were  in  the  Plateau  of  the  Lika,  where  crops  are  poor 
and  wide  expanses  of  coarse  fern  cover  the  chalky  soil.  Near 
scattered  farmhouses,  patches  of  corn  and  rye  are  cultivated  by 
lean,  rugged  peasants.  Here  only  the  strong  survive,  and  such 
great  men  as  Nikola  Tesla,  the  inventor,  have  been  reared  upon 
these  rocky  slopes. 

A  farmstead  in  the  Lika  is  a  picturesque  sight.  The  long,  low 
house,  hooded  deeply  with  thatch,  has  a  door  in  the  center,  with 
wooden-shuttered  windows  on  either  side.  The  door  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  lower  one  closed  to  keep  out  the  pigs  and 
chickens  which  wander  about  the  farmyard.  The  barn,  too,  is 
roofed  with  brown  thatch,  covering  the  loft  where  hay  is  stored. 
Farm  animals  are  housed  below,  but  if  the  peasant  is  too  poor 
to  own  a  barn,  the  beasts  spend  the  cold  winter  nights  in  the 
house,  snugly  packed  in*  with  the  family. 

Every  farmer  has  his  beehives,  set  in  a  row  in  the  sun.  In  the 
Lika  there  are  no  modern  apartment  houses  for  bees,  such  as  are 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Jugoslavia — only  the  old-fashioned,  conical 
hives  made  of  ropes  of  twisted  straw.  Fences  are  neatly  woven 
of  willow  and  so  are  the  corn  cribs,  some  of  them  made  like  a 
covered  wagon,  others  shaped  like  a  silo.  Upon  a  level  place  near 
the  barn  is  the  threshing  floor,  surrounded  by  its  circular  fence 
of  woven  willow.  Here,  during  the  harvest,  the  slow  oxen  plod 
round  and  round  a  central  post,  treading  out  the  grain. 

It  was  early  afternoon,  and  entire  families  were  taking  their 
siesta  under  the  trees  in  the  dooryards.  Father,  mother,  even  the 
youngest  baby  slumbered  peacefully  while  the  flies  buzzed  in  a 
merry  dance  above  their  heads.  These  people  are  tall  and  strong, 
but  their  worn  faces  and  lean  bodies  bear  witness  to  their  struggle 
for  existence  in  a  stony  land.  Their  clothing  is  nondescript,  some- 
times dirty,  and  lacks  the  grace  of  careful  cutting  and  artistic 
embroidery  which  distinguish  the  garments  in  the  fertile  country 
to  the  north  where  living  conditions  are  much  better. 

The  road  wound  in  and  out  among  the  hills  which  furnished  a 
background  for  the  simple  drama  of  peasant  life,  which  was 
enacted  before  our  eyes.  Women  chattered  as  they  washed  their 
clothes  in  the  river,  in  the  shadow  of  an  overhanging  tree.  Long 
webs  of  linen,  newly  woven,  were  spread  on  the  grass  to  bleach, 
each  marked  with  an  embroidered  sign  indicating  its  owner.  We 
passed  through  herds  of  sheep  on  the  way  to  market,  decorated 
with  splashes  of  red  or  blue  paint  upon  their  wooly  backs.  As 
the  car  approached,  they  scrambled  over  one  another  to  get  out 
of  our  way,  leaping  like  deer  to  the  high  banks  along  the  road. 
The  women  and  boys  who  drove  them  were  quite  as  frightened 
and  as  athletic  as  their  sheep. 

Suddenly  peasants  and  farms  disappeared,  the  empty  road 
wound  up  a  steep  hill,  and  we  were  in  the  shadow  of  a  cool  green 
forest.  Silence  fell  upon  us,  broken  only  by  the  little  noises  of  the 
woods,  the  trilling  of  a  bird,  the  buzzing  of  a  bee,  the  soft  rustle 
of  leaves  pressed  by  a  stealthy,  furry  foot.  We  held  our  breaths 
to  listen,  and  from  the  forest  depths  came  a  gentle  murmur 
brought  by  a  wandering  breeze — the  far-off  crash  and  rumble  of 
a  mighty  waterfall  cascading  over  the  rocks. 

The  dark  forest  engulfed  us.  We  traveled  through  a  dim  world 
of  lofty  pines,  deep  beds  of  fern,  and  moss-grown  rocks.  As  we 
rolled  along,  we  could  hear  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  Korana 
River  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  brimming  lakes  above  it 
and,  joining  the  Plitvice  Brook,  leaps  down  in  a  magnificent 
double  fall,  to  flow  between  high  walls  of  limestone  and  dolomite 
as  it  thunders  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

We  approached  the  deep,  romantic  gorge  which  cradles  the 
four  lower  lakes.  Far  below  they  lay,  great  calm  pools  of  living 
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turquoise,  shading  In  emerald  where  llir  shadows  (ell,  be- 
(In  kcd  with  silver  fringes  of  waterfalls.  The  walls  of  gray 
i.nk  which  had  been  worn  down  hy  thr  waters  of  a  million 
\c.»i>.  were  covered  with  trees  and  hushes,  and  we  scrambled 
dow n  them  through  a  world  of  green  and  silver,  ar(  hed  hy  the 
Muc  Croatian  sky  We  wandered  along  the  many  footpaths, 
now  standing  beside  the  mirrored  surface  of  a  lake,  now 
lingering  on  a  bridge  in  the  living  spray  of  a  waterfall  which 
leapt  from  Inmeath  our  feel 

These  seventeen  lakes,  which  are  strewn  like  polished  gems 
in  .1  jewel  case  of  green  velvet,  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
Mom  the  smallest  whii  h  is  little  more  than  a  pool  of  rainbows, 
to  the  largest  which  is  about  two  miles  long.  Their  brilliant 
coloring  is  due  to  the  limestone  rock  upon  which  they  lie.  On 
a  hillside,  midway  of  the  chain,  stands  a  cluster  of  small 
hotels,  from  whose  gardens  may  be  seen  a  magnificent  sweep 
of  mountains  Cradled  in  their  lofty  hollows  lie  the  beautiful 
green  lakes  like  brimming  cups  of  jade,  pouring  their  bright 
waters  in  a  thousand  falls  from  one  into  another  down  the 
mountainside  Here  and  there  a  waterfall  gleams  white  against 
the  darkness  of  the  forest,  or  a  half  circle  of  silver  tells  the 
story  of  a  secret  pool  hidden  behind  pointed  pines. 

\  young  peasant  ferried  us  across  Lake  Kozjak,  standing 
erect  in  his  boat  in  the  Mediterranean  fashion  and  propelling 
it  with  strong  sweeps  of  his  oars.  Here  we  started  on  foot,  to 
climb  the  trail  which  was  to  lead  us  to  the  highest  lake,  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  point, one  may  walk, by 
well-kept  paths, down  the  entire  chain  to  the  gorge  at  the  lower 
end.  The  journey  down  the  trail,  beside  the  magic  lakes  and 
waterfalls  in  this  verdant  paradise,  is  an  experience  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Its  loveliness  will  haunt  you  forever  after. 

\s  we  set  out,  the  air  was  crisp  and  fresh  with  the  odor  of 
the  pines.  Rays  of  sunshine  shot  deep  into 
quiet  pools  in  dashes  of  turquoise  and  emer- 
ald. A  bird  wheeled  across  a  lake;  a  flock 
of  brown  and  yellow  butterflies  hovered 


over  a  lily  stalk.  A  frog  <  roaked  in  the  rushes;  hidden  inscc  t 
piped  beside  the  path;  the  world  was  fdled  with  the  delicate 
i  dimes  of  waterfalls. 

\\Y  paused  beside  a  lake,  fed  by  a  hundred  silver  threads 
of  water  ^pun  from  the  pool  above  and  waving  in  a  gentle 
breeze  which  wandered  among  the  ferns.  lake  a  luminous 
green  mirror,  its  surface  reflected  the  shadows  of  mountain 
peaks,  of  sentinel  oaks  along  its  rim,  of  baby  pines  which 
grow  dose  to  the  water's  edge.  A  flame  of  yellow  clowslips 
burned  along  the  shore;  in  the  shallows,  large  brown  trout  lay 
quietly  without  the  flicker  of  a  fin,  undisturbed  by  anglers, 
who  are  barred  from  this  sanctuary. 

Our  path  wandered  away,  plunged  steeply  down,  and  we 
emerged  at  the  foot  of  a  lone  cataract  which  sprang  from  the 
dark  heart  of  the  forest  and  poured  its  torrent  into  a  small 
lake.  The  water  fell  from  a  great  height,  in  a  flight  of  long, 
crystal  spears,  which  broke  the  water's  surface  into  widening 
circles  of  little  angry  waves.  The  trees  and  bushes,  crowded 
solidly  about  the  pool,  were  dripping  with  spray,  which  drifted 
with  the  wind  in  a  wavering  cloud.  Thick  moss  on  rocks  and 
tree  trunks  shone  with  a  brilliant  green  like  that  of  spring 
fields  after  a  shower. 

In  some  places  the  bright  water  went  singing  down  a  giant 
staircase  of  rocks,  plunging  from  step  to  step  with  flying  foam, 
then  gathering  its  roaring  whiteness  between  green  banks  and 
flowing  away  as  a  clear  brook,  which  danced  over  its  pebbly 
bed.  This,  in  its  turn,  would  lose  itself  in  a  reedy  pond  where 
bullfrogs  croaked  and  fish  splashed  among  the  rushes. 

One  lake  was  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  almost  black  because 
of  its  great  depth  and  the  shadow  of  the  forest  which  hemmed 
it  in.  Thick  bushes,  of  every  shade  of  green,  pressed  so  closely 
about  it  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  (Continued  on  page  81) 


This  peasant  girl  spun  and  wov 
the   material  for   these  Sunday 
costumes  for  herself  and  brother 

Pale  sunshine  silvers  an  emerald 
lake  after  a  shower.  No  echoes 
from  the  outside  world  invade 
the  solitude  of  this  spot 


Photographs  hy  Cail  Q.  Porter  and  Putnik 
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Ma  king  more  than  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  hefore — by  the 
application  of  superphosphate  and  lime,  ^^ithout  plowing  or  sowing  seed, 
two  blades  of  grass  and  two  leaves  of  Shamrock  grow  where  a  leaf  of  Devil's 
Paintbrush  grew  before.   Below,  before  the  application  and,  above,  after 


The  turf  below  was  seeded  with  Kentucky  Bluegrass  alone.    Turf  seeded 
with  Bluegrass  and  Shamrock  resulted  in  the  production  of  more  than  five 
times  as  much  feed  to  the  acre.  The  Shamrock  makes  Kentucky  Bluegrass 
grow  and  is  excellent   for   pastures — Ireland 
is   not   the  only   country  for   the  Shamrock 


The  wonderful  pastures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  can  be  re  - 
uced  here.  A  single  seed  of 
SH^rock  to  a  square  yard  •  •  • 
PROFESSOR  D.B.  JOHNSTONE-WALLACE 


Although  the  Shamrock  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  March 
17th  each  year,  when  all  good  Irishmen  wear  it  in  honor  of  St. 
Patrick,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  forgotten  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  It  has  played  an  important  part  in  history  and  it  is 
playing  an  equally  important  part  today  in  American  agriculture. 

It  is  strange  that  a  plant  so  remarkable  as  the  Shamrock  should  remain 
in  comparative  obscurity.  Although  it  is  displayed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  there  are  extremely  few  Irishmen  who  could 
identify  it.  St.  Patrick  is  largely  responsible  for  this  as  his  vague  descrip- 
tion of  the  Shamrock  has  led  to  the  application  of  the  name  to  almost 
any  plant  growing  in  Ireland  which  happens  to  possess  three  leaves. 
Claims  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  White  Clover,  Yellow  Trefoil, 
Yellow  Suckling  Clover,  and  Woodsorrel.  Botanists  and  historians  are 
generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  true  Shamrock  is  wild  White  Clover. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Ireland  and  is  largely  responsible 

for  the  luxuriant  pastures  and  for  the  ex- 
treme greenness  of  the  countryside.  The  great 
livestock  industry  of  the  country  is  based 
upon  wild  White  Clover  which  produces  more 
food  for  stock  than  any  other  plant  in  Ire- 
land, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  seldom 
exceeds  four  inches  in  height,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Shamrock  from  Ireland  would 
be  a  greater  disaster  to  the  people  of  that 
land  than  the  loss  of  the  Irish  potato. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  reached  Amer- 
ica they  found  little  but  forest  trees  covering 
the  earth.  Pastures  as  we  know  them  today 
did  not  exist.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  pasture  in  the  northeast  was  the  Hemp- 
stead Plains  on  Long  Island,  part  of  which 
is  now  the  Mitchell  Field  Army  Airport,  and 
which  until  recently  was  covered  mainly  by 
a  grass  known  as  Andropogon.  Just  as  most 
of  our  breeds  of  livestock  were  imported  from 
the  old  world  so  were  most  of  our  common 
farm  crops.  In  the  early  days  of  settlement 
pure  grasses  and  clovers  were  unobtainable 
and  use  was  made  of  the  sweepings  from  hay 
lofts  in  which  hay  cut  from  permanent 
meadows  had  been  (Continued  on  page  93) 


Theeo  undorwnter  drnwingo  by  Virginia  Berr-seford  were  featured  '«t  her  one-man 
exhibition  at  the  Whlk«r  Galleriei  in  February.    Hor  work  le  well  known  abroad 
ond  at  home  -  and  it  ehown  her*  through  tho  courteey  of  the  Walker  Oallerlee 


Landing  a  big  one  at  Georgian  Bay  and,  on  the  opposite  page,  sunrise  on  the  Bay.    Photographs  hy  D.  E.  Ahlers 
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HORSE  SHOW  AND  COUNTRY  FAIR 

y%NTigi'K  shops,  hot  dog  booths,  balloon 
venders,  birr  Hardens,  and  above  all,  horses — 
from  the  dainty  hackney  pony  to  the  seven- 
teen hand  hunter — this  is  the  Devon  Horse 
Show  and  ( 'ountry  Fair. 

Hundreds  gather  annually  for  this  famous 
outdoor  show.  Philadelphia  society  turns  out 
in  full  force  and  everyone  from  debutantes 
to  dowagers  takes  a  hand  in  running  one  of 
the  booths  or  selling  chances  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hryn  Mawr  Hospital.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake,  however,  of  thinking  that  this 
is  purely  a  horsey  society  event,  for  every- 
one along  the  Main  Line  manages  to  get  to 
Devon  with  the  whole  family,  from  grand- 
father to  the  baby,  for  at  least  one  day's 
events.  The  Country  Fa  if  is  almost  as  great 
an  attraction  as  the  show  itself,  and  few  can 
resist  the  lure  of  taking  a  chance  on  some- 
thing, whether  it  be  an  antique  bedspread 
or  the  completely  equipped  Devon  cottage 
set  up  right  on  the  grounds. 

Come  around  the  circle  from  the  entrance 
gate  for  a  few  minutes.  You  may  start  out 
by  having  your  finger  prints  taken  by  a 
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S\r.    Liiac  t  lothicr.  Jr.,  C  linirmun  of 
I  lorscShow(  ommiltcc.  Right:  Airs.  (  Jcorgc 
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ickard,  Jr.  and  A liss  Ii.S.  Bromley.  He  low: 
w  ill.  Jiil'oiil  MM  ackson 


stalwart  state  trooper  who  will  send  them  to 
headquarters  to  be  filed,  but  if  this  troubles  your 
uneasy  conscience  we  can  hurry  by  to  the  line 
of  booths  stretching  out  behind  the  judges'  stand. 
Soft  drinks,  cafeteria,  tea  room,  pony  rides  for 
the  children — either  astride  or  in  a  gaily  painted 
cart  pulled  by  a  tiny  burro,  ice  cold  beer — and 
here  you  may  want  to  linger  a  while,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  sun  beats  down  in  full  strength, 
and  after  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  heat  around 
the  ring  the  beer  garden  is  a  very  popular  place. 
Out  in  the  middle  of  the  Fair  section  a  depart- 
ment store  has  installed  a  branch  office  and 
mannequins  will  model  the  latest  clothes  for 
you  during  luncheon  hour.  With  the  manifold 
attractions  of  the  Country  Fair  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  the  real  show  is  going  on  over  in 
the  ring,  a  show  you  certainly  mustn't  miss. 

But  finish  your  beer 
and  we  shall  go  over 
and  see  what  is  happen- 
ing. They  are  showing  a 
(Continued  on  page  92) 

F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nJ 


Billy  Wright,  saddle- 
maker  of  MeJficld.Mass., 
lends   a  colorful  touch 


Among  the  foothills  of  Montecito.  California,  is  the  ex- 
quisite formal  garden  of  Miss  Emily  Martindale.  its 
delicate  classicism  accentuated  rather  than  lessened  by  the 
proximity  of  the  wild  growth  of  the  countryside.  Extending 
the  entire  southern  exposure  of  the  house  in  Italian  style, 
the  garden  is  closely  bordered  by  the  wildness  of  the  near-by 
canyon.  There  is  evidence  of  a  close  knitting  of  garden  both 
to  the  house  and  to  the  natural  environment.  The  balus- 
traded  terraces  have  become  extensions  of  the  living  room, 
dining  room,  library',  and  veranda.  The  terraces  conform 
to  the  natural  levels  of  the  land,  while  the  planting  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  in  important  locations  both  within 
and  outside  the  garden  walls  blend  the  artificial  with  the 
natural  growth,  creating  an  unforgettable  picture. 


MARGARET 
CRAIG 

•        ■  •  -  - 

Ttminrnfi  JnUnt 


Without  any  assertiveness  of  the  theatrical,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  entrance  pergola  with  its  vine-wreathed  pillars 
and  the  rose  garden  which  it  faces  forms  a  setting  that 
might  be  termed  idy  llic.  The  wide  steps  of  the  pergola  ter- 
race lead  directly  into  the  paths  that  separate  rows  of 
bounteously  blooming  pink  Rose  bushes.  The  balustrades, 
bordering  this  colorful  out-of-doors  living  room  overlook 
the  gullies  or  lead  into  thick  growths  9f  ornamental  trees. 
To  offset  the  masses  of  Rose  bushes,  a  broad  and  restful 
panel  of  green  lawn  has  been  planted  between  the  rose 
plots  and  the  highway  hedge  on  the  east.  Tall  flowering 
Eucalyptus  cast  dappled  shadows  on  the  ground.  Thus  this 
gay  colored  section  of  the  garden,  with  an  inspiring  view 
of  rolling  hills,  seems  especially  (Continued  on  page  101) 
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Roses  anJ  pergolas  are  a  nat- 
ural association  in  this  salu- 
brious climate  where  growth 
is  so  luxuriant  and  bloom  so 
profuse.  Jasmine  and  other 
flowering  and  foliage  vines  in 
association  with  the  Roses  act- 
ually emphasize,  their  flower 
wealth  bv  contrast.  Thi  s  ver- 
anda gives  on  to  a  Rose  gar- 
den planted  in  formal  manner  ^ 
in  keeping  with   the  scheme 


Italian  Cypresses  are  planted 
freely.  The  winding  road  by 
which  the  estate  is  approached 
is  lined  with  a  hedge  of  these 
effective  trees  and  individual 
specimens  used  freely  carry 
*.  a  dominant  accent  note 
throughout  the  plantings. 
Their  dominance  gives  dis- 
tinct emphasis  to  the  succes- 
sive terraced  levels  which 
conform  to  the  natural  levels 
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A number  of  lures  to  keep  you  comfortably  out-of-doors  are  found 
in  these  groups  of  terrace  furniture.  Rattan  combined  with  sail- 
cloth in  red  and  blue  adds  color  to  your  garden.  Blue  again  is  brought 
out  in  the  glass-topped  table,  conveniently  placed  near  your  chair  and 
adjacent  to  the  barrel-shaped  liquor  cabinet.  For  twilight  reading,  the 
hurricane  candle  on  tall  stand  is  indispensable,  from  W.  and  J.  Sloane. 
Comfort  for  outdoor  dining  is  expressed  by  Pitt  Petri's  leather  thong- 
bound  rattan,  in  a  new  waxed  honey  color.  Wooden  plates,  raffia  mats 
in  bright  orange  and  cream,  yellow  grapes  for  decoration  and  a  most 
adequate  bar  wagon  which  can  be  wheeled  here  and  there  for  the  use 
of  your  guests  all  make  the  thought  of  summer  a  pleasure.  What  a 
set-up!  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  has  everything  necessary  to  the  cock- 
tail hour  in  the  grouping  of  white  wrought-iron  furniture  with  yellow 
chair  seats  and  a  real  sun-shade  in  yellow  overhead.  The  sailfish  glasses 
will  suggest  sport  to  be  had  in  the  coming  days.  For  a  comfortable 
hour  with  a  good  book,  we  suggest  the  tubing  chair,  low  table  close  by, 
amid  masses  of  lovely  dogwood  and  pussy  willows  (upper  left-hand 
corner).  Should  you  prefer  to  be  more  active,  bridge  may  call  you. 
With  this  set  of  white  wrought-iron  furniture  (right,  opposite)  with 
yellow  seats,  and  the  dubonnet  and  white  rug  accompanying  it,  you 
will  find  the  perfect  setting  for  a  delightful  session  of  contract. 
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Top  Row  whose  victory  at  Santa  Anita,  California  on 
February  22,  1936  again  proved  the  value  of  American 
blood  lines.    He  brought  his  owner  and  trainer,  A.  A. 
Baroni  a  total  of  $112,100,  the  largest  sum  ever  won 
in  a  single  race  by  a  thoroughbred  -  a  real  triumph 


HARRY  W  ORCESTER  SMITH 


Motoring  up  from  Aiken  a  few  years  ago  I  stopped 
with  Edward  D.  Tayloe  at  "Edgehill,"'  Shadwell,  near 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  the  mansion  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son built  for  his  daughter.  That  evening  at  dinner  I  viewed 
the  splendid  paintings  by  Gilbert  Stuart  of  Col.  John  Tayloe 
III,  and  his  wife  Ann  Ogle  of  Belair,  granddaughter  of  the 
Colonial  Governor  who  built  Belair  and  who  had  a  town 
house  in  Annapolis.  These  pictures  formerly  hung  at  Mt. 
Airy  and  are  today  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

From  Belair,  Mr.  Tayloe's  family  received  the  exquisite 
colored  pictures  of  The  Four  Seasons  (42"  x  50")  that  were 
presented  to  the  first  Governor  Ogle  by  Lord  Baltimore  and 
hung  for  years  in  the  drawing  room  in  the  old  mansion. 
Turning  to  my  host  I  proposed  a  sporting  pilgrimage  to 
Mt.  Airy,  built  by  Col.  John  Tayloe  II  in  Richmond 
County,  Tide  Water,  Virginia,  where  in  1748  the  redoubt- 
able Colonel  maintained  a  stud  of  blood  horses  and  kept  a 
private  race  track.  He  imported  Castianira  in  1799  and  in 
1804  bred  her  to  Imp.  Diomed.  The  bay  colt  dropped  the 
following  year,  the  property  of  Tayloe  and  Randolph,  was 
called  Sir  Archy,  a  compliment  to  Capt.  Archibald  Ran- 
dolph, a  great  friend  and  partner  of  Mr.  Tayloe's.  At 
breakfast  the  next  morning  Mr.  Edward  Tayloe  laughingly 
told  the  story  of  how  when  asked  if  he  was  a  relative  of 
Archibald  Cary  Randolph  who  married  a  Dulany  and  is 
Master  of  the  Piedmont  Hunt,  replied,  "Yes,  I  think  we 
are  connected  through  a  great  race  horse  named  Sir  Archy, 
for  Mr.  Randolph's  blood  lines  run  back  to  Capt.  Archi- 
bald Randolph  for  whom  Sir  Archy  was  named."  All  sports- 
men know  that  the  famous  Sir  Archy  was  the  grandsire  of 
Boston  which  sired  the  immortal  horse,  Lexington. 
William  Woodward,  the  present  owner  of  Belair,  has  the 


grand  painting  by  George  Stubbs  of  Diomed,  the  first  winner 
of  the  English  Derby  (1780),  among  his  cherished  por- 
traits at  his  town  house  in  New  York,  which  is  a  veritable 
gallery  of  the  priceless  works  of  Herring  and  Stubbs.  Just 
how  the  English  Jockey  Club  and  the  great  breeders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  could  have  allowed  the  painting  of  the 
winner  of  the  first  Derby  by  George  Stubbs  to  leave  their 
shores  has  always  been  a  wonderment  to  the  writer. 

So  our  first  objective  was  to  Mt.  Airy  in  the  Low  Coun- 
try. Our  next  was  to  be  Stratford  Hall  on  the  Potomac 
built  by  Thomas  Lee  about  1730  and  the  birthplace  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  another  horse  lover.  Later  Stratford  Hall 
had  a  special  interest  for  me  for,  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial  Hunter  Trials  given  at  Foxcroft  School  a  few 
years  later,  my  crack  hunter,  Lipingo,  won  the  first  prize 
and  a  Confederate  gray  rosette,  beating  fifty  odd  competi- 
tors. The  day  was  so  successful  that  Miss  Charlotte  Noland 
was  able  to  turn  over  seven  thousand  dollars  to  aid  the 
restoration  of  the  gardens  at  Stratford  Hall  which  is  now 
becoming  a  national  shrine. 

Then  we  planned  to  continue  on  to  Belair  in  Maryland, 
built  by  Governor  Samuel  Ogle  in  1746,  near  by  which  was 
the  burying  ground  of  the  Ogle  family  that  Mr.  Tayloe 
wanted  to  visit  without  fail. 

At  Mt.  Airy  we  met  Mr.  Tayloe's  relatives  and,  as  the 
property  is  still  owned  by  the  family,  I  grant  you  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  reverence  in  my  h°art  as  I  wandered 
from  room  to  room.  I  went  out  onto  the  broad  lawn  sep- 
arated from  the  river  by  terraces  and  the  remains  of  gar- 
dens which  must  have  been  beautiful  in  the  past,  feeling 
that  on  that  very  green  sod  Col.  John  Tayloe  used  to  walk, 
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litllr  knowing  thai  whrn  he  imported  (  astianira  he  brought 
Id  \mcrica  the  moM  valuable  IimmmI  mare  cvei  carried  across 
the  broad  Atlantic. 

Leaving  Mr  Any  a  few  hours  later,  we  came  to  the 
old  road  leading  to  Stratford  Hall,  a  great  ugly  building 
of  what  might  he  ti  nned  null  construction.  The  only  sym- 
pathetic picture  I  evei  -,nv  of  the  home  of  "Marse  Robert" 
was  the  eii  lung  by  Richard  I  'nomas  W  alker  in  "  The  Lees 


When  General  Ogle,  the  builder  of  Belair,  died  in  1  752, 
he  left  a  young  son  four  years  old  whose  guardians  were 
Honorable  benjamin  Tasker  senior,  and  Col.  Benjamin 
Tasker  junior,  both  of  whom  worked  to  improve  the  plan- 
tation. The  younger  man  then  about  thirty-one,  an  astute 
breeder,  imported  the  famous  Selima,  daughter  of  the 
Godolphin  Arabian,  in  I7.S0.  She  was  invincible  on  the  turf, 
and  in  December,  1752,  Col.  Tasker  won  a  sweepstakes  of 
four  miles  for  five  hundred  pistoles,  beating  Col.  Byrd's 
renowned  horse  Tryall,  Col.  Tayloc's  Jenny  Cameron,  and 
a  mare  of  Col.  Thornton 's. 

She  be  came  equally  distinguished  in  the  stud  as  was  her 
sire,  the  (iodolphin  Arabian,  in  Kngland,  for  her  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  almost  every  race  horse  of  distinction  that 
has  run  in  this  country  from  those  days  to  the  present.  The 
turf  historians,  ever  since  Selima  was  imported,  have  argued 
pro  and  con  as  to  her  dam  and  if  their  writings  were  col- 
Ivi  ted  they  would  till  a  book,  for  the  gel  of  the  mare  became 
famous  after  she  retired  unbeaten  to  the  Belair  Stud  where 
she  bred  six  foals  for  her  owner,  Col.  Tasker,  and  on  the 
Colonel's  death  she  was  acquired  by  John  Tayloe  and  pro- 
duced four  more. 

Fortunately  all  these  questions  were  answered  a  year  or 
two  ago  when  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Hornby 
Castle  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled  and  there  was  found 
a  manuscript,  Lord  Godolphin's  Stud  Book,  which  had  laid 
hidden  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  gives 


of  Virginia"  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  We  wandered  about 
the  great  hallways  and  the  vast  rooms  and  were  awe  struck 
by  the  caverns  in  the  chimneys  called  fireplaces;  then  saun- 
tered out  back  towards  the  river  which  in  olden  days  was  the 
only  thoroughfare  connecting  the  Lees  with  their  neighbors. 

Night  time  found  us  at  the  Belvidere  Hotel  in  Baltimore 
where  we  ordered  stewed  terrapin  a  la  Maryland  and  ate 
with  contentment  the  real  diamond-backs,  not  sliders. 

Taking  an  early  start  as  we  were  to  see  the  Maryland 
Hunt  Cup  that  afternoon,  we  ran  down  to  Belair  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  past  that  I 
had  as  I  motored  up  the  avenue,  shaded  by  the  grand  locusts 
and  tulip  poplars  whose  great  massive  trunks  gave  proof 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  planted  by  Col.  Benjamin  Tasker, 
Jr.,  who  died  in  1760  and  whose  sister,  Rebecca  Tasker, 
married  Daniel  Dulany  the  younger,  a  forebear  of  H.  Rozier 
Dulany  of  Upperville,  Virginia,  and  the  successful  breeder 
of  the  well-known  racing  horses,  My  Dear  and  My  Own. 


Acme  photos 

the  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Radford  who 
fortunately,  being  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  turf, 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  manuscript  and  rescued 
it  from  oblivion  and  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  page  of 
the  Earl  of  Godolphin's  Stud  Book  of  1745  which  states 
that  a  "bay  filly  with  a  small  starr  &  a  Little  of  ye  near 
hind  heell  white.  This  filly  was  sold  to  Mr.  Tasker  into 
Maryland.  She  was  covered  by  ye  Arabian  in  1750  &  was 
sent  from  here  September  following."  This  "bay  filly"  was 
the  famous  Selima. 

For  the  above  information  we  are  to  thank  C.  M.  Prior, 
the  great  English  authority  on  the  early  blood  lines  of 
the  thoroughbred  horse,  who  embodied  the  above  facts  in 
his  intensely  interesting  book  entitled  "The  Royal  Studs  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  Together  with  the 
Reproduction  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Godolphin's  Stud  Book, 
and  sundry  other  Papers  relating  to  the  Thoroughbred 
Horse."  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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When  a  trout  takes  a  natural  nymph  or  dun  in  slow 
water  he  does  so  by  opening  his  mouth  and  gills  and 
sucking  the  insect  in  along  with  a  quantity  of  water. 
The  water  passes  out  through  the  gills  and  the  insect  is  re- 
tained in  the  mouth  to  be  swallowed.  Should  the  insect  be 
moving  toward  him  in  fast  water,  he  merely  opens  his  mouth 
and  gills,  thus  permitting  the  water  surrounding  the  insect  to 
pass  into  his  mouth  freely,  without  the  necessity  of  sucking 
it  in.  If  the  fish  leaves  his  position  to  move  roward  an  insect 
in  order  to  take  it,  he  opens  his  mouth  and  gills,  and  thus 
"scoops"  the  insect  into  his  mouth  by  his  forward  motion. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  consider  what  may  or  does 
occur  when  the  fish  takes  an  artificial  fly,  which  is  attached 
to  a  leader,  and  is  thus  not  freely  suspended  in  the  water, 
as  is  a  natural.  When  the  trout  moves  toward  a  wet  fly,  with 
mouth  and  gills  open,  he  experiences  little  difficulty  in 
scooping  it  in,  and  a  hooked  fish  is  the  probable  result.  But 
when  he  awaits  a  wet  fly  coming  toward  him  with  the  cur- 
rent, with  mouth  and  gills  open  in  order  that  the  flow 
of  water  may  carry  the  fly  into  his  mouth,  it  depends  largely 
on  how  the  angler  is  fishing  the  fly  whether  it  will  drift 
into  the  trout's  mouth  or  not.  Should  the  fly  be  at  the  end 
of  its  swing  downstream,  it  will  naturally  drift  no  further, 
and  will,  in  fact,  soon  start  upstream,  away  from  the  trout, 
as  the  angler  retrieves  it  for  another  cast.  I  have  commented 
before  on  the  great  proportion  of  fish  that  are  not  hooked 
when  the  fly  is  struck  at  the  end  of  its  swim.  It  is  possible 
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that  some  of  these  fish  might  be  hooked  if  the  rod  were 
held  fairly  perpendicular  during  the  swim,  and  then  lowered 
a  bit  as  the  fly  reaches  a  point  directly  below  the  angler, 
thus  permitting  the  fly  to  drop  a  bit  further  downstream, 
in  case  the  trout  is  waiting  to  take  the  fly  at  this  point — 
which  he  often  does. 

We  all  know  how  repeatedly  we  get  a  strike  on  a  wet  fly 
just  as  we  start  to  retrieve  it  at  the  end  of  its  swim.  What 
takes  place  here  is  that  the  fish  swims  toward  the  fly  and 
scoops  it  in,  to  prevent  its  escape  upstpeam.  It  is  always 
wise  to  start  the' retrieve'  somewha^gently,  rather- than  wrftiv1^^ 
a  rush,  which  would  be  likely  to  prevent  a  trout  from  scoop- 
ing  the  fly  well  into  his  mouth. 

In  fishing  a  wet  fly  one  of  the  best  manoeuvres  is  to  drift    „  _ 
it  past  the  spot  where  the  fish  is  lying,  without  drag,  simulat- 
ing a  natural  nymph  being  carried  along  ,by  the ^tuxent.  In 
order  to  prevent  drag,  a  tight  leader  must  b^^voided,  and 
this  permits  the  fish  to  suck  the  fly  into  his'fnouth,  free  from 
the  pull  which  a  tight  leader  would  exert.  There  are;/there- 
fore,  two  excellent  reasons  for  fishing  a  wet  fly  on  a  loose 
leader:  first  to  avoid  drag,  and  second  to  leave  the  fly  as  ? 
free  as  possible  for  the  fish  to  suck  it  in.  Another  thing  to  be  Mm 
considered  is  the  position  of  the  hook  as  it  drifts  past  the 
fish:  the  point  should  be  turned  upstream  to  insure  hooking, 
and  this  almost  invariably  calls  for  a  curve  cast,  so  that  the 
leader  follows  the  fly  downstream,  instead  of  pulling  it  down. 

Now  consider  the  importance  of  a  loose  leader  in  fishing 
a  dry  fly.  It  is  evident  that  it  prevents  drag,  which  is  essen- 
tial; and  it  also  leaves  the  fly  free  to  be  sucked  into  the 
trout's  mouth  if  he  takes  the  fly  in  this  manner.  Should  he 
turn  aside  and  take  it,  and  swim  toward  it  with  mouth  and 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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\>  i  \t  i  \i  ,  i  In  n. line  given  l>y  Linnaeus  in  any  sm  i  ulriil , 
ill  li\  stemmed  |>l. ml,  is  still  (lie  n.inir  of  this  prickly  and 
lealless  family  of  the  arid  lands,  surfaces  ribbed  like  melons 
01  with  nipple  like  protuberant es,  and  usually  tufts  of  thorny 
spines,  showing  the  |>ositions  of  the  buds-to-be.  The  flowers 
are  showy,  mostly  single,  and  the  fruit  from  the  plant  is 
general!)  a  pulp> ,  seedy  herry. 

I  here  are  three  general  trihes  of  Cactus:  Opuntia  that 
grows  anywhere;  I '••reus,  to  \vhiel\  belongs  the  (iiant  (at  tils; 
ami  I'ereskia,  that  Linnaeus  knew.  A  large  family  that 
originated  in  Mexico  and  spilled  over  both  north  and  south, 
the  Cat  tus  was  oner  thin  leaved  but  the  dryness  of  the  coun- 
n  \  made  it  dev  elop  a  thic  k  skin,  eac  h  leal  a  reservoir.  Bet  ause 
it  has  nit  real  leaves  it  cannot  evaporate,  and  thus  the  moisture 
is  retained.  Some  Cacti  have  roots  that  go  down  a  great  way; 
others  lie  dormant  during  the  dryest  times.  Animals  tried 
to  get  this  moisture  the-  (  actus  had  acquired,  so  thr  plant 
grew  spines  for  protection.  Hut  on  high,  inaccessible  cliffs  it 
has  remained  spineless. 

Ranchers  singe  nil  the  spines  with  brush  or  plumber's  torch, 
like  pin  feathers  from  a  c  hie  ken,  c  ill  il  up  and  feed  it  In  their 

Shown  on  the  opposite  |  >■>;:«  :  I .  Opuntia  mmiai  an  1 1  in  \  niicrala;  2.  Dwarf  Aloe; 
J,  I  i  hi  not  at  In-  tcxcnnifi —  I  )e\  il  s  Pincushion;  4.  \  hinopsis  multiplex;  .").  I  ,c  I  li- 
mn ,u  Ins  |n>l\  ,u  .uitluis  —I  Icdjjchnt;;  (>.  (  )puo(in  fist  us  unlit  a.  blossom;  H.AjJavc 
.mi.  i  nana  »nriet;ata;SL  I  'lis  lint  m  Ins  inuMiliyci  1  ,eaf-cactus;  I  ().(  t*  ret  is  spac  hi  mis 


tattle.  An  even  easier  way  is  by  rolling,  so  the  spines  lie 
down  Hat  and  don't  tickle  Bossy's  insides.  Only  dairy  cow, 
jm  I  anything  other  than  prickly  pear  anil  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  first  thirsty  white  man,  desperate,  cut  the  plant, 
squeezed  out  the  juice,  and  drank  it.  It  savetl  his  life  but  il 
gave  him  such  a  sloinat  h  ai  lie  that  he  was  glad  to  adopt  the 
Indians'  method  of  chewing  it,  for  saliva  mixed  with  the  juice 
counteracts  injurious  effects  while  still  assuaging  thirst. 

W  hat  a  thrill  Coronado  and  his  henchmen  must  have  had 
when  I  hey  first  beheld  the  Cac  ti  for  they  were  the  ones  who 
introduced  it  into  Africa,  Sicily,  the  Orient,  and  Australia, 
back  in  the  fifteen-hundreds.  It  took  so  kindly  to  its  new 
homes  that  it  multiplied  and  overran  until  it  became  a 
nuisance  and  scientific  research  was  necessary  to  discover  an 
insect  pest  to  destroy  it.  Australia  is  winning  out  in  this  with 
the  tiny  blight  bug,  Cactoblasris  cactorum,  for  within  two 
years  more  than  eight  million  acres  were  cleared  of  Cacti  in 
Queensland — a  remarkable  accomplishment. 

Kchinocactus  is  very  common,  with  some  200  species, 
round  or  oval,  ribbed  in  rows,  its  bunches  of  spines  in  straight 
or  spiral  rows,  as  in  Melocactus;  or  with  tubercles,  and  hav- 
ing scaly,  succulent  fruits.  To  this  fam- 
ily belongs  the  Bisnaga  or  Barrel  Cactus, 
Water  Barrel  or  Desert  Water  Tank, 
with  rose  or  yellow  blossoms  crowning  its 
top,  size  and  shape  of  a  barrel.  The  na- 
tives sometimes  chop  off  the  top  until 
they  come  to  the  pure  white,  cocoanut- 
like  pulp,  pound  and  crush  it,  bore  a  hole  and 
insert  a  pipe  into  the  barrel,  upward  at  an  abrupt 
angle,  build  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
draw  liquid  from  the  faucet,  sometimes  heating 
the  liquid  by  dropping  hot  stones  in  at  the  top. 

AND  ASSOCIATES 


It  is  from  this  that  cac- 
tus candy  is  made.  Some- 
times rodents  eat  their 
way  up  through  the 
roots,  but  they  cannot 
get  at  it  through  the 
spines.  Another  is  the 
Hedgehog  Cactus,  hav- 
ing a  clump  of  several 
stems,  like  cucumbers, 
long,  stiff  spines,  flowers 
two  or  three  inches  long, 
dark  red  with  pink  cen- 
ters. It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  one  of  these 
plants  will  have  as  many 
as  50,000  spines.  These 
are  used  by  the  Mexicans 
as  toothpicks.  All  of  this 
family  have  rather  long- 
tubed  flowers. 

Cousin  to  this  is  Me- 
locactus, Turk's-head  or 
Turban  Cactus,  with 
some  ninety  species, 
round,  fleshy,  with  thir- 
teen to  twenty-one  ver- 
tical ribs,  having  rigid, 
reddish  spines  and  yel- 
low-green flowers  in  a 
distinct  crown  at  the 
top,  followed  by  shiny, 
smooth  fruit.  It  is  never 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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.Mi  .  (  \  iilli  «  in  «  IiIh  hi  \  «  ,i-  ill  Mi'm  il  lii  furnish  a  srlling 
mil  mils  fur  ln»  liooLs,  liul  (iir  lli.  minis  (  liiiusr  paintings 
iiml  nl>)>  l»  il  m  l  i  (illct  It  il  lis  liim  mi  1 1 it  d  ips  In  llit-  (  )rit'iil. 
Ilic  |>iiiii  lint;  mi   llit'   nulls   is  lulilli -Inn  L  mupli',  mitl  llir 

,.i.i  .1   st  In  nil    lliruugliuut  llit-  room  is  lirigr   I   liim  L. 

I  lions  Inlilt  s  mitl  t  iiliiiit  ts,  u  miinlt  l  nf  I  '  i.m  M  i.  I.  nuir- 
lilt'  mitl  Iwingings  nnd  upliolslcrs  of  ht-igr  .in  si  I  off  I.  llit: 
I'liiiim  till    mi. I   Iniiss  lit  t  tills  nl  llit'  sluir  mid  lialioiiN  mils 


and  reading  II 


>H3.  Tlic  polychrome  wood  figures  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  are  Bodhisatl vas— a  step  lower  than 
Buddhas— of  the  Sung  dynasty.  Ruth  Withington  was  the 
decorator  and  Samuel  H.  Hughes,  the  architectural  designer 
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ALIFORNIA 


To  most  of  us,  California  mean?  "the  new."  New  towns 
with  gleaming  white  stucco  buildings  strung  along  broad 
new  highways;  a  part  of  the  cotntn populated  by  migrators, 
who  move  on  restlessly  at  the  se.ison's  change.  But,  beneath 
it  all,  California  has  a  background^  early  settlers  in  whose 
veins  course  the  veritable  sang^^SNl  of  Castile.  There  is  a 
definite  reason  for  the  purity  of  strain  in  the  first-comers 
from  Spain.  When  the  flag  of  Spain  was  planted  on  Cali- 
fornia soil,  the  King  of  Spain  determined  to  put  into  com- 
mand only  men  of  noble  heritage-,  men  whx>se  families  he 
knew,  and  who  should  be  sympathetic  to  his  desire  to 
develop  quickly  commerce  and  industry,  that  the  home  cof- 
fers might  be  filled  and,  too,  men  who  would  zealously 
guard  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  excluding  from 
the  colonies  all  aliens.  To  overcome 'objections  to  leaving 
Spain  for  a  new,  unknown  country,  the  King  offered  his 
officers  and  chosen  troops  vast  grants \©f  land,  tax  exempt. 
The  descendants  of  these  men  still  live  here  and,  strangely 
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enough,  in  and  around  Santa  Barbara,  not  far  from  where 
their  worthy  forefathers  landed.  Many  features  of  the  old 
Spanish  regime  have  errtirerVdisappeared  elsewhere,  but  in 
Santa  Barbara,  with  the  ora-time  presence  of  dignified, 
white-haired  senoritas  who  jvalk  the  plaza  along  with  young 
girls  in  shorts,  and  ancien/,  somnolent  adobes  left  to  nestle 
among  modern  office  buildings,  there  remains  enough  to  re- 
mind us  that  all  is  not  new  utXalifornia. 

After  all,  not  many  of  us  have  doubted  the  aristocracy 
of  the  old  Spanish  gentry  in  California,  but  who  of  us  knows 
anything  aboucVthem?  They  live  secluded,  behind  drawn 
blinds,  comparable  only  -to  the  real  Creoles  of  New  Orleans. 
It  seems  not  aj  dislike  of  things  modern — people  and  their 
ways — so  much  as  the  lack  of  need  for  new  friends. 

They  are  great  family  folk  and,  too,  there  is  a  clannish 
devotion  to  ole  -time  family  friends.  These  Spanish  families 
always  have  been  large,  the  descendants  many.  As  a  result, 
the  Spanish  graup  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 
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Old  family  heirl  ooms  from  the  Spanish  clays:  a 
crystal  plate  of  the  tie  la  CJuerra  family,  a  covered 
fruit  howl  and  finger  howl  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  a  portrait  and  treasures  of  the  Dihhl  ee  s 


Once  in  a  while,  though,  an 
outside  friendship  develops  with 
some  member  of  this  dignified 
gentry,  a  very  genial  friendship 
which,  through  the  unbounded 
courtesy  of  the  Spanish  people, 
opens  hospitably  the  closed  doors 
of  kith  and  kin.  And  what  a  priv- 
ilege and  revelation  it  is  to  see 
these  gay  people  within  their 
homes!  Knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language  is  almost  essential,  else 
how  can  you  catch  the  sparkling 
humor  of  the  rapid-fire  repartee. 
Beautifully  educated,  they  all 
speak  English  fluently  but,  after 
the  first  greetings,  it  is  as  if  the 
door  had  shut  on  the  outside 
world.  Courtly  gestures  of  hand- 
kissing  and  the  habit  of  other 
punctilious  courtesies  immediately 
shift  the  scene  to  a  spontaneous 
flow  of  expression,  musically  trilled 
off  in  the  intimate  language  of 
their  firesides. 

This  day,  it  is  tea  in  the  home 
of  Dona  Serena  Orena  y  de  la 
Guerra  de  Koch!  Were  there  ever 
such  handsome  women  as  the 
Spanish?  With  snow-white  hair, 
soft  brown  eyes  that  never  have 
lost  their  sparkle,  and  beautifully 
gowned  in  black  and  white  with  a 
rare  old  mantilla  carelessly  thrown 
around  her  shoulders,  Dona  Serena 
received  us  regally,  seated  on  as 
rare  an  old  Victorian  sofa  as  ever 
came  around  the  Horn. 

The  party  was  gay.  Important 
people  were  there.  Ramos  Mar- 
tinez among  them,  patron  artist 
of  Mexico,  humble  to  the  extreme 
for  all  the  fact  he  is  acclaimed  by 
foremost  critics  the  greatest  por- 


trayer  of  Mexican  peons  of  all  time. 

To  a  guest  with  an  adoring  eye 
for  old  things,  Dona  Serena's  home 
is  devastating  to  polite,  uninter- 
rupted conversation.  From  the 
home  of  her  illustrious  grand- 
father, Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la 
Guerra  y  Noriega,  have  come  rare 
old  Spanish  and  Victorian  pieces 
of  furniture,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
and  Christ  child  from  an  old 
church  in  Spain,  flanked  by  high, 
silver  altar  candlesticks  hundreds 
of  years  old,  above  which  is  hung 
a  17th-century,  pure  gold-thread 
benediction  robe.  On  a  near-by 
table  is  the  ivory  figure  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Remedios,  with  glass 
eyes  and  wearing  a  solid  gold 
crown.  Tucked  back  in  the  cor- 
ners are  old,  gaily  decorated  Span- 
ish chests,  called  trunks  in  the  old 
days  as  that  was  their  purpose, 
except  the  small  ones  which  were 
used  for  storing  gold. 

The  exquisitely  hand-carved 
wooden  figure  of  Atocha,  patroness 
of  Madrid,  adds  an  especially  in- 
teresting note  to  the  household  of 
a  de  la  Guerra  descendant,  as  seen 
in  the  following  bit  of  history. 

It  was  during  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion by  the  Moors.  A  member  of 
this  noble  house  was  then  head  of 
the  Spanish  army.  This  command- 
ing officer  knew  that  fighting  on 
the  Sabbath  was  prohibited  by  law 
but  when  the  Moors,  to  taunt  the 
Spaniards,  stole  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Atocha,  tied  it  to  the  tail  of 
a  jackass,  and  drove  it  into  the 
Spanish  army  camp,  the  officer  de- 
cided such  an  offense  must  be 
avenged.  There  and  then,  he  or- 
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)ld  four-posters  dating  hack  to  flic  settlers  from  Spain  and  treas- 
ires  hrought  with  them  to  this  strange  country.  The  mirror  came 
rom  the  homestead  in  Spain  and  hears  the  inscription  "Ave  Alaria 
Jracia  Plena  from  the  de  la  Cluerra  coat  of  arms.  At  right,  is  a 
>rass  four-poster  and  a  very  interesting  old  hand-painted  trunk 


dered  his  men  into  battle,  which  re- 
sulted in  such  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
Spaniards  that  it  ended  in  complete 
expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

The  King,  though  forced  to  repri- 
mand his  commanding  officer  for  his 
transgression  of  the  law,  at  the  same 
time  conferred  upon  him  knighthood,  a 
coat-of-arms,  and  changed  his  name 
to  the  valiant  one,  '"de  la  Guerra"  (of 
the  war) — truly  a  proud  name. 

Tea  was  not  just  a  satisfying  warm 
drink  accompanied  by  delectable  sand- 
wiches and  small  cakes.  It  was  a  cere- 
mony, served  from  a  rare  old  service 
which  had  done  honors  back  in  the 
early  1800"s,  when  the  dashing  Don 
Jose,  married  to  Dona  Maria  Antonia 
Carrillo,  was  commandante  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  presidio.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  entertained  in  his  spacious  home 
every  grandee  and  stranger  of  note 
who,  on  his  journey  from  San  Diego 
to  the  important  city  of  San  Francisco, 
passed  through  the  Mission  city. 


Photos  by  Fred  R.  Dapprich 


The  de  la 
and  Orena  arms 
flank  the  saddle 
chair.  \  irgin  and 
Christ  Child  above 
from  the  Church  of 

O^^f  San  Juan  in  Spain 
J-^j  To  recapture  the  old  setting 
a  word  of  Don  Jose  himself  is 
essential.  Of  all  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Spain 
for  service  in  California,  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la 
Guerra  y  Xoriega  probably  was  the  most  distinguished 
figure.  His  double  surname  indicates  the  joining  of 
two  houses  of  noble  tradition  by  the  marriage  of  his 
father  and  mother,  the  latter  being  of  the  illustrious 
Xoriega  line. 

Then  he  de- 
cided to  marry 
a  girl  out  here 

( Continued 
on  page  88 ) 
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An  Artist's  Geuae  Bag 
by  Lynn  Bogus  Hunt 

published  by  The  Derrydale  Press 

Drawings  and  paintings  of  all  American 
wild  fowl  and  upland  game  birds,  includ- 
ing predatory  hawks  and  owls,  as  well  as 
shore  birds.    Four  colored  plates  .  .  • 
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FINEST  SAWE  BIRD 
IN  TH£WORU> 
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retain  i> 
FARMER  KING 


The  extant  of  the  farming,  agricultural  and 
stockbreeding  interests  of  King  Edigard  the 
Eighth  has  not  yet  been  fully  realised  .  . 


'r  I  'Hi 


iksk  oysters  are  delicious." 

The  scene  was  a  little  private  party  Riven  by  King 
I'd  ward  (as  Prince  of  Wales)  at  his  London  home  in  St. 
James's  Palace.  The  remark  was  not  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Heir,  but  he  overheard  it. 

"They  ought  to  be,"  he  replied  with  a  smile.  "I  'farmed' 
them  m\  sell ' 

The  extent  of  His  Majesty's  farming  interests  is  rarely 
fully  realised,  even  by  Britishers.  Actually,  as  Prince  of 
\\  UN,  he  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  and 


mi*  .w, — 


the  farm  work  carried  on  has  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  supporters  of  agricultural  and  farming 
operations.  It  is  a  fact  that  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  he  received  no  salary  from  state  funds, 
but  derived  most  of  his  income  from  the  activities 
on  his  Duchy  of  Cornwall  estate,  including  the 
farming  operations  carried  out  there. 

Though  the  appurtenances  of  this  estate  included 
property  in  London,  to  refer  to  "The  Duchy  of 
Cornwall"  is  to  imply  reference  to  the  estate  which 
lies  in  the  most  southwesterly  corner  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Duchy  also  embraces  parts  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Wiltshire  and  Dorset,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Scilly  Isles,  in  the  English  Channel. 

The  estates  include  some  250  farmsteads;  many 
herds  of  pedigreed  cattle  have  been  reared  there; 
and  King  Edward  has  for  some  time  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association  in  Great 
Britain.  He  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  farm  stock  not  only  in  his 
own  country  but  abroad;  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
the  flower-growing  industry  in  the  Scilly  Isles  the 
biggest  fillip  it  has  ever  known. 

His  statement  that  he  "farmed"  his  own  oysters 
is  perfectly  correct  for  he  has  oyster  beds  in  the 
Halford  River,  in  Cornwall. 

Consignments  were  being  sent  up  to  London  for 
the  royal  tables.  They  appeared  not  only  at  the 
Prince's  own  home,  but  were  sent  also  to  Bucking 
ham  Palace.  They  were  carefully  graded  into  two 

ARTHUR  NETTLETON 


Above,  tKe  King  as  Prince  of  Wales  at  Brisbane, 
Australia,  and  at  tKe  Royal  Cornwall  Snow.  At 
tKe  top,  tKe  farm  owned  by  tKe  King  at  Calstock 
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sizes:  small  sized  ones  for  King  George,  big  luscious  ones  for  the  Prince. 

Oyster  farming,  however,  is  of  course  only  a  sideline  of  the  work  that  has 
been  undertaken  on  the  Duchy  estates.  Farming  proper  has  received  far  the 
greatest  attention.  Approximately  2,000  tenants  live  on  the  estates — tilling  the 
soil,  raising  crops,  and  rearing  cattle  and  horses. 

The  effect  of  these  activities  has  been  felt  throughout  the  farming  world. 
His  Majesty,  long  before  events  made  him  sovereign,  endeavored  in  every 
possible  way  to  help  farmers.  His  pedigreed  cattle  have  been  sold  to  other 
leading  farmers  from  time  to  time,  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  farm  stock. 
He  has  entered  them  in  leading  cattle  exhibitions,  not  only  in  order  that  prizes 
may  be  won  (though  many  have  come  to  him)  but  also  to  encourage  other 
farm  owners  and  stock  breeders  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Horses,  too,  have  received  his  close  attention.  The  stables  on  his  farms  have 
housed  fine  hunters,  as  well  as  strong  farm  horses,  and  a  special  feature  has 
been  made  of  the  rearing  of  Shetland  and  Dartmoor  ponies — strong,  hardy  little 
animals  that  have  sometimes  been  transferred  abroad,  to  undertake  the  stren- 
uous work  for  which  they  are  specially  fitted  by  virtue  of  their  heritage. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  have  also  gone   (Continued  on  page  81) 


One  of  the  greatest  active  farming  interests  of  the  new  King  is  the  Canadian 
ranch  which  he  bought  some  years  ago,  and  a  spot  he  always  loved  to 
visit — not  just  to  supervise  it,  hut  to  take  an  active   part  in   its  running 
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THE  LAKK  COMO  ESTATE  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  WINTHROP 


ON  a  peninsula  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Como,  at  some 
time  during  the  sixth  century,  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Villa  d'Avedo,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bertram  Winthrop.  The  present  buildings  stand 
among  the  beautiful  old  pines  and  cypresses,  surrounded 
by  terraced  gardens.  The  villa  itself — rebuilt  many  times, 
but  still  with  the  original  foundations — is  painted  a  salm- 
on pink  with  light  blue  shutters  and  awnings,  a  perfect 
foil  for  the  dark  green  cypresses.  The  general  setting  may 
be  lovely — but  the  details  are  even  more  interesting. 
The  place  is  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of  old  iron  work, 
iron  work  as  delicately  handled  and  wrought  as  the  most 
precious  metals.  Almost  all  the  downstairs  windows  have 
wrought  iron  grilles,  the  property  is  dotted  with  old  lan- 
terns and  flower  brackets — sixteen  of  these,  for  Mrs. 
Winthrop  had  eight  copies  made  from  the  original  eight 
antiques — and  the  gates  leading  to  the  water  and  the  gar- 
dens are  all  lovely  old  Venetian  work. 

There  are  two  loggias,  one  a  long  orangerie — and  a 
tennis  court  of  Xobialo  clay  brought  from  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  and  built  on  the  sixth  century  foundations 
of  an  old  fort.  The  loggia  on  one  end  leads  to  the  main 
water  gate,  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  water  forming 
a  background  for  four  old  Venetian  columns  topped  by 
antique  lanterns.  The  columns,  incidentally,  had  to  be 
built  on  under-water  girders  coming  out  from  the  wall, 
for  the  water  at  the  gate  is  2,000  feet  deep! 
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Old  statues  grace  the 
grounds — one  of  them 
a  gift  from  Napoleon 

to  an  officer  of  his  who  at  one  time  occupied  the  villa.  The  old  port  and  wall  are  original,  with  high  palisades 
on  one  side  the  rocks  lined  with  rows  of  pink  oleanders.  Dwarf  espalier  apple  trees  and  rose  gardens  are 
the  high  spots  of  the  hox-edged  garden  and  orchard.  The  loggia  hoasts  a  tahle  with  a  top  made  from  an 
old  marhle  altar  front.  Today,  as  fourteen  centuries  ago,  there  is  still  no  road  leading  to  the  villa.  The 
only  way  to  reach  it  is  ty  hoat,  adding  the  further  advantage  of  complete  privacy  to  this  enchanting  spot 
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.he  description  of  the  mystic  garden  in  the  Romaunt  de 
la  Rose,  as  Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde  says  in  the  introduction 
to  her  anthology  of  "The  Old  World  Pleasaunce,"  is  per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  the  "Song  of  Songs,"  the  most 
beautiful  ever  written.  In  this  history  of  the  country  estate, 
however,  we  shall  use  it  solely  as  an  outdoor  setting  to  the 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  description  of  the  orchard  that 
was  without  the  mediaeval  castle  and  that  was  not  purely 
utilitarian  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  but  a  real 
pleasance  for  outdoor  social  life.  And  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate because  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  begin  this 
first  article  on  the  estates  of  central  and  western  Europe 
with  the  song  of  birds  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it  in  the  language 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  sweet  birds  that  sing  joyance 
to  the  breeze.  For  nightingales  and  green  woodwales  sang 
there.  The  bullfinch  piped,  and  there  were  crooning  turtle- 
doves, sweet-voiced  tiny  wrens,  and  high  in  air  the  soaring 
skylarks.  The  titmouse  shrilled.  The  fauvette's  gentle  treble 
trilled.  The  merle  and  mavis  seemed  to  shake  the  leaves  in 
cadence,  while  the  brakes  rang  with  small  fowl. 

The  entrance  to  this  pleasance  had  a  small  hornbeam 
wicket  worked  into  the  stone  wall.  Then  there  was  an  open 
space,  from  which  a  shaded  pathway,  with  mint  and  fennel 
savouring  sweet,  led  you  to  a  wide  secluded  lawn,  nigh 
broad  as  wide  and  every  angle  squared,  where  you  could 
wander  at  your  ease  among  the  trees.  Burgeoning  mulberry 
trees.  Laurels,  lithe  hazels  and  dark  pines,  with  some  two  or 
three  or  more  perchance  of  every  kind  that  beareth  fruit. 
Familiar  trees  as  cherries,  pears  and  knotted  quince,  brown 
medlars,  plums  both  black  and  white,  apples  and  chestnuts, 
peaches  bright,  sorb  apples,  barberries,  and  many  more  of 
lesser  note.  And  all  around  this  pleasant  close  were  holly 
and  laurel  and  holm,  with  yew  and  hornbeam,  cypress  and 
pines.  Beech  beloved  of  squirrels,  olive  dark  and  graceful 
birch  with  silvery  bark,  shimmering  aspen,  maple  tall  and 
lofty  ash  that  topped  the  wall,  limber  hazel  and  oak  trees 
hoar.  And  such  skillful  art  had  planned  the  trees  that  each 
stood  six  fathoms  apart  yet  like  a  net  of  interlacing  branches 
met  so  that  no  scorching  rays  could  sear  the  sward. 

Orchards  such  as  this  were  in  fashion  until  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  when  gardens  with  elaborate  geometric 
patterns  or  arabesques  began  to  take  their  place  and  the 
orchards  were  no  longer  kept  up.  Some  of  these  orchards 
were  very  large,  like  the  one  in  which  Charlemagne  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Spain  where  there  was  room 
for  15,000  men  upon  the  white  carpet  that  had  been 
stretched  over  the  mede.  Some  were  very  small  like  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  that  we  came  across  in  Sir  Frank  Crisp's  col- 


lection. That  was  so  snug  that  there  was  hardly  space  within 
its  homey  lattice  for  the  three  trees  that  grew  there,  not  to 
mention  the  proverbial  and  necessary  dramatis  personae. 

The  more  you  look  over  original  sources  such  as  Sir 
Frank  Crisp  collected  (for  his  relaxation  during  week-ends 
after  strenuous  days  in  the  city  as  a  solicitor),  the  more 
you  feel  that  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  apartment  dwellers 
in  New  York,  thoroughly  enjoyed  snug  quarters.  The  tiny 
rectangular  plots,  at  first  simply  fenced  with  wattles  and 
later  with  higher  and  elaborately  wrought  iron  and  that 
sometimes  did  not  have  more  than  six  small  raised  beds 
and  these  sparsely  planted,  must  have  been  tremendously 
popular  and  fashionable,  for  they  are  found  everywhere 
placed  quite  at  random.  Even  the  larger  gardens,  that  were 
arranged  in  the  Moorish  fashion  in  a  series  of  walled  or 
trellised  apartments,  are  represented  as  fairly  crowded  with 
ladies  and  their  knights,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  walled 
orchards,  especially  when  there  is  dancing  on  the  mede. 

In  the  later  days  there  were  exedrae  about  the  walls  and 
even  about  three  sides  of  a  center  table,  built  up  of  bricks 
with  seats  of  turf  and  flowers,  which  could  accommodate 
quite  a  company,  but  in  earlier  days  everyone  sat  quite  in- 
formally on  the  flowery  mede.  There  is  a  charming  picture 
of  such  a  flowery  mede  in  a  crenelated  wall  garden  in  the 
historical  museum  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  which  is  the 
coziest  outdoor  living  room  imaginable,  with  one  fair  young 
woman  reading,  another  gathering  fruit,  a  third  kneeling  by 
a  dipping  pool,  while  a  baby  plays  a  psaltery  in  the  center 
with  amazing  expertness  and  an  angel  chats  idly  with  two 


Tlie  series  of  stained  glass 
roundels  depict  the  labors  of 
the  months  in  the  Middle  Ag  cs 
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young  turn  at  one  side  of  (his  rather  enchanting  scene. 

\inl  we  must  not  forget  the  fountains,  hir,  though  central 
Bliropc  with  its  ample  lainfall  and  western  Kurope  with  its 
even  ntcatei  moisture  could  well  affonl  t<»  depend  upon  the 
heavens,  the  new  watering  feature  that  came  out  of  the  arid 
regions  ol  the  Neai  I  i  i  proved  altogether  too  alluring  and 
was  made  to  adapt  itsell  in  the  must  varied  and  marvelously 
wrought  form*  to  its  new  environments.  It  was  usually  the. 
main  feature,  even  if  it  was  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  si/e  of  the  gardens.  In  the  same  wa\  the  oblong  |w>ols, 
that  had  also  come  out  of  the  Kast,  were  also  very  popular, 
and  here,  too,  it  must  have  been  smart  to  have  them  domi- 
nate the  scene  and  to  accent  the  diminutiveness  of  the  space 
about  them    this  they  did  most  effectively. 

rhrse  pools  were  sometimes  used  for  bathing.  There  is  a 
picture  of  such  a  purpose,  which  I  fear  you  will  not  regard 
as  in  the  modem  manner  but  which  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
describe  in  all  its  details.  It  is  in  a  book  of  the  hours  called 
"Horac  Mariae  Virginis,"  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  prospective  bather  is  a  lady  in  full  skirts  edged 
with  ermine  and  with  a  bonnet  elaborately  trimmed  with 
rows  of   pearls,  who  is  decorously 
stepping  down   into   the  pool  with 
bare  feet,  her  pa  tines  beside  her  and 
two  serving  women  quietly  at  atten- 
tion behind  her,  while  the  stone  gar- 
den table  in  back  is  set  with  a  cloth 
and  flagons  and  the  lord  looks  on 
from  one  of  the  mullioned  and  tran- 
somed  windows  of  the  castle  hall. 

As  for  the  domains  without  the 
castle,  where  the  knights  did  their 
hunting  and  hawking  and  through 
which  whole  cavalcades  went  on  pil- 
grimages to  holy  places,  it  is  well 
known  that  most  of  central  Kurope 
was  heavily  wooded  with  forests  of 
a  mixed  type  like  those  of  eastern 
America  or  Manchuria.  That,  as 
Hardy  explains  in  his  "Geography  of 
Plants,"  meant  conifers  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  highlands  and  in  low- 
lands where  there  were  outcrops  of 
poor  and  dry  soils.  It  meant  great 
forests  of  oak  and  beech,  often  in 
almost  pure  communities.  Smaller 
woods  of  sweet  chestnuts,  birch,  and 
ash.  And  all  these  woods  had  then 
as  now  their  own  particular  associ- 
ates among  the  shrubs  and  tlowers. 
Even  the  beech  woods,  which  exclude 
all  underwood  when  they  are 
strongly  developed,  had  a  host  of 


mould-loving  flowers  such  as  lily-of-the-valley,  Solomon's 
seal,  herb  I  'aris,  on  hids,  wild  hyacinths,  anemones,  prim- 
roses, woodsorrel,  woodrush,  and  woodruff.  Then  there  wen 
other  less  soc  ial  trees  such  as  the  maples,  aspens,  rowans, 
elms,  limes,  Keans,  and  poplars.  Thickets  of  hornbeams  and' 
copses  of  hazelnuts  on  sunny  limestone  hills.  Willow  and 
alder  thickets  in  river  marshes.  While  in  western  Kurope 
there  were  thickets  of  sea-buckthorn  on  rocks  and  sand  hills, 
brushes  of  gorse  and  broom.  Copses  of  blackthorn,  juniper, 
bramble,  brier,  dogwood,  hazelnuts,  hawthorn,  guelder  roses, 
either  mixed  or  in  separate  colonies.  There  were  succulent 
salt-bush  brushes  in  the  salt  marshes  by  the  sea.  Tall  reed 
swamps.  Rushes  and  sedges.  Various  types  of  meadows  with 
succulent  grasses  and  |1(.r|,  carpets.  And  both  the-  wood 
meadows  and  the  valley  meadows  in  both  central  and  west- 
ern Kurope  had  a  pleasant  way  of  combining  with  the  tim- 
ber in  forming  charming  park  landscapes  and  of  opening  up 
far  views  to  the  distant  horizon. 

In  the  history  of  country  estates  it  is  not  the  landscape 
itself  but  its  reaction  upon  the  upper  classes  that  is  impor- 
tant. In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  (Continued  on  page  95) 

Ik-low,  a  garden  plan  in  the  fifteenth  century  showing  the  elaborate  geometric 
pattern*  that  were  in  favor  at  that  time.   Courtesy,  New  York  Public  Library 
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COCKTAILS 

Mod  em  tabl  es  in  threes  from  Tapp, 
Inc.  are  of  wood  from  the  plane  tree; 
Baccarat  glasses,  cigarette  box  an  J  ash- 
tray; tray  and  chromium  cocktail 
shaker  from  Carol  Stupell,  "Cocktail 
time"  napkins  from  Bournefield  Inc. 


from  ii  1 1  u  1 1 1 1  - 1  inn  l<-  nilvii  *rrvi<'«-  in  more 
nlliiring.  All  from  Ci-orj-  .1.  mm  ii  im  lulling 
tin  rum  Ixilllt  and  cliina.    I,iii»'ii  from  I^cron 


COFFEE 


Georg  Jensen's  silver,  being  all  hand  made  and  of 
unique  designs  which  harmonize  with  modern  or 
traditional  taste,  is  in  great  demand.  The  smallest  pieces 
such  as  the  lemon  fork  and  cream  server  are  as  beautifully 
worked  as  is  the  large  urn.  This  silver  might  well  rival 
the  popularity  which  English  silver  has  held  for  genera- 
tions. Swedish  glass  rum  bottle  and  tea  cups  from  the 
same  source  also  fit  into  this  scheme.  Dainty  lace-trimmed 
hand-woven  serviettes  from  Leron  complete  the  picture. 
For  after-dinner  coffee,  a  select  little  Sheraton  table  in 


in  tin*  Stitlu-rlaiul  pattern  cups  from  J.  IE.  Caldwell. 
1  My  KXMI M|Mcially  well  witli  tlicsilvcraftcr-dinner 
Ml  Inm  Brand  (  luitillon.  I  lie  original  Sheraton 
t  ,i  unusual  design  is  from   Louis  All  I'M 


An  ice  bucket,  decanter,  and  wine  cooler  with  handsomely 
grilled  tray  in  silver  from  the  International  Silver  Company 
make  a  satisfying  set-up  for  gracious  entertaining 

walnut  with  unusual  legs,  from  Louis  Allen,  is  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  beautiful  plain  silver  tray  from  Brand 
Chatillon  on  which  stands  their  coffee  service,  and  digni- 
fied demi-tasse  cups  in  the  Sutherland  pattern  of  J.  E. 
Caldwell  and  Co.  These  are  cream  with  deep  blue  and 
gold  rim.  The  grilled  tray  with  wine  cooler,  decanter,  and 
ice  bucket  form  a  group  which  will  appeal  to  the  perfect 
hostess.  The  latter  comes  from  International  Silver  Co. 


COUNTHY  l.ll'i: 
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MORE    SPACE    PER    CABIN    CLASS    PASSENGER   THAN    ANY   OTHER    SHIP  AFLOAT 
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•  Tennis  court.  Squash  racquets  court.  Beautiful 
swimming  pool.  Eleven  luxurious  recreation  rooms. 
Private  dining-rooms.  Apartments  averaging  28  feet 
in  length  ...  70%  with  private  baths.  Space! 

Regular  Summer  sailings  via  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
through  Canada,  your  friendly  neighbour,  to  Cher- 
bourg and  Southampton  in  five  fast  days.  Cabin, 
Tourist  and  Third  Class.  From  New  York:  May  19. 
From  Quebec:  June  12,  27;  July  11 ;  August  1,  15, 
29.  World  Cruise  next  Winter.  Book  through  your 
own  travel  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific:  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  Mon- 
treal, 36  other  district  offices  in  the  U.  S.  andCanada. 

Caitaciuirt  (Pacific 


M>n  I'Mt. 
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(,  \KI  )|  \  r  \K'  IT  to  COCKTAIL  1  K  )l  'K 


\OI  v.  main  \e.ll  •  ago  1 1 .1  lllllk*  ihilfons,  flowered  he 
.It ■»  kffd,  worn  with  largr  pit  turr  hals  fur  allure  and  sophi 
lit  ation  writ-  (lit- 1 tilt*  Now  tti.it  lias  I mtii  i  hanged  in  some 
txtrnt  in  that  tin- 1  hitlons  still  trail  their  soilness  hut  the  garden 
party,  polite  >m 1 1 1  n>  tea  ami  taken,  has  given  way  to  a  more 
stimulating  kind  ol  party  thr  i  m  ktail  hour.  For  this  <>t  t  asion, 
feowevet ,  iit*Ux'tal>U*  i  lothrs  art"  sought  ami  thr  results  arc  entirely 
BUCCessful  \ne\trrmrl\  smart  gown  for  this  important  hour  was 
created  l>\  Kiisseks  Tilth  \\rnur  l.onn.  of  i  oursc,  of  silk  linen 
with  whitr  hat  kground  <>u  whit  li  nav\  blue  tropii  al  trres  create 
an  illusion  of  lush  vegetation.  The  dazzling  white  ground  is  car- 
rirtl  up  t<>  thr  net  k  l>\  the  silk  pique  lapels  of  the  jacket  and  again 
bv  the  bodit  e  ol  the  Rown,  which  has  a  high  hack,  no  sleeves,  and 
a  small  lailoretl  turn  down  collar  in  front. 

I  ll  Ml  \  steal  from  thr  men  is  thrir  favorite  tie  silk  (right 
figure).   I'he  color  is  called  "wine"  by  its  sponsors  Honwit 

Teller  Small  whitr  t  in  Irs  give  thr  only  pattern  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  llower  on  the  lapel,  again  a  man's  prerogative  which 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  ladies.  The  material  is  heavy  and 
stands  out  in  lolilssoiliat  it  sweeps  the  ground  as  you  walk.  The 
sleeves  and  shoulders  of  the  jacket  are  important  as  thr  widening 
effect  is  stressed,  thus  drawing  attention  to  the  wasp  waist.  Re- 
move the  jai  ket  and  a  sophisticated  gown  you  will  adore  is  dis- 
closed The  >  oil. ir  treatment  in  front  is  high  with  one  or  two  wide 
pleats  but  squares  oil  in  bai  k.  buttoning  down  so  that  it  fits  per- 
fectlj  Jewelry  from  Honwit  9  also. 

A  SHKF.R.  (.'enter  rear  Another  important  model  is  a  sheer 
from  Honwit  Teller.  In  this  instance  it  has  a  full  skirt  on  which 
small  figures  in  whitr  are  seen.  I'he  jacket  is  a  mere  wisp  and 
has  wulr  lull  sleeves.  Flowers  are  a  necessary  adjunct  on  almost 
even  tvpe  of  gown  and  so  they  appear  on  this  one.  Red  is  the 
color  but  you  must  look  at  the  black  and  white,  which  is  even 
smarter,  if  you  can  imagine  that  being  possible. 

CHALl.IS.  A  tlress  which  you  will  love  ami  which  will  make  you 
feel  ever  so  young  is  of  challis.  on  a  white  ground  with  bunches 
of  red,  retl  roses  and  vivid  green  leaves  for  decoration.  It  is  made 
to  lit  snugly  at  the  waist  and  then  Hares  out  gracefully  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skirt.  Crossed  bands  in  back  keep  it  in  place.  In  the 
jacket,  short  full  sleeves  with  the  wide  shoulder  treatment  caused 
by  the  puffs,  and  bunches  of  flowers  in  front  to  pick  up  those  in 
the  material  are  all  reasons  why  you  will  like  it,  but  a  special  rea- 
son is  that  it  is  practically  muss-proof.  Think  what  that  means 
when  unpacking  for  an  important  weekend.  Jay  Thorpe. 

CHIFFON.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  trailing  chiffon.  A  photo- 
graph cannot  do  it  justice  for  the  delectable  colors  must  be 
imagined.  Mauve,  blues,  crimson,  orange,  yellow,  greens  in  a 
riot  of  blossoms  make  one  of  the  best  looking  chiffons  we  have 
seen.  Mauve  and  blue  velvet  flowers  are  strategically  placed  and 
the  colors  picked  up  again  in  a  twisted  ribbon  at  the  waist,  which 
has  a  petal-like  bow  in  the  back.  Flowing  sleeves  give  you  added 
grace.  Bergdorf  Goodman  shows  this  one. 

HAIR  SCULPTURE.  A  real  gift  to 
women  is  one  from  Elizabeth  Arden  in 
the  form  of  her  hairdresser,  Mr.  Leon- 
ardo "Hairdresser"  is  an  inadequate 
term,  for  Mr.  Leonardi  is  an  artist  who 
knows  just  what  each  line  will  do  for  a 
particular  type  of  head.  He  will  sketch 
your  head  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
visualize  then  and  there  how  you  are 
to  look.  Most  astonishing  of  all,  after 
the  permanent  is  finished  and  you  think 
everything  is  completed,  he  tells  you 
to  brush  your  hair  hard  every  which 
way.  Of  course  this  amazes  you — it  is 
such  a  dreadful  thing  to  do  to  your 
beautiful  new  permanent.  The  reason  is  evident.  With  a  few  deft 
touches  you  can  repair  the  damage  the  brush  has  done  and  there 
it  is,  exactly  as  Mr.  Leonardi  had  arranged  it  a  few  moments  ago! 
You  can  even  arrange  it  in  different  ways  for  different  hours  of 
the  day.  We  were  most  enthusiastic  for  perhaps  now  there  will 
be  a  real  way  in  which  the  hair  can  be  kept  looking  its  best  for 
more  than  a  few  days  without  repeated  visits  to  the  hairdresser. 
One  important  trend  you  will  notice  and  that  is  the  upward 
movement  of  the  hair.  Also,  smoothness  with  occasional  small 
sculptured  curls  for  emphasis  is  becoming  more  and  more  out- 
standing. The  "sculptured"  look  is  definitely  making  itself  felt. 
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SKEET 

off  Apottf 
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a  A/ma/ ^pcm, 

THE  SPORTSMAN 


THE  THRILL  of  Skeet  will  get  into  your 
blood  as  it  never  has  before  if  you  shoot 
the  Sportsman.  From  muzzle  to  butt-plate  tlii- 
sweet-handling  Remington  autoloader  is  made 
for  Skeet.  It's  right  in  wcigfit,  right  in  balance, 
right  in  smooth,  lightning-fast  action. 

Champions  say  the  Sportsman  points  as  nat- 
urally as  your  finger.  You  can  snap  it  to  your 
shoulder  without  conscious  effort . . .  really  take 
time  to  get  the  proper  lead  on  each  target.  Just 
pull  the  trigger  for  each  shot.  A  special  friction- 
ring  device  greatly  reduces  the  recoil.  Reduced 
recoil  permits  you  to  swing  on  the  second  bird 
more  quickly. 

Remember,  when  you  shoot  a  Sportsman 
there's  nothing  to  interfere  with  your  complete 
concentration  on  those  whizzing  Blue  Rock 
Targets  ...  or  partridge,  quail,  rabbits  and 
grouse.  For  the  Sportsman  is  a  splendid  gun 
for  upland  game,  too.  There's  a  dealer  near  you 
who  should  have  your  Sportsman.  Why  not 
drop  in  and  see  it  today?  Or  write,  wire  or 
phone  us  for  a  complete,  detailed  descrip- 
tion. We'll  also  send  you  some  interesting 
news  about  Shur  Shot  shells — the  shells 
that  make  any  gun  do  its  best.  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Remington. 

cMPOB> 


THE  SPORTSMAN  (SKEET  GRADE) 

The  Sportsman  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
custom-built  gun.   Hand -checkered,  beau- 
tifully finished  stock  and  fore-end,  deco- 
rated receiver,  sturdy  construction! 
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GA  M  Ey 

AUGUST  Isi-I6ih 
BERLIN 

GERMANY 

•  Olympic  Year  is  the  World's  Festive 
Year  in  Germany.  The  Xlth  Olympic 
Games  are  centered  in  a  grand  pro- 
gramme of  exciting  attractions:  The 
Bayreuth  Wagner  Festival  Plays,  the 
Munich  Opera  Festivals,  International 
Olympic  Art  Exhibitions,  brilliant 
theatricals,  interesting  expositions  and 
conventions.  German  genius  for  organi- 
zation has  timed  these  events  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  them  during  a  glorious 
vacation  in  Germany.  In  addition: 
Scenic  grandeur  and  natural  beauty 
. .  .  famous  health  resorts  .  .  .  romantic 
castles  .  .  .  picturesque  folk  festivals 
.  .  .  medieval  towns  .  .  .  cosmopolitan 
cities... the  Rhine.  Modern  travel  com- 
fort and  the  traditional  hospitality  of 
the  land  of  Wanderlust  and  Gemutlich- 
keit.  Railroad  fares  reduced  60%  and 
Registered  Travel  Marks  at  low  rates. 
Write  for  booklet  7. 

GERMAN  RAILROADS 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

665  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street,  New  York 


For  the  Crafty  Angler 

(See  page  76) 

N 

ow  that  the  trout  season  is  open  and  tackle  has  been  lov- 
ingly resurrected  from  its  winter's  hibernation,  we  venture  to 
show  some  equipment  to  tantalize  the  wily  angler  into  buying  at 
least  a  couple  of  new  gadgets,  if  not  a  complete  new  outfit.  After 
all,  warm  weather  is  here  and  you  can  always  sell  your  overcoat 
to  pay  the  bills.  Will  you  join  us  on  page  76? 

IMPLEMENTS.  The  rod  shown  at  the  top  is  the  Hardy  De 
Luxe  Fly  Rod,  made  in  England,  and  described  with  characteris- 
tic British  reserve  as  "embodying  all  that  is  useful  and  practical.'' 
Don't  be  misled  by  this,  however.  The  rod  is  really  a  beauty  and 
you  have  your  choice  of  three  sizes — eight,  eight  and  a  half,  and 
nine  feet — ranging  from  4%  to  6  ounces.  The  price  is  sixty-five 
dollars.  The  collapsible  net,  besides  being  lightweight,  has  the 
added  advantage  of  opening  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  and  ex- 
tends from  seventeen  inches  when  folded-  to  three  feet  seven 
inches  extended.  And,  anglers,  it  is  yours  for  the  sum  of 
eighteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 


ACCESSORIES.  As  someone  said  (or  certainly  should  have 
said,  I'm  sure),  "first  catch  your  fish."  Going  on  the  premise 
that  you  have  followed  this  advice,  possibly  you  would  like  a 
place  to  put  it — the  fish,  not  the  advice.  May  we  tempt  you  with 
the  Millbrook  creel?  The  new  low  narrow  model  (streamlining 
having  now  reached  the  fishing  industry)  complete  with  harness, 
can  be  yours  for  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Incidentally,  while 
on  the  subject  of  containers,  the  Abbie  Wading  jacket  is  rather 
a  neat  idea.  A  lightweight  sleeveless  number,  it  is  full  of  pockets 
for  all  the  paraphernalia  you  might  wish  to  carry  and  the  lower 
left  front  pocket  is  rubber  lined  with  grommet  holes  to  take 
the  place  of  a  creel.  This  costs  only  eight  seventy-five.  Stepping 
down  one  fish  we  find  the  reel  and  line  department.  The  "Saint 
George"  reel,  fitted  with  agate  line  guard,  is  very  proud  of  the 
small  spring  latch  that  enables  you  to  take  the  reel  apart  for 
oiling  and  cleaning  in  practically  no  time  at  all.  Just  push  the 
latch  and  take  out  the  drum.  The  parts  are  all  standard  and  it 
comes  fitted  with  a  spare  tongue  and  spring  that  can  be  installed 
in  a  second  without  the  aid  of  any  tools.  The  three-inch  reel  sells 
for  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  lines  are  the  "Never- 
seen"  and  the  A  &  F  Monogram — the  first,  light  brown  in  color 
and  accurately  tapered,  sells  at  seven  and  eight  dollars;  the 
second,  pure  silk  and  waterproofed  with  oil  under  pressure,  at 
twelve  seventy-five  for  the  one  illustrated.  And  now,  bearing 
due  south,  the  fly  book  and  boxes.  The  two  boxes,  one  with  six 
compartments  and  one  with  twelve,  are  made  of  heavy  gauge 
aluminum.  The  compartments  have  transparent  lids  fitted  with 
springs,  so  that  the  covers  pop  open  when  the  catch  is  pushed. 
These  range  from  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  up,  according 
to  the  size  and  number  of  compartments.  The  smaller  one  shown 
has  a  rather  neat  arrangement  inside  the  top  cover — an  erasable 
slate  divided  into  squares  to  correspond  with  the  compartments 
so  that  you  may  keep  a  record  of  the  flies  in  each  one.  The  fly 
book,  pigskin,  lined  with  leather,  contains  celluloid  leaves  with 
springs  to  carry  eight  dozen  flies.  Each  leaf  has  a  drying  pad 
and  there  are  two  transparent  envelopes  for  carrying  leaders. 
Nine  dollars  buys  this  one. 

ALSO  GADGETS.  We  swing  into  the  odds  and  ends  de- 
partment with  a  couple  of  little  gems.  The  knife  has  not  only  a 
blade  and  corkscrew,  but  scissors  and — get  this — scales  as  well. 
The  scales  register  up  to  twelve  pounds — for  anything  over  that 
you  will  have  to  bring  your  camera  to  make  the  boys  believe 
it.  The  price  is  twelve  dollars.  The  combination  billy  and  knife 
is  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  any  fish,  and  then  also 
you  can  always  protect  yourself  from  attack  by  any  of  those 
big  ones  that  just  get  away.  If  you  can't  club  them,  stab  them. 
All  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Those  are  just  a  couple  of  suggestions — there  are  plenty  of 
other  possibilities  in  the  gadget  line  which  we  did  not  have 
room  to  photograph.  For  example,  how  about  a  "Professional" 
flymaker's  kit.  Tools,  vise,  scissors,  materials  for  making  wet 
and  dry  flies — who  could  ask  for  more  for  fifteen  dollars?  Or 
even  the  Perfection  repair  kit,  an  electric  worm  digger,  a  dry 
fly  atomizer,  a  stream  thermometer — and  there  are  hundreds 
more.  Have  you  sold  that  overcoat  yet?  All  the  equipment 
shown  on  page  76  is  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch. 
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I  li«  nui»;u  Ink.  s 
of  I  'III  \  in- 

(( \mH>»m  <l  from  paf  .IV) 
Utlet    Itul  when  «r  looked  up  it 

;  hum  the  I'  l'l"  Ik'IoW  .  we  saw  tlt.ll 

he  lake,  tipped  slight!)  like  m 
normous  bow  I.  was  brimming  ovci 
rilh  t he  fullness  ..I  its  watci  *  I'hcy 
race  tided,  not  in  .1  single  sheet,  but 
i  a  silver  shower  of  countless  liny 
.ill-  M'lvir.itnl  from  our  another 
y  vines  ami  bushes,  l  ot  a  long 
istaiue  along  the  lake,  this 
ng  fringe  ol  water  adorned  il s 
tcky  ledge,  only  to  lose  itself  at 
ist  among  the  lei  n  - 

As  you  follow  the  paths  beneath 
he  trees,  you  feel  that  you  are 
liking  through  an  em  banted  for 
st.  unearthl)  and  unreal.  ( >rdinary 
mall  plants  and  vines  are  grown  to 
[iant   si/e.    waterfalls   leap  over 
heir  cliffs  in  a  peculiar,  crisscross 
ashion.  like  >  ataracts  in  a  dream 
he  vei  j  ail  dam  es  with  the  pri  • 
natic  colors  of  sunlight  shining 
hrough  feathery  spra\ 

An  enormous  ribbon-grass  grows 
ierr  in  great  profusion.  It  pours 
lown  over  the  rocks  in  a  smooth 
reen  torrent,  while  the  bright 
vater  slips  over  it  in  a  crystal  sheet. 
\long  a  rocky  ledge  a  thick  vine 
uns  riot  in  a  frie/e  of  gigantic, 
lossy  leaves,  ,>\.il  and  thick,  each 
eat  cupped  like  the  palm  of  a  hand 
is  though  to  catch  and  hold  the 
lying  spray  in  mid-air. 

Down  a  rock\  stairway  we  went, 
last  a  ease, ule  arched  by  a  vagrant 
tin  bow,  to  a  brook  which  de- 
fended from  |hxi1  to  pool  in  a 
eries  of  small  falls,  as  formally  ar- 
"anged  as  the  flowing  waters  in  an 
Italian  garden. 

We  rested  at  the  foot  of  a  cool 
.vaterfall,  tired  and  hungry,  when 
i  little  group  of  bare-footed  peas- 
ants appeared.  A  small  boy  bal- 
loted upon  each  hand  a  platter  of 
ivild  strawberries,  while  his  mother 
ind  sister  bore  upon  their  heads 
baskets  heaped  with  the  luscious 
fruit.  The  crimson  berries,  picked 
it  sunrise  on  a  dewy  hillside,  were 
w  their  way  down  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner.  But  when  they  appeared  at 
the  table,  arranged  on  plates  beside 
heaps  of  powdered  sugar,  they 
lacked  a  little  of  the  heady  fra- 
grance which  delighted  us  out  in 
the  open  beside  the  waterfall. 

So  we  wandered  down  shady 
pathways,  by  quiet  pools  and  sing- 
ing waters,  to  the  shore  where  we 
could  see  our  boatman  approach- 
ing, with  widely  sweeping  oars.  He 
paddled  us  to  the  very  foot  of  a 
cascade,  until  its  spray  pattered  on 
[our  faces  like  rain,  then  rowed  us 
back  across  the  lake  for  a  swim. 
Through  the  waters  translucent 
depths,  every  pebble  and  every 
darting  minnow  could  be  seen  as 
through  a  green  magnifying  glass. 
|We  ducked  our  heads  beneath  the 
surface  and  the  sunlight  made  a 
silver  ceiling  above  us.  We  swam 
through  schools  of  a  thousand  baby 
fish  which  flashed  away  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  cold 
mountain  water  struck  delicious 
little  shivers  to  our  very  bones. 

These  magic  lakes  throw  a  spell 
over  the  traveler,  with  their  chang- 


ing moods  and  manifold  delights 
\  visit  lii  them  is  an  e\pei  ieni  i 
fraught  with  deep  emotion.  Jus)  as 
one  stands,  breathless,  in  a  great 
t  allied!. il,  w  liile  inn  ,ii  1 1 ills  be 
neath  the  vaulted  rool  and  shafts 
of  sunlight  from  jeweled  windows 
break  the  shadows  of  the  nave  so 
stands  the  traveler,  awed  and  si- 
lent, in  the  presence  of  this  mirai  le 
of  nature.  Nothing  made  by  man 
could  approach  its  loveliness. 

Perhaps  the  best  time  to  lake  a 
last  look  at  IMit vice  is  at  twilight 
when  the  sky  is  pale  and  the  higher 
peaks  are  still  rosy  with  the  after- 
glow. Then  the  turquoise  of  (he 
lakes  deepens  to  emerald,  in  a 
platinum  setting.  The  light  fades 
and  brilliant  stars  come  out.  Still  a 
shadow  of  the  water's  heavenly 
color  lingers  until  all  is  dark  and 
the  world  is  quiet,  except  for  the 
never  ceasing,  silver  murmuring  of 
the  many  waterfalls. 

liritain  s  farmer  Kinjj 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

occasionally  to  the  royal  Canadian 
ranch  in  Alberta.  Hunters  in  Kng- 
land  have  been  specially  trained 
and  reared,  though  His  Majesty 
abandoned  hunting  a  few  years 
ago  in  deference  to  many  expres- 
sions of  concern  for  his  safety! 

Fruit  farms  on  the  royal  estates 
have  supplied  some  of  the  food  for 
St.  James's  Palace  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  But,  so  far  from  being 
used  purely  for  personal  advan- 
tage, benefit  has  accrued  in  many 
other  directions.  King  Edward  has 
frequently  been  able  to  give  prac- 
tical and  very  valuable  advice, 
based  upon  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  work  on  his  own  estates. 

A  few  years  ago,  he  widely  re- 
ferred to  his  belief  that  farm  prod- 
uce (butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  in 
particular)  could  be  made  more 
readily  saleable  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  packing. 

Many  farmers  followed  his  lead, 
and  benefited  accordingly.  New 
implements,  too,  have  often  been 
tried  out  on  the  farms,  and  if  they 
have  been  found  advantageous 
they  have  been  recommended. 

Under  his  royal  guidance  and 
encouragement,  the  flower-growing 
industry  in  the  Scilly  Isles  has 
progressed  from  an  insignificant 
position  to  an  important  one.  April 
and  May  now  see  vast  quantities 
of  cut  blooms  being  despatched  to 
London  and  elsewhere.  Nowadays, 
as  many  as  a  million  and  a  half 
daffodils  are  picked  in  a  day,  and 
a  single  shipload  often  weighs 
nearly  fifty  tons.  Daffodils  and 
narcissus  are  the  flowers  chiefly 
cultivated  in  these  Isles. 

Narcissus  go  from  this  part  of 
the  estate  to  London  throughout 
the  whole  period  between  late  No- 
vember and  May,  the  early  crops 
being  grown  under  glass.  A  few 
years  ago,  His  Majesty  introduced 
some  unemployed  Welsh  miners  to 
this  district,  and  gave  them  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  start  afresh 
in  entirely  new  work. 

So  greatly  has  King  Edward 
developed  the  flower  business,  that 
special  transport  facilities  have 


FOR    THE    BRIDE    OF  YESTERDAY, 
TODAY   AND  TOMORROW 


The  Epicurean  Salad  Bowl.  Diam- 
eter  11 H  In.   lustrous  Kensington 
makes  salads  and  small  punches  W 
even  more  tempting.  $8.50. 


The  Hunt  Tray.  11%  In.  x  20%  in. 
For  cocktails,  lor  coffee  after  din- 
ner, and  whenever  a  tray  should 
look  the  part.  $7.50. 


The  Aztec  Platter.  Diameter  16  in. 
Classic  beauty  for  centerpiece,  lor 
serving  hors  d'oeuvres  and 
canapes,  or  sandwiches.  $10.00. 


The  Hostess  Set.  Four  Individual  ash 
trays,  lour  companion  match  box 
holders.  Burning  matches  and  cigar- 
ettes do  not  stain  Kensington.  $5.00. 


The  Dorchester  Double  Serving  Dish. 
Diameter  10  in.  A  single  covered 
dish,  or  two  individual  dishes,  alike,  W 
but  not  quite  twins.  $8.50. 


The  Clipper  Ship  Buffet  Server. 
14%  in.  x  22%  in.  Complete  with 
wood  center  and  Kensington  parti- 
tions, $12.50.     tray  only,  $10.00. 


Kensington  beauty  endures.  There  is  nobility  to  this  metal,  an  alloy  of 
Aluminum.  Kensington  is  cherished  not  only  for  shape  and  sheen,  but  because 
it  will  neither  tarnish  nor  stain.  Care  and  Kensington  are  strangers. 

As  tribute  to  the  matron,  the  1936  bride,  the  graduates,  the  debutantes,  the 
satiny  lustre  and  grace  of  Kensington  pieces  offer  fitting  loveliness. 

likewise,  Kensington  is  the  highest  tribute  you  can  pay  to  your  own  home. 

You  will  find  these  new,  smartly  styled  and  enduring  Kensington  gifts  at  the 
best  Jewelers,  Department  Stores,  and  Specialty  Shops  everywhere. 
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RIDE  •  GOLF  •  FISH  •  SWIM  •  HIKE  •  CLIMB    OR  LOAF 

<JASPER  NATIONAL  PARK  J 


IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


Your  days  at  Jasper  may  be  filled  with  sport  thrills — golf  on  a 
championship  course,  trail  riding,  fishing  for  speckled  or  rain- 
bow trout  —  your  evenings  with  happy  informal  gaiety  — 
dancing  and  music;  every  activity  is  yours — or  supreme  in- 
activity if  that  is  your  wish. 

At  Canadian  National's  Jasper  Park  Lodge  you  may  enjoy  the 
privacy  of  your  own  individual  cabin,  apart  from  the  Lodge 
itself,  where  with  your  own  family  around  you,  you  may  have 
at  your  call  a  service  and  cuisine  dictated  by 
connoisseurs  of  fine  living. 

Jasper  Park  is  on  the  Canadian  National  Main  i 
Line.    Through  sleeping  cars  from  Montreal,! 
Toronto  and  St.  Paul  to  Jasper  and  Vancouver. 
For  booklets,  low  rail  fares,  etc.,  call  or  write 

BOSTON  -  -  186  Tremont  St. 
CHICAGO  -  4  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 
CINCINNATI 

206  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 
DETROIT  1523  Washington  Blvd. 
LOS  ANGELES  607  So.  Grand  Av. 
NEW  YORK  -  673  Fifth  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  648  Market  St. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

922  15th  St.  N.W 


EVERYWHERE 


a  AiiGHTr  ; 

tiLNT/MAN  WAS 
EMPEROR  M4\ 
AND  

AUSTRIA 

WAS  HIS  ECyAL  PRESERVE 

"Last  Knight  of  Europe",  warrior,  scribe,  angler,  this  Holy  Roman  Emperor  pursued 
elusive  game,  drank  the  heady  wines,  reveled  in  great  castles,  frequented  rollicking 
inns  from  Tyrol's  peaks  to  the  Danube  tides  as  you  may  do  to-day.  He  could  not 
know  the  sporty  golf  courses,  the  ease  of  trans-glacial  Glockner  Road,  the  glories  of 
the  Spanish  Riding  School,  but  he  too  took  the  cure  at  Badgastein,  sailed  the  Dan- 
ube, lingered  in  airy  Salzburg,  gay  Vienna,  at  Semmering,  by  Carinthia's  smiling 
lakes,  in  the  baronial  demesnes  of  Styria.  Prince  and  peasant  followed  him  through 
the  pleasures  of  a  crowded  life.  His  monument  glorifies  Innsbruck's  Hofkirche. 
Austria  is  Europe's  least  expensive  country.  Reductions  up  to  60%  on  railways;  no 
automobile  taxes. 

FESTIVAL  J";    Vienna,  June  7-21.  Bruckner  at  Linz,  July  18-21.  Salzburg, 
July  25,  August  31.  Passion  Plays  at  Thiersee  from  June  to  October. 
Open  season  for  roebuck  and  capercailzie,  from  May ;  chamois,  summer  buck,  early 
August.  For  booklets  on  Hunting,  Fishing,  Golf,  itineraries,  festival  programs, 
consult  your  travel  agent  or 

AUSTRIAN  /TATE  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Dept.  C.  Circle  6-3667 


become  necessary.  As  in  his  other 
farming  operations,  he  believes  in 
making  the  fullest  use  of  the  very 
latest  methods,  and  the  most  up- 
to-date  road,  steamer,  and  rail 
transport  methods  have  therefore 
been  rapidly  adopted. 

The  benefit  to  the  Scilly  Isles, 
and  the  enthusiasm  the  success  has 
aroused,  is  so  great  that  even  the 
cottage  tenants  now  cultivate 
their  own  little  patches  of  flowers, 
and  send  the  cuttings  to  London 
in  the  springtime. 

Periodically,  His  Majesty  has 
arranged  for  tenants  on  his  es- 
tates to  visit  London,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  retail  end  of  their  work.  He  is 
a  great  believer  ih  the  value  of 
close  contact  between  the  farmer 
and  the  buying  public. 

And  he  likes  to  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is 
going  on.  "I  wish  I  had  lots  more 
opportunities  to  visit  this  place," 
he  stated  when  he  visited  his  es- 
tates in  Cornwall  on  the  last  occa- 
sion. "I  feel  that  I'd  fit  in  quite 
well  with  a  farmer's  life." 

To  see  him  tramping  round  the 
farmlands,  wearing  old  tweeds  and 
a  large  check  cap,  as  he  has  done 
many  times,  is  to  realise  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  words.  It  is  a  scene 
that  would  undoubtedly  perplex 
many  foreign  royal  personages, 
accustomed  to  splendor  and  a  life 
under  quite  different  conditions, 
but  to  the  British  sovereign  this  is 
the  life.  He  has  made  it  a  com- 
mercial proposition  too,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  his  advice  has 
been  so  closely  followed  by  other 
farmers  and  stockbreeders. 

"No  one,  I  think,  can  truth- 
fully say  that  as  a  farmer  I  talk 
only  of  theory;  the  suggestion  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  I  sell 
much  of  my  produce  and  cattle," 
was  a  statement  he  made  before  a 
gathering  of  farmers  a  short  time 
ago.  Some  of  the  fruit  from  his 
chief  fruit  farm,  at  Stoke  Clims- 
land,  in  Cornwall,  for  example,  has 
been  sold  in  the  London  wholesale 
markets,  and  stock  from  his  cattle 
farms  have  been  sold  elsewhere  for 
four-figure  sums. 

He  is  sufficiently  and  essentially 
a  business  farmer  and  has  no 
qualms  about  abandoning  a  farm- 
ing project  if  he  finds  that  it  does 
not  pay.  A  few  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, King  Edward  owned  a 
farm  in  another  part  of  England, 
not  far  from  Birmingham.  But  the 
scheme  was  not  as  successful  as 
he  had  hoped,  so  he  gave  up  his 
attempt  in  that  spot. 

Everything  on  the  farms  has 
been  kept  up  to  date.  Electric 
lighting  has  been  installed — not 
only  in  most  of  the  farm  buildings, 
but  also  in  several  of  the  farm- 
steads. These  royal  estates  were 
among  the  very  first  in  Great 
Britain  to  use  motor-driven  trac- 
tors. Cleanliness  and  efficiency 
have  been  made  the  motto  in  the 
dairies  attached  to  the  farms,  and 
the  butter,  cream,  and  cheese  that 
still  goes  from  them  is  of  a  quality 
quite  sufficiently  high  for  the 
tables  of  the  royal  palace. 

A  strange  fact  is  that  the  es- 
tates embrace  mines,  where  coal, 


tin,  lead,  and  iron  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  past.  Some  of  these 
mines  are  workable  today,  and  His 
Majesty  (when  Prince  of  Wales) 
crawled  along  the  underground 
passages  to  see  the  possibilities  for 
his  own  satisfaction. 

He  has  made  a  lengthy  study  of 
farming  in  its  many  aspects,  for 
he  came  into  possession  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  when  he  was 
only  a  boy.  At  that  time,  perhaps, 
such  matters  merely  bored  him. 
Today,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  i 
country  life  and  farming  matters 
rank  high  among  matters  that 
really  interest  the  new  British 
Sovereign  and  Emperor. 

Through  Viking  lands 

{Continued  from  page  32) 
is  their  winter  headquarters.  These 
weird  people  might  be  likened  to 
our  American  Indians  or,  perhaps, 
to  the  Eskimo,  yet  they  are  dis- 
tinctly another  race  with  a  lan- 
guage far  removed  from  any  other 
on  earth.,Their  lives  are  dominated 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  little  animal 
which  is  the  mainspring  in  every 
way  of  their  existence. 

When  the  reindeer  moves,  the 
master,  too,  must  move,  so  the 
Laplander  is  actually  the  slave  of 
his  beast.  The  poet  of  the  race 
whom  I  met  at  Lyngseidet  and 
who  owns  a  herd  of  his  own  (a 
poet,  therefore,  I  need  scarcely 
remark,  peculiarly  well  circum- 
stanced for  one  of  that  ilk),  has 
put  this  thought  into  amusing 
verse.  When  I  visited  him  later  in 
the  season  at  his  home  in  Polnar- 
viken,  he  read  me  the  finished 
poem  which  delighted  me. 

Poetry  coming  out  of  the  frozen 
North?  Well,  all  of  Scandinavia  is 
poetical.  The  long  light  of  the 
warm  summers  seems  to  thaw  out 
these  people;  and,  perhaps,  too, 
an  ancient  culture  plays  its  part. 
Whether  it  be  Danish,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  or  Finnish,  the  lan- 
guage possesses  a  cadence  and  cer- 
tain rhythm  that  make  it  musical. 
Ibsen  and  Strindberg  rank  with 
the  world's  best  dramatic  poets. 

This  was  my  conclusion  the  eve- 
ning I  was  taken  to  the  State 
Theater  in  Copenhagen  by  a  spe- 
cial-delivery postman,  who  had 
been  impressed  with  my  confidence 
in  showing  him  the  contents  of  the 
packet  which  he  had  placed  in  my 
hands.  In  fact,  in  my  haste  I  had 
undone  the  parcel  without  noticing 
that  he  was  lingering  by.  At  any 
rate,  he  began  to  unfold  his  school- 
learned  English,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  most  understandable; 
and  before  I  knew  it  I  had  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  go  with 
him  to  an  Ibsen  play,  "Peer 
Gynt."  In  its  native  Norse,  almost 
the  same  as  Danish,  the  feeling 
and  beauty  of  its  lines  wove  magic 
memories,  the  miracle  wrought 
only  by  the  master  artist. 

This  same  friendly  soul  insisted 
that  I  go  with  him  over  the  week- 
end to  Odense  there  to  visit  the 
home  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
spinner  of  those  wondrous  tales 
so  dear  to  the  childish  heart.  Oh, 
yes,  even  fancy  flourishes  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  imagination 
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THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  De- 
signed to  build  up  those  with 
chronic  colds,  bronchial,  asth- 
matic or  nnua  conditions  in  sunny 
Western  climate.  Flexible  educa- 
tional system.  Medical  care.  Swim- 
ming, Riding.  Altitude  2400 
feet.  Eastern  address — care  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE.  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 


Directors 
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«  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS 


Your  Heart 
Must  Exert 

9000  FT.-LBS. 
DAILY 

When  You  Climb 
Stairs   At  Home 


NO  HEART  STRAIN 

It  hrii  )  (HI  Ride 

Safeguard  your  health 
with  a  Sedgwick. 
Quickly  installed.  All 
types,  electric  and  hand 
power.  Recommended  l>y 
doctors.  Sedgwick  Ma- 
chine Works.  148  West 
15th  St..  New  York.  Es- 
tablished 1893. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

H  M  Id'.TrTIl  low  cost 

"res  i  d  t  n  c  e  V"    *  '-rn 


in  mil  fettered  by  the  blasts  nf  tin 
ninth  wtiii I  As  I  ga/.cd  1 1 1 ). 1 1 1  tin- 
little  one  sliny  while  slucio  house 
nil  .1  slieel  miner  of  the  ptcltv 
old  fashioned  village,  with  farm 
bell*  in  the  neighboring  nninln 
side  announcing  with  « onsidcrahlc 
i  lamor  the  sup|Nar  hour,  images  of 
the  I'gly  Duckling  and  all  thai 
host  of  queer,  quaint  characters, 
whom  Hans  Andersen  assembled 
between  the  covers  of  his  immortal 
book,  trooped  before  my  mind's 
e\  e  I  In-  \  .due  of  the  eternal  veri 
ties  tn  humanity  which  he  ion 
vcved  through  his  words,  fabric  of 
fables  that  they  were,  now  dawned 
upon  me.  Jtist  a>  Selma  l.agcrlof, 
no  doubt  the  greatest  "I  women 
writers  given  to  the  world  by 
Sweden,  put  her  Nils  on  the  hat  k 
of  a  gigantic  swan  and  sent  him 
a-traveling,  so  Hans  Andersen  has 
set  a-going  many  a  child's  imag- 
ination. Knut  Hamsun,  Norwegian 
si  ribe,  too,  possesses  the  ability  to 
appeal  to  old  and  young  alike. 

The  sagas  of  these  northern 
lands  tell  startling  tales  of  the 
hardihood  not  only  of  the  ancient 
Vikings  but  of  kings  who  lead 
their  hordes  into  awful  but  pic- 
turesque battle.  Valjemar  Atter- 
dag,  dreadful  and  dramatic  Dane, 
when  he  captured  and  sacked 
Yisby,  the  Km  hauled  City  on  the 
Baltic  Island  of  (lot land,  gave  to 
history  some  of  its  most  colorful 
pages  on  pageantry  in  warfare. 

Finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
after  many  weeks  of  siege  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  Visbians  or  to 
wear  down  their  economic  reserves, 
Atterdag  decided  upon  another 
sort  of  campaign — this  one  to  be 
of  the  heart.  Looking  down  from 
the  point  on  the  wall  that  he  and 
his  men  one  day  gained,  he  beheld 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Burgomeister.  His  heart  flew  up, 
his  thoughts  down.  At  first  glimpse 
of  the  girl  he  found  himself  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  her.  But  he 
must  put  war  above  love  in  this 
case.  Forthwith  his  mind  was  made 
up.  He  would  disguise  himself  as 
a  Yisbian  and.  during  the  second 
night  watch,  when  guards  usually 
slept,  he  would  steal  into  the  old 
town.  This  he  did.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  ardently  wooing  the  girl. 
Finally,  after  weeks,  with  his  heart 
still  soaring,  but  his  plan  pretty 
mirey  and  sordid,  he  whispered  his 
love  with  one  breath  and  begged 
for  the  keys  to  the  city's  gates 
with  the  next.  Through  honest  af- 
fection he  achieved  dishonorable 
purpose.  The  stronghold  was  there- 
upon quickly  taken. 

The  merchants  of  that  ancient 
Hanseatic  city,  who  had  made  it 
one  of  the  world's  three  wealthiest, 
were,  of  course,  much  more  prac- 
tical than  sentimental;  and  so  the 
poor  girl  was  buried  alive,  as  soon 
as  her  guilt  was  proved,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  thirty-seven 
magnificent  towers  of  Visby's  wall. 

This  story,  like  many  others, 
fell  from  the  lips  of  ancient  Fru 
Kindberg  who  still  lives  and 
thinks,  as  do  most  Visbians,  far 
back  in  the  Middle  Ages.  She  had 
been  sitting  beneath  my  little  bal- 
cony, knitting  things  for  her  chil- 
dren who  had  long  since  gone  to 


If  living 
costs  you  $8.2I  per  day 
read  this 
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Several  time*  in  our  advertisements  we  have  said  that  you  may  actually  travel 
Hound  the  World  for  no  more  than  it  costs  to  stay  right  here  at  home.  Neverthe- 
less penp.r  are  always  surprised  when  their  trnvi  1  agents  hIiow  them  that  this  in 
indeed  a  fart ..  .if  living  eoBts  them  only  a  little  more  than  eight  dollars  per  day. 
H«n  is  the  Bimplc  (and  thrilling)  nrithmetic: 

Divide  a  Hound  the  World  President  Liner  First  Class  fare  by  104..  .the  num- 
ber of  days  en  route.  The  result  is  exactly  $8.21  per  day. 


Thus  you  will  lunch  in  Manila,  ..in  an  open  air 
dining  room,  filled  with  bright-plumed  birds 


costs  just  '854 
First  Class 


This  includes  all  the  necessities  of  living  excepting  only  clothes  and  incidentals. 
It  includes  your  own  outside  stateroom  and  the  club  privileges  of  comfortable 
public  rooms  and  sport  decks  and  an  outdoor  swimming  pool.  It  provides  varied, 
delicious  meals  and  snacks . . .  and  a  whole  retinue  of  servants  at  your  beck  and  call. 

And  as  you  cruise  along  the  Sunshine  Route  you'll  see  Hawaii  and  Japan,  China 
and  the  Philippines. .  .the  Malay  States,  India,  Egypt,  Italy  and  France. 

Sail  from  New  York  via  Havana  and  Panama  to  California,  or  board  your  Presi- 
dent Liner  there.  Make  a  continuous  104  day  voyage  or  stopover  as  you  wish, 
continue  on  the  next  or  another  of  these  regular  fortnightly-sailing  ships.  Favor- 
able exchange  in  most  foreign  countries  keeps  the  cost  of  stopovers  and  sidetrips 
very  low.  And  you  may  take  two  full  years. .  .But  get  all  the  details. 

See  yourTravel  Agent .  Or  write  us  at  604  Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York;  1 1 0  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago;  or  311  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Offices  in  other  principal  cities. 

NEW  YORK-CALIFORNIA  ■  ORIENT  •  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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RANCHES 


Give  yourself  and  your  family 
the  advantage  of  a  vacation  on  one  of 
the  famous  dude  ranches  of  Wyoming 
or  Montana  this  summer. 

Away  from  the  enervating  heat  of 
cities;  from  the  swift  pace  of  the  noisy 
business  world;  from  the  dull  hum- 
drum of  household  duties. 

Ride  horseback  through  flower- 
filled  valleys;  across  the  endless  plains; 
through  the  forests  and  the  canyons; 
as  high  and  as  far  as  you  care  to  go 
into  the  mountain  wilderness  of  the 
Bighorns  or  the  Absarokas.  Experi- 
enced guides  take  you  everywhere. 

You  hike  a  good  deal;  go  camping 
or  make  a  pack  trip;  enjoy  some  of 
the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world; 
pitch  horseshoes,  learn  to  twirl  a  rope; 
sit  on  the  top  rail  of  a  corral  fence 
and  watch  the  cowboys  work  with 
calves  and  colts;  lend  a  hand  at  round- 
up; visit  the  rodeos  'roundabout — 
well,  just  about  everything  you've 
always  wanted  to  do. 

Boots,  chaps  and  a  ten-gallon  hat; 
sunshine  and  saddle  leather;  warm, 
cloudless  days  and  cool,  crisp  nights 
that  call  for  blankets. 


GO  BURLINGTON 

Fast,  efficient  rail  service 
— Air-conditioned  trains — 

Leave  Chicago  this  morning 
on  the  famous  ARISTOCRAT 
and  reach  Sheridan  tomorrow 
afternoon — only  one  night  on 
the  way,  both  going  out  and 
coming  back. 

Or  leave  Chicago  any  night  on 
the  North  Coast  Limited 

—  get  to  Cody  in  37  hours. 


We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new 
free  booklet  ...  a  list  of  the  ranches 
...  an  interesting  guide  to  ranch  life. 


Burlington 
Route 


Albert  Cotsworth  II 
Passenger  Traffic 
Manager 
Burlington  Railroad 
Chicago 


America,  and  mumbling  scraps  of 
home  news  just  as  if  they  could 
hear  her,  when  she  spied  me  above. 
"Come  down,"  she  called,  "I've 
another  little  tale  of  my  old  town 
to  tell  you."  And  while  I  gazed  out 
across  ruined  abbeys,  rose  clad  and 
lovely,  to  the  blue,  dancing  waters 
of  the  restless  Baltic,  I  heard  not 
only  of  the  ill-fated  Burgomeister's 
daughter,  but  likewise  of  the  un- 
doing of  Valjemar  Atterdag  by  his 
own  greed.  Pointing  toward  the 
sea  she  told  of  his  ships,  laden 
with  riches,  that  still  lay  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  shore,  safely 
stowed  in  Baltic  depths. 

Not  satisfied  with  every  mov- 
able thing  of  gold  and  silver  that 
he  had  loaded  in  his  bottoms,  he 
ordered  the  lighthouse  tower  de- 
stroyed in  order  that  he  might  in- 
clude in  his  booty  that  large  and 
rare  carbuncle  that  tinged  light  red 
and  gave  it  that  quality  that  made 
its  rays  fog  piercing.  Scarcely  had 
his  ships  gotten  under  way  than  a 
storm  broke.  Without  guiding  light 
they  were  helpless  and  all  were 
wrecked  within  the  hour.  Once 
more  history  recorded  the  result  of 
lust  for  wealth  and  power;  but, 
alas,  we  pay  little  heed  to  such 
chronicled  warnings. 

I've  remarked  that  the  Middle 
Ages  still  live  within  the  walls  of 
Visby.  But  it  was  in  the  Naerodal, 
that  wildly  beautiful  valley  far 
back  in  the  Sognefjord,  that  I 
really  felt  that  I  had  moved  back 
in  time  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
It  was  a  foggy,  misty  morning  that 
I  found  myself  literally  riding  the 
clouds.  Bounding  along  on  one  of 
those  queer  vehicles  weirdly  named 
stolkjaerre,  a  thing  of  two  wheels 
and  a  rather  springless  seat,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  narrow  winding 
road  had  disappeared.  Great  cur- 
tains of  clouds  completely  draped 
the  canyon.  Only  the  swishing  tail 
of  the  spirited  little  Norwegian 
horse  when  it  grazed  my  nose  and 
the  driver  who  sat  behind  me  were 
visible.  At  last  my  wish  had  come 
true;  I  was  riding  the  clouds  with 
that  Viking  horde,  the  Valkerie, 
only  instead  of  the  thunder  of 
thousands  of  hoofs  and  the  clatter 
of  armor,  there  was  silence. 

Suddenly  the  illusion  was  shat- 
tered. Cries  of  a  woman  rent  the 
air.  Above  where  the  road  curved 
in  its  upward  windings  and  in  a 
spot  from  which  a  current  of  air 
had  swept  away  the  fog,  I  glimpsed 
the  Duchess,  a  pleasant  old  lady 
who  because  of  her  pompous  way 
aboard  boat  had  been  thus  face- 
tiously dubbed.  She  was  waving 
her  arms  wildly,  while  her  driver, 
a  husky  young  fellow,  held  her  in 
a  sort  of  embrace  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  her  from  falling  out  of  the 
carriage  backward.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  in  a  slight  lunge  the 
little  horse  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  precipitation  rearward;  but 
my  impression  was  as  I  gazed  up- 
ward that  the  Duchess  was  exag- 
gerating her  fright  for  tactful  rea- 
sons. At  any  rate,  when  we  reached 
Stalheim  in  the  afternoon,  her  fre- 
quent allusions  to  how  handsome 
and  fine  was  Ollie  Olsen  made  me 
feel  that  my  surmise  concerning 
her  display  of  timidity  with  the 


stolkjaerre  driver  was  definitely 
correct  and  well  founded. 

By  comparison  the  road  down 
the  Naerodal  is  fairly  straight.  Be- 
yond the  pretty  village  of  Merok, 
deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  gorgeous 
Geirangerfjord,  there  is  a  narrow 
turnpike  that  zigzags  into  the 
mountain  heights.  Its  curves  are 
countless,  and  time  and  again  it 
doubles  on  itself.  At  the  hamlet  of 
Knuten  there  is  a  perfect  loop 
where  this  tortuous  way  crosses 
itself  at  right  angles.  A  few  miles 
beyond  from  a  place  of  unspeak- 
able name — Djupvandshytten — ■ 
there  is  an  unspeakably  wondrous 
and  beautiful  view;  and,  as  you 
roll  along,  now  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  and  then  through  a  dark, 
narrow  cut  in  the  mountain's  flank, 
you  can't  help  feeling  that  you 
have  found  one  of  the  earth's  most 
wildly  beautiful  spots. 

There  are  places  where  the 
spray  from  waterfalls,  which 
Nature  has  lavishly  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  Norway,  is  blown 
over  you  in  rainbow  curtains;  and 
when  you  see  for  the  first  time  the 
wind-tossed  Falls  of  the  Seven  Sis- 
ters, touched  with  the  magic  of 
the  sun,  you  conclude  that  even  a 
bleak  hillside  with  such  watery 
drapery  streaming  over  it  can  be- 
come a  thing  of  enchantment. 

But  my  guide,  Arne,  had  reined 
in  his  horse  and  was  pointing  up- 
ward. "We  must  go  high  on  a 
visit,"  he  said.  "Up  there  lives  a 
friend."  I  looked  skyward. 

Aloft  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  on  a  shelving  rock  hung 
a  hut.  Children  tethered  to  a  tree 
with  ropes  to  prevent  their  falling 
over  the  mountainside  laughed  and 
disported  themselves  unmindful  of 
the  giddy  height  at  which  they 
played.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  sheer  drop  of  three  thousand 
feet  into  a  chasm  of  awesome  as- 
pect. Dangling  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  was  a  ladder;  Arne  yelped. 
The  ladder  was  let  down  and  we 
climbed  to  the  first  landing  spot 
which  was,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
three  feet  square.  Then  the  ladder 
was  hauled  up  until  its  bottom 
rested  on  the  landing;  and  when 
we  had  gained  the  dooryard  of  the 
tiny  red  and  white  house,  with  the 
children  standing  about  transfixed, 
fists  in  mouths,  the  father  began 
an  apology  for  having  kept  us 
waiting  before  lowering  the  ladder. 
"I  feared  for  something,"  he  said. 
"I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  you 
weren't  the  tax-collector." 

But  everywhere  throughout 
Scandinavia  I  found  these  friendly 
souls.  My  progress  across  Sweden 
by  way  of  the  Gota  Canal  was  a 
succession  of  hearty  greetings  and 
warm  welcomings. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  quiet 
evening  when  the  boat  moved 
silently  around  a  bend  in  the 
stream  and  a  little  hamlet  sprang 
suddenly  into  view.  In  the  sin- 
gularly clear  air  of  the  late  sum- 
mer twilight,  the  tiny  red  and  buff 
houses  stood  out  in  relief  like  so 
many  toy  structures.  The  straight, 
white  boles  of  the  birches,  together 
with  long,  green  stretches  of 
shaded  lawn  and  brilliant  beds  of 
yellow  asters  and  old-fashioned 


This 
Summer 

more  than  _ 
ever    \#  land  of  sunlit  nights 


CWEDEN! 


American  women  are  awake  to  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  a  summer  in  Sweden  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

More  vacationed  there  last  summer  than 
ever  before. 

The  long  days  of  health-giving  sunlight — 
the  added  time  outdoors — the  purity  of  the 
food  —  the  scenic  beauties  —  historic  riches 
and,  above  all,  the  unfailing,  kindly  and  hon- 
est Swedish  hospitality  that  greets  them 
everywhere — these  are  the  important  reasons 
why  American  women  are  selecting  Sweden 
for  their  summer  holidays. 

P.S.  By  the  way.  shopping  in  Sweden  is  a  delight — 
exquisite  bargains  in  art  handicraft. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

with  complete  travel  detail  of delightful  journeys 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries — a  treasure 
house  of  vacation  guidance. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE        Dept.  CL        NEW  YORK 


MOCKBA 

(MOSCOW) 

To  be  au  courant  in  a  travel 
way  these  days  it  is  necessary 
to  include  the  capital  of  the 
Land  of  the  Soviets  in  one's 
European  holiday.  Its  Art, 
Music  and  Theatre  Festivals 
attract  visitors  from  every  cor' 
ner  of  the  globe.  Its  news 
events  figure  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  world. 

From  Scandinavian  coun' 
tries,  from  the  Continent  or 
from  London,  Moscow  is  easi' 
ly  reached  by  train  or  boat. 
By  plane,  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  hours.  Special  conducted 
and  independent  tours  can  be 
worked  into  your  European 
itinerary.  Rates  in  Russia  from 
$8  Tourist  to  $15  a  day  First 
Class,  all  expenses  included. 

"THE  NEW  SOVIET 
TRAVEL  GUIDE  BOOK" 
containing  sample  itineraries, 
descriptions,  pictures,  travel 
suggestions  and  unique  full' 
page  illustrated  maps,  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 
65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
"Intourist"  Representatives 
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country    or  i>  iim)  '>«*  youi  '«'»  ^ 

to  M.llld  Willi  -H'llir  ownei  mi  l 
dead  quiel  isri'i'ii  lope  .mil  have  i 
kind  «>l  yearling  lillies  called  ii|>, 
treading  i->  tl  iniiiK  <  •  ili  i  i .  i" 
miule  around  \ .'in  |>«>.  kel  ■  foi 
sugar.  Hut  the  *  luiu  r>  arc  lli.il 
altci  litany  while  gates  have  t  loscd 
behind  you  ami  you  arc  not  sure 
whelhci  i  he  List  plan-  you  s.iw 
was  CMllfton  or  Cold  Stream, 
\ou  will  end  where  the  majority 
do.  ,H  tin'  small  m|u.iii'  I'.irn  on 
tin-  lull  .it  Samuel  1>.  Riddle's 
Farawav  Farm.  the  least  prctcn 
tious  of  all  the  stables  and  the 
most  visited.  Fifteen  thousand 
people  a  year  troop  through  it  and 
sign  the  guest  hook.  I'hree  men 
guard  it  night  and  day,  and  its 
inmate  is  insured  for  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  this  in  the  history  of  racing. 

The  audience  gives  hack  re- 
specttully  as  he  is  brought  out, 
and  someone  "II. its  off.  gen- 

tlemen' "  It  is  whispered  that  the 
dig  Negro  leading  him  is  the  only 
man  who  can  enter  his  stall  at 
night  without  a  lantern,  and  that 
he  is  a  hard  horse  to  handle.  He 
dances  ,t  little,  and  the  gallery, 
breathless,  retreats  again. 

"And  thishyere,"  says  the  smil- 
ing Negro,  "is  Man  o'  War — him- 
self Stan-  still.  Red!" 

He  poses  quietly  during  the  rest 
of  the  showing,  his  small  head 
high  above  the  tall  Negro's.  The 
sunlight  picks  up  the  reddish  tinge 
in  the  gloss  of  his  coat,  tlows  down 
his  neck  and  changes  to  shadow 
among  the  terrific  muscles  of  his 
shoulders.  They  have  named  Fa- 
yette County's  newest  bridge  for 
him.  Herbert  Haseltine,  sculptor 
of  the  British  Champion  Animals, 
came  to  Lexington  to  model  him. 
A  statue  of  him  has  been  erected 
in  Belmont  Park,  and  they  have 
made  it  practically  illegal  to  leave 
Kentucky  without  seeing  him — 
and  none  of  it  seems  unreasonable 
when  you  do.  There  he  is — the 
horse  that  smashed  five  world's 
records,  swept  the  tracks,  and 
backed  the  bookmakers  into  a  cor- 
ner, all  without  being  extended 
in  a  single  race. 

"Never  know  he  was  nineteen, 
would  you?"  someone  says,  and  a 
VOke  asks:  "Why  did  they  retire 
him  from  the  turf  so  soon?" 

The  Negro's  grin  spreads  wide 
as  he  drawls  the  fitting  answer. 
"He  didn't  have  no  competishun, 
suh!" 

That  ends  the  performance.  The 
high  head  and  magnificent  body 
move  toward  the  stable  again,  fol- 
lowed by  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
hand  clapping.  Man  o'  War  doesn't 
like  it.  and  dances  a  little.  As  you 
drive  back  to  Lexington  the  white 
houses  are  growing  dusky  in  the 
twilight  under  the  heavy  trees. 

A  trout  s  table 
manners 
(Continued  from  page  52) 
gills  open,  it  will  enter  his  mouth 
further  if  it  is  not  subject  to  pull 
from  the  leader. 

When  a  fish,  lying  near  the  sur- 
face, takes  a  natural  by  rising  to 
the  surface  and  sucking  it  in,  he 


Usually  lakes  a  little  an  into  hi  , 
mouth  with  the  lly.  When  he  expel 
this  air,  he  leaves  a  bubble  on  the 
•Urfai  e  \\  e  ha\e  all  ,ccn  sin  li  I  ml  > 
hies  in  smooth,  slow  water,  usually 
\et\  near  the  bank.  Ilicy  arc  the 
indication  of  a  good  fish  in  a  feed 
ing  position  near  the  surface,  and 
should  never  be  ignored.  It  may 
lake  scune  tune  In  discover  just 
where  the  fish  lies,  but  it  is  time 
well  pent.  A  trout  feeding  in  this 
manner  is  not  likely  to  turn  aside 
for  a  lly  several  feet  from  where  he 
is  lying.  Tn  this  mood,  he  seems  to 
want  a  lly  that  floats  directly  over 
him,  and  the  angler  should  see  that 
he  gets  it  not  by  dropping  the 
artificial  fly  "on  his  nose,"  but  by 
letting  it  float  down  to  him  from 
several  feet  above. 

When  we  see  a  trout  near  the 
bank  taking  naturals  with  a  def- 
inite swirl,  it  means  that  he  is  not 
lying  near  the  surface,  and  is  more 
willing  to  move  some  distance  to 
take  a  fly.  The  best  procedure  in 
this  case  is  to  float  the  artificial  fly 
past  him,  several  feet  out  from  his 
position,  with  the  leader  directly 
away  from  him.  If  he  comes  out  for 
it,  he  will  come  quickly,  with 
mouth  and  gills  open  to  scoop  it  in. 
In  case  he  refuses  to  come  this  dis- 
tance, float  the  fly  down  a  path 
somewhat  closer  to  him,  rather 
than  put  it  right  over  him.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  fish  feeding 
in  this  manner  is  slightly  nervous; 
otherwise  he  would  be  lying  close 
to  the  surface  and  sucking  in  flies — 
the  method  of  an  unworried,  hun- 
gry fish.  Now,  by  making  the  fish 
come  for  the  fly,  you  are  able  to 
keep  vour  leader  away  from  him, 
thus  focusing  his  entire  attention 
on  the  fly  itself — a  thing  you  could 
not  do  if  you  dropped  the  fly  di- 
rectly over  him. 

Another  reason  for  floating  the 
fly  some  distance  out  from  the 
bank  past  such  a  fish,  is  that  he  is 
probably  not  lying  in  the  open, 
but  back  under  some  overhanging 
part  of  the  bank.  In  such  a  position 
he  probably  couldn't  see  a  fly  too 
close  to  the  bank,  but  would  see 
the  leader  only.  The  experience  of 
many  anglers  has  amply  proved 
the  soundness  of  this  idea. 

There  are  places  along  the  bank 
— I  think  of  several  at  the  foot  of 
trees  growing  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  water — where  a  fish  apparently 
lies  against  the  trunk,  with  no 
overhanging  protection  over  him. 
During  the  day  time,  the  fly  must 
literally  be  floated  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in 
order  to  tempt  a  rise.  The  fish  does 
not  wish  to  move  out  from  the 
bank,  and  will  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  a  fly  six  inches  away  from 
it.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing this  fish  from  the  one 
who  is  coming  out  from  a  hole  in 
the  bank  and  taking  naturals  with 
a  swirl.  To  discriminate  in  this 
manner  between  the  different  posi- 
tions and  moods  of  trout  along  the 
bank,  and  to  fish  the  fly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  probable  facts 
as  outlined  above,  will  make  a 
marked  difference  in  the  success  of 
the  angler  during  the  brighter  part 
of  the  day.  Toward  evening  the 
trout  become  less  temperamental. 
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AN  ARTISTS  GAME  BAG 

By  LYNN  BOGUE  HUNT 

America's  leading  bird  painter  has  pictured  every 
game  bird,  both  upland,  wild  fowl  and  shore  birds- 
including  the  chief  predatory  birds  and  small  animals 
—found  in  the  United  States.  This  superb  collection  of 
drawings  and  paintings  is  beautifully  reproduced  in 
collotype,  with  four  plates  in  colour.  The  book  is 
bound  in  brown  crushed  levant  pattern  with  gold  and 
sepia  decoration.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books 
ever  published  by  The  Derrydale  Press. 
1250  numbered  copies.  $15.00 

2$  de  luxe  copies,  autographed,  hand  bound  in  imported 
leather,  and  including  an  original  water  colour  $125.00 

MARK   RIGHT/  By  NASH  BUCKINGHAM 

Another  volume  of  stories  by  the  author  of  "De  Shootinest  Gcnt'man,"  which 
went  out  of  print  and  to  a  premium  when  published.  Many  of  the  same  characters 
appear  in  it.  The  book  is  bound  in  red  with  a  colour  plate  medallion  inset  of 
quail,  uniform  in  size  and  design  with  "De  Shootinest  Gent'man." 
/750  numbered  copies.  $7-50 

NEW  LINES  FOR  FLYFISHERS 

By  WILLIAM  BAYARD  STURGIS 

This  is  the  only  fishing  book  in  many  years,  the  con- 
tents of  which  treat  with  entirely  new  matters.  The 
author  has  developed  by  extended  experiments  a  num- 
ber of  new  ideas  in  connection  with  tackle,  casting, 
fly  tying,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Ralph  L.  Boyer,  and  with 
_5?  diagrams  by  the  author.  Bound  in  green  linen  with 
gold  and  dark  green  decoration.  950  copies.  $7.50 

TRAINING  HUNTERS,  JUMPERS,  AND  HACKS 

by  Lt.-Col.  Harry  D.  Chamberlin.  Col.  Chamberlin's  first  book  was  "Riding 
and  Schooling  Horses."  This  is  the  second  part  of  his  outstanding  work  on 
modern  horsemanship.  Will  be  ready  in  June.  1250  numbered  copies.  $10.00 


THOROUGHBRED 

By  BURTON  L.  SPILLER 

The  author  of  "Grouse  Feathers",  which  immediately 
went  out  of  print,  lias  written  a  splendid  collection  of 
stories  about  field  trials,  bird  dogs  and  other  animals. 
Illustrated  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt.  The  book  is  uniform 
in  size  and  design  with  "Grouse  Feathers,"  and  is 
bound  in  blue  with  gold  and  white  decoration. 
950  numbered  copies.  $:o.oo 


ANGLING  OF  THE  TEST 
by  H.  G.  PlCKERING.297  copies.  $6.00 


The  MODERN  FOXHOUND 
by  C.  R.  Acton.  Illustrated.  $$.00 
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Collector's 
Luck 
at  Sloane's 


18th  Century  "Lanthorn" 


Gilt  gesso  lantern,  or  "lanthorn"  as  termed  in  the  18  th 
Century  .  .  .  used  for  lighting-  draughty  halls.  Although 
many  lanterns  of  the  walnut  and  mahogany  veneered 
type  have  survived,  there  are  just  two  authentic  gilt  gesso 
examples  recorded.  A  London  collector  last  year  asked 
185  pounds  for  this  item.  A  fortunate  circumstance  per- 
mits Sloane's  Four  Centuries  Shop  to  offer  it  at  $450. 


W  &  J 


SLOANE 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  47TH  •  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    BEVERLY    HILLS,  CALIF. 


EDWD.  F.  CALDWELL  &  C°  | 

36-40  WEST  15th  ST.,  N.  Y.C. 

CALL  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR 

ECCLESIASTIC  DEP'T 


Chandeliers 
Altar  Sets 

Chalices 

and  Patens 
Railings 

Doors  and 
Tabernacles 

Sanctuary- 
Lamps 


Candelabra 
Candlesticks 
Crucifixes 
Crosses  and 
Reliquaries 
Lecterns 
Votive  Tablets 
Baptismal- 
Fonts 


DESIGNERS  &  MAKERS  OF  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

ESTABLISHED  1895 


Old  opain  in 
Calif  ornia 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

in  the  colony.  As  eldest  son,  en- 
titled to  the  mayorazgo  of  his  par- 
ents' houses  in  Spain  and  thus 
ranked  as  nobility,  he  was  obliged, 
under  forfeiture  of  his  titles  and 
inheritances,  to  obtain  royal  as- 
sent before  marrying.  The  delay, 
while  the  young  lady  was  officially 
traced  as  noble  and  a  descendant 
of  the  same  ancient  house  as  Al- 
fonso Carrillo,  was  irksome  to  the 
dashing  young  officer.  From  the 
minute  of  his  arrival  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, he  had  set  his  heart  on  mar- 
rying the  beautiful  Maria  Antonia, 
only  daughter  of  the  comman- 
dante.  In  due  time,  permission  was 
accorded  and  by  the  marriage  was 
founded  a  new  family  of  truly 
noble  lineage  and  tradition. 

Don  Jose,  fitted  by  nature  to 
command  and  govern,  soon  found 
himself  stepping  into  the  shoes  of 
his  father-in-law  as  captain  and 
commandante  of  the  presidio. 
From  that  minute,  the  doors  of  the 
de  la  Guerra  house  seemed  never 
-  closed.  His  home  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  business  and  social  life 
of  the  pueblo.  An  orchestra  was 
hired  by  the  year  to  entertain  his 
guests  and  play  for  the  nightly 
gatherings  of  young  folk  in  the 
de  la  Guerra  house. 

Needless  to  say,  Don  Jose  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  Spaniards  in 
California.  Starting  with  large  land 
grants  from  the  King,  his  estate 
grew  to  more  than  250,000  acres, 
all  well  stocked.  The  saying  that 
Don  Jose  never  knew  how  much 
he  was  worth  was  doubtlessly  true. 
At  least,  that  was  the  theory  his 
young  sons  were  wont  to  favor. 
(Don  Jose  and  Dona  Maria  had 
thirteen  children,  eight  of  them 
sons.)  The  story  is  that  Don  Jose 
kept  huge  baskets  of  gold  in  the 
second  story  of  a  small  building 
back  of  the  mansion.  As  the  boys 
grew  to  be  young  men  about  town, 
they  concocted  the  idea  of  loosen- 
ing a  couple  of  tiles  from  the  roof 
and,  by  a  clever  device  all  their 
own,  hooked  up  gold  pieces  to 
line  their  pockets.  The  fact  that 
the  gold  pieces  were  never  missed 
indicates  that  the  old  Don  either 
was  very  generous  or,  as  the  boys 
thought,  never  noticed  that  the 
coins  had  been  purloined. 

Don  Jose  was  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  discriminating 
taste.  His  home  was  magnificently 
furnished  with  choice  furniture, 
silver,  and  books  and  the  remark- 
able thing  is  that  these  priceless 
possessions  have  been  kept  by  his 
many  descendants.  More  often,  the 
later  generations  have  been  forced 
to  sacrifice  their  inheritances. 

The  silver  of  the  de  la  Guerras 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  things. 
There  was  a  silver  service,  not  for 
eight  or  twelve  as  we  might  think 
elegant  today,  but  for  one  hun- 
dred. And,  why  not,  when  you 
think  of  the  number  of  guests  en- 
tertained on  festal  occasions?  We 
have  only  to  read  of  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Ana  Maria,  to 
Yankee  Alfred  Robinson,  as  told 


by  Richard  Henry  Dana  in  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  to  realize 
the  elaborateness  of  the  de  la 
Guerra  functions. 

The  service  includes  platters 
and  trays  of  all  sizes,  plates  of  all 
sizes,  large  and  small  vegetable 
dishes,  water  mugs,  tea  cups,  wine 
glasses,  and  countless  odd  pieces. 

When  cakes  were  passed  on  an 
especially  handsome  silver  tray  at 
Dona  Serena's  tea,  my  companion 
of  the  moment  told  the  story  of 
Dona  Serena's  mother  finding  an 
Indian  servant  scooping  ashes  out 
of  a  fireplace  onto  the  tray.  The 
tray  probably  was  nearer  at  hand 
than  an  ash  bucket.  But,  think  of 
it,  these  handsome  old  pieces  are 
not  silver  plate,  but  all  solid  silver, 
engraved  with  Don  Jose's  full  i 
name,  and  the  date,  1779,  the  year 
of  his  birth. 

Due  to  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
changes  in  government,  few  of  the 
original  Spanish  grants  today  are 
held  by  any  of  the  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers.  In  the  case  of 
Don  Josefs  family,  a  modest  acre- 
age still  is  in  their  hands.  (Modest, 
in  comparison  to  the  quarter-mil- 
lion-acre inheritance.) 

Dona  Serena  de  Koch  owns  a 
part  of  the  Los  Alamos  ranch,  on 
which  is  the  old  ranch  house  built 
in  1830.  The  rancho,  originally, 
was  48,000  acres,  a  grant  from  the 
King  of  Spain  to  Jose  Antonio  de 
la  Guerra,  old  Don  Jose's  eldest 
son,  for  service  rendered  to  the 
Spanish  government.  In  the  early 
'80's,  the  rancho  was  transferred 
to  Don  Gaspar  Orena,  father  of 
the  lovely  Dona  Serena. 

There  is  an  interesting  story 
connected  with  the  ranch  house, 
which  old  settlers  persist  in.  Salo- 
mon Pico  was  a  bandit  in  these 
parts,  north  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Rather,  he  was  a  patriotic  avenger 
who  held  up  gringos.  He  was  never 
known  to  molest  a  Californian.  He 
roamed  the  hills  asking  for  shelter 
wherever  he  was  at  nightfall.  The 
courtesy  was  granted  partly  in  de- 
fense, and  partly  because  it  wasj 
the  custom  to  give  lodging  to  wan- 
derers,  irrespective  of  caste. 

Pico  came  often  to  Los  Alamos  1 
rancho.  The  ranch  house  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  beautiful  wide  val-i 
ley,  which  sweeps  off  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  south.  From  the  ranch 
house,  old  Pico  could  see  ap-I 
proaching  stage  coaches  almost  as 
easily  as   from  his  observation! 
point,  not  far  distant. 

The  story  is  that,  on  one  visit! 
to  the  rancho,  he  spent  the  night 
digging  under  the  bedroom  floor.! 
Soon  after,  he  was  killed  but,  be-fj 
fore  he  died,  he  confided  to  an! 
unknown  wayfarer  that  his  stolenjj 
loot  was  hidden  under  the  de  lajj 
Guerra  ranch  house.  How  muchjj 
digging  has  ever  been  done,  I  do  j 
not  know.  But  one  does  well  to; 
muster  enough  self-control  to  re-U 
sist  suggesting  immediate  workl 
with  pick  and  shovel. 

Recently,  the  old  ranch  housei 
has  been  reconditioned  and  redec-|  I 
orated  under  the  supervision  oil  i 
Eduardo  de  Koch,  the  well-known  j 
decorator  in  Olvera  Street,  Losfl 
Angeles,  son  of  Dona  Serena.  It  ] 
is  furnished  in  the  superb  old  an-  j 
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ErklM  Studios 

17  Laiington  Avanua,  Naw  York 


ITALIAN  STONE 
WALL  FOUNTAIN 


Thin  beautiful  Im- 
liortad  fountain  ha« 
a  hai'kitrminil  of 
Verona,  murhlp.  with 
rat  vnl  i  ■■  il, 
bowl  mill  ilrntiil 
aurrounti  of  Owaera, 
•ton*.  Hvlirht  H'-j 
ft.  Pric*.  Mil. 


Hcautlfy  your  «»r- 
d*n  from  our  com- 
plete      .,-1.  ,  tn-n  of 

Harden  furniture, 
fountains  and  01  na- 


Wm.  H.   lackton  Company 

r  <MM,.».  ,1  1*17 


NOW  you  ran  havr  lht«  arra*rlr-« 
fi  rm  n  iu  ( i  r  v\m.  ,  n.i..r-.  .1 1.. 

Decorator-,  u-ol  l>*  t>.ifl-mi*n  .mil  m.nlr 
by  one  of  the  foremast  cabinet  maker* 
In  America.  Guaranteed  to  aive  rich 
patina  to  lifrle**  finWhr«— rleanine  anil 
nouri-hine  wood  —  rrMorinc  its  beauty. 
Enclose  SI  with  your  order  or  *ent 
C.  O.  D.  plu*  -mall  mailinx  cbarae.  Ex- 
clusively -old  hv  the  linker-  — 

CHAR AK  FURNITURE  CO. 

38  Vi  areham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TAYLO  R 
LOW 


758  MADISON  AVE 

NEW  YORK 


lit|iirs  which  went  i lit  1 1  it  scvcnly- 
livr  years  ago  whrii  Don  ( i;is|  1.11 
Oumi.i  Int. line  Ihc  owner.  Old 
thesis,  mirrors,  s.it.is,  lour  post- 
1  1  .mil  .ill,  li.ivc  hern  Iff  I  ;is  they 
were  when  the  family  rode  in  their 
six  horse  cinich  witli  outriders 
hack  and  forth  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. One  modern  touch  is  the 
h  nm  veranda,  running  the  full 
length  of  the  house,  which  has 
heen  made  into  a  delightful  out- 
door living  room. 

Like  all  the  other  treasures,  the 
fine  old  adobe  lias  been  kept  and 
constantly  occupied.  At  present,  it 
is  the  home  of  Senorita  Delfma, 
the  daughter  of  Don  Jose's  son, 
Pablo  He,  it  was,  who  inherited 
his  father's  gift  of  leadership. 
Modestly,  yet  with  certain  natural 
pride,  this  charming  white-haired 
daughter  recalls  her  father  as  a 
member  of  the  group  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
California  and  who  later  became 
a  slate  senator. 

Miss  Delfma  was  born  in  the 
old  de  la  Guerra  mansion.  It  was 
her  father  who  took  it  over  after 
Don  Jose's  death.  Here,  in  the 
great  house,  where  grandees  of 
Spain  and  later,  the  three  great 
\merican  generals — Sherman,  Ord, 
and  Halleck — were  entertained, 
she  lives  alone,  like  a  retired  vet- 
eran— not  lonely,  for  there  are 
great  groups  of  friends,  descend- 
ants of  the  old  days,  who  come 
and  go.  Here  with  priceless  re- 
minders at  every  turn,  she  takes 
delight  in  her  family  possessions. 
The  fine  old  horsehair  pieces  of 
furniture  are  the  same  as  the  day 
they  were  unloaded  by  Indian  ser- 
vants in  Santa  Barbara  harbor, 
after  their  long  journey  from  Bos- 
ton around  the  Horn.  She  still 
sleeps  in  one  of  the  rare  old  ma- 
hogany four-posters  that  made  this 
trip.  And  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  all  the  old  heirlooms  are  in 
perfect  condition,  barely  dulled  by 
their  years  of  service. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  a  very 
handsome  silver  contrivance  on  a 
table,  looking  not  unlike  a  candle- 
stick, but  which  proved  to  be  a 
holder  for  writing  materials  when 
these  included  an  ink  cup,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  sand,  taper  and  seal- 
ing wax.  It  was  Don  Jose's,  then 
Pablo's;  and  from  it  were  signed 
many  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments of  early  California. 

The  old  wooden  trunk  with  its 
decorative  iron  braces  and  lock, 
was  placed  in  a  deep  recessed  win- 
dow, "Was  that  Don  Jose's?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  the  trunk  which  he 
brought  on  his  first  voyage  from 
Spain,  also  that  old  copper  chest," 
she  replied. 

Senorita  Delfina  is  ingenuous. 

"The  old  copper  chest  makes  an 
admirable  wood  box  for  the  fire- 
place," she  confided,  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  her  eye,  as  if 
she  might  be  putting  one  over  on 
old  Don  Jose. 

While  we  sat  deliberately  over 
our  tea,  I  heard  again  the  story  of 
how  the  old  mansion  was  built: 

It  was  back  in  1827.  Don  Jose 
had  long  been  planning  a  hacienda 
more  suitable  to  their  elaborate 


In  bringing  prices  down  to  the  level 
of  the  times,  the  exhibits  at  our  new 
building  have  been  arranged  to  dem- 
onstrate the  theory  that  today  one  may 
acquire  and  enjoy  the  finer  things  well 
within  moderate  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  our  production  of  hand 
wrought  furniture,  we  maintain  shops 
fully  equipped  to  upholster,  refinish  or 
remodel  your  furniture,  and  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  feature  with  you. 

Stnd  fir  phtltgraphi. 

46        EAST  57 


STREET 


For  your  pleasure! 

This  is  one  corner  of  an  entire  floor  in  our  Shop 
devoted  to  the  equipment  and  accessories  you  need 
for  all  kinds  of  summer  play,  sport,  leisure  and  out- 
door life. 

These  are  described  and  illustrated  in  a  book 
"Play  Hours"  which  also  contains  everything  for 
land  and  water  games.  A  request  will  bring  a  com- 
plimentary copy  to  you. 

Send  for  the  new  book  "Play  Hours" 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the  World 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  STORE:  Von  Lengerke  &  Antoine,  33  So.  W  abash  Avenue 
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Old  English  silver  cruet  12  inches  long, 
made  by  Paul  Storr  in  1812, 
bearing  the  crest  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough 

When  Paul  Storr  joined  the  firm  of 
Rundell  &  Bridge,  those  silversmiths 
to  royalty  gained  the  services  of  one 
of  history's  great  silversmiths.  Soon 
the  mark,  "PS",  on  English  silver- 
ware became  the  sign  of  a  master- 
piece. 

The  solid  silver  cruet  illustrated  was 
fashioned  by  Paul  Storr  in  1812.  In 
mint  condition,  clearly  marked,  it 
is  a  harmony  of  gadroon  border  and 
embossed  shells  and  leaves. 

It  is  natural  that  the  work  of  this 
Georgian  craftsman  should  now  be 
among  the  world-famous  treasures 
of  Gump's  in  San  Francisco.  This 
renowned  store  has  gathered,  to  the 
delight  of  gift-givers  and  collectors, 
exotic  jades,  bronzes,  Cambodian 
sculptures,  porcelains,  prints  and 
other  antiques  with  modernities 
in  tableware  and  furniture  which 
fascinate  visitors  to  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu. 

When  in  San  Francisco  or  Honolulu...  visit 

Gumps 

Collections  of  Oriental  and  European 
Antiques  and  Objets  d'Art 

250  Post  Street  2200  Kalakaua  Avenue 
San  Francisco  Honolulu 


manner  of  living.  By  mule  team 
and  sailing  vessel,  beams  and 
rafters  of  cedar  had  been  labor- 
iously brought  from  Mexico  and 
Spain.  Tiles  for  the  roof  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  Indian 
converts  of  the  mission  fathers. 

At  this  time,  there  were  some 
3000  Indians  at  the  mission, 
nearly  all  of  whom  Don  Jose  knew 
by  name.  They  were  his  friends. 
From  the  de  la  Guerra  provision 
rooms,  many  a  luxury  of  meat  and 
flour  had  found  its  way  to  the  In- 
dian settlement,  as  well  as  bead 
trinkets  and  Mexican  blankets. 

Every  year  the  whole  Indian 
settlement  was  given  a  two-weeks 
leave  of  absence  to  hold  a  great 
festival  back  across  the  mountains 
in  some  favorite  old  haunt.  What 
was  the  amazement  of  the  padres, 
when  one  of  the  yearly  holidays 
arrived,  to  learn  that  half  of  the 
settlement  was  not  going.  They 
could  not  guess  the  reason  for  the 
sacrifice  until  they  saw  the  group 
traveling  to  the  spot  Don  Jose  had 
selected  as  the  site  for  his  new 
house.  An  hour  later,  the  1500  In- 
dians had  set  to  work  to  raise  the 
walls  of  the  great  dwelling.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  they  were  relieved 
by  the  other  1500  who  returned 
home  early.  In  seven  more  days, 
the  house  was  finished.  Two  weeks 
seem  a  record-breaking  time  for 
house  building — especially  when 
all  the  walls  and  partitions  were 
built  four  feet  thick.  However, 
3000  Indians  is  a  record-breaking 
carpenter  force! 

The  house  was  built  in  Spanish 
style,  white-walled,  low  and  cool, 
with  broad  rambling  wings  sur- 
rounding three  sides  of  a  flower- 
planted  court.  Built  to  endure,  it 
stands  today,  retired,  resisting 
with  dignity  the  encroachment  of 
modernity:  inhospitable  by  no 
means  but,  withal,  undesirous  of 
too  great  familiarity.  Apparently, 
the  fine  old  house  will  endure  an- 
other generation  unless  some  am- 
bitious business  firm  decides  it 
should  be  razed  to  make  way  for 
an  imposing  apartment  hotel,  all 
of  which  is  unlikely  so  long  as  a 
de  la  Guerra  descendant  is  left  to 
negotiate  with. 

Across  one  threshold  after  an- 
other in  Santa  Barbara's  old  Span- 
ish circles,  additional  treasures  are 
constantly  coming  to  light,  that  is, 
if  one  is  agile  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rollicking  foreign  tongue 
and  at  the  same  time  cast  an  ad- 
miring glance  about. 

In  the  home  of  the  Senoritas 
Delfina  and  Ynez  Dibblee,  you 
probably  will  appear  very  absent- 
minded  if  you  are  at  all  afflicted 
with  the  antiquarian  eye.  They  are 
of  the  fourth  generation  of  de  la 
Guerras,  their  mother  having  been 
Francisca  de  la  Guerra,  daughter 
of  Pablo.  Here,  your  card  may  be 
received  on  a  small  silver  tray, 
supporting  in  the  center  a  small 
figure  of  Saint  Guadalupe — an  old 
altar  coin  tray  if  your  wits  have 
not  failed  you.  For  an  ash  tray, 
you  are  using  an  old  silver  brazero, 
and  wine,  such  as  you  have  never 
tasted,  is  poured  from  an  emerald 
and  crystal  decanter  into  green 
glasses  fashioned  with  crystal  lips, 


such  as  no  glassmaker  today  could 
ever  possibly  conjure. 

Here,  too,  is  the  silver  platter 
on  which  was  placed  the  bride's 
dower  in  Spanish  coin  on  her  wed- 
ding day,  and  the  silver  baptismal 
ladle,  solidly  engraved  with  all  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  family. 

Although  one  is  forever  agog  at 
the  family  silver,  we  must  realize 
silver  was  not  the  luxury  of  crys- 
tal. Silver  came  from  Mexico  but 
crystal  was  not  yet  to  be  found 
on  this  continent.  It  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  old  country.  Don 
Jose  was  fond  of  this  rare  luxury. 

In  the  red-carpeted  casa  of 
Dona  Josef  a  Savin  y  de  la  Guerra, 
daughter  of  Don  Jose's  son, 
Miguel,  are  rare  old  frosted  and 
crystal  finger  bowls,  Bohemian 
ruby  glass  vases  encrusted  in 
heavy  gold,  and  most  exquisite  of 
all,  a  crystal  plate,  cut  with  the 
fineness  of  old  lace.  On  it,  all  of 
the  wedding  rings  of  the  de  la 
Guerra  family,  down  through  time, 
have  been  carried  to  the  priest  for 
his  special  blessings. 

Unlike  the  possessions  of  our 
New  England  forefathers,  these 
priceless  heirlooms  are  not  ac- 
.  cessible  to  the  barter  of  shrewd 
dealers.  From  the  smallest  me- 
dieval cross  to  the  stacks  of  solid 
silver,  the  descendants  of  the 
House  of  de  la  Guerra  will  cherish 
and  keep  within  their  velour- 
shrouded  sanctuaries  all  the  silent 
reminders  of  the  old  days  when 
their  forefathers'  landed  estates 
were  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
One  cannot  help  admiring  their 
loyalty  to  the  old  traditions! 

American  romance 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

On  the  stable  in  the  yard  at 
Belair,  Mr.  Tayloe  and  I  found  a 
bronze  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion— "In  Memory  of  Selima." 

That  noon  we  lunched  as  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Lanahan 
at  their  lovely  country  seat  half 
way  from  Baltimore  to  where  the 
historic  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  was 
to  be  raced  for  that  afternoon.  Not 
only  was  the  luncheon  perfection 
and  the  service  in  the  house  and 
the  pavilion  equally  good  but  all 
the  guests  were  sportsmen  gathered 
from  near  and  far — foxhunters, 
polo  players,  masters  of  hounds, 
gentlemen  riders — with  their  wives 
and  sweethearts.  Well  I  remember 
in  the  library  over  the  mantel  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  original 
painting  of  Hugo  Meynell,  first 
Master  of  the  Quorn  with  his 
huntsman,  Jack  Raven  and  fox 
hound  Glider,  from  the  brush  of 
Charles  Loraine  Smith,  an  amateur, 
a  first-class  man  to  hounds,  an 
M.  P.,  and  a  magistrate.  This  is 
reproduced  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Delme  Radcliffe's  "Noble  Science." 

As  always,  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup  was  a  thrill  from  start  to  finish. 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  when 
Crawford  Burton,  that  veteran  be- 
tween the  flags,  rode  Brose  Hoover 
to  victory. 

In  1898,  while  as  a  gentleman 
rider  piloting  some  of  Mr.  H.  Ro- 
zier  Dulany's  horses,  I  passed  a 


Uflfi-TRU  the 

FfiST  DRVinG  ,  TURF-LIKE 

TEnnis  COURT 

#  You  would  not  think  of  inviting  your 
guests  for  a  swim  in  an  antiquated  pool. 
Consider  your  tennis  court  too.  An  old- 
fashioned  clay  court  is  asout-of-placeon 
a  fine  estate  as  "ye  ol'  swimming  hole." 

Today,  oo  such  prominent  estates  as 
those  of  Mrs.  E.  Marshall  Field,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Gould  and  Mr.  Julius  Fleisch. 
mann  you  find  HAR-TRU — the  finest 
and  most  modern  fast  drying  tennis  court. 

Rain  on  an  old-fashioned  clay  court 
can  spoil  a  whole  week-end  for  your 
guests.  But  not  so  with  a  HAR-TRU 
Court.  A  heavy  rain  . .  .  practically  no 
delay,  then — PLAY !  Write  for  beauti- 
ful illustrated  booklet  "L."  Sent  to  you 
with  compliments  of 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  East  45th  Street    :   NeW  York  City 


Model  D. 
I'/j  K.W. 

•  A  complete,  economical  portable 
power  plant  for  your  country  home, 
cabin,  camp  or  motor  boat.  Also 
ideally  suited  for  stores,  service  sta- 
tions, construction  projects,  etc.  Auto- 
matic and  self-regulating.  Operates 
electric  household  appliances  of  all 
kinds.  Generates  standard  current  as 
needed  (no  waste).  Can  run  continu- 
ously at  full  capacity  and  at  low  fuel 
cost.  Starts  at  the  turn  of  any  switch. 
Thousands  bought  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. Many  models — 600  watts  and  up, 
A.C.  or  D.C.  Prices  $265  up,  f.o.b. 
Kohler.  Send  coupon,  letter  or  post- 
card. 

KOHLERofKOHLER 

Electricity  Everywhere 

Planned  Plumbing  and  Heating  Equipment 

KOHLER  CO.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 

Send  copy  of  Leaflet  CL-S,  "Kohler  Electric 
Plants"  to  : 

Name  d 

Address   A 
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Wttk-eml  ni  'U.Urv,"  <t  |>urt  of 
thr  v  isi  I  >ul  ui\  Ii..I(Iiiu'  .  u  I  p 
Mrvillf,  \  1 1  < 1 1 1 1 . i    I'hrrr  I  hunted 
wiih  tit-*  cousin  "  t *u  k"  hiil.tny's 
luxhouiuh    and    priH  liiimrtl  the 
bNUty  o(  th«M  oinili  \  i>m  (ox  hunt 
1111;  in  my  .11  tu  Irs  in  tin-  Ir.nlinn 
- 1  h  •  1 1 1 1  n ;    |>.i|«i-.   which,  thnniKh 
Mohn  K    li>\\  hm-ihI,  brought  the 
I Orange  l\»unl\  Hunt,  "i  \vhi<  h  Mi 
K.  M   Marriin.m  w.is  one  oi  the 
prime  in. iv  cis.  to  I  he  Plaint,  Vir- 
1  i«ini.i. 

Vftrr  Ih-iiil;  rln  led   Master  of 
thr  Piedmont  Hunt  in  1905,  I 
opened   (he  count n    so   that  the 
Grafton- Middlesex  American  Kn- 
ulish  I  <>x  Mound  Match  tor  two 
I  thousand  dollais  and  a  plate  was 
i  pulled  oil    111   \o\einhei    o|  that 
year.    The   Match   was  reported 
from  coast  to  coast  and  brought  to 
Virginia  lovers  of  the  Chase  who 
have  now  purchased  a  considerable 
1  number  of  the  grand  plantations 
in  Fauquier  and  I.oudoun  Coun- 
1  lies  where  the  Piedmont,  Orange 
!  County.  Midrileburg,  Warrenton, 
Blue   Ridge.   Cobbler,  and  Old 
Dominion  Hunts  hold  sway. 
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Plunket  Stewart,  breeder.  A.  A. 


When  Mr.  Harriman  came  down 
to  Virginia  he  brought  three  un- 
married daughters,  Mary.  Carol, 
and  Cornelia,  who  took  deep  in- 
terest in  the  sport  of  fox  hunting. 
The  oldest,  Cornelia,  married  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Gerry,  who  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Orange 
County  Hunt,  one  of  its  Masters, 
and  later  on  the  owner  of  Peanuts, 
sire  of  Top  Row.  Carol  Harriman 
established  a  breeding  farm  near 
The  Plains,  married  young  Penn 
!  ("Buzzy")  Smith  and,  at  his 
death,  after  a  few  years,  became 
the  wife  of  Plunket  Stewart, 
Master  of  the  Cheshire  at  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Stewart 
has  always  stood  out  as  a  great 
horsewoman,  selecting  her  own 
hunters,  looking  after  their  school- 
ing, and  riding  them  to  the  front 
on  all  occasions  and  her  prowess  in 
Virginia  has  been  in  later  years 
I  continued  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Harriman  married  "Pad" 
Rumsey  and  during  her  life  kept 
1  open  house  at  her  grand  mansion 
near  Middleburg.  Her  daughter 
j  has  carried  on  after  her  mother's 
death  and  bids  fair  to  be  in  the 
first  flight  when  hounds  run. 

Top  Row  was  dropped  at  the 
Fishback  farm  of  Mrs.  Stewart  ad- 
joining that  of  the  well-known 
sportsman  and  gentleman  rider, 
Courtland  Smith,  and  in  talking 
with  Mr.  Albert  Burrows,  who  has 


1  liaise  of  the  Mock  farm,  he  told 
mi  that  from  the  very  lust  he  ap 
predated  that  the  loo  High  toll 
was  something  out  id  the  usual.  He 
said  he  was  small,  like  his  sire,  but 
he  h.ul  the  most  perfect  action  that 
he  had  evei  seen,  was  full  of 
enei  g\  ,  alei  I  as  a  t  rit  kel ,  and  won 
derfully  sensible.  All  this  he  told 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  was  sad  at  heart 
when  the  colt  (,1111c  back  from  his 
campaign  as  a  two-year-old  at  Bel- 
mont Park  without  an  honor  of  any 
kind  to  his  credit. 

He  wintered  well  and  next 
year,  a  three-year-old,  showed  his 
quality  by  winning  three  races 
right  off  the  reel,  and  then  fot 
some  unknown  reas.m,  his  trainer, 
t  leoi  g»>  (  Mom,  entered  him  in  .1 
selling  race  at  $3,500,  from  which 
A.  A.  Bamni,  as  all  S|M>rtsmen 
know,  claimed  him  and,  I  am  told, 
refused  to  set  any  advance  price 
on  him  to  his  late  owners.  Being 
an  astute  horseman,  he  knew  what 
a  bargain  he  had  gotten. 

There  certainly  was  a  nigger  in 
the  wood  pile  somew  here  when  Top 
Row  was  entered  in  a  selling  race 
at  $3,500  and  the  truth  will  per- 
haps never  be  known. 

The  dam  of  Top  Row,  Too  High, 
was  bred  by  Samuel  Ross  at  his 
stock  farm  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Stud  where  Henry  Ox- 
nard  had  been  so  successful.  One 
year  indeed,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  American  breeders. 
"Sam"  Ross  was  an  astute  business 
man  in  Washington  and  a  great 
lover  of  the  blood  horse.  I  often 
met  him  at  Mr.  H.  Rozier  Du- 
lany's  office  on  F  Street  which  was 
the  Mecca  of  all  the  lovers  of  the 
thoroughbred  in  the  capitol  city. 
Too  High  was  foaled  at  the  Glen- 
Helen  Stud  in  Lexington  and  then 
shipped  with  her  dam,  High  Born 
Lady,  to  Virginia.  The  class  of  the 
former  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  she  ran  third  to  Jack  High 
and  Blue  Larkspur  in  the  Saratoga 
Special.  Mr.  Ross  died  in  1930  and 
Mrs.  W.  Plunket  Stewart  secured 
the  mare. 

The  sire  of  Too  High  was  High 
Time,  an  inbred  Domino  which  at 
one  time  was  owned  in  part  by 
Admiral  Grayson  and  "Phil" 
Chinn.  Now  the  former  is  the 
owner  of  the  Ross  breeding  plant 
at  Upperville.  I  was  especially  in- 
terested in  High  Born  Lady,  the 
dam  of  Too  High,  because  she  was 
imported  as  a  suckling  by  my  dear 
friend,  the  late  Price  McKinney, 
of  Cleveland.  His  son,  Regan  Mc- 
Kinney, is  one  of  the  great 
gentlemen  riders. 

The  sire  of  High  Born  Lady  was 
The  White  Knight  and  he  by  Des- 
mond. When  I  was  in  Ireland  in 
1912,  I  visited  Adare,  the  village 
being  the  property  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven — one  of  the  few  clean  towns 
in  Erin's  Isle.  There  stood  the 
mighty  Desmond  by  St.  Simon, 
dam  L'Abbesse-de-Jouarre,  win- 
ner of  the  Oaks  in  her  year. 

I  have  now  run  down  pretty 
thoroughly  the  breeding  of  the  dam 
of  Top  Row  and  those  whose  time, 
thought,  and  brains  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  Too 
High.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  sire, 
Peanuts — raised  at  historic  Belair 


He  Sure  ol 

THRILLING  ACTION 
PICTURES 

with  ti 

SERIES  D 

GRAFLEX 


The  Serif*  D  GRAFLEX  embodies  many  ad- 
vanced features  that  simplify  operation  and 
insure  perfect  result*.  An  interchangeable  lens- 
board  permits  the  use  «f  a  wide  selection  of  lenses) 
as  fast  a«  /  ,  A  revolving  back  facilitates  the 
taking  of  either  vertical  or  horizontal  subject*. 
Automatic  lens  shade  eicludes  excess  sky  and 
sunlight.  It  employsGRAFLEX  full-vision  focus- 
ing and  focal  plane  shutter  and  has  15  shutter 
speeds  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second  plus  "time". 
Made  10  two  picture  sizes :  j  %  *«4     "and  4*1  5*. 


AStrhtD  GU.AFt.PX"  Shot" 

shout  h*tf  4ttk*t  ti%i 


What  a  setting  for  drama  I  A  championship  match  in  progress — 
the  score  tied  -  and  the  final  chukkcr  ncaring  its  close.  Then, 
your  favorite  player  maneuvers  his  pony  into  position  and, 
with  a  perfect  backhand  shot,  drives  the  ball  straight  at  a 
string  to  the  goal  I  To  every  polo  enthusiast,  it's  a  momcn'.  long 
to  be  remembered  .  .  .  a  moment  well  worth  recording — with  a 
Scries  DGRAFLEXI 

This  outstanding  American-made  GRAFLEX  is  the  aristo- 
crat of  cameras!  It  is  designed  to  give  you  fast,  thrilling,  action 
pictures  or  fine  pictorial  studies  with  equal  simplicity.  The 
Scries  D  makes  brilliant  outdoor  "shots"  at 
1-1000  second  or  clear  indoor  pictures  at  1-5  sec- 
ond exposures.  Because  of  its  unusual  versatility, 
amateurs,  professionals,  scientists  and  explorers 
find  the  Series  D  GRAFLEX  the  ideal  camera  for 
more  interesting  pictures.  Be  sure  to  sec  it  at  your 
GRAFLEX  dealer'*. 
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Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  describing 
GRAFLEX  Cameras  and  Accessories.  Use  cou- 
pon at  the  right  if  you  wish.  Folmer  Grallex 
Corporation,  Dept.  CL-i,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORP. 

I  DEPT.  CL-i,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
I  Please  send  me  your  new  catalog  describing 
•  the  GRAFLEX  Ail-American-made  Cam- 
eras,  Accessories  and   the  new  Graflex 
1  ENLARG-OR- PR  INTER. 

I  Name  

I 

I  Address  

'  c  s 


aJus  BINOCULAR  DAYS 


THE  LONG  days  of  summer  are  the 
days  you  want  to  be  out — sailing  on 
the  bay,  at  the  track,  watching  a  polo 
game,  or  just  driving  around.  What- 
ever your  idea  of  a  good  time,  if  it's 
outdoors,  and  you  want  a  clear  view 
and  a  far  view,  a  fine  binocular  makes 
it  better  sport.  Sportsmen  everywhere 
are  "finding"  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Bin- 
ocular. Write  for  40-page  catalog  that 
explains  how  to  select  a  binocular  for 
your  own  use,  and  describes  eleven 
models  of  the  famous  Bausch  &  Lomb 
glass.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
264  Lomb  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSONS  LOMB 


THE   WORLD'S    BEST  -   BY   ANY  TEST 
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SWIMMIN(,-POOa 


ANSWEKING  YOUK  QUESTION 
What  Does  Owning  A  Pool  Cost? 


The  cost,  of  course,  depends  on 
size  and  design.  But  whatever 
4heir  cost,  you  don  t  hear  owners 
complaining  about  it.  They  evi- 
dently get  more  pleasure  from  their 
expenditure  than  originally  antici- 
pated. As  for  our  part 
in  the  picture,  we  are 
recognized  experts  in 
designing,  constructing 
and  remodeling  them. 


The  bringing  of  pools  up  to  date. 
Pools,  both  inside  and  outside. 
Pools  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  Sea- 
shore pools,  salt  water  supplied, 
where  healthful  water-frolicking 
has  a  delightful  invigorating  zest. 

Catalog  if  you  wish! 
Or,  at  your  request,  one 
of  our  experts  will  call. 
All  work  guaranteed. 


■Both  Indoor  &cOuTDOoro 


Svimming  PoolGdnstkuctionGdur, 

2  30  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  Vanoeb-bilt  3-8083 


HERE'S  SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 


DUGOUT 


Protect  yourself  from  sun  and  showers — on  the 
beach,  camping,  hunting,  in  your  own  yard. 
Easy  to  put  up — two  adjusting  screws  hold  it 
to  any  position.  Cannot  blow  over.  Opens  to 
6  to  7  feet  wide.  Maximum  shade  area,  60 
square  feet.  Folds  into  42"  x  28"  x  4".  Weighs 
only  10  pounds.  The  ^nd  cover  and  head- 
rests are  attractive  features.  S25. 


The  MAYHEW  Shop,  Garden  Furniture,  603  Madison,  N.  Y. 


— dam,  Imp.  Agnes  Sard,  the  prop- 
erty of  William  Woodward  of  Bel- 
air,  sired  by  the  great  French  horse 
Sardanapale.  When  Mr.  Wood- 
ward arranged  to  have  her  bred  to 
Ambassador  IV,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  strongly  bred  En- 
glish sire,  as  Ambassador  IV  car- 
ries in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Bay 
Ronald  by  Hampton,  Haut  Brion 
by  St.  Simon,  and  Gulbeyaz  by 
Bend'Or.  Peanuts  roamed  over  the 
same  pastures  where  Selima  had 
nibbled  the  blue-grass  in  1752  and, 
being  small,  Mr.  Woodward  sent 
him  to  Saratoga  where  he  fell  to 
the  bid  of  Robert  L.  Gerry,  Mrs. 
Plunket  Stewart's  brother-in-law, 
for  $2,100. 

As  a  two-year-old,  Peanuts  was 
a  minus  quantity;  Improved  as  a 
three-year-old;  but  at  four  and  five 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  han- 
dicap horses  of  his  time.  He  set  a 
world's  record  for  a  mile  and  a 
furlong  at  one  forty-eight  and 
three  fifths  carrying  one  hundred 
fourteen  pounds,  and  twice  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  Brooklyn  and 
Brookdale  Handicap  he  came  with- 
in a  fifth  of  a  second  of  that  record. 
It  took  all  the  speed  Display,  the 
sire  of  Discovery,  could  muster  to 
•beat  Peanuts  a  nose,  although  in 
receipt  of  fourteen  pounds  in  the 
Champlain  Handicap  at  Saratoga. 
Peanuts  won  eighteen  races,  was 
nine  times  second  and  six  times 
third,  earning  $96,915.  As  Mr. 
Estes  of  the  "Blood  Horse"  re- 
marked, "He  must  have  had  a 
great  heart,  for  he  had  little  stat- 
ure: today  after  half  a  dozen  years 
in  the  Stud  he  stands  only  15.2." 

On  the  invitation  of  "Clem"'  Mc- 
Carthy, the  XBC  broadcaster,  I 
journeyed  to  Xarragansett  Park 
last  August  with  "Salvator"  who 
was  my  guest  at  Old  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. Doping  out,  a  few  days 
before,  the  winner  of  the  Big  Race 
at  Xarragansett,  "Salvator"  could 
see  nothing  but  Top  Row  and  I 
agreed  with  him  and,  in  fact,  wrote 
Benjamin  Ladd  Cook,  a  steward  of 
the  meeting,  which  horse  would 
win  the  race.  He  happened  to  be 
carrying  my  letter  in  his  pocket 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Baroni  the  morn- 
ing of  Top  Row's  great  victory 
over  Discovery  and  cheered  him 
up  by  showing  him  what  I  bad 
written  by  way  of  prophecy. 

Months  rolled  by  and  here  I  am 
in  Virginia  again  with  my  son, 
Crompton,  who  is  one  of  the  Rac- 
ing Commission  Stewards  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  there- 
fore is  as  keen  on  the  thoroughbred 
as  is  his  father. 

Of  course  the  Santa  Anita  Han- 
dicap was  first  in  the  minds  of  all 
fox  hunters  and  breeders  of  blood 
horses  in  the  Piedmont  Valley  and 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  din- 
ner which  I  gave  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Frank  Littleton,  owner  of  what  I 
believe  is  truly  the  grandest  coun- 
try place  in  America,  namely,  "Oak 
Hill."  This  was  the  old-time  home 
of  President  Monroe. 

A  few  days  before  the  race,  a 
wind  and  ice  storm  broke  down 
most  of  the  wires  and  poles  about 
Middleburg  and  good  radio  recep- 
tion seemed  impossible,  so  that 
afternoon  I  sent  my  son  to  Lees- 


burg  and  told  him  to  start  his  radio 
on  the  way  back  and  see  just  where 
there  was  the  least  static.  This  he 
found  to  be  not  far  from  the  old 
stone  mill  in  Aldie  known  to  all 
lovers  and  admirers  of  Mosby. 
From  the  New  York  Times  we 
got  the  exact  hour  to  get  the  race 
over  the  radio  and  ran  to  Aldie. 
In  this  day  of  electricity  and  wire- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 

Devon's  horse  show 
and  country  fair 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

Harness  Class  now,  and  the  wheels 
of  the  sulkies  flash  in  the  sun  as 
they  spin  around  behind  the  high 
stepping  ponies.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  you  are  a  horse 
fancier  or  just  a  spectator  come 
to  see  the  sights,  there  is  still  a 
fascination  about  the  rhythmic 
action  of  the  trotting  ponies,  and 
you  like  them  all  so  well  that  you 
feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  judges 
who  have  to  pick  the  winner.  The 
judges  themselves  seem  a  little 
dubious  and  there  are  always  a 
few  extra  laps  for  the  leaders  be- 
fore the  blue  is  awarded.  But  they 
can't  take  too  long  when  they  are 
running  off  over  two  hundred 
classes  in  six  days,  and  the  last 
sulky  is  hardly  out  of  the  ring 
before  the  wagons  are  in  with  the 
jumps  for  the  next  event.  It's  a 
Hunter  Class  with  pairs  of  hunters 
ridden  by  huntsmen  in  full  livery. 
They  make  a  brave  showing 
around  the  outside  course  with 
their  brightly  colored  coats — red, 
blue,  and  green — and  finish  with 
a  flourish  over  a  brush  jump  into 
the  ring.  They  make  it  look  so 
easy  that  you  begin  to  think  that 
possibly  you  would  cut  a  pretty 
fine  figure  out  there  yourself,  and 
in  the  back  of  your  mind  promise 
yourself  that  you  will  try  a  little 
cubbing  again  this  fall,  forgetting 
the  aches  and  pains  that  resulted 
from  your  last  attempt. 

While  there  is  a  slight  lull  in 
the  events  let's  take  a  look  around 
the  stables  which  stretch  along 
two  sides  of  the  grounds.  Out  in 
front  they  are  giving  a  little  last 
minute  schooling  to  the  saddle 
horses  before  the  next  class.  A 
stable  boy  is  spinning  a  hat  on 
the  end  of  a  whip  to  keep  the  at- 
tention of  a  lovely  bay  mare  while 
a  groom  at  her  head  is  making 
her  stand.  This  is  a  great  old  home 
week  for  all  the  stable  attendants, 
for  a  good  many  of  them  have  not 
seen  each  other  since  Devon  last 
year.  They  come  from  Canada  and 
Michigan,  from  South  Carolina 
and  Texas,  and  there  is  much 
shooting  back  and  forth  as  they 
exercise  the  horses.  Inside,  the 
stables  are  gaily  decorated  with 
colored  crepe  paper,  and  one  that 
we  saw  (you  won't  believe  this, 
but  we  can  produce  witnesses)  was 
decorated  with  velvet  and  plush 
hangings  elaborate  beyond  words. 

But,  enough  of  the  stables; 
things  are  happening  again  back 
in  the  ring.  Some  enterprising 
Philadelphia  trucking  concern  has 
produced  a  mammoth  red  and  gold 
trucking   wagon    pulled   by  six 
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traps,  no  messy  disposal  job. 
ick.  clean,  easy  method  used  by 
ates,  parks,  golf  clubs.  Punch 
les  in  ridges.  Fill  with  Nomole, 
smically-treated  mole  food.  They 
vour  it,  die.  Large  28  ounce  can. 
.00,  postpaid.  GUARANTEE: 
mey  back  if  not  satisfied.  Ground 
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ting  anil  l>rt*ak  into  n  lumbering 
U.illnp  .is  ilu  \  ^n  nut  flu*  mil  gate, 
amiil  the  cheers  nl  the  spei  tatnrs. 

I  hey  start  them  young  at 
I  )i*vnii  anil  lln*  nr\t  event  mi  the 
program  is  the*  children's  Handy 
MiinfiT  (  lass.  They  havi*  filled  tin* 
ring  with  ionic  rather  mean  look- 
ing jumps,  particularly  one  triple 
stmk. iilr  that  ought  to  give  a 
nasty  turn  In  even  a  .easnned  old 
hunting  man.  However,  the  chil- 
dren are  undaunted  and  hrce/e 
over  the  course  without  a  single 
spill.  Some  of  tin-  older  folk  are 
not  so  lucky  in  the  next  Hunter 
Class  around  the  outside  course, 
and  there  are  several  nasty  spills 
before  they  get  through. 

I  he  (  l.i  -  .<•-.  l;i>  mi  and  mi,  Ininl- 
ers  and  saddle  lintscs,  h.u  knies 
and  yearling  colts  shown  in  hand. 
The  grandstands  empty  and  fill 
as  the  crowds  wander  hack  and 
forth  lietween  the  show  ring  and 
the  Iwioths.  Word  rocs  around  that 
the  beer  supply  is  running  low  and 
there  is  a  dash  for  the  booth  where 
you  are  informed  that  the  price 
has  gone  up  five  cents  a  glass, 
giving  you  an  elementary,  if  some- 
what unpleasant,  example  of  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Devon 
show  is  unique.  Everyone  knows 
everyone  else  and  the  whole  effect 
is  one  of  delightful  informality 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  color 
of  the  show  ring.  As  a  rule  there 
is  nothing  more  boring  for  a  mere 
spectator  than  getting  with  a 
really  horsey  crowd,  and,  to  make 
things  equal,  there  is  nothing 
duller  for  a  horsey  crowd  than  a 
mere  spectator  who  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  simplest  conversation  on 
withers  and  hocks.  They  somehow 
seem  to  have  struck  a  happy  me- 
dium at  Devon  where  horsey  folk 
and  sightseers  regard  each  other 
as  equals  and  not  beings  from 
another,  and  rather  strange,  land. 
This  makes  the  old  parable  of  the 
lion  lying  down  with  the  lamb 
seem  like  first  grade  stuff. 

The  Devon  Horse  Show,  besides 
being  famous  as  the  largest  out- 
door show  in  the  world,  should 
have  an  equal  claim  to  fame  in 
that  99%  of  the  people  actually 
go  to  see  and  not  to  be  seen,  no 
mean  percentage  when  you  con- 
sider the  average  horse  show 
crowd.  So  this  year,  if  you  happen 
to  be  around  Philadelphia  during 
the  last  week  in  May,  horse  fan- 
cier or  not,  it  will  still  be  worth 
while  to  drop  out  to  Devon  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  Who  knows 
— you  may  win  a  house  or  a  new 
Ford.  I  didn't,  but  I  was  close, 
and  this  year  I  figure  I  can't  miss. 

Shamrock  pastures 
for  American  estates 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

stored.  There  are  many  references 
in  early  history  to  the  use  of  these 
hayloft  seeds,  the  produce  from 
which  became  known  as  English 
Grass.  Budd  writing  about  New 
Jersey  in  1685  says  "our  mutton 
is  also  fat,  sound  and  good,  being 
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•  If  you  have  always  used  hard 
water,  you  may  not  even  realize 
how  good  soft  water  feels  on  your 
body.  How  generously  soft  water 
yields  its  lather.  How  soft  and 
clean  it  leaves  your  skin  and  hair. 
Nothing  ever  gets  really  clean  in 
hard  water.  It  reacts  with  soap  to 
form  a  sticky,  insoluble  curd  that 
no  amount  of  rinsing  removes.  You 
can  see  the  curd  on  the  tub,  on 
dishes,  on  clothes  and  linens  .  .  . 
feel  it  on  your  body  after  a  bath. 

But,  fortunately,  the  hardest 
water  can  be  tamed.  A  Permutit 
Water  Conditioning  installation 
attached  to  your  household  water 
supply  pipe  does  the  trick.  The 
water  goes  in  hard.  It  comes  out 
softer  even  than  rain  water.  And 
the  most  surprising  part  is  that 
this  greatest  of  household  luxuries 
is  not  expensive.  You  can  install 
it  under  the  FHA  plan  and  the 
savings  will  meet  the  payments. 
Learn  all  about  conditioned  water. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Permutit 

Distributed  Exclusively 
by  Authorized  Dealers 


THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 

Room  705,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  "The 
Magic  of  Wonder-Soft  Water.'* 
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only  fed  with  the  natural  grass;  but 
if  we  sprinkle  but  a  little  English 
hayseed  on  the  land  without  plow- 
ing and  then  feed  sheep  on  it,  in  a 
little  time  it  will  so  increase  that  it 
will  cover  the  land  with  English 
Grass  like  unto  our  pastures  in 
England,  provided  the  land  be 
good." 

These  hayloft  seeds,  much  of 
which  came  from  Ireland,  con- 
tained the  Shamrock  along  with 
practically  all  the  grasses  and 
clovers  found  today  in  the  north- 
eastern states.  It  is  believed  that 
the  plants  produced  from  the  hay- 
seeds were  the  ancestors  of  most  of 
our  common  pasture  plants,  even 
including  the  famous  and  luxuriant 
Kentucky  Bluegrass. 

Once  established  in  this  country 
the  introduced  grasses  and  clovers 
spread  rapidly  in  the  fertile  soils 
left  when  the  timber  was  cleared. 
Horses  played  an  important  part 
by  the  distribution  of  seeds  in  their 
droppings  as  they  traveled  through 
new  country  and  much  the  same 
thing  can  be  seen  occurring  today 
in  the  forest  areas  of  Canada. 
Strickland  who  traveled  through 
America  in  1794  and  wrote  of  his 
travels  was  impressed  by  the 
spread  of  the  Shamrock  or  wild 
White  Clover  through  the  country. 

The  Shamrock  of  Ireland  and 
the  wild  White  Clover  of  England 
received  a  new  American  name 
"White  man's  Footgrass,"  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Indians.  Since 
those  distant  days  the  Shamrock 
has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The 
newly  cleared  forests  left  fertile 
soils  produced  from  forest  litter 
and  reinforced  with  phosphorus, 
potash,  and  lime  from  the  wood 
ashes  left  after  burning  branches. 
Such  fertility  was  not  permanent, 
however.  Constant  cropping,  with 
little  regard  to  protection  of  the 
soil  from  erosion,  has  gradually  re- 
sulted in  depleted  fertility  until 
Devil's  Paintbrush  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  emblem  for  the  north- 
eastern states  than  would  the 
Shamrock.  Poverty-grass  and 
Paintbrush  now  cover  much  of  the 
ground  where  the  Shamrock  grew 
luxuriantly  in  Strickland's  day. 

It  is  here  that  Cornell  University 
steps  into  the  picture.  Efforts  have 
been  made  since  1931  to  determine 
whether  the  wonderful  pastures  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  can  be 
reproduced  in  New  York  State.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  they  can, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Shamrock  and 
by  the  provision  of  a  sufficiently 
high  fertility  level  for  its  growth. 

The  recognition  of  the  value  of 
wild  White  Clover  in  pasture  im- 
provement was  due  to  the  pasture 
experiments  laid  down  at  the 
famous  Cockle  Park  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  North- 
umberland, England,  in  1897,  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Somerville. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  late 
Professor  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist  of 
the  University  of  Durham,  recog- 
nized that  there  was  an  important 
difference  between  the  wild  White 
Clover  which  appeared  so  remark- 
ably in  the  fertilized  pastures  and 
the  common  or  cultivated  White 
Dutch  Clover  obtainable  from 
seedsmen.  The  wild  White  Clover 


possessed  smaller  leaves,  spread 
more  rapidly,  flowered  consider- 
ably later  and  with  smaller  flowers. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  remained 
in  the  pasture  permanently  where- 
as White  Dutch  Clover,  seeded  in 
new  pastures,  disappeared  in  two 
or  three  years.  This  discovery  led 
to  the  harvesting  of  seed  of  wild 
White  Clover  from  some  of  the  best 
English  pastures,  particularly  those 
in  the  County  of  Kent  in  the  south- 
east. The  experiments  at  Cornell 
University  have  shown  that  this 
same  wild  White  Clover  can  be 
used  successfully  in  establishing 
new  pastures  in  the  northeastern 
states.  In  old  pastures  the  sowing 
of  wild  White  Clover  seed  is  seldom 
necessary  because  a  few  small 
plants  will  be  found  in  most  of  the 
pastures  and  these  spread  rapidly 
when  supplied  with  sufficient  phos- 
phorus and  in  a  few  cases  with 
lime  and  potash  in  addition.  This 
wild  White  Clover  found  in  north- 
eastern pastures  is  very  similar  to 
Kent  wild  White  Clover  but  not 
quite  the  same.  It  has  undergone 
some  modification  since  its  ances- 
tors arrived  in  the  Mayflower.  The 
leaves  are  a  little  larger  and  it 
flowers  a  little  earlier,  but  it  is 
more  like  wild  White  Clover  than 
White  Dutch  Clover  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  permanent  character 
which  makes  wild  White  Clover  so 
valuable  in  pasture  planting. 

The  influence  of  the  Shamrock 
in  pasture  improvement  is  so  re- 
markable that  its  life  history  pro- 
vides a  sermon  on  self  sacrifice  and 
cooperation.  A  single  seed  of  the 
Shamrock  sown  in  the  center  of  a 
square  yard  of  pasture  land  and 
properly  fertilized,  is  capable  of 
producing  a  plant  which  will  cover 
the  square  yard  completely  with 
leaves  and  creeping  stems  in  a  little 
over  a  year.  These  creeping  stems 
travel  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  all  directions  and  take 
root  at  each  joint.  The  rootlets 
are  covered  with  small  swellings 
known  as  nodules  in  which  certain 
bacteria  reside  which  have  the 
power  to  take  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  change  it  into  a  form  which 
can  be  utilized  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  In  return  for  the  nitrogen 
they  provide  for  the  growth  of  the 
Shamrock,  they  use  up  some  of  the 
sugar  and  other  food  materials  pre- 
pared by  the  plant.  Some  of  the 
nitrogen  collected  by  the  Clover  is 
returned  to  the  soil  and  becomes 
available  for  the  grasses  which 
grow  in  association  with  the  Clover, 
but  which  are  dependent  upon 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  possess  no 
power  to  obtain  it  direct  from  the 
air.  In  consequence  of  this  the  grass 
grows  much  more  luxuriantly  when 
the  Shamrock  is  present.  In  1935 
at  Cornell  University  a  mixture  of 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  and  wild 
White  Clover  yielded  more  than 
five  times  as  much  dry  herbage  to 
the  acre  as  an  adjoining  plot  con- 
sisting of  Kentucky  Bluegrass 
alone,  although  both  plots  received 
the  same  fertilizer  treatment.  Some 
of  the  Shamrock  pastures  at  Cor- 
nell University  last  year  yielded 
more  than  three  tons  of  dry  herb- 
age to  the  acre  containing  over 
thirtv  per  cent  of  protein.  Such 
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ZALEAS 


A  coinptehrnuve  Col* 
ItClloi  ol  Japanese. 
Chinese,  and  native 
A<.ilrJ«  now  on  dis- 
play. 


HODODENDRONS 


We  offer  also  a  wide 
selection  of  native  ami 
1  hyhrul  Rhododendrons. 

D  rile  for  rntnlitgiir. 

&  SON 
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LANDSCAPE 
CONTRACTORS 
ind  NURSERYMEN 

{  MILLBURN.  NEW  JERSEY 

Telrphoitr 

w 


IILLBURN602<;_> 


VtlLBRADT  POWER 
IAWN  MOWERS 

tC.alnlof 


Roll  the 
lawn  gent- 
ly while 
cutting. 
R  uggedly 
built  for  hard 
l^age,  but  easily  guided  over  rough 
rounds  and  steep  grades.  You'll 
lypreciate  the  distinctive  Milbradt 
tutting  and  lubricating  features. 

Sim:  20-,  27~,  30'.  40"  q*nq« 
May  b*  had  with  >..■?.  and 
Riding  Sulky  attachments. 

MILBRADT    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BumUUhnt  1895 
mi       \„    r,.„ih  »i  St.  Louk  Mo. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  detailed  tn- 
ormation  about  your  Tractor-Mower 

Vame    


Address  . 


I  Milling  nrrw  not  "two  hl.ulrs  uf 
«i. ini  where  our  grrw  before"  hut 

two  blade*  (if  HI. I  .  .  .ind  Km  i  Ir.ivr  , 

nl  Shamrock  where  .1  single  lc.it  of 
Dcvil'i  Paintbrush  urcw  lie  fore. 

I'arl  of  the  lirnriiii.il  influence 
of  the  (*lovrr  upon  the  ki.is^  is  ilur 
to  the  protection  afforded  the  soil 
l»y  the*  dense  covering  of  leaves. 
This  results  in  a  lower  temperature 
during-  the  summrr  months  when 
the  heat  is  sometimes  too  great  for 
grass  to  grow.  Differences  of  as 
much  as  fifteen  degrees  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  soil  have 
been  observed  on  very  hot  days. 
The  close  sward  also  does  some- 
thing equally  important.  It  pre- 
vents loss  of  top  soil  by  erosion, 
and,  because  of  the  dense  carpet 
prod  in  ed,  .1  mm  li  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  rainfall  is  absorbed  by 
the  soil  and  comparatively  little  is 
lost  by  run-off  from  the  surface. 
Even  the  lowly  earthworm  benefits 
by  all  this  and  shows  appreciation 
by  increasing  in  numbers.  The  im- 
proved pastures  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity were  found  last  fall  to  contain 
about  ten  times  as  many  earth- 
worms per  acre  as  the  unimproved 
pastures.  These  earthworms  per- 
form a  useful  service  in  pastures. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  claim 
that  the  Shamrock  is  of  greatest 
value  in  pastures.  Really  good  pas- 
tures are  equally  good  lawns  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Some  fine  or- 
namental lawns  have  been  made  at 
Cornell  University  with  the  aid  of 
the  Shamrock  in  association  with 
Kentucky  Bluegrass,  Rough- 
stalked  Meadowgrass,  Rhode  Is- 
land Bent,  Creeping  Red  Fescue, 
and  a  new  pasture  type  of  Timothy 
produced  by  Professor  R.  G. 
Stapledon  and  Doctor  Jenkin  of  the 
Welsh  Plant  Breeding  Station. 

Meadows  also  are  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Shamrock  and  it 
plays  an  important  part  where 
aftermath  grazing  is  practiced.  Not 
only  does  it  add  to  the  yield  of  hay 
and  aftermath  but  the  nitrogen  ac- 
cumulated in  the  soil  is  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  crops  which  follow 
in  the  rotation.  Really,  only  a  poet 
can  do  justice  to  the  Shamrock! 

History  of  the 
country  estate 

(Continued  from  page  73) 
the  far  views  from  the  castle  over 
winding  river  valleys  and  the 
nearer  views  from  the  lowlands 
over  a  series  of  hills  and  dales  to 
the  castle  on  the  craggy  height 
that  were  most  popular.  The  land- 
scape backgrounds  that  began  to 
appear  in  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, in  wall  frescoes  and  even 
on  altar  pieces  all  bear  witness  to 
that.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  hill  city  of  Monte- 
falco.  Here  there  is  a  marvelous 
hill  country  with  plenty  of  castles 
as  a  background  for  the  festive 
pomp  and  court  splendor  with 
which  the  Magi  on  their  magnifi- 
cently caprisoned  horses  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  brilliant  train  of  cour- 


Irun  PUtmtn  r  m/  I'lm 
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Iron  Fireman  announces  the 


•  "The  Invention  of  the  Year"  . .  this 
latest  self-firing  Iron  Fireman  auto- 
matic coal  burner  which  feeds  coal 
from  bin  to  fire  as  conveniently  as 
other  installations  handle  liquid  or 
vaporous  fuel.  So  automatic  is  this 
newest  Iron  Fireman  that  the  coal  is 
not  seen  after  it  is  delivered  into  the 
bin.  Just  set  your  Iron  Fireman  auto- 
matic controls  for  time  and  tempera- 
ture. .  .  Iron  Fireman  Coal  Flow  does 
the  rest,  saturating  your  home  with  a 
luxurious  steady  warmth  which  you 
never  thought  possible  with  so  little 
effort  and  at  such  low  fuel  cost. 

Like  all  Iron  Fireman  burners,  the 
Coal  Flow  uses  inexpensive  sizes  of 


coal.  In  addition,  Iron  Fireman 
achieves  combustion  efficiencies  fully 
as  high  as  liquid  or  vapor  fuels.  This 
high  heating  efficiency  combined  with 
low  fuel  cost  enables  Iron  Fireman  to 
cut  fuel  bills  from  15%  to  50%  over 
hand-firing  and  from  25%  to  75% 
over  other  forms  of  automatic  heating. 

You  can  buy  a  Coal  Flow  model  for 
as  little  as  $10.72  a  month  with  a 
small  down  payment;  standard  hopper 
models  for  as  little  as  $8.97  a  month. 

Ask  your  Iron  Fireman  dealer  to 
show  you  the  new  Coal  Flow,  or  write 
to  3010  W.  106th  Street,  Cleveland, 
for  literature.  Iron  Fireman  Mfg.  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Toronto,  Canada.  Dealers  everywhere. 


IRON  FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC    ^djp^Jhti*t<i    COAL  FIRING 


P  &  H  REAL  LOG  HOUSES 

Correctly  Designed— Properly  Built 

INDIVIDUALLY  planned  to  meet  your  requirements 
.  .  .  from  small  cabin  to  pretentious  lodge  ...  a 
rustic,  livable  year  'round  home  or  delightful  vacation 
retreat.  Built  of  seasoned,  milled  and  fitted  Red  Cedar 
logs  .  ;  ;  combining  pioneer  ruggedness  and  quaint 
charm  with  modern  comforts  and  conveniences.  Our 
specialized  construction,  soundly  developed,  simpli- 
fies the  building  work  and  assures  a  weather-tight, 
sturdy,  enduring  dwelling  .  .  .  practical  for  any  clim- 
ate, cool  in  summer,  easy  to  heat  in  winter,  low  in 
maintenance  cost. 

Chilson  D.  Aldrich,  America's  foremost  log  cabin  architect  and 
a  member  of  our  staff,  will  help  develop  your  plans.  We  relieve 
you  of  construction  worries  .  .  .  build  complete  or  supervise  con- 
struction on  your  location. 

Write  for  folios  of  information,  pictures,  plans  and  prices. 

PAGE  and  HILL  CO. 

1334  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  St. 
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PUBLIC 

HOSE 

ENEMY  No.  1 


BLAME  Old  Sol  if  the  hose 
you  bought  a  season  or  two 
ago  is  "shot"  this  spring.  His 
blistering  rays  cook  ordinary 
rubber,  make  it  brittle,  causing 
cracks  and  leaks. 

But  not  in  Goodyear  Lawn  and 
Garden  Hose.  It  is  built  of  a 
special  non- oxidizing  rubber 
that  long  withstands  even  tropic 
heat.  And  it  is  reinforced  with 
a  heavy  carcass  of  braided  cot- 
ton cords*  that  protects  the 
rubber  from  dragging  strains  — 
insuring  extra  years  of  life  at 
no  extra  cost! 

At  good  hardware  stores  you'll 
find  a  Goodyear  sun-proof  hose 
to  fit  your  purse:  Goodyear 
Emerald  Cord,  the  finest  hose 
built;  Supertwist  Cord,  Wing- 
foot,  Pathfinder  and  Glide — all 
bearing  the  Goodyear  name 
that  guarantees  world's  highest 
value  in  rubber  products. 


*LOOK  FOR  THIS  SEAL— it  insures 
finest  construction,  longest  wear 


Buy  an  extra  length  for  home  fire  protection 


tiers  are  wending  their  way  over 
the  rocky  Apennines  and  down  the 
green  slopes  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land.  And  we  find  the  same 
native  backgrounds  in  the  great 
altar  piece  of  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck  in  Ghent  where,  in  the  lower 
panels  of  the  shutters,  both  the 
mounted  warriors  called  The 
Champions  of  Christ  in  all  their 
splendor,  and  the  equally  luxurious 
cavalcade  of  The  Just  Judges 
form  processions  against  rocky 
crags  with  fine  orchards  in  the 
lowlands  and  magnificent  spires  in 
the  distant  skyline. 

The  very  fact  of  using  land- 
scape backgrounds  at  all,  instead 
of  the  earlier  pure  figure  paintings 
in  the  Byzantine  manner,  was  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  landscape 
painting,  but  the  feeling  for  land- 
scape also  showed  itself  in  the 
superb  way  in  which  mediaeval 
architecture  fitted  itself  into  the 
scene.  You  feel  this  fundamental 
relationship  whether  you  are  in 
the  hill  towns  of  Italy,  in  such 
Gothic  places  as  Avila  and  Sego- 
via in  Spain,  on  the  rugged  hills 
and  in  the  deep  glens  of  Scotland, 
or  on  the  frontiers  with  the 
Templars  in  East  Prussia.  The' 
general  mass  of  the  buildings  and 
their  outlines,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  local  building  materials, 
even  the  minor  details,  the  very 
roof  lines,  all  are  at  one  with 
the  landscape.  And  this  is  true 
whether  the  buildings  loom  above 
the  country,  cling  to  a  hillside, 
cluster  in  a  valley,  or  stretch  along 
a  stream.  It  is  true  whether  they 
are  massive  strongholds  such  as 
the  Normans  built  in  England  or 
the  more  intimate  and  naive  build- 
ings that  we  can  still  enjoy  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Rhineland. 
And  it  is  true  not  only  of  the 
general  relationship  to  the  contour 
of  the  land  but  of  a  hundred  and 
one  charming  and  ingenious  adap- 
tations to  the  lesser  features  of 
the  surrounding  landscape. 

Someone  has  said  that  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
were  the  most  democratic  that  the 
world  has  known.  Considering  the 
conditions  of  the  serfs  and  peas- 
ants and  the  small  number  of 
knights,  which  was  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  population,  this 
statement  might  well  be  chal- 
lenged, but  you  certainly  cannot 
tramp  along  a  mediaeval  valley  like 
the  Moselle,  as  we  did,  without 
realizing  the  perfect  democracy  of 
early  mediaeval  architecture.  Of 
course,  the  churches,  which  always 
retained  the  basic  form  of  the 
Roman  basilica,  started  Roman- 
esque and  ended  in  Gothic,  but 
the  castles,  towns,  and  villages  all 
shared  in  a  common  style.  And 
this  style  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  straightforwardness  and 
common  sense  in  adapting  itself 
to  individual  circumstances  and 
everyday  needs  with  a  minimum 
of  expenditure  and  an  economy 
of  detail.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
also  instinct  with  a  feeling  for  fine 
proportions  and  with  an  innate 
and  unconscious  genius  for  picto- 
rial composition  that  could  en- 


visage a  whole  town  as  a  perfect 
whole  and  that  has  never  been 
equaled  to  this  day. 

Frank  Roy  Fraprie  in  his  Cas- 
tles and  Keeps  of  Scotland  gives  a 
plan  of  the  Scottish  keep  that  is 
the  mediaeval  castle  at  its  simplest. 
It  was  usually  a  three-storied  tower 
with  a  floor  plan  that  measured 
twenty  by  forty  or  forty  by  sixty 
feet.  Even  Dundonald,  in  which 
Robert  II  lived  and  died  was  only 
about  forty  by  eighty  feet.  The 
basement  was  invariably  vaulted 
and  used  for  stores  or  as  a  stable. 
The  first  floor  was  the  hall  and 
usually  had  an  extra  chamber  in 
the  vaulting.  Here  retainers,  guests, 
and  servants  shared  the  common 
room  both  day  and  night,  much  as 
you  share  a  common  living  place 
nowadays  if  your  soul  longs  to  take 
a  journey  to  Mt.  Olympus  through 
modern  Greece.  Only  the  mediaeval 
chieftain  could  withdraw  with  his 
family  to  his  private  room  on  the 
top  floor.  The  defence  was  from 
the  parapet  which  ran  all  around 
the  roof  of  the  structure. 

From  this  simple  beginning  the 
castle  evolved*  with  buildings 
around  a  courtyard  or  quadrangle 
in  the  traditional  Roman  style,  or 
we  might  say  the  traditional  Medi- 
terranean style  that  came  anew  out 
of  the  Near  East.  Here  the  great 
hall  was  flanked  at  one  end  by  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  buttery  and  at 
the  other  end,  beyond  the  dais,  by 
the  lord's  private  apartment.  The 
bedrooms  were  then  on  the  second 
floor  and  the  wine  cellars  below. 
The  larger  castles  finally  had  sep- 
arate banqueting  halls,  halls  of 
justice,  reception  rooms  and  private 
apartments  that  formed  a  complete 
quadrangle  about  a  central  court, 
while  there  were  smaller  courtyards 
and  a  host  of  outbuildings  that 
grouped  themselves  about  the  main 
buildings  and  were  still  safely 
within  the  walls. 

These  castles  were  not  always 
owned  by  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. Burg  Eltz,  for  instance,  which 
until  its  recent  destruction  was 
considered  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served mediaeval  castles  in  Ger- 
many, was  what  is  called  a 
Ganerbenburg,  which  means  that 
it  belonged  to  joint  heirs.  In  this 
case  that  meant  no  less  than  four 
branches  of  the  family  zu  Eltz. 
The  burg  was  four  miles  or  more 
up  the  narrow  tortuous  valley  of 
the  Eltz,  and  I  remember  when 
my  husband  and  I  first  saw  it  on 
its  lofty  rock  completely  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills,  we 
thought  it  a  magic  spot  for  being 
all  by  one's  lonesome.  As  soon  as 
we  entered  the  tiny  courtyard, 
however,  in  the  center  of  the  castle 
where  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
veritable  skyscrapers  that  the  four 
branches  of  the  family  had  erected 
in  the  course  of  time  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  realized  that  it  must  have  been 
teeming  with  sociability  and 
knightly  activities  of  all  kinds. 

Few  castles  along  the  Moselle 
were  as  isolated  as  Burg  Eltz.  The 
old  imperial  castle  of  Beilstein, 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Electors  of  Treves,  had  a  quaint 


little  town  nestling  at  the  foot  o! 
its  rocks,  with  a  square  that  wa! 
quite  as  intriguing,  especially  i| 
moonlight  from  our  windows,  2 
the  one  that  Robert  Edmond  Jonej 
designed  in  such  an  inimitable  ami 
unforgettable  way  for  Nijinsky 
Till  Eulenspiegel  and  his  pranki 
Only  there  was  nothing  oper. 
bouffe  about  it.  Even  the  churci! 
had  been  put  to  practical  use  witfl 
a  granary  in  its  top  that  was  con 
nected  with  the  tithe  house  besidj 
it  by  a  cross  bridge  high  in  ain 
You  can  imagine  what  a  pictur 
esque  as  well  as  utilitarian  featurl 
that  bridge  was,  and  there  was  an 
other  one  on  the  other  side  of  th> 
church  that  connected  the  lord": 
gallery  with  the  second  floor  o 
his  bailiff's  house,  where  we  ha<! 
been  invited  to  stay. 

The  relation  of  the  castle  to  th< 
village  and  to  the  soil  was  ver) 
close  but  the  estate  life  of  the! 
Middle  Ages  cannot  be  fully  ap 
preciated  unless  we  include  th<< 
monasteries.  The  great  bishopric: 
and  abbacies  had  become  center:' 
of  imrflense  landed  estates  ami 
were  so  rich  that  even  in  Englam; 
they  were  in  possession  at  one 
time  of  about  one  third  of  the  na 
tional  wealth.  The  Benedictine  j 
alone  had  no  less  than  40,00 1 
monasteries.  Their  order  \va 
founded  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen| 
tury  by  Saint  Benedict  of  Nursia: 
In  the  early  days  they  had  beet  I 
in  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
converting  wild  and  deso'ate  am 
marshy  lands  into  fruitful  acres 
and  they  had  always  retained  thi; 
agricultural  leadership. 

We  can  get  a  very  clear  idea  oi 
the  completeness  of  a  mediaeval 
monastery  from  a  plan  which  was 
worked  out  according  to  the  rules 
set  down  originally  by  Saint  Ben- 
edict and  which  was  sent  to  the 
abbott  of  St.  Gall  near  the  Lake  oi 
Constance  about  the  year  900  and 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
library  there.  On  this  plan  there 
are  not  only  dormitories  and  re- 
fectories for  the  monks  but  a  large 
church,  where  there  is  a  sacristy 
and  vestry  in  one  tower  and  a 
scriptorium  and  a  library  in  an- 
other tower.  There  is  a  school  anc 
special  quarters  for  the  schoolmas- 
ter. An  infirmary  and  special  quar- 
ters for  the  doctor,  not  to  mentior'; 
the  abbott's  house.  There  is  a  con-l 
vent  for  novices.  Guest  houses  for; 
distinguished  guests,  for  strangd 
monks,  and  for  paupers.  Various] 
kitchens  and  bath  houses.  Cellars 
with  larders  above  them.  Work 
shops  for  curriers  and  fullers,  foi 
shoemakers  and  saddlers,  for  cut- 
lers and  trenchermakers,  for  gold- 
smiths and  blacksmiths.  There  are] 
brew  houses  and  bake  houses, 
kilns,  mortars,  and  mills;  thresh-' 
ing  floors;  houses  for  the  hens  and] 
ducks  and  geese;  stables  for  the 
horses;  barns  for  the  cows;  sheep 
folds;  shelters  for  the  goats:  pig- 
geries; houses  for  the  country, 
servants. 

There  is  a  cloister  garth  like  the 
traditional  eastern  garden  with  a 
fountain  in  the  center  and  four 
square  beds.  At  either  end  of  the 
church  there  are  small  gardens! 
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HODGSON  PREFABRICATES 

.,    11  „u-..«"  "f  pre' 

-     .._i.„ti,.ns  in  the  HixiRW"   


•    .v.-  Hrvlnson  method  of  pre- 
T„.H.  -        ■^J^££E  Portfolio  meet. 

U  none  o  the  rn.n p  ^  chanR„ 

y,,urwiShe9  and  needs.  »t  »  easy  ^  ^  rc 

'  Hod^n  House,  .re  sh J  furniture  w.t^n 
en  be  erected  «nd  ready  to  <^C  *  forcrnan  if  you 

Zm  ^  lf  One  estate  inctude,  everything. 

ukc.  performs  £  oVthe  usua,  ouUdin.  bothers- 

No  extras.  No  aeiay 


HOUSE  XOU 


time-trusted  matenals  "J^Zj  hoUses.  Rustless  hardware 
tury-old  (or  more)  New  homc  for  generations 

.  .  .  durable  paint.  A  sturdy.  P  .n  Ncw  York 

r^.^^  house,  summer  co, 
tages!9  garden  equipment, 
greenhouses,  kennels,  ga- 
uges, etc.  Or  write  for  our 

brand-new  fully 
trated  Catalog  CH-5- 
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"Take  a  Tip" 

from  the  G revnhouse 

The  professional  gardener  says, 
"I  would  not  want  to  garden 
without  PREMIER  SWEDISH 
Peat  Moss.  It  more  than  pays  for 
itself  in  water  and  labor  savings, 
and  in  preventing  seed  and  plant 
losses  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  luxuriance  and  beauty." 

Certified  Premier  Swedish  is 
distinguished  by  its  higher  ab- 
sorbency  —  finer  granulation  — 
easier  use  (non-caking)  — 
greater  bulk  per  bale  —  and 
greater  economy — PLUS  vacuum 
(leaning  by  patented  process. 

FREE!  NEW  LEAFLET 
WITH  YEAR-ROUND  CHART 
—  tells  how,  when,  where  and 
why  to  use  Premier  Swedish  Peat 
Moss  outdoors  and  indoors. 
Premier  Peat  Moss  Corp.,  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Mail  us  your  name  and  address: 

Name   

Address  

PREMIER 

SWEDISH 
PEAT  MOSS 

Nou>  available  in  different 
size  cartons  as  well  as  bales 
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in SPRING  and  SUMMER  .  .  . 
Your  Garden  Can  Be  More  Enchanting 
.  .  .  with  an  Amco  Garden  House 


We  agree  that  in  the  matter  of 
charming  estates,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  lovely  as  the  country  home 
in  Spring  and  Summertime.  For  sheer 
beauty  of  landscape,  there  is  indeed 
very  little  excuse  for  any  addition  of 
charm.  That  is  . .  .  unless  one  happens 
to  notice  how  the  presence  of  a  Glass 
Garden  House  definitely  enhances  the 
beauty  of  any  garden  or  lawn. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
beautiful  estate  becomes  more  beauti- 
ful when  it  is  the  setting  for  such  a 
gem  of  architecture.  But,  it's  also  ver- 
satile, this  Glass  Garden  House.  Use 
it,  if  you  wish,  as  a  propagating  house 
for  tender  bulbs  and  plants  that  can- 
not be  set  outdoors  until  later  in  the 
season.  Or,  if  your  hobby  is  raising 
rare  blooms,  like  orchids,  for  instance, 
that  require  all-year  indoor  protection, 


then  you  will  find  the  Garden  House 
a  real  aid  in  producing  prize  flowers. 

And  still  versatile,  for  if  you  wish 
to  have  the  Garden  House  partly 
glazed  with  Ultra-Violet  glass,  then, 
on  days  when  it  is  too  chilly  for  an 
outdoor  sunbath,  just  step  inside  the 
warm  greenhouse,  and  you  can  still 
receive  every  bit  of  the  sun's  health- 
giving  elements. 

All  in  all,  the  AMCO  Glass  Gar- 
den House  represents  the  many  years 
of  succesful  effort  of  artistic  and 
architectural  engineers  to  produce  a 
greenhouse  that  is  as  fine  as  money 
can  buy  ...  at  a  price  that  is  fair  to 
everybody  concerned.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  it,  we'll 
be  very  glad  to  send  a  representative, 
without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 


American  /^h  Moninger 


Greenhouse 


Mfg.  Corp. 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chicago.  Illinois 
1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
800  N.  W.  42  St. 


Philadelphia 
Box  158,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


It's  TERMITE  Damage 

One  of  the  most  serious  f  hint's  about  ter- 
mite damage  is  that  it  is  difficu.t  to  locate 
and  identify.  You  may  not  realize  it  is  going 
on  in  your  property  until  costly  repairs  be- 
come necessary.  Common  rot,  for  instance, 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  damage  actually 
caused  by  those  tiny  wood-eating  insects, 
termites.  Sagging  floors  and  weakened 
foundation  timbers  can  often  be  traced  to 
the  destructive  work  of  termites  hidden 
inside  the  wood.  Termites  are  found  in 
every  state,  and  in  some  sections  attack 
at  least  5  out  of  every  10  structures. 

How  to  Discover  Termites 

Why  not  find  out  for  certain  whether  or 
not  your  property  is  termite-infested?  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  thorough 
inspection  and  report  by  a  Terminix  Rep- 
resentative. There  is  no  cost,  no  obligaticn 
for  this  valuable  service  which  has  been 
used  by  over  250,000  property  owners.  Ter- 
minix is  the  world's  largest  termite  service. 


FREE  INSPECTION 


M. 


Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  your  property  will  he  inspected 
for  termites  by  a  Terminix  licensee 
of  E.  L.  Bruce  Co..  manufacturer 
of  Terminix  and  world'-  largrst 
maker  of  hardwood  floorings. 

-  TERMINIX 

I  E.  L.  BRUCE  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

I  □ 
I 

I  □ 


Please  inspect  my  property,  without 
cost  or  obligation,  and  advise  me 
whether  or  not  you  find  termites  and 
termite  damage- 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  ter- 
mites and  termite  control.  (CL-6) 


LT. 
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•  •  .  answers  the  problem  of 
protection  with  dignity 

Countless  country  estate  owners  have 
achieved  dignified  seclusion  with 
PAGE  genuine  Wrought  Iron  Fence. 
Available  in  many  styles.  PAGE 
Wrought  Iron  Fence  combines  perma- 
nent protection  with  beauty. 


. . .  enclosures  and  tennis  nets,  too 

PAGE  serves  America's  estates  in 
erecting  tennis  enclosures  and  back- 
stops. A  new  PAGE  tennis  net  of 
stainless  steel  fabric  has  many  ad- 
vantages— is  winning  nation-wide 
favor. 


92 


Page  Fence  Service  Plants 
blanket  the  country.  Each  one  is  a 
fence  expert  ready  to  consult  with 
you  in  best  solving  your  fencing  prob- 
lem— thoroughly  responsible  for  com- 
plete installation. 

If  you're  interested  in  engineering 
details  we  can  prove  why  PAGE  has 
won  recognition  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
fence  industry. 

A  letter  addressed  to  any  of  the 
offices  shown  below  will  bring  pic- 
torial, instructive  literature  and  the 
name  of  the  Page  Fence  expert  near- 
est you.  Such  a  letter  involves  no 
obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK         PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 
CHICACO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

America's  first  wire  fence — since  1883 


called  paradises  in  the  eastern 
fashion.  There  is  the  sacristan's 
garden  for  growing  flowers  for  the 
altars,  which  were  elaborately  dec- 
orated. Flowers  like  lilies,  which 
stood  for  purity.  Roses  and  carna- 
tions, which  stood  for  Divine  Love. 
Daisies,  which  stood  for  innocence. 
Lilies-of-the-valley  and  violets, 
which  stood  for  humility.  Cow- 
slips, which  stood  for  the  keys  of 
heaven.  And  columbines,  which 
stood  for  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  besides  these 
flowers  the  Crusaders  in  later 
years  brought  home  all  sorts  of 
eastern  bulbs  like  tulips  and  hya- 
cinths, crocuses  and  fritillaries; 
roses  like  the  Persian  yellow  and 
the  Damascus;  shrubs  like  lilacs, 
while  the  jassamines  came  by  way 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

On  the  monastery  plan  there  is 
also  an  infirmary  garden  with 
medicinal  herbs  and  a  churchyard, 
which  the  Germans  call  Gottes- 
acker  (God's  Acre)  and  which  is 
planted  with  fruit  trees  in  the 
same  charming  way  as  the  pleas- 
ance.  There  is  also  a  vegetable 
garden  with  nine  rows  on  either 
side  of  a  center  path  all  carefully 
marked  for  onions  and  garlic,  leeks 
and  shallots,  celery  and  parsley, 
coriander  and  chervil,  dill  and  let- 
tuce, poppy  and  savory,  radish 
and  parsnip,  carrot  and  cabbage, 
beet  and  corncockle.  I  mention 
them  in  detail  because  it  is  said 
that  it  is  due  to  this  utilitarian 
appeal  that  the  mediaeval  tradition 
still  has  such  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  French  people. 

There  are  many  other  factors 
that  have  been  even  more  power- 
ful. In  any  consideration  of  the 
estate  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
innate  love  of  the  northern  tribes 
for  the  country  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Teutons  thought  the  cities  of 
the  Romans  veritable  prisons  and 
that  they  could  not  even  have  the 
houses  of  their  villages  close  to- 
gether. "They  dwell  scattered  and 
separate,"  says  Tacitus,  "as  a 
spring,  a  meadow  or  a  grove  may 
chance  to  invite  them."  They  also 
had  a  clean  heritage,  good  un- 
tainted blood,  a  moral  health  and 
strength,  a  respect  for  women,  a 
love  of  an  active  and  adventurous 
life,  all  of  which  counted  tremen- 
dously in  the  final  flowering  of 
what  was  essentially  a  northern 
culture,  despite  its  Roman  foun- 
dations and  the  many  valuable 
cultural  influences  that  came  out 
of  the  Near  East. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  said  to 
have  lasted  a  thousand  years, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  or  thereabouts,  but  it  was 
during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  despite  a 
brief  brilliance  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  that  all  their  mar- 
velous and  magnificent  accom- 
plishments, inspired  by  a  very 
vital,  personal  and  beautiful  re- 
ligion, finally  culminated  in  cathe- 
drals such  as  Chartres,  Amiens 
and  Rheims,  with  all  their  stained 
glass  and  carvings,  their  paintings 
and  vestments,  with  all  their  elab- 
orate rituals  and  their  transcend- 
ent church  music.  And  this  religion, 


with  its  emphasis  upon  the  Virgin, 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  pur- 
ity of  home  life  and  the  sanctity 
of  domestic  relations  and  devel- 
oped within  the  castle  all  those 
sentiments  and  ideals  that  we  still 
associate  with  chivalry  and  that 
included  above  all  a  high  sense  of 
personal  honor  and  a  fine  and 
wholesome  and  romantic  concep- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  men  and 
women  in  their  daily  life. 

The  mediaeval  knight  was,  as  we 
read  in  the  first  lines  of  Sir  Tris- 
trem  and  in  many  another  tale, 
well  skilled  in  knightly  games, 
practised  in  the  customs  of  the 
chase  and  even  trained  in  chess 
but  he  also  loved  minstrelsy  and 
the  popular  romances  that  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  castle,  in  the  ban- 
quet hall  after  the  table  was 
cleared.  "It  is  to  feudal  times," 
says  Guizot,  "that  we  trace  back 
the  earliest  literary  monuments  of 
England,  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  earliest  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments of  modern  Europe."  And  we 
have  only  to  name  some  of  them 
to  realize  what  a  heritage  it  has 
been.  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  Merlin  with 
his  wisdom.  Guy  and  his  bravery. 
Sir  Tristrem  and  his  love  for 
Ysonde.  Havelock.  Beowulf.  Olger, 
the  mighty  Dane,  wrapped  in  his 
charmed  slumber  in  which  he  lifts 
his  mace  once  only  in  seven  years. 
Roland  the  brave  and  true,  the 
peerless  Paladin,  who  fell  on  Ron- 
cesvalles.  Walter  of  Aquitaine. 
The  Stories  of  the  Volsungs  and 
the  Nibelung.  The  Gudrun  Lay. 
The  Story  of  Frithjof  and  Inge- 
bjorg,  of  Grettir  the  Strong,  of 
Gunnlang  and  the  fair  Helga. 
What  romances  they  are!  No 
wonder  they  held  their  listeners 
spellbound.  And  then  there  were 
the  charming  love  lyrics  of  the 
Troubadours  and  Minnesingers, 
the  dances  and  games,  the  fun  and 
frolic,  and  again  the  cultivation  of 
polite  conversation,  all  of  which  is 
of  superlative  importance  in  the 
development  of  a  wholesome  and 
charming  life  in  the  country. 

Cacti  and  associates 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
looks  somewhat  like  a  watermelon. 
The  fruit,  a  green,  pulpy  berry,  is 
acid  but  pleasant.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  bears  the  name 
Echinocactus  californicus. 

Best  known  is  Opuntia,  Prickly- 
pear,  Tuna  or  Indian  Fig,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  with  rounded, 
woody,  jointed  stems,  bristles  and, 
sometimes,  spines.  These  are  espe- 
cially good  cattle  fodder,  once  the 
spines  are  off.  The  fruit  is  pear  or 
egg  shaped  with  a  broad  scar  at  the 
top,  a  tuft  of  spines  on  the  rind. 
Opuntia  vulgaris  and  Opuntia  tuna 
are  cooling  and  much  eaten  as 
prickly  pear.  They  are  cultivated 
in  southern  Europe,  the  Canaries, 
and  Xorth  Africa. 

The  real  Prickly  Pear  is  another 
of  this  family,  with  sometimes  yel- 
low (the  commonest),  also  reddish- 
pink  flowers,  three  inches  across. 
Later  comes  the  fruit,  not  unlike 


watermelon,  with  red  seeds,  not 
bad  to  the  taste,  after  cutting  off 
both  ends  and  peeling.  In  Sicily 
and  the  Orient  they  are  eaten  raw. 
They  are  dried  and  preserved,  and 
the  juice  is  fermented  into  a  drink, 
colouche,  that,  in  some  sections,  is 
mixed  with  grain  and  fed  to  the 
cattle.  They  are  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

Of  this  same  Opuntia  family  is 
the  terrible  Cholla  (pronounced 
choya)  of  contorted  shape  and 
magenta-colored  flowers,  followed 
by  yellow  or  green  cup-shaped 
fruits  in  haphazard,  long  chains, 
awkward  but  ornamental,  remain- 
ing on  the  plant  several  years  with- 
out change,  except  to  grow  larger. 
The  distant  effect  of  this  plant  is  a 
pleasing  pale  and  fuzzy  mass. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  these, 
some  with  rose-like  flowers,  some 
with  bright  scarlet  fruit.  Because 
of  its  numerous  and  tenacious 
spines,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  it  is  also  called  Jumping  Cac- 
tus. Venturing  near,  one  is  sure  to 
get  stuck,  "and  each  barb  has  a 
sheath  that  remains  in  the  victim 
after  the  barb  has  been  removed, 
yet  pack  rats  will  carry  these  cholla 
joints  away  to  barricade  their  bur- 
rows, although  so  sharp  are  the 
needles  that  they  will  actually 
penetrate  leather! 

Opuntia  acanthocarpia  has  yel- 
low flowers,  grows  three  to  six  feet 
tall,  looks  much  like  the  Cholla, 
and  its  fruits  are  shiny  and  dry 
when  ripe.  Mexicans  plant  them 
about  their  homes  for  protection 
from  prowlers. 

Pincushion  Cactus,  with  its  love- 
ly pink  flowers,  is  no  bigger  than 
a  billiard  ball,  with  long  black, 
fish-hook  spines,  coming  out  from 
stars  of  smaller  spines.  The  ber- 
ries, following  the  flowers,  are 
smooth,  fleshy,  bright  red  fingers, 
edible,  pretty,  odd.  Sometimes 
these  grow  alone  and,  again,  in  a 
colony,  like  sea  urchins. 

Cereus  or  Torch-thistle  is  a 
large  family  of  about  one  hundred, 
all  with  round  or  oval  stems,  grow- 
ing from  a  few  inches  to  as  high  as 
forty  feet,  with  spined  ribs  running 
lengthwise.  It  and  its  allies  furnish 
many  edible  fruits,  known  to  the 
Spanish  as  pitalayas.  Best  known 
of  this  family  is  the  Column  Cactus 
or  Sahuaro,  or  Cereus  giganteus, 
twelve  to  twenty  ribs,  waxy,  white 
blossoms,  opening  only  in  the  day- 
time, blooming  abundantly  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  plant,  but  re- 
maining open  only  a  short  time.  It 
thrives  in  Xew  Mexico,  on  moun- 
tain or  desert.  Its  branches,  huge 
arms,  point  straight  upward  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  but  its  fruit  is  small, 
one  to  three  inches  across.  The 
Pinos  and  Papagos  Indians  make 
an  excellent  preserve,  and  also  eat 
the  fruit  raw,  gathering  it  with  a 
forked  stick.  Mexican  Strawberries 
are  of  the  Cereus  family. 

The  allied  Echinocereus,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  species,  has  short 
stems.  Echinocereus  pectinatus  has 
a  purplish  fruit  like  a  gooseberry 
that  is  good,  and  the  fleshy  stem 
itself,  cabeza  del  viego,  is  used  as  a 
vegetable  by  the  Mexicans  who 
find  it  delicious. 
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For  You  Who  Want  A  Greenhouse  In  Keeping 


."T~HIS  ili-  luxe  V-Bar  greenhouse,  the 
L  very  Ivst  type  of  construction,  was 
originated  especially  for  tine  estates  aiul 
home  grounds.  It  can  be  built  and  ar- 
ranged to  harmonize  with  other  build- 
ings and  he  in  keeping  with  any  garden 
setting. 

Quality  and  care  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  are  at  once  ap- 
parent to  all  who  see  it.     It  tells  its 


With  Your  Estate 

own  story  of  elegance  and  perfection. 

This  one,  erected  for  Mr.  P.  A.  Rowley, 
of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  is  25  feet  wide  and 
;  '  fret  lony,  and  is  divided  into  two 
■rawing  compartments.  The  workroom 
is  i8}4  by  12  feet. 

We  furnish  vou  with  all  the  materials 


for  erection  or  to  relieve  you  of  all 
bother,  if  you  wish,  we  take  a  blan- 
ket contract  for  the  complete  job,  in- 
cluding everything  down  to  the  last 
detail.  The  erection  will  be  done 
by  trained  greenhouse  mechanics 
only. 

Send  for  special  literature  showing  pho- 
tographs and  giving  full  details  of  every 
particular  of  this  house. 


NEW  YORK. 
iS:S  Graybar  Bldu. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Company 


Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


DES  PLAINF.S,  ILL. 
Dept.  A 


FOR     FOUR      GENERATIONS  ...  BUILDERS      OF  GREENHOUSES 


Pot-Grown 


Therms  still  time  to  set  out  Roses 
to  get  rich,  fragrant  blooms  In 
June.  Use  B.  &  A.  sturdy,  pot- 
grown  plants  of  high  quality  that 
are  In  full  growth  and  ready  to 
bloom. 

Order  from  the  catalogue.  Special 
list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Complete  collection  of  pot-grown 
Rock  Plants  and  Perennials  avail- 
able. Write  for  separate  list. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Rutherford  32,  New  Jersey 


WATER  POWER 

Combining 

RUSTIC  BEAUTY 

With 

ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 

Water  wheels  are  deeply 
rooted  in  picturesque  tra- 
dition. But  the  Fiti  Water 
Wheel  is  modern  as  tomor- 
row. Fitz  Steel  Water 
Wheels  installed  over  half  a 
century  ago  still  run  perfect- 
ly. Write  for  Bulletin  85. 

Fitz  \l  ater  Wheel  Company 
Hanover.  Pennsylvania 


NEXT  BEST  TO  RAIN 

...  and  a  lot  more  dependable 


Let  the  Double  Rotary  Junior  Sprinkler  keep  your 
lawn.  Aowrrv  garden  ami  ahrubi  vlforoui  and  brauliful 
all  inaaaaar  Ion*.  Il«  refraining  rain-likr  dropt  or  mitl- 
likr  «pray  arc  "Nail  Br. I  lo  Rain."  Ea.ilv  regulated  lo 
■prinklc  in  a  circle  or  on  a  .trainl'l  line  lo  rotrr  any 
circular  area  up  lo  80  It.  or  down  to  IS  ft.  in  diameter, 
arrording  to  prrourr.  Adjmlable  nozzle  make,  it  four 
•  prinklert  in  one.  A  big  water  paver.  Scientifically  con- 
structed  of    fineil    material..   Guaranteed.   Price:  $7.30. 


DOUBLE  T>.  ROTARY 

JUNIOR  SPRINKLER 


HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL 


HOLLAND  ROTARY,  "'lnk,<'r 

'  developed  from  the  famous 
Double  Rotary  Principle.  Ha«  the 
whirling  wheel  feature  for  perfect 
sprinkling.  Sells  for  only  $1  (plus 
postage). 


AT 


YOUR    DEALE  R'S— Buy  these 
popular  sprinklers  from  your 
dealer  or  write  us   for  com- 
-      plete  information. 

DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  CO. 


The  acknowledged  leader 
years.  Thousands  in 
use  on  golf  courses 
large  estates,  parks 
cemeteries,  etc 
Self-operating  or 
famous  Double  Ro- 
tary Principle. 

Price:  $12.50. 


10S  CANDLER  BLDG. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Wt 


JACOBSEN 

POWER  MOWERS 


There  is  a  Jacobsen  for  the  economical  care  of 
lawns  of  every  size  and  character.  Eleven  models 
and  sizes — wheel  and  roller  types — $125  and  up. 
Sixteen  year  record  of  performance.  Send  for 
catalog.  Jacobsen  Mfg.  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Jacobs 
Factor 
Send  me 

Name  . 

Addresa 


Mfg.  Co..  745  Washington  Are..  Racine.  Wis. 
Branch,  Dept.  C,  101  Park  Ave..  New  York 
;   new   catalog   of   Jacobsen   Power  Mowers 


8  Distinct 

Exhibition  Dahlias  *2 

Regular  Retail  Value  $4.60 

Offered  for  the  first  time,  8  distinct  named 
varieties  of  Dahlias  for  $2.  In  the  past  we 
have  offered  12  distinct  unnamed  Dahlias 
at  a  special  price,  but  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  improve  the  offering  this  year,  due 
to  a  good  crop.  Sold  in  collection  only. 

These  8  distinct  named  varieties.  If 
bought  separately  would  cost  $4.60. 

Bob  While  -White 
Flaming  Sword  —  Florae-red 
Francis  Laroeco—  Yellow 
Jane  Cowl  —  Hrttnze 
Jersey's  Beauty  —  Pink 
Pink  dory  —  Rnse-locender 
Red  Sunrise—  Virid  red 
Salmon  Supreme  — Salmon-pink 

Seed  Annual  Free  On  Request 


Please  send  me  above  Collection  of  Dahlia*.  82 


.Tome  

Address.. 
City  


132  to  138  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Branch  Stores:  Newark.  N.  J. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Stamford,  Conn.  Hempstead,  I—  I. 
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There's  Still  Time 

To  Plant  Tkese  New  Thing* 




For  The  Nortk 

Tr 

For  The  South 

Ree.  U 

T— I  ERE  are  a  few  new  top- 
notch  hardies  that  keep 
good-natured  if  planted  a  bit 
late.  All  of  them  will  bloom 
first  season. 

1.  New  GaiMardia  Sun  God. 

Chamois-colored  blooms  are  3 
to  4  inches  across.  .50c  each 
—Three  $1.25— Dozen  $4.50. 

2.  New  Butterfly  Bush  Called  Fortune. 

Immense  Lavender  spikes.  $2. 
each. 

3.  New  Korean  Chrysanthemums. 

Twelve  or  more  in  striking  new 
colorings.  Shown  in  colors  in 
catalog.   Send  for  it. 


TITTLE  herb  gardens  of  your 
own  are  the  thing  these 
days.  We  have  all  the  well 
known  herbs  and  a  goodly 
number  of  those  used  by  the 
famous  French  chefs.  All  of 
them  are  in  our  catalog. 
For  those  empty  bare  spots 
you  can  get  quick  results  with 
the  quick-growing  extra  fine 
annuals  and  bedding  plants 
grown  from  Sutton  Seeds. 
We  carry  an  extensive  stock 
ready  for  immediate  delivery 
Send  for  Catalog. 


Catalog  has  16  pages  in  full  color.  By  far 
the  finest  issued  in  America.  Send  for  it. 


Waxjjicle  Gjardeiw 


62  Mentor  Avenue,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Owners:  Elmer  H.  Schultz  and  J.  J.  Grullemans 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  SUTTON  SEEDS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


OH  BOY ! 


NOW  I'M  GETTING  SOMEPLACE 


Norman  msleoo 


DOLE 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


Pilocereus  senilis,  Old  Man  Cac- 
tus, is  a  small  genus,  with  tallish, 
erect,  fleshy,  angulate  stems  on 
which,  along  with  the  spines,  are 
hair-like  threads,  like  the  soft, 
white  locks  of  an  aged  man.  These 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Cereus 
family.  Pilocereus  senilis  never 
grows  more  than  two  feet  high  in 
this  country  but  attains  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  its  native  Mexico. 

From  the  flowers  and  stems  of 
Cereus  grandiflorus,  Night-bloom- 
ing Cereus,  is  made  a  heart  stim- 
ulant similar  to  digitalis. 

Echinopsis,  a  small  group,  akin 
to  Cereus,  is  dwarfed,  ribbed,  cylin- 
drical, and  has  long-tubed  flowers, 
from  the  side  instead  of  the  top, 
that  are  hairy,  large,  and  lovely. 

Phyllocactus  or  Leaf-cactus, 
about  a  dozen  species,  is  shrubby, 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  a 
woody  base.  These  are  ornamental, 
easy  to  grow,  and  free,  bloomers 
with  rich,  showy,  crimson,  pink  or 
cream  flowers  but,  as  house  plants, 
they  must  be  kept  root-bound.  (All 
Cacti,  by  the  way,  must  be  kept 
fairly  dry. )  It  is.  sometimes  erro- 
neously called  Epiphyllum  which, 
like  Phyllocactus,  has  fleshy  leaves, 
but  differs  in  being  divided  into 
short,  jointed,  leafly  portions,  with 
large  magenta  or  crimson  flowers 
at  the  tops  of  the  joints.  The 
branches  or  leaves  seem  to  grow 
out  of  each  other,  endwise. 

Strawberry  or  California  Fish- 
hook Cactus  is  oval,  fleshy,  leaf- 
less, generally  single  but  sometimes 
clustered,  covered  with  tubercles, 
each  having  a  flat  rosette  of  short, 
white  spines,  around  a  dark,  fish- 
hook-like central  one.  The  Indians 
actually  used  these  to  fish !  Flowers 
are  small,  greenish  white,  but  the 
inch-long  fruit  is  scarlet  and  has  a 
taste  similar  to  apples. 

Rhipsalis,  with  fifty  species,  is  a 
heterogeneous  group,  fleshy-stem- 
med, woody  axis,  angular  branches, 
flowers  small,  of  the  short-tubed 
type,  followed  by  small,  round, 
pea-shaped  berries.  Rhipsalis  cas- 
sytha,  when  covered  with  its  white 
berries,  looks  like  mistletoe. 

Mammillaria,  three  hundred  spe- 
cies, Nipple  Cactus,  tubercles  ar- 
ranged spirally,  terminating  in 
tufts  of  spines  springing  from  a 
woody  cushion,  from  between 
which  the  flowers  issue,  on  the 
upper  part,  purple,  pink,  white,  or 
yellow,  the  fruit  shiny  and  smooth. 

Pereskia  aculeata  or  Barbadoes 
Gooseberry,  the  Cactus  pereskia  of 
Linnaeus,  differs  from  the  rest, 
having  woody  stems  and  leaf-bear- 
ing branches.  Leaves  fleshy,  flowers 
white  or  yellow,  used  as  stock  on 
which  to  graft  other  Cacti,  and  has 
some  dozen  species. 

Opuntia  flowers  are  rotate,  that 
is,  with  only  a  very  short  tube,  and 
so  are  those  of  the  Rhipsalis  and 
Pereskia.  Cereus  flowers  are  longer- 
tubed  and  have  scales  on  the  out- 
side, part  way  up.  Other  long-tubed 
ones  are:  Melocactus,  Mammil- 
laria, Echinocactus,  Cereus,  Pilo- 
cereus, Echinopsis,  Phyllocactus, 
and  Epiphyllum. 

Once  the  Cactus  was  considered 
a  nuisance,  but  no  longer.  In  most 
of  the  Western  states  if  you  dig  up 
a  plant  or  pick  a  flower  you  pay  a 


fine  and  the  plants  are  confiscated. 
More  than  a  million  acres  of  sandy, 
waste  land  is  now  cultivated  to 
produce  Cactus  in  Arizona  alone. 
It  is  used  for  drugs,  soap,  cleaner, 
candy,  water  softener,  and  a  use 
the  Indians  knew  for  it— making 
the  most  poisonous  of  alkali  water 
safe  to  drink.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  is  used  as  a  boiler  compound. 
Just  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice 
will  clean  a  water  heating  system. 

Desert  study  expeditions,  trying 
to  find  out  more  about  how  Cacti 
have  become  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  had 
to  exist,  have  used  a  special  type 
of  rain  gauge,  large  enough  to  hold 
the  normal  fall  for  several  years, 
provided  with  heavy  oil  to  prevent 
evaporation,  in  remote  spots.  They 
found  that  there  are  now  more 
Cacti  in  Arizona  than  in  Mexico, 
and  that  they  are  very  slow  grow- 
ing, requiring  some  two  hundred 
years  to  mature.  A  dendograph,  a 
metal  band  that  does  not  change 
its  length  with  the  changing  tem- 
peratures^  was  placed  around  the 
trunk  and  left,  for  the  stylus  at  the 
free  end  to  record  the  growth — but 
it  needs  neither  dendograph  nor 
rain  gauge  to  discover  that  Cacti 
are  really  beautiful. 

Associated  with  the  Cactus,  inso- 
much as  they  exhibit  a  similar 
ferocity,  or  because  they  have 
adapted  themselves  to  arid  condi- 
tions in  much  the  same  manner,  are 
several  other  plants  which  together 
form  a  friendly  association,  and 
from  a  practical  standpoint  can  be 
considered  together:  For  instance, 
there  is  Octotilla  (pronounced  ok- 
koteeyar)  or  Candlewood  Stick 
which  can  be  used  like  a  wax  taper, 
for  its  slim,  thorny  branches  are 
filled  with  sap  that  burns  with  a 
bright  blue  flame.  From  the  tips  of 
these  naked  branches,  in  season, 
come  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Often 
planted  in  rows  for  fences. 

Joshua  or  Praying  Tree  (Cleios- 
toyucca)  uplifts  shaggy,  cork-clad 
arms  and  has  a  mass  of  white  blos- 
soms at  the  tips  of  the  branches  in 
spring.  But  its  near  relative,  per- 
haps the  best  loved  of  all,  is  Yucca 
(Spanish, meaning  bayonet), thirty 
species  or  so,  of  the  Lily  family,  or 
Candles  of  the  Lord.  White,  waxy 
blossoms,  on  a  tall  spike,  rise  from 
the  center  of  a  cluster  of  long,  green 
bayonets,  and,  at  a  distance,  look 
like  candles  in  their  sticks.  There's 
a  tiny  moth  whose  young  live  on 
the  Yucca  seeds.  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs,  then  fills  up  the  flower  cavity 
with  a  ball  of  pollen,  thus  aiding 
pollenization.  Mexicans  use  yucca 
fibre  for  cords  and  for  seating 
chairs.  The  fruit,  like  small  ba- 
nanas, is  eaten,  cooked,  in  Mexico, 
and  the  roots  used  as  soap.  Another 
name  for  yucca  is  Adam's  Needle, 
and  the  kind  that  splits  at  the  edge 
of  the  leaves,  Eve's  Thread.  Once 
this  was  exported  to  England  for 
the  making  of  bank  notes. 

The  Aloe,  too,  belonging  also  to 
the  Lily  family,  has  about  ninety 
species.  Usually  they  come  up  like 
a  rosette  of  thick,  pointed,  fleshy 
leaves,  but  sometimes  have  a 
shorter  or  longer  or  branched  stem, 
along  which,  or  on  the  end  of 
which  are  the  leaves.  Juice  of  the 
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PROTECT  YOUR  GARDEN 
AND  FLOWERS  WITH 

0.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 

Spray  your  roses  and  tender 
tlnvMi  ni;  plants,  .1*  well  as 
evergreen*.  *hmb»  and  small 
trees  with  O.  K.  Plant  Spray 
and  keep  them  tree  from  the 
many  devouring  and  damag- 
ing insects.  O.  K.  Plant  Spray 
is  .1  two-way  acting  insecti- 
cide spray  which  helps  mate- 
rially in  securing  the  greatest 
results  and  has  an  advantage 
not  possessed  hy  any  other 
nonvolatile  preparation. 


D»pt.  F-3 
SPRINGFIELD 
NEW  JERSEY  *> 

'F»r  fmrtktr  Jtlaih.  prim, 
tit.,  unit  jmr  tmr  ,»mp/ef 
falaUr. 


.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 


MOWERS 


NATIONAL  MOWER  CO. 
839  Cromwell     St.  Paul.  Minn 


Largo  Cast  Iron  Tree 

Ss'tttM' 

Very  ornamental — to  fit  32"  tree 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Rockies 
$30.00  undecorated. 

Stnd  for  circular  other  garden  ornaments. 
THE  GRAF  STUDIOS 

251S  Grinstead  Drive 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Ir.ur  .  \  ii  III  aim-.  I  ill  \  \  rhi  llma  , 
it  in  poison  ) ,  a  |illlgalivi'  I  .raves 
are  cut,  juiir  llmvs  nut,  is  nillrt  trd 
ami  r\  apm  ilcil,  lint  must  i  innmi-i 
t  ial  Alncs  mine  fmm  t In*  H  irliailns 
and  Smntran  Islands. 

(  inrtli-ti  on  llu-  *  <!■•:» 
of  ii  canyon 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

i  reated  for  rarly  morning  or  late 
afternoon  strolls. 

Turning  to  the  west  you  step 
down  a  few  easy  steps,  follow  a 
short  pathway,  and  enter  a  se- 
cluded but  spacious  walled-in  divi- 
sion of  the  garden,  ("hairs  and 
hammocks  suggest  repose,  for  this 
garden  room  is  shut  off  from  too 
strong  ocean  breezes— a  comfor- 
table haven  for  reading,  sewing,  or 
afternoon  tea.  The  sound  of  the 
humming  birds  among  the  vases 
of  flowering  plants,  the  perfume 
of  the  Jasmine  vines  complete  a 
quiet  setting  for  garden  leisure. 

From  this  secluded  space  a  nar- 
row stairway  rises  to  the  balus- 
traded  open  veranda  above,  which 
has  been  made  a  very  integral  part 
of  the  garden  scheme.  One  end 
of  the  veranda  overlooks  vast 
stretches  of  country  land  and  the 
distant  sea.  The  other  end  forms 
a  sheltered  retreat  for  the  very 
warm  hours  of  the  day. 

One  readily  perceives  that  the 
planning  of  the  entire  garden  is 
an  expression  of  a  well  thought  out 
arrangement  that  forms  provision 
for  the  varied  moods  of  owner  and 
guests,  as  well  as  for  the  season- 
able variations  of  the  weather. 

To  gain  this  serenity  of  garden 
planning,  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  land- 
scape architect,  has  carried  out 
two  very  definite  ideas  that  he 
considers  essential  to  successful 
garden  building.  He  feels  that  the 
architectural  ground  plan  and  well- 
proportioned  structural  elevations, 
such  as  hedges,  balustrades,  and 
stairs,  are  of  first  importance. 
Then,  he  alleges  that  the  decora- 
tive incidents,  as  garden  seats, 
vases,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
will  accommodate  themselves  har- 
moniously to  the  intrinsically  good 
architectural  foundation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  regard  for  the  integrity 
of  the  design,  the  garden  expresses 
unusual  style  and  individuality. 
There  is  a  certain  poetic  quality 
about  the  garden  that  might  be 
compared  to  that  apparent  in 
Watteau's  eighteenth  century  gar- 
den paintings. 

Undoubtedly  the  garden  has 
definitely  been  built  around  a  per- 
sonality. It  is  decidedly  feminine 
in  every  aspect.  The  vases  and 
pieces  of  pottery  are  of  slight 
dimensions.  Delicate  scale  is  evi- 
denced in  the  balustrades,  col- 
umns, and  stair  measurements. 
All  of  the  furnishings  express  a 
consistent  feeling  of  grace  and 
gentle  hospitality.  Variety  has 
been  attained  through  the  various 
ground  levels  that  are  so  logically 
joined  by  steps.  The  canyon  has 
really  added  full  measure  of  its 
own  wild  beauty  to  the  more  re- 
strained charm  of  this  delightful 
formal  garden  in  Santa  Barbara. 


V  -  I1AR 

GREENHOUSES 


GOLDEN  SUNLIGHT  floods  a  LUTTON' 
Solar  V-Bar  Greenhouse  because  of  the 
many  new  improvements  perfected  by  us 
during  thirty-two  years  of  designing  and 
erecting  greenhouses  —  from  the  modest 
lean-to  to  the  more  pretentious  struc- 
tures, from  single  compartments  to  large 
ranges.  Built  of  rustproof  steel. 

If  you  arc  planning  a  new  greenhouse  or 
an  addition  to  your  present  one,  write 
for  sketches  and  estimates.  No  obligation. 


wm.h.  LUTTON  COMPANY™£ 

267  Kearney  Avenue   •   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


For  Year-Around  Beauty 

Azaleas  —  Rhododendrons  —  Hollies 

No  pUm  of  plant*  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  the*e  Broad-Leaved  Evergreeni.  Gorgeous 
displays  of  rolor  In  Spring  and  Mummer  and  beautiful  appearance  all  the  year,  with  changing 
colon  of  foliage  and  berries  throughout,  (he  Fall.  Our  Nurnerlen  are  Hell  stocked  with  hundreds 
of  well-budded  ftpeclmena. 

Write  for  complrtr  illustrated  Cataloo  ttf  Broadl.rarrd  Etrrorrrn*,  Conifers, 
Shade  Tries,  Fruit  Trees.  Flowering  Trees  and  Hhrubn.  Or  'phone  Tarrytoum  2620. 

Landscaping  ~  Planting  —  Tree  Moving 
KOSEDALE  NURSERIES  „„  Saw  H0J  River 

Address:  Rox  C,  Tarry  town,  V  Y.  Park* ay  nr.  East  View 


DISTINGUISHED  ENVIRONMENT... 

Imported  from  France,  DUBOIS  fence  lends  pictur* 
esque  charm  alike  to  suburban  residence  or  large 
estate.  Merging  into  any  landscape,  harmonizing 
with  any  architecture,  its  adaptability  is  unequalled. 


DUBOIS 

•  Chestnut  • 
Wroven  WtDod*  Fence 


Crect  DUBOIS  fence  now 
before  planting  your  garden. 
It  is  the  ideal  screen  for 
one's  own  privacy  or  to 
shut  out  undesired  views. 

Sold  in  five  different  heights 
and  three  different  spacings 
complete  with  red  cedar 
framework. 

Write  for  Booklet  C6  with 
prices. 

DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES 
Inc. 

101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Lincoln  Highway,  Paoli,  Pa. 


'oing  to  the  Kentucky  Derby  has  become 
more  of  a  duty  than  a  pleasure.  No  matter  how 
many  additions  are  made  to  the  grandstand, 
Churchill  Downs  always  is  overcrowded:  and 
there  is  too  much  of  the  old-home-week-street- 
carnival  atmosphere  in  Louisville  even  if  there 
are  not  quite  so  many  Colonels  as  there  used 
to  be  some  time  ago. 

For  me,  the  most  fun  of  a  trip  is  visiting  the 
breeding  farms.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  the  state,  but  the  more  important — 
eighty-six  of  them — are  in  Fayette  County, 
near  Lexington.  They  vary  in  size  and  ap- 
pointments from  the  sumptuous  show  places 
of  the  Whitneys,  Joseph  E.  Widener,  Warren 
Wright,  Charles  T.  Fisher,  and  E.  R.  Brad- 
ley— not  forgetting,  of  course,  Arthur  Han- 
cock's tremendous  Claiborne  Stud,  where  they 
lead  out  a  bewildering  procession  of  yearlings, 
mares,  and  stallions  for  you,  and  which  is  a 
liberal  education  in  bloodstock  breeding,  and 
management — to  the  unpretentious  farms  with 
a  few  placid  broodmares,  and  spindle-legged 
foals  in  their  lush  bluegrass  of  shady  paddocks. 

Casual  visitors — even  the  trippers,  who  are 
pretty  awful — are  welcome,  for  there  is  no  hos- 
pitality comparable  to  Kentucky  hospitality 
this  time  of  year.  However,  if  you're  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  to  one  of  the  bigger  farms 
for  the  weekend  before  or  after  the  Derby, 
looking  over  the  bloodstock  and  horses  in 
training  has  all  the  magnificence  of  a  Grand 
Tour  under  expert  guidance. 

You  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  in  identify- 
ing the  older  horses  (in  all  well-appointed 
stables  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  the  animals 
are  on  little  cards  beside  the  doors  of  their 
stalls),  or  saying  something  sugary,  provided 
you  can  remember  the  best  races  of  some  of 
them,  and  forget  the  bets  you  lost  on  the  others. 
However,  the  two-year-olds  may  trip  you  up. 
But  if  you're  attentive  someone  probably  will 
make  a  remark  which  will  give  you  a  cue,  and 
you  can  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment without  being  banal. 

Suppose  you  stop  before  the  door  of  a  loose 
box,  and  as  the  trainer  unlatches  the  wire 
screen  the  owner  says:  "This  is  a  colt  we  gave 
fifty-five  hundred  for  at  Saratoga."  That's 
easy!  He  wouldn't  have  bid  so  high  if  he  hadn't 
thought  that  the  animal  was  a  bit  extra,  and 
you  can  think  so,  too.  Perhaps  the  next  one 
comes  from  your  host's  stud,  is  on  the  small 
side,  and  hasn't  particularly  patrician  breed- 
ing. Nod  sympathetically  and  say  nothing. 
These  homebreds  are  like  relatives:  you  can't 
help  them.  They're  born  like  that,  and  no  ex- 
cuse is  necessary.  If  the  colt  in  the  next  stall 
is:  "Something  my  trainer  picked  up  cheap  at 
Lexington  last  autumn."  You  can  take  a  bit  of 
a  chance  on  this  one,  and  not  like  it  so  much  as 
the  colt  your  host  picked  out.  This  shows  you 
have  an  opinion.  But  it's  just  as  well  to  remem- 
ber that  you  may  have  to  ask  the  trainer  for  a 
tip  on  this  colt  some  afternoon  at  Saratoga. 

If  the  trainer  stands  in  the  next  box  chew- 
ing on  a  straw,  and  saying  nothing,  you  might 
venture,  "Nice  quality,"  unless  the  animal  in 
question  has  a  head  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
keg,  or  the  neck  and  legs  of  a  giraffe.  "Good 
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hind  leg"  is  always  a  safe  remark,  for  nobody 
likes  to  breed  or  buy  a  horse  with  a  bad  hind 
leg.  However,  there's  a  catch  in  this  for  some- 
times horses  whose  hind  legs  have  to  all  ap- 
pearances been  shut  in  a  door  at  some  time  or 
other  turn  out  to  be  first  class.  Don't  say  an 
animal  has  good  limbs — they're  legs — just  be- 
cause they  appear  to  be  large,  unless  they  are 
flat:  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  call  attention 
to  big  knees,  flushed,  round  ankles,  or  ban- 
dages. Don't  call  a  horse  "pretty"  unless  it's  a 
filly,  and  remember  that  almost  every  animal 
has  "good  quarters"  or  "a  good  shoulder"  if. 
you  look  at  him  from  the  proper  angle. 

After  you've  seen  twenty  or  thirty  two-year- 
olds  who  looked  exactly  alike  to  you,  your  host 
probably  will  ask  which  one  you  liked  best.  If 
you  remember  the  one  in  whose  stall  the  owner 
and  trainer  spent  the  most  time,  and  who  was 
shown  to  you  both  sides  and  blunt  end  on, 
you'd  better  take  a  chance  on  him.  It  won't 
matter  in  the  least,  for  the  chances  are  even 
that  this  colt  won't  win  a  race  all  year,  while 
the  one  who  wasn't  brought  out  because  the 
trainer  was  ashamed  of  having  anything  in  the 
barn  that  resembled  a  slightly  overgrown  police 
dog  in  size  and  conformation  probably  won't  be 
beaten  all  season,  and  will,  perhaps,  wind  up 
by  winning  The  Futurity. 

Baltimore  will  go  Louisville  one  better  this 
year.  In  addition  to  a  Preakness  Week  (May 
9  to  16),  there  will  be  a  Preakness  Ball  on 
May  15,  the  night  before  the  race.  The  Preak- 
ness rose  also  has  been  revived.  It  is  white  and 
from  the  same  stock  as  those  worn  by  the 
stewards  of  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club  when 
President  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  distinguished 
member  a  century  ago. 

Most  of  the  three-year-olds  eligible  for  the 
Kentucky  Derby  are  in  The  Preakness.  There 


Right,  seven- 
teen-year-old 
Barclay's 
Betty  of 
Str  athglass 


is  nothing  significant  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Widener's  Brevity  from  the  list  of  entries.  The 
colt  has  so  many  engagements  already  that  he 
can't  fill  them  all.  At  the  moment  Mr.  Widener 
is  especially  eager  to  have  his  horse  start  in 
the  Withers  Stakes  (May  23)  and  the  Belmont 
Stakes  (June  6)  at  Belmont  Park. 

Racing  never  really  begins  until  the  open- 
ing of  Belmont  Park.  The  New  York  track 
opens  its  gates  earlier  this  year  (May  11)  but, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  winter  and  late  spring, 
horses  from  the  more  important  stables  will 
by  that  time  be  ready  to  run. 

*    *  * 

Few  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  this 
country  or  Scotland  occupy  a  more  enviable 
place  than  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  master  of  Strath- 
glass  Farm  near  Port  Chester,  New  York.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  breed- 
ing along  the  right  lines,  buying  the  best  herd 
bulls  abroad,  and  mating  them  with  cows,  the 
ancestry  of  which  stood  the  test  of  pedigree 
scrutiny  until  now  he  has  developed  a  type 
that  is  recognized  for  superb  quality  all  over 
the  country. 

I  fancy  I  saw  Strathglass  Farm  under  the 
worst  possible  conditions.  It  was  a  bitterly 
cold,  rainy  morning — more  like  the  first  of 
March  than  the  middle  of  April — no  weather 
for  tramping  pastures  even  of  beautiful  West- 
chester Count}'.  A.  H.  Tryon,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  Strathglass 


Strohmeyer 


Lyonston  Douglas,  premier 
nerd  sire  at  Strathglass  Farm 
and,  below,  six  of  his  sons 
showing  plainly  the  uniform- 
ity and  high  quality  of  his  get 

and  its  stock,  was  my 
guide,  and  he  apolo- 
gized for  the  barns 
being  so  upset.  It 
seems  that  around 
this  time  every  year 
the  cattle  are  shifted 
around — out  of  win- 
ter quarters,  so  to 
speak — and  the  ani- 
mals selected  for  the 
annual  sale  (which 
will  be  on  May  16 
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200    HOLSTKINS  200 
\  I  R  BUC  U  CTI01N 
rUESDAY,  MA>  I2tfa    .....i    WEDNESDAY.  MAI  LSth 


In  tin-  Salr  Pavilion, 
I  Rrlvillr,  M.kMsoii  County,  New  York 

All  cattle  consigned  from  leading 
Holstrin  hcnls  in  New  York  State. 


Many  lii^li  record  producers 
1  m >t  1 1  milk  and  fat. 


Mulls  ready  for  service 
from  high  producing  ilams. 


Bred  and  Inbred  yearling  heifers. 
Promising  heifer  calves. 


Bl  ^  THEM  VI  >oi  R  ow  N  PRICE 

More  than  IJ00  head  of  registered  I  lolsteins  are  sold  annually 
at  Karlville  to  satisfied  buyers,  at  least  50%  of  whom  conic 
back  and  buy  again  and  again. 

All  Animals  ™ 
Accwumtep — Bldou  Tested  —  Mastitis  Tested — Vaccinated 

SATIS!  kCl  l<>\  \hm  Mi  [*EL1  (,i  IRANI  BED 

H'ritt  for  cataloinw — Come  and  Inspect. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACK1  S,  Salw  Mgr. 

P.  O.  HO\  K-l  J~«  MKMCO,  M  \\  YORK 


THE  BREED  WITH  A  RECORD 

Championship  Awards,  all  breeds  competing  at 
Thirty-tour  International  Livestock  Expositions 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS  WON 
Single  Steers — 19  out  of  34 
Carload  lots — 28  out  of  34 
Group  three  Steers — 23  out  of  31 
Carcass  contest — 32  out  of  34 

For  literature  and  Iireeder's  Directory  write 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  SHORTHORN  FAMILY 

Beef  Type  Polled  Type  Milking  Type 

Beef  and  milk  combined  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Shorthorn  Family. 
In  tireat  Britain  the  fine  Estates  maintaining  registered  cattle  predominate  in 
Shorthorns — either  the  Beef  (Scotch)  or  Dairy  Type. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders"  Assn.  offers  $30,000.00  this  season  at  Fairs 
and  otber  Shows  supplementing  regular  prize  lists  for  this  breed. 

If  you  would  have  cattle  with  the  most  interesting  history  of  any — beautifully  at- 
tractive on  the  Estate  or  Farm  and  in  the  Show  Arena  and  salable  at  all  times  because 
of  a  broad  demand  seteet  Shorthorns. 

Literature  and  illustrations  on  request. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
7  Dexter  Park  Avenue      (Dept.  C)      Chicago.  Illinois 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 
Ox  Bow  Farm  Guernseys 

Property  of  Fletcher  Bros..  Alpena.  Mich. 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1936  12:30  P.  M.  (E.  S.  T.) 

70  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

consisting  of  cows,  bred  heifers,  unbred  heifers,  heifer  calves,  four 
bull  calves  and  the  present  herd  sire.  All  of  the  females  of  breeding 
age  are  in  calf  to  a  son  of  Green  Meadow  Foreman,  A.  R.  (whose 
six  nearest  dams  average  14,531  pounds  of  milk,  736  pounds  of  fat) 
the  dam  is  the  champion  cow  of  Michigan  in  Call  C.  C.  C.  Records 
have  been  kept  in  this  herd  for  a  number  of  years.  Only  bulls  of  the 
best  breeding  have  been  purchased.  This  herd  is  accredited  for  T.  B. 
and  negative  to  the  blood  test.  All  of  these  cattle  have  been  raised 
on  the  farm. 

For  further  information  and  catalog,  address 

H.  W.  Wigman,  Secretary 

Michigan  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 


Lansing 


Michigan 


Choose  your  foundation  herd 

from  the  recent 
M  K  l<  1 1)  A  LE    I M  I'OK  TAT  I  ON 


For  a  pleasing  and  remuner- 
ative avocation,  stock  your 
country  estate  with  Jerseys.  A 
breed  that  is  unexcelled  for 
both  beauty  and  utility. 

Start  with  the  best — choose 
your  foundation  herd  from  the 
recent  importation  of  Meridale 
farms.  In  this  importation, 
the  well-known  Sybil  and  Day 
Dream  blood  lines  predominate. 


An  imposing  array  of  bulls  from 
which  to  choose  a  herd  sire. 
Females  that  show  the  unmis- 
takable Island  refinement  as 
in  this  Meridale-imported  indi- 
vidual pictured  above. 

P.  A.  Dutton,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Meridale  Farms,  will  be 
glad  to  show  these  animals  by 
appointment.  Address: 


MERIDALE    FA  RM  S 


Meredith 


Delaware  County 


New  York 


GUERNSEY  SALES 

NTH  ANNUAL  COVENTRY-FLORHAM  SALE 

Trenton  Interstate  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Monday.  Ma;  18th  at  12:30  P.  M.  (Daylight  Having  Time) 
45  Hud 

26  Cows  15  Heiferi  4  Built 

Including  Florham  Country  Gentleman  by  Langwaier  Country  Gentleman  out  of 
his  heat  daughter. 

ALL  HERDS  FEOERAL  ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.       STATE  ACCREDITED  FOR  BANG'S. 


LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  24TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 

Maryland  Htate  Fair  Grounds,  Tlmonlum.  Md. 
Wednesday.  May  20th  at  10  A.  M.  (Standard  Time) 
80  Head 

40  Cowt  30  Heiferi  10  Built 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  ENTIRELY  NEGATIVE  TO  THE  AGGLUTI- 
NATION TEST  FOR  BANG'S  DISEASE. 


NUTMEG  FARM  DISPERSAL 


PROPERTY  OF  JUDGE  F.  M.  PEASLEY 

Cheshire,  Connecticut 
Monday.  May  25th  at  10:30  A.  M.  (Daylight  Saving  Time) 
71  Hod 

27  Cowt  33  Heifert  II  Built 

including  the  great  young  proven  "May  Rote"  lire — Gayhead's  King  Lear. 
FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  STATE  ACCREDITED  FOR  BANG  S. 


FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 
THE  HERRICK  MERRYMAN  SALES  COMPANY 
Sparks,  Maryland 


The  Seventh  Annual 

STRATHGLASS-STRATHAVEIV 
AUCTION 

of 

52  RICHLY  RRED  YOLTVG  AYRSHIRES 

at 

Slit  A  III  C.  I  ASS  FARM,  Saturday,  Ma  a  16th 

Is,  as  usual,  the  Breed's  Blur  Ribbon  Sale  Event  of  the  year. 

11  sons  of  the  breed's  leading  sire,  Lyonston  Douglas.  Imp.,  which  has  68 
daughters  with  134  Scotch  records  averaging  10463  lbs.  of  milk.  494  lbs.  of 
fat.  are  the  best  group  of  bulls  ever  offered  American  breeders  at  auction. 
5  young  daughters  of  this  great  sire  are  also  catalogued  for  this  event. 
40  young  females  selling  include  several  choice  imported  heifers  and  a 
carefully  selected  lot  of  home  bred  ones  whose  breeding  and  quality  will 
please  the  most  discriminating. 

The  Strathglass  Herd  has  a  yearly  average  production  on  Herd  Test  for 
all  cows  and  heifers  over  a  7  consecutive  year  period  of  405  lbs.  of  fat 
with  a  mature  equivalent  average  437  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  Strathaven  Herd  includes  50  cows  which  have  records  averaging 
12259  lbs.  'of  milk.  494  lbs.  of  fat,  with  many  others  now  on  test. 

The  catalogue  with  complete  details  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 


Strathglass  Farm 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Proprietor 


Port  Chester.  V.  Y. 

A.  H.  Tryon,  Manager 
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F.  E.  KOBINSON,  Inc. 

Clearview  Farms 

(Phone  6-2134) 

BALTUSROL  ROAD  SUMMIT  NEW  JERSEY 

Offers  For  Sale 

Outstanding  three  and  five  -  gaited  show 
prospects  and  a  few  choice  pleasure  horses. 


SHOW  HORSES  BOARDED,  TRAINED  AND  SHOWN 
SHOW  STABLES  MANAGED  AND  EQUIPPED 


Our  Western  Representative 


"ROBERT  BARNES 


HILLACRE  FARM 


OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 

Offers  For  Sale 

Three  and  Five-Gaited  Show  and  Pleasure 
Horses,  Brood  Mares,  Colts 

Stallions  at  Stud 
Percherons  and  Belgians 


Animal 
Clipper 

Mirdtf     x  $   ■  J  POST 

T  JL  ft  PAID 


Here  is  the  biggest  electric  ANIMAL 
CLIPPER  bargain  ever  offered.  Now 

you  can  get  a  genuine  Andis — the  original 
single  unit  dipper— at  the  lowest  price  in 
history.  The  Andis  is  easier  to  operate— it? 
weight  rests  on  the  animal  as  you  guide  it  with  the 
form  fitting  handle.  Has  a  more  powerful,  fan 
cooled  and  dust  sealed  motor — no  shafts  or  stand?-  Blade? 
nin  on  hardened  steel  roller  bearings — are  quickly  inter- 
changeable for  clipping  cattle.  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.  The 
Andis  is  the  choice  of  leading  Dairymen,  Army  Posts,  Hunt 
Clubs,  and  Breeders  everywhere- 

Low  Cost  Operation  A  Battery  Runs  It! 

You  can  run  an  Andis  all  day  for  a  few  cents.  There  is  a 
model  for  even-  current:  Standard  110  volt  AC  or  DC.  only 
$17.50.  Models  for  6  v.  storage  battery.  9  v.  DeLavel  Lnit. 
32  v.  Ught  plant.  220  v.  High  Line.  52  extra.  20  feet  of  un- 
breakable rubber-covered 
FREE  TRIAL  cord  re8ular  equipment. 
Order  an  Andis  today  on  your  letterhead  (specify  voltage 
wanted).  We  will  make  shipment  promptly  on  memo  invoice. 
Gweth"  clipper  a  thorough  10-day  test.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  you  are  not  fullv  satisfied,  return  the  clipper  without 
oblieation.   ORDER  TODAY. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Dept.  E-30         Racine,  Wis. 


Beautiful  Productive 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

Top  individuals  selected  from  three  of 
America's  finest  Federal  Accredited 
herds — health  certificates  admit  any- 
where. 

"BLONDES"  from  The  Oakwood 
Farms,  Titusville,  Pa.,  L.  B.  Carter, 
Owner. 

"SYBILS"  from  Cranberry  Run  Farm, 
Youngstown,  O.,  H.  W.  Bonnell.  Owner. 
"SAMS"  from  Clearview  Farm.  Butler. 
Pa.,  J.  S.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Owner. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  TRIO  AUCTION 
TITUSVILLE.  PA. 
SATURDAY.  JUNE  6. 

Previous  sales  patronized  by  master 
breeders  and  most  discriminating 
fanciers. 

SELLING  BREEDING  STOCK 
OF  THE  FINEST  CHARACTER 

Cows,  heifers,  calves,  herdsires.  Illus- 
trated Catalog  gratis  from  either  of  the 
breeders  above  named,  or 

Tom  Dempsey,  Sales  Manager 
Westerville  Ohio 


THERE  IS  ECONOMY  AND  PERMANENCE  IN 

Eeebestfnre  Jfencea 


REEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE  is  the  American  adaptation  of  the 
hurdling  which  has  been  used  in  England 
for  centuries.  It  is  carefully  hand  split  from 
chestnut  timber,  shipped  in  sections  S'i" 
long  in  4  and  5  bar  styles,  all  of  which 
make  a  fence  4'  high  when  erected.  The 
ends  of  the  posts  are  treated  with  creosote. 
Twelve  Hurdles  make  100  ft.  of  fence.  640 
Hurdles  to  the  mile. 


REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  POST  & 
RAIL  FENCE  ...  a  rugged,  hand  hewn 
fence.  This  is  the  ideal  fence  tor  paneling 
hunting  country.  It  is  furnished  in  panels 
10'  long,  in  three  styles,  2,  3,  and  4  rail, 
all  of  which  makes  a  fence  4'  high.  Posts 
are  treated  with  creosote.  A  lifetime  chestnut 
fence  at  a  surprisingly  low  price. 
Gates  to  match  REEVESHIRE  Fences  are 
furnished  in  regular  pattern  or  with  the 
famous  Hitchcock  Automatic  Opener. 


Write  for  booklet  F6  with  prices  and  Special  Carload  Offer. 

DUBOIS    REEVES    FENCES,    Inc.,    101    Park    Avenue,    New    York  City 

Pennsylvania  Branch.  Lincoln  Highway,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 


this  year)  are  placed  in  a  separate 
stable.  I'm  a  little  curious  to  see 
how  the  place  looks  when  every- 
thing is  properly  arranged  for, 
while  it  may  have  been  chaos  to 
Mr.  Tryon,  I've  seen  few  barns 
elsewhere  in  better  order,  and  all 
the  cows  were  done  up  as  though 
bound  for  the  show  ring.  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  the  ex- 
cellent physical  condition  of  every 
one  of  the  animals. 

The  main  barns,  low,  brown- 
shingled  buildings  housing  most  of 
the  herd,  radiated  from  the  tall 
silos.  One  reached  the  calf  barn 
through  the  feed  barn  in  which  the 
sale  will  be  held.  It  was  still  pretty 
full,  but  Mr.  Tryon  says  that  he 
won't  have  to  move  a  great  deal  of 
the  baled  fodder,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle  eat  quite  a 
lot  every  day. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about 
the  calf  barn — almost  of  the  visit 
itself — was  Strathglass  Farm's  sys- 
tem for  identifying  its  cattle.  When 
the  calves  leave  the  pens  where 
they've  spent  the  first  few  weeks 
of  their  lives  at  Strathglass  they 
are  photographed.  As  the  markings 
of  an  animal  never  change,  the 
photograph  is  a  complete  Bertillon 
— if  you  like — record.  One  of  the 
prints  from  this  negative  is  filed  in 
the  office  and  another,  with  the 
breeding  and  registration  number 
of  the  youngster,  is  placed  near  its 
pen  and,  as  the  calf  is  moved,  its 
picture  goes  with  it  until  the  ani- 
mal is  known  to  all  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  barn.  If  the  calf  is 
sold,  a  copy  of  the  picture  goes 
to  the  new  owner.  Mr.  Tryon, 
however,  doesn't  need  photographs, 
for  he  knows  every  animal  on  the 
estate — its  name,  breeding,  and 
performance. 

The  walls  of  the  office  are  cov- 
ered with  cases  full  of  the  blue 
ribbons,  and  the  pictures  of  Strath- 
glass Farm's  champions,  and  rec- 
ord holders.  Although  the  produc- 
tion records  of  Strathglass  females 
run  into  astounding  numbers  in  the 
matter  of  pounds  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat,  their  contributions  to  the 
breed  are  even  more  important. 
The  establishment  is  particularly 
proud  of  seventeen-year-old  Bar- 
clay's Betty,  mother  of  fourteen 
calves,  ten  of  which  brought  $7,100 
at  the  sales;  Strathglass  Lucky 
Puff,  mother  of  the  Grand  Cham- 


SOMETHING  FROM  HOME 

OLD  HORSE  BRASSES 

SINGLE  SPECIMENS. 

Animals   $10  each 

Plain  patterns.  .  .  .$7  each 

POST  PAID 

PAPER  DOLLARS  ACCEPTED 
REGISTERED  LETTER 


THE  GATE  HOUSE 

LONG  COMPTON  WARWICKSHIRE 

ENGLAND 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions. 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc..  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  514,  Harvard,  111. 


ST  A  RLINE 


FOR  SALE 

CRESTED  CALIFORNIA 
VALLEY  QUAIL 


Semi-Domestic 
Five  generations 
under  wire. 

Post  office  address: 

DOMESTIC  QUAIL  FARM 
2550  East  Ninth  Street 
Los  Angeles  California 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

PERCHERON  HORSES 

See  our  consignment  of 
Angus  bulls  in  the  Md. 
Breeders  Sale,  May  25. 
Catalog  on  request. 

MONOCACY  FARMS 
Frederick,  Md. 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  RRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BKLMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Avenue         Le  Roy,  New  York 
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PRIZE  LIST 
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tlrnvy  llnrnrss  Metrites 
ami  /'nniiM 

Three-  and  FifV'daitrtl 
Satlille  lit"  si  * 

Hunters  ami  Jumpers 
• 

DI  N  ON   HORSE  MIOW 

VM>   COI  IN  mi    I  UK 

801  Martial  Str.-.-i 
PHII  \i>i  i  PHI  v.  PA. 
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You  will  want 

HORSES  and  RIDERS 

A  now  booklet,  just  issued,  of 
•special  interest  to  all  begin- 
ners, whether  children  or 
adults. 

W  hen  you  have  read  it.  you 
will  want  a  dozen  to  give  to 
your  friends. 

New  -  Interesting  -  Valuable 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy,  to 
HORSE  AND  MULE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 
Wayne  Dinsmore.  Secretary 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


YEP, 
LAMENESS 
ALL  GONE! 


Horses  can't  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  hy  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
swellings.  Never  blisters — never  re- 
moves hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  outs,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggist*.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


pint)  at  lite  l.isl  National  Show  ,  .mil 
ll.ii  i  Dairy  (^urrn,  mother  of  herd 
hulls  and  females  which  have  ".oni- 
on to  win  the  highest  honors.  The 
oldest  cow  at  Stiath^lass  is  Lilly  of 
Sylvan  V  iew,  now  nearly  eighteen 
years  old  which  is  really  quite 
an  age  for  a  tow. 

Strathglass,  however,  is  proudest 
of  all  of  its  premier  herd  hull, 
I.yonston  Douglas.  Me  is  a  well- 
made  he ist,  with  an  evil  disposi- 
tion, and  a  positive  aversion  to 
posing  for  his  picture.  Although  his 
sons  .mil  daughters  have  taken 
prize-,  he  never  has  been  shown. 
Mis  m  t  ,iro  nut  only  noted  for  good 
legs  ,ind  feet,  strong  constitutions 
and  good  production,  but  for  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  their 
high  quality.  I.yonston  Douglas 
has  something  like  three  hundred 
sons  .in<|  daughters  here  and  in 
Scotland  and,  take  it  from  Mr. 
Tryon,  there  isn't  a  second  class 
one  in  the  lot. 

Photographs  of  Barclay's  Betty 
and  I.yonston  Douglas  are  shown 
on  page  102. 

*  *  * 

I'.  A.  Dutton  of  Merridale  Farm 
has  disposed  of  most  of  the  thirty- 
seven  head  of  cattle  he  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey  recent- 
ly. Senator  Cameron  Morrison  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was  the 
most  extensive  purchaser,  taking 
home  ten  daughters  of  Oxfordia's 
Lad,  five  daughters  of  Sybil  Gam- 
boge IX,  and  one  each  of  Sybil  X, 
and  Miranda's  Sonny.  Norman  of 
Oaklands,  a  prize  winning  bull,  and 
a  daughter  of  Eastfields  Beautiful 
Star  was  bought  by  O.  W.  Means 
of  Elm  Hill  Farm  :  while  Samaritan 
and  his  prize  winning  daughter, 
and  Doreen's  Dreamer  and  a  prize 
winning  daughter  were  purchased 
by  Ira  Payne  of  Schodack.  Ox- 
fordia's Lad,  sire  of  Lady  Oxfordia, 
will  remain  at  Merridale  Farm. 

*  *  * 

Fayroyal's  Hilda  347884,  bred 
and  owned  by  the  J.  C.  Penney- 
Gwinn  Corporation,  Hopewell 
Junction,  New  York,  places  tenth 
in  class  BB  by  producing  a  record 
of  1S702.1  pounds  of  milk  and 
831.3  pounds  of  butterfat.  "Hilda" 
was  sired  by  May  Royal's  Maj- 
esty 1  17245,  the  sire  of  twenty- 
four  Advanced  Register  daughters 
and  one  Advanced  Register  son. 


BELGIAN  and  PERCHERON 
HORSES 

IMPORTED  and  NATIVE  BRED 

TOP  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
FOR  SALE 

If  interested  in  a  stallion  or  pair 
of  mares,  be  sure  to  see  our  horses. 
Importations  arriving  regularly. 

DYGERT  BROTHERS 

Manchester  -   Delaware  Co.   -  Iowa 


Branch  Barns 


(  L  R. 

T  Bryan, 


DYGERT 

Ohio 

|D.  C.  DYGERT 

[  Springville,  N.  Y. 


HOLBERT  HORSE  IMPORTING  <:OMI»ANY 
111711       In  busiuMi  -"ill  year*  I'J.'JG 

I  ..    .   i  jukI  ill. I.   i  Importer  of  Drnfl  Stullionn  tKr  Muni  in  Amerlen 


THE  HOLBERT  QUINTUPLETS 

Group  of  five  bent  Belgian  stallions  last  Chicago  International. 
Wc  offer  a  large  selection  of  high-class  Belgian  stallions  and 
mares,  both  imported  and  native  bred.  We  can  supply  these 
from  our  main  barns  at  Greeley,  Iowa,  or  from  more  convenient 
eastern  points  to  our  eastern  trade,  either  on  mail  order  or  from 
personally  selected  stock. 

Write  for  pictures  and  particulars. 

Thos.  R.  Holhert 

Greeley,  Delaware  County,  Iowa 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  large  selection  of  both  3  and  E 
gaited  saddle  horses,  middle  and  heavy 
weiirht  hunters,  great  many  of  them  with 
manners  and  disposition!*  suitable  for  in- 
experienced riders,  also  few  outstanding 
show  prospects. 

Always  a  pleasure  to  show  horses  to 
prospective  customers,  whether  they  buy 
or  not.  If  not  convenient  to  come,  let  me 
know  your  requirements,  if  have  anything 
think  will  suit  you,  will  send  photo  with 
full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  and  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  horse  not  as 
described  in  every  way,  can  return,  will 
pay  transportation  both  wa.  s  and  will 
refund  money  without  argument. 

References :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


ARISTOCRAT 

Brown  gelding,  three  galled,  7  yrs.  16  hands, 
beautiful  model,  goes  every  gait  In  excellent 
form,  and  don't  believe  money  can  buy  a 
better  pleasure  horse. 


HARRY  McNAIR    Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  longer- 
lasting 
fence 


This  is  the  famous  Rusticraft  Redwood  English  Hurdle  fence,  made  from 
California  Redwood  (heartwood).  Lasts  three  times  longer  than  ordinary 
fence,  and  will  not  rot  or  decay  under  the  most  severe  conditions.  It  is 
termite-resisting,  and  will  last  from  20  to  30  years.  It  harmonizes  with  any 
surroundings,  and  is  especially  suited  to  pasture  use.  It  is  easily  moved, 
pnd  strong  enough  to  enclose  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Shipped  in 
panels  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  high.  Gates  to  match.  Write  today  for  new  low  prices. 

RUSTICRAFT  FENCE  CO..  Inc.  malveGrn°paD 

Manufacturers  of  wooden  fences  and  horseback  gates  since  1918 
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They  outlast  all  other  chain  link  fences 
yet  now  cost  not  a  penny  more 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

for  the  book  of  facts  about 

Anchor  fences 


Extra  beauty.  Extra  long  life.  At  no  extra  cost.  That's  our  story.  Here  are  the  quick 
facts.  Unlike  other  chain  link  wire,  the  zinc  coating  on  Bethanized  Wire  is  chemi- 
cally pure — free  from  rust-inviting  iron.  It  is  smooth  and  uniform — free  from 
rough  or  thin  spots.  And  it  is  extremely  flexible — not  hard,  brittle  and  flaky.  Twist 
the  wire,  bend  it  double,  wrap  it  around  itself — you  just  can't  break  the  coating  and 
expose  the  steel  core  to  corrosion.  Anchor  Fences  of  Bethanized  Wire  outlast  by 
many  years  any  other  chain  link  fence  you  can  buy — because  they  have  no  flaws  or 
weak  spots  in  their  pure  zinc  armor  through  which  corrosion  can  creep  in.  Send  for 
the  free  book  about  these  better-looking,  longer-lasting  Anchor  Fences — and  about 
Anchor's  nation-wide  sales  and  erecting  service.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 


For  Residences:  For  the 

suburban  home,  Anchor 
Chain  Link  Fence  of 
Bethanized  Wire  is  sturdy, 
weatherproof,  unobtru- 
sively ornamental.  And  it 
will  last  years  longer  be- 
cause the  wire  is  strongly 
armored  against  corrosion 
by  chemically  pure  zinc. 


For  Estates:  For  years 
Anchor  Chain  Link 
Fences  have  protected 
the  privacy  of  many  of 
America's  finest  estates. 
Now  Bethanized  Wire 
greatly  extends  their 
useful  lifetime.  And  its 
smooth,  silvery  luster 
adds  to  their  handsome 
appearance. 


Special    Enclosures:  On 

large  estates — for  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pool 
and  stable  enclosures, 
kennels  and  poultry  runs 
— Anchor  Chain  Link 
Fence  of  Bethanized  Wire 
combines  improved  ap- 
pearance with  many  extra 
years  of  service. 


Anchor    Weld  Gates 

These  sturdy  iron  gates, 
made  by  Anchor's  elec- 
tric weld  process,  add  a 
finishing  touch  of  dig- 
nity and  beauty  to  your 
Anchor  Chain  Link 
Fence.  Available  single 
or  double,  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  to  suit  every 
purpose. 


:MAIL    THIS    COUPON  TODAY: 
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ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 
6535  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  about  Anchor  Fences  of  Bethanized  Wire  for 
the  type  of  property  checked  below: 

□  Residential  □  Estate  □  Institutional  □  Industrial 


Name . 


Addr 


American  romance 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

less  the  weirdness  of  air  news 
still  catches  one,  and  our  hearts 
beat  fast  when  suddenly  "Clem" 
McCarthy's  voice  was  heard  just 
as  natural  and  clear  as  when  he 
talked  to  me  at  Narragansett, 
describing  the  crowds  at  the  race, 
the  names  of  the  headliners,  etc. 

The  event  was  certainly  dra- 
matic and  it  was  well  described  by 
"Salvator"  in  The  Thoroughbred 
Record — "the  thrilling  part  of  the 
broadcast  was  the  sudden  and 
wholly  unheralded  coming  to  the 
front  of  Top  Row,  and  then  Time 
Supply,  just  as  the  race  was  end- 
ing. Nothing  had  been  heard  from 
them,  far  back  in  the  ruck,  until 
the  stretch  was  reached.  Then, 
without  warning,  came  the  cry: 
'Top  Row!  Top  Row!  It's  Top 
Row!  He's  taken  the  lead,  Time 
Supply  is  coming  fast.  He's  right 
at  him.  But  it's  Top  Row.  It's  Top 
Row!  Top  Row  wins  by  half  a 
length!'..." 

When  in  the  Bjg  City  I  dropped 
into  the  office  of  William  Wood- 
ward, Chairman  of  The  Jockey 
Club,  Chairman  of  the  Central- 
Hanover  Bank,  and  of  whom  Neil 
Newman — who  knows  men  and 
horses,  their  breeding,  standing 
and  rating  as  well  as  the  next — has 
written:  "Looking  at  the  matter 
dispassionately,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  award  the  bay  leaves  for 
being  the  most  successful  breeder 
in  the  United  States  to  William 
Woodward,  the  Master  of  Belair, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
our  breeders  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  his  success  is  the  more  striking 
when  we  consider  the  relatively  few 
mares  he  has  at  stud."  I  called  to 
thank  Mr.  Woodward  for  the 
beautiful  colored  print  of  Faireno, 
the  champion  three-year-old  of 
1932,  winner  of  $182,215  in  stakes 
and  purses,  which  he  had  bred  at 
Belair.  The  picture  was  painted  by 
Martin  Stainforth. 

Mr.  Woodward,  following  the 
old  English  custom,  is  having  the 
classic  winners,  which  were  bred 
at  Belair  or  from  his  mares  in  En- 
gland or  Ireland,  painted  by  the 
great  painters  and  then  is  present- 
ing his  friends  with  colored  prints 
from  them. 

I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
all  Mr.  Woodward's  friends  who 
are  on  his  presentation  list  by  hop- 
ing that  the  blood  horses  of  Belair 
will  continue  to  beat  all  others. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving,  the  owner 
of  Omaha  (which  colt  is  now  being 
trained  by  Captain  Cecil  Boyd- 
Rochfort  at  Newmarket  for  the 
Ascot  Gold  Cup  in  June)  said, 
"Why  don't  you  come  over  to  Bel- 
air Saturday?  I  am  going  down  to- 
day and  I  would  be  glad  to  show 
you  all  the  young  Gallant  Foxes." 
A  prompt  acceptance  came  from 
me,  also  one  in  behalf  of  my  son, 
and  Saturday  morning,  February 
29th,  about  ten-thirty,  found  us 
motoring  up  between  the  grand 
locust  and  tulip  poplars  which 
guard  the  drive  to  Belair  House. 

Mr.  James  T.  Woodward  was 
a  great  lover  of  the  chase  and  was 


proud  of  his  hounds.  Well  I 
member  in  1907  or  1908,  wh 
showing  my  Grafton  hounds 
the  Westminster  Kennel  Club, 
gentleman  walked  in  about  eig 
thirty  and  saw  my  exhibit — whi 
I  will  say  was  most  attractive, 
had  removed  all  the  partitions  a 
the  pack  of  ten  couples  of  houn 
lay  comfortably  on  the  straw  wi 
their  names  and  breedings  abo 
each  entry  together  with  the  silv 
cups,  plates,  etc.  they  have  won  a 
the  masks  of  the  foxes  they  h~ 
killed  in  Massachusetts  and  V 
ginia.  The  gentleman  who  prov 
to  be  Mr.  Woodward  stopped  an 
seeing  I  was  more  or  less  in  char 
said:  "Do  you  own  these  hounds. 
"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  bred  th 
all."  Then  he  asked  me  to  lead  on 
out,  then  another,  until  with  nsM 
kennelman  I  had  four  or  five  coupfl 
on  the  floor.  He  looked  them  ova 
with  a  master's  eye  and  finally! 
when  they  were  put  away,  said! 
"Well,  that's  the  best  pack  of 
hounds  I  ever  saw." 

I  have  walked  many  thousanj 
miles  over  stuck  farms,  lookinJ 
at  Guernseys.  Jerseys.  Merinos! 
Hampshires,  Hackneys  and  ThorT 
oughbreds  but  I  must  confess  thai 
I  never  remember  a  more  interest-T 
ing  morning  than  that  at  BelaM 
Oh!  that  'The  Druid"  might  corfl 
back  to  earth  again  and  see  tfl 
yearlings  which  were  stabled  froJB 
eight  to  twelve  in  the  four  barna 
conveniently  located  from  tfl 
house  and  separated  from  eaca 
other  on  account  of  contagion,  fin 
etc.  The  majority  were  sired  bm 
Gallant  Fox  and  surely  "The  Fosl 
stamps  his  personality  on  his  foalsT 

After  we  had  inspected  all  the 
blood  horses  for  the  turf  we  then 
went  over  to  the  stables  where  the 
stud  of  Clydesdales  is  in  chargJ 
of  James  Davidson.  These  equina 
monsters  whose  work  by  pairs  andl 
fours  is  to  plow,  harrow,  and  breaH 
up  the  turf  were  a  grand  lot  whe« 
led  out  before  us. 

Returning  to  the  old  mansion  w« 
found  Mrs.  Woodward  entertaifl 
ing  the  house  guests  which  include* 
Philip  A.  Clark,  born  on  this  sidfl 
of  the  Atlantic,  matriculated  afl 
Oxford,  who  was  one  of  the  besl 
behind  hounds  in  England  and  ■ 
crack  gentleman  rider  "betweeS 
the  flags";  also  Willing  Spencfl 
who  certainly  deserves  the  old-l 
fashioned  name  "a  man  of  thdj 
world,"  as  for  years  he  was  in  tha 
diplomatic  service  of  our  country* 

Luncheon  over,  we  headed  foil 
"My  Hunting  Box"  in  Middlebur]! 
and,  looking  back  on  the  day  affl 
we  glided  out  of  Washington,  the 
points  which  impressed  themselves 
upon  me  principally  were  the  unijl 
formity  and  type  of  the  colts  afl 
Belair  and  their  well  nourished  and  j 
strikingly  healthy  appearance:  thfl 
simplicity,  roughness,  and  utility 
of  the  stables;  the  quietness  anil 
deferential  aspect  of  the  groomfl 
evidently  good  young  men  chose™ 
from  families  of  the  countryside 
rather  than  from  the  race  tracks* 
and,  above  all,  the  grand  qualitj 
of  the  grass  which  evidently  furm 
ished  plenty  of  lime  as  the  goo<B 
bone  of  the  youngsters  testified.  1 
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REAT  WAS  HIS  WORK 


AND  HE  SIGNED  HIS  HONEST  NAME 


IN  Kentucky  years  ago  a  man  laid  upon  himself  (he  task 
of  making  a  whiskey  which  would  excel  (hat  famous 
state's  finest. 

That  sweeping  ambition  at  last  produced  Old  Taylor  straight 
bourbon  w  hiskey.  Bottled  in  bond  under  U.  S.  Government 
supervision,  its  precious  goodness  has  been  zealously  pre- 
served down  the  years. 

As  hoy  and  man,  Col.  E.  H.  Taylor.  Jr..  lived  in  (he  lovely 
Blue  Crass  region  of  his  native  s(a(e. 

Naturally  he  came  to  know  its  whiskies  well.  But  even 
(he  proudest  of  them  all,  he  , 
found,  fell  short  of  his  cher- 
ished ideal. 

111 

*T1ie  U.  S.  Government  has  the  most 
rigid  bottled  in  bond  act  of  any 
country  in  the  ivorld,  the  require- 
ments of  which  are  full  four  years 
aging  in  barrels,  freedom  from 
addition  of  younger  spirits,  and 
bottling  at  full  100  proof. 


What  he  wanted  was  a  golden  sunlight  glow,  a  nectar-like 
quality  — a  nearness  even  to  rounded  perfection  —  which 
men  bad  yet  to  experience. 

Trial-and-error-  years  followed.  Then  one  day  the  whiskei 
of  his  dreams  flowed  richly  from  the  barrel.  With  honest 
pride  he  put  his  name  upon  his  work. 

Today  the  label  bears  that  signature  as  first  inscribed  there 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  bottle  delivers  to  you  the  exquisite  excellence  of  a 

straight  bdurbon  celebrated  in 
many  lands  as  whiskey  with- 
out compare. 


Every  golden  drop  full  100  proof  and 
aged  four  and  one  half  years.  At  all  the 
better  package  stores  and  bars. 


©  1936 

The  A.  M.  S.  D.visloi 
of    National  Distill.-™ 
Product*  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Ky, 


A  distinguished  home  that  has  been  in 
this  family  for  many  years.  It  has  that 
beauty  and  charm  peculiar  to  stability  and 
age.  Yet  new  and  modern  things  have  un- 
obtrusively found  their  rightful  place  in  this 
household  at  the  appointed  time.  There  are, 
of  course,  electric  conveniences.  There  are 
telephones.  There  are  modern  bathrooms. 
There  is  a  practical  kitchen.  There  is  a  ga- 
rage with  its  cars.  And,  lastly,  there  is  an 
elevator— a  Personal-Service  Elevator  that 
was  installed  by  Otis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Otis  Personal- 
Service  Elevator  is  a  new  feature  in  a 


number  of  homes  today.  Not  all  of  these 
homes  are  palatial  by  any  means — some 
are  rather  modest  dwellings.  For  this  home 
elevator  is  practical  in  any  home  where 
modern  convenience  is  appreciated.  And 
cost  of  the  installation  is  within  the  means 
of  the  average  home  owner. 

This  elevator  is  a  self-contained  unit — 
can  be  readily  installed  in  existing  dwell- 
ings with  little  alteration.  It  is  an  unob- 
trusive unit — no  more  conspicuous  than  a 
hallway  closet  —  and  the  car  can  be 


designed  and  decorated  to  suit  the  architec- 
ture of  the  building.  It  is  as  complete  in 
design  and  construction  as  the  down-town 
Otis  Elevator,  only  smaller.  And  any  one 
who  can  push  a  button  can  operate  it  safely ! 

Would  you  like  more  information  about 
the  Otis  Personal-Service  Elevator — where 
it  can  be  installed,  how  it  is  constructed, 
and  other  important  details?  The  nearest 
of  our  many  offices  will  give  you  personal 
attention  or  you  may  address  us  at  260 
Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


OTIS   ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
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Play 
ONE 

G 


in-Tout-Cas, 

.FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS^/. 


— and  you'll  know  the 
thrill  that  comes  with 
perfect  satisfaction. 

NO  GREEN  COURT 
has  yet  matched 
the  superb  playing  sur- 
face of  an  En-Tout-Cas 
Domestic  Green  .  .  . 
And  no  fast-drying 
-  court  is  so  inexpensive 
to  maintain. 

Write  or  phone  for  full 
information  and  prices. 
Also  ask  about  En-Tout- 
Cas  Standard  Red  Court. 

GUY  C.FOSTER,  INC. 

American  Agent 
128-A  Water  Street,  New  York 

These  owners  prefer  En*Tout~Cas : 
DR.  PHILIP  G.  COLE 
MRS.  JOHN  FRENCH 
MR.  GEORGE  NICHOLS 


"HTH  HAS  PROTECTED 
OUR  POOL  FOR  2  YEARS" 


says 
LOWELL 
THOMAS 


Gold  miner . . .  Explorer . . .  War  Corres- 
pondent . . .  Author . . .  Lecturer . .  .World 
Traveler  . . .  Radio  Reporter  Extraordi- 
nary—Lowell Thomas  has  friends  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

At  his  estate  in  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
seventy  miles  north  of  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  most  popular  recreation  spots 
for  his  many  guests  is  the  private  pool. 
Here,  Mr.Thomas  safeguards  the  health 
of  his  friends  and  family  with  HTH.  "It 
has  given  ussplendidresults,"  he  reports. 


HTH  assures  pure,  germ-free  water  for  both 
large  and  small  pools  with  a  minimum  of 
equipment  and  a  maximum  of  security.  More- 
over, the  use  of  HTH  will  rapidly  eliminate 
algae  and  other  plant  growths  that  clog  up 
niters  and  deposit  slime  on  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  pool. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


The  Mathiefon  Alkali  Works,  Inc. 
60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  Dept.  C 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  how 
to  protect  my  pool. 

Name  


Address.. 
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•  with  'Airplane  speecTand  smoothness 

Only  where  the  joy  of  living  and  the  spirit  of  youth  rcisn 
will  one  sec  the  incompArably  beautiful  SS,  the  "custom- 
bilt"  British  Car. 

The  adjustable  '  Sunshine  top "  in  the  closed  models  is  an 
English  innovation  which  makes  a  strong  appeal  partic= 
ularly  to  the  younger  set,  while  adjustable,  individual 
seats,  luxuriously  upholstered  in  morocco,  insure  "arm= 
chair  comfort". 

To  sec  the  SS  Car  is  to  love  it.  Its  long,  low,  graceful  lines 
and  undcrslung  frame  indicate  its  truly  English  body  design, 
winning  instant  attention,  at  the  Yacht  Club,  the  Country 
Club  and  wherever  society  meets. 

The  tourer  is  priced  at  $2<S50,  New  York  City.  Other  models 
slightly  higher.  Exhibition  Salon,  Rit^  Tower,  New  York. 


STANDARD 


SWALLOW 


Correspondence  is  invited  from  established  automobile  representatives 
in  metropolitan  centres  outside  New  York 


BRITISH  MOTORS,  ltd. 

RITZ  TOWER,  PARK  AVENUF,  AT  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY. 
EXCLUSIVE   DISTRIBUTORS  FOR   UNITED   STATES  <S  CANADA 


gifted 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


NOTED  FOR 

Quality,  Style, 
Workmanship 

SINCE  1888 

Dates  and  itinerary  of  our 
representatives  on  request 

608  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Romance 

in  decoration 

These  are  genuine  Kentucky  car- 
riage lamps  from  the  glorious  past 
but  modernized  by  being  wired  for 
electricity.  What  novel  and  inter- 
esting lights  they  are  for  doors  or 
gateposts! 

If  you  are  unable  to  come  to  the 
Shop  and  see  these  lamps,  and  the 
thousand- and-one  things  we  have 
for  horse-lovers,  order  the  lamps 
by  mail  and  send  for  a  Saddlery 
Catalog. 

Kentucky  Carriage  Lamps  (elec- 
trically wired),  pair  $15.  Com- 
plete with  brackets  for  mounting. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

Tkt  GrtMti  Sporlmg  G.-,J,  Sim     it,  W.rlJ 
MADISON  AVENUE  AT  4  Sik  STRUT.  NEW  YO« 
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MAINt 


MAINE 


*   *   *    1    #r#  ?#  I  lu*  i  in  I    BARGAIN  *  *  * 


lil  VM  Itl  NKIMHM 

maim; 


COMPLETELY  FURNISHED 
l\  EVERY  DETAIL 
FOR  IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPANCY 


For  /Ktrticulars  atldrvss: 

W  MU  O   HOLDING  CORPORATION 

L6  M  \<-  \U  \  STR1  l  I 
1UTFU.O.  N.  V. 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 


I  OK  S  \  1.1    OH  It V \  I 

Ljrrr  Isle.  .Win/ir 

Rutl£ulo\l.    |:iro*    r**'lll*     »11<I    piit//il«.  Minhilili' 

far  summer  home,  dine  mid  iluni-**  r«".i;uiriinl  or 
dvvdopiurnt .  «i  acre!*,  hiieh  land,  uluirr.  front- 
uir»\  overtook  11  lit  IVnot»-n'«»l  IVn  ..-int-l  iinclmr- 
•P-   Unddi»«l«l.  irdwin-.! 

H»«  I  r  K.   IUI  I  It    K    M  N\r  N 

.\ttys.  for  owtirr 
BCil""  St.  IU>»I<»»,  Mii«> 

ILLINOIS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


to  clme  e*t.itp  $*0.n»0. .»  traction  ol  it.  cost .  r  or  view* 
aad  |autKuUr>  ad.ln.-w 

Dr.  H.  J.  Reynolds 
211  South  Wabash  Avtnue       Chicago.  Illinois 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

MounUin  lake  and  forest  estate  of  400 
icm  in  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
-  ■•on  tunc  fiuntige  on  beautiful  Lake 
\Vallcnpaupack  (II  miles  in  length). 
Property  incluJcs  a  secluded  spring  fed 
lake  of  60  acres  entirely  within  the  estate, 
fine  bottom,  wooded  shores,  water  does 
not  "work."  Good  fishing  and  hunting, 
beautiful  woods.  Modern,  furnished 
house.  12  rooms.  3  bathrooms  and  sleep- 
ing porch  :  Delco  electric  light  and  water 
system.  One  hundred  ten  miles  from  New 
York. 

P.  O.  BOX  830 
Scranton,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PICKERING  HUNT 

S<i*t.nn.  TMlglilful  Country  Home ;  wi>n<lerful 
Ylews;  long  rumbling  stone  house,  a  remodeled 
old  farm  home,  now  equipped  with  four  baths, 
hot  water  beat,  elertrlrlty.  Two  cottage*  for  help, 
horse  burn,  farm  harn.  garage.  Sixteen  acres, 
part  houldered  woodland.  $.*■"►. nun.  Commute  from 
Devon.  "I  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer". 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


"FIELDSTONE' 

FORTY-FIVE  ACRES 

Near  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 

For  Sale  to  Settle  an  Estate 

A  colonial  type  home  of  22  rooms  on  a  45-acre  estate,  20  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway.  Near  schools,  churches 
and  close  to  shopping  centers.  House  is  occupied  and  in  excellent  condition, 
modern  in  every  respect.  Grounds  are  beautifully  landscaped.  Three-cat 
stone  garage  and  modem  outbuildings.  Booklet  promptly  upon  request. 

Girard  Trusl  Co..  Broad  &  Chestnut  Sis..  PhUa.,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


MAINE 


'iiiiE!!';.]!' 


C  ID  W  N  IT  i-Llf  IE  S  TAT  IE  § 

Ufrfje>ied  fiut  Solely  Tbtuue '  &Slipleif,b«.  and 'aUoeiahd  agent* 


Spacious  Georgian  Residence 

ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON 

WESTCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

This  charming  estate  consisting  of  Geor- 
gian residence  and  I  1/5  acres  overlooks 
the  Hudson  between  Dobbs  Ferry  and 
Irvington;  21  miles  from  New  York  City 
and  %  mile  from  Ardsley  Country  Club. 
Grounds  landscaped  and  beautified  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  House:  brick  construc- 
tion, 16  rooms,  6  master  bedrooms,  3 
servants'  rooms,  4  baths,  2  lavatories. 
Timken  oil  burner  system.  2-car  garage, 
detached,  with  chauffeur's  quarters. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Sheet 
No.  1288  upon  request 

PRINCE  &  RIPLEY,  INC. 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Murray  Hill  2-0555 


Famous  Estate  of 

MISS  ALICE  NIELSEN 

HARRISON,  MAINE 

A  charming  summer  estate  of  approxi- 
mately 15  acres,  high  elevation,  with  1/7- 
mile  frontage  on  Long  Lake  and  pano- 
ramic view  of  Presidential  Range  of  White 
Mountains.  Artistic  residence  in  Early 
American  style:  42  x  42  ft.  living  room, 
huge  stone  fireplace;  porches  on  3  sides. 
Estate  located  I'A  miles  from  Harrison, 
about  38  miles  north  of  Portland.  Incom- 
parable location  and  scenery;  dock  facil- 
ities for  swimming  and  boating;  2  golf 
clubs  in  vicinity. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Sheet 
No.  1362  upon  request. 

Local  Prince  &  Ripley  Agent 

EVERETT  C.  DYER 
270  Middle  Street,  Portland,  Maine 

Portland  3-2596 


Wtite  Tbdagfor  YZmi  Free  ti/jgerfOttt  Latye  IUulftated '  Pattfiufw 

It  Contains  Offerings  of  Selected  Properties  from  Maine  to-Flori<la 

PRINCE  «r  RIPLEY  INC 

55/ Fiftk^vejum  MU1rayH.11 2-0555  Neu'York.  ,N.  Y. 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


Largest  Chesapeake  Bay  Kennel  in  the  world,  devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  best  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
At  Stud 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

DlLWYNE  MONTAUK  PlLOT  DlLWYNE  CAPTAIN   BrOWNIE  FeLTS  SKIPPER 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


CHESACROFT  GHESAPEAKES 


Puppies  and  Trained  Dogs 

FROM  BENCH  and  FIELD 
TRIAL  WINNERS 

At  Stud 
Ch.  Able  Seaman 
Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt 

CHESACROFT  KENNELS 

ANTHONY  A.  BLISS 
Westbury,    Long    Island,    N.  Y. 


RETRIEVERS 

TRAINED 
Shooting  Companions 
Field  Trial  Competitors 
Dogs  Trained  Under  Actual  Conditions 
BREEDER 

LANDORWATER  CHESAPEAKES 

Kennels  Ideally  Situated 
Begin  your  dog's  education  now  for 
next  season's  shooting.  • 

C.  ARTHUR  SMITH 

P.  O.  Box  321  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

We  are  offering  puppies  for  immediate  de- 
livery from  the  best  of  blood  lines,  farm 
raised  and  healthy.  They  make  ideal  com- 
panions and  hunters.  Also  booking  orders 
for  future  delivery. 

A.  F.  BENNETT  &  SON 
Fewaukee  Wisconsin 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinksfone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Liddly  Bullfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 
Bancstone  Ben  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 
Box  1        East  Islip,  New  York 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


Beauty  &  Quality 
In 

Your  Springer 

Splendid  6  mo.  puppies  out 
of  "Boio's  l.ndv-fiiU"  ni- 
ter of  the  famous  field  truil 
and  beneh  winner  "Bo*.-» 
Bur  Mate." 

Rocking  Moon  Kennels 

(Ree.) 


fta 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 

Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 
43-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Kennel  Telephone  Number  Flushing  9-9423J 
DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


*  DOG  STARS  * 

Vinton  P.  Breese 

MID-WEST.  Now  that  the  Mid-West  circuit  is  ended  a 
brief  resume  of  its  more  salient  features  in  general  and  a  few 
of  its  outstanding  events  in  particular  may  be  of  interest  to 
all  concerned  and  especially  as  the  latter  includes  many  far 
outside  the  pale  of  its  territory.  It  registered  the  largest 
number  of  shows  and  the  greatest  quantity  and  quality  of 
dogs  ever  seen  on  exhibition  in  that  section  of  the  country 
and  was  the  most  successful  ever  staged.  A  marked  improve- 
ment was  noted  in  the  quality  of  the  local  dogs  in  general 
and  many  of  them  reached  high  places  in  the  awards,  but 
when  super-quality  and  supreme  success  are  considered  the 
laurels  rested  on  the  Eastern  campaigners.  At  all  of  the 
larger  events  best  in  show  and  the  major  portion  of  group 
victories  were  won  by  the  latter.  Among  these  invaders  in- 
tense interest  "centered  upon  Clairedale  Kennels'  Sealyham 
Terrier,  Ch.  St.  Margaret  Magnificent,  by  reason  of  his  best 
in  show  triumph  at  Westminster.  He  proved  his  prowess  by 
repeating  at  the  Cleveland  Classic,  the  largest  show  ever 
held  west  of  New  York  and  second  largest  indoor  show  in 
America  and  at  the  big  Cincinnati  event.  But  he  did  not 
come  through  the  circuit  unscathed  which  will  be  related 
later  in  this  narrative  together  with  other  deeds  of  derring- 
do  by  doughty  dog  stars. 

DETROIT*  show  which  ended  the  Mid-West  circuit  in 
second  place  to  Cleveland  with  935  dogs  would  have  num- 
bered more  save  that  many  of  the  lesser  lights  sought  easier 
going  on  the  Southern  circuit  and  some  of  the  brighter  stars 
returned  home  after  their  strenuous  series  of  shows.  How- 
ever, the  competition  was  close  and  keen  throughout  most 
of  the  breeds  and  especially  in  the  groups  and  best  in  show 
contests.  In  the  latter  Robert  F.  Maloney's  home-bred 
Pointer,  Ch.  Herewithem  Moscow's  Ghost,  won  the  decision 
over  a  fast  field.  He  made  his  debut  when  under  two  years 
of  age  at  Erie  last  year  and  forged  through  to  best  in  show 
under  the  writer.  Subsequently,  nearly  every  time  shown  he 
has  gone  best  of  breed,  either  placed  or  won  the  sporting 
dog  group  and  was  twice  runner-up  for  the  premier  prize 
which  he  so  decisively  won  on  this  occasion.  He  is  a  real 
Pointer  both  from  a  show  and  field  viewpoint,  proper  pro- 
portions, sound  substance,  fine  finish,  absolute  action,  and 
stunning  style.  A  splendid  son  of  a  super  sire,  the  same 


Ch.  Kowdv  R. 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Perwvn,  Fennsylvania 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

Puppies — $75  up 

Miss  Elizabeth  Loring 

WASEEKA  KENNELS 


Ashland 


Mass. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  pertaining  to 
this  breed,  address  the  secretary  at 

WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


An  Excellent 
BOARDING — TRAINING 
KENNEL 
In  Westchester  County 

For  sale — German  Boxers — 
Shepherd  Puppies 
RIDGEVIEW  FARM  KENNELS 

Phone  Blnutori  1878 
P.O.Box84   White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Ch.  Badshah  of  Ainsdaii 

PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 

Prides  Crossing,  Mass. 
Telephone  Beverly  S545 


AFGHAN 
HOUNDS 

Loyal — Intelligent — Ideal  as  watch 
dogs  and  companions.  A  pair  of 
these  hounds,  allowed  to  roam  loose 
in  the  house  at  night,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible burglar  insurance. 
We  can  offer  several  twenty  month 
old  dogs  and  bitches  of  this  most 
interesting  of  breeds  for  sale  at 
prices  ranging  from  $150  to  $500. 
They  are  all  sound  and  healthy, 
over  all  puppy  troubles,  and  used 
to  children. 

Three  champions  at  stud. 
Write  for  booklet  with  information 
and  description 

Address  all  communications  (o 
Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Owner 
1  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


fun*  WW 
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..wiici  .  Li<  ii  i  li  t.'.M  MHH  Mtitcow,  whirl)  wnii  Ih-hI  in  slmw 
at  \\  i-ilniinntri  l,J.'S  anil  Ihr  nnly  n|>ir  •.cnt.ihvr  nl  In  , 
Initil  In  win  lliii  hiuhrM  hnnoi  nl  \metu.in  iln^ilntn  up  In 
|OJj  when  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  DihIkc'm  (  h.  Nam nlleth 
Mark.iMr  ihiplu  alt  il  ihr  lr.it 

lihiiM  *  inniiH-lilins  in  the  i  liniat  lir  rnnlrsl  wrrr  Mis  M 
t l.i 1 1 It- \  Itmlni'  -  KIiiimIIiiiuixI,  ("It.  Hi  u;.iilu  i  nl  Krynaltnn; 
Hurohi  I'liirsht'im  s  Airnlalr  IVrrirr,  (*h.  Authority's  I'ol- 
Irtta  nl  llaihain  l.ilrlwris  Kennels'  SI.  Hernanl,  I-'.shn  v. 
l'irnssi;liK  knei ;  |nhn  M.tuinnis'  I'reiu  Ii  Hull  <Ii>k,  Miss 
Modesty  .  ;nnl  Mrs  \V.  I  .  (,)uirk's  Pekingese,  Ch.  Fn  \'en 
Shan«.  winners  nl  the  Imunil,  terrier,  wnrkinn,  noii-spnrtitiK, 
anil  toy  dot;  nmups  n  -pn  lively,  (ihnsl,  with  his  Hashing 
iniin.  QomlMtCd  iportinK  tlnns  followed  hy  Jark  Spear's 
Irish  Sttter,  Ch.  Ruxton  Mollie  O'Day;  H.  Mellenthen's 
l  .>»kti  Spaniel,  M\  Own  A^ain;  and  Marimial  Kennels' 
Knulish  Setter,  Hlue  Hoy  of  Marional;  all  hind-class  do^s. 
Brigadier,  the  best  of  his  breed  this  writer  has  ever  seen, 
handily  headed  hounds  ovei  (ieor^e  (irant's  Heanle,  Ch. 
Muirsland  Mickey  and  Mrs.  \lma  Starbucks  Irish  Wolf- 
hound. Machushl  i  of  Andileside.  (  orletta,  an  excellent 


I  \«  s  ri\;lit  fnr  three  young  Seals  luims.  Directly  alxivc, 
(  hampinn  I  rieli  vim  (  irafmar,  owned  li\  S.  I  I.  I'ukuyama 


Beautiful  Pekingese 


MRS  C  SASS 
i83  Htmptttad  Avenu. 
Rockvillt  Centre  N  Y. 

Ptw  «.  ».  C.  IM 


YOUR  DOC  S  VACATION 

can  be  as  healthy  and  happy  as 
your  own,  on  the  Michigan  Farm 

ot  the  Henshaw  Scotties. 
Expert  cart.      Write  for  circular. 

MRS.  A.  M.  HENSHAW 

College  Hill  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
WELSH  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRI  DLEMERE  KENNELS 

Medfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 

POINTERS 

FOR  BENCH 
AND  FIELD 

COL.  R.  FRED  PETTIT 
ALBUQUERQUE. 
NEW  MEXICO. 

Ch.  Style  of  Purdydale. 

HEREWITHEM  KENNELS 
POINTERS  .  .  .  At  Stud 

Int.  Ch.  Governor  Moscow 
|  Herewithem  Lookout 
Ch.  Herewithem  J.  P. 

I 
1 

I  Moscow's  Pee  Wee 
I  Ch.  Stylish  Mac 
[  Moscow's  Mabel 

f  Int.  Ch.  Governor  Moscow 

J 

{  Int.  Ch.  Felicity  of  Ardagh. 
FEE  $100.00 — To  approved  bitches  only.    Young  show  stock  available. 
ROBERT  F.  MALONEY.  Owner 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  MOSCOW'S  CHOST  .  . 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  FLY  CUY 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  J.  P.  II 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  MOSCOW 


MALONEY  BLDG. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


JOrr-tHur 
Kennels 


AT  STUD  $50.00 


CH    BEN-EDAR  BEAU  OF  ORR-MUR 

Irish  Bench  Champion  and  won  American  cham- 
pionship in  nlna  waaki  from  arrival  In  America, 
In  13  times  shown  10  timet  best  of  breed  and  once 
best  terrier  In  show. 

AT  STUD  $35.00 

ACARA  TAILTEANN  OF  ORR-MUR 

Imported  from  Ireland — just  arrived.  An  outstand- 
ing Irish  dog. 


KII7I7Y  liM  I 
TEPPIfPS 

■  r— J      "Hi . 

Hr^lWlrnnllllAKrr 

3HO0  I  AM  3H0HI  DHJVl 

Chicago  111.  0WNIH1 


MATRONS  TO 

OWEN  CRAIGHEAD 
Long  Ridge  Road 
Stamford,  Conn. 


AT  STUD  $35.00 


MATRONS  TO 

A.  HENDERSON 
1823  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 

CHAMPION  BLUE  CHIP  OF  OAKCREST 

One  of  the  outstanding  Kerries  in  America;  a  big 
winner  and  a  splendid  producer. 

PUPS  FROM  CHAMPIONS 
OCCASIONALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  SALE 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Mass. 
Tel.  27-3 

Great  Danei 
Scott  iei 

Pupplr. 
For  Sale 

Tigeroiie  Ilexengold 

Daughter  of 
German  Champion 
Helios  liexengold 
&  her  4  months  old  son 
GALEN 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 
Glenvllle.  Conn.       Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St..  N.  T. 


A 

St.  Bernard 
Pup 

from  the  Finest 
Swiss  Line  ... 
Rljro  v.  Rlgl,  sire 
of  these  doughty 
pup*,  was  imported 
by  us  just  after  he 
had  won  Swiss  and  No  stuffed  teddy  bears, 
German  honors.  His  these!  Sagacious,  amiable, 
sire  was  Nestor  v.  reserved,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rigi,  world  cham-  and  marvelous  athletes  for 
pion  No.  1  of  all  their  size.  Please  write  at 
St.  Bernards.  onre  as  supply  Is  limited. 

SABESI  FARMS.  Convent.  New  Jersey 
or  27  West  20th  St..  New  York  City 


HAVE    YO!  R    DOG  TKAINED 
HY  AN  EXPERT 

or 

BUY  A  DOC 
TRAINED  FOR 
PROTECTION, 
COMPANION- 
SHIP OK 
I  I  FLU 

All  training  per* 
*  o  n  a  1 1  y  super- 
vised by  Mr. 
Joseph  Weber, 
formerly  with 
Police  Dept.  of 
Berlin. 

Tralnerl   -I'.  •     for  sale  —  Dogs  boarded. 
Ifarhnhuntl  Puppten  and  Import r d 
Grown  Dog§  of  all  breed*  for  Bale. 
Write  for  Information. 

WEBER'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Princeton,  N.  J.  On  State  Highway 
Tel.  Princeton  499  U.S.  No.  I  and  26 


Ledgelaiuls'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

PuppieM    &    Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager—  ERISEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  IV.  Y. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  —  Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGU  E 
RR  4.  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  150.  Peoria.  Ml. 


AT  STUD:   English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 

A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


June,  1936 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

Miss  Helen  Schweinler,  Owner 
Benvenue  Ave.  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best;  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


S>ljclterfielii  fennels 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 

Pet — Companion  or  Show 

FLORHAM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Agnes  Hadfield,  owner 
Florham  Park  New  Jersey 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

Magnificent  creatures,  gentle,  beautiful. 
Obedience  trained. 

Pets  or  Guards. 
Mrs.  W.  Harold  Cluxton 

Glen  wild  Borzoi 
5724  Dempster  St.       Morton  Grove,  111. 


A  Lindiare 
Cocker  Spaniel 

Puppy  will  make  this  a 
happier  Spring  for  the 
entire  family.  Puppies  in 
your  favorite  color  now 
available.  Reasonably 
priced. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Royally  bred,  sturdy,  and  healthy. 
Puppies  and  mature  dogs.  Most  intelli- 
gent strain.  Photographs,  Pedigree  and 
price  on  request. 

GREAT  OAK  KENNELS 
Wilmington         P.  O.  Box  644  Del. 


-  WHY  DOGS  LOOK  SMART  - 


Proper  grooming  doesn't  mean  professional 
trimming — but  stripped  and  plucked  the  pro- 
fessional way — "home  groomed"  as  the  kennels 
do— with  the  dependable,  easy  to  use 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  C.O.D. 

Doe  Dresser  with  6  blades  $1.60 

Trimming  chart   1-00 

Nail  Nip  2.00 

Dog:  Library,  4  vols.:  the  set  25 

Name  

I Address  I 


I  Town  State  

MONEY  BACK  IP  NOT  SATISFIED 


bitch,  topped  terriers  with  equal  ease  over  G. 
P.  Tilley's  Scottish  Terrier,  Wee  Swagger; 
Rensal  Kennels'  Sealyham  Terrier,  Rensal 
Racket;  and  Coleman  Avery's  Irish  Terrier, 
Ballyhood  Bouncer.  Esbo  was  hard  pressed  to 
win  working  dogs  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Loring's 
Newfoundland,  Ch.  Waseeka  Sailor  Boy.  Miss 
Modesty,  an  intensely  typical  little  bitch,  en- 
hanced the  increasing  prestige  of  her  breed 
by  leading  non-sporting  dogs.  Toys  were  far 
above  average  with  Fee  Yen  Shang  holding  a 
place  in  the  lead. 

CAPITOL  SHOW.  Returning  eastward  to 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  Show,  Clairedale  Ken- 
nels' Sealyham  Terrier,  Ch.  St.  Margaret 
Magnificent,  scored  his  ninth  best  in  show, 
fourteenth  terrier  group  and  twenty-fifth  best 
of  breed  wins  in  keen  competition.  He  com- 
fortably topped  terriers  but  in  the  final  fray 
had  a  close  call  with  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's 
Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy,  which  in  turn 
was  hard  pressed  to  win  sporting  dogs  by  L. 
J.  Buck's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill  Trader, 
and  Happy  Valley  Kennels'  English  Setter, 
Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie;  composing  the  best 
group  of  the  show.  Halcyon  Kennels'  sym- 
metrical piebald  Greyhound,  Ch.  Southball 
Moonstone,  handily  headed  hounds  and  W.  J. 
Macfarland's  massive  black  Chow,  Ch.  Far 
Land  Thundergust,  did  likewise  in  non-sport- 
ing dogs.  J.  F.  Cholley's  Doberman  Pinscher, 
Blank  v.  d.  Dornstadt  was  awarded  the  best 
in  working  dogs. 

BALTIMORE.  With  852  dogs  the  initial 
show  of  the  Baltimore  County  Kennel  Club 
created  several  records  of  which  being  by  far 
the  biggest  and  best  show  ever  held  in  any  of 
the  Southern  states  is  the  most  important. 
Repeating  his  Columbus  triumph  in  even 
hotter  competition  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's 
Bloodhound,  Ch.  Brigadier  of  Reynalton,  was 
best  in  show  under  the  able  judgment  of 
Oliver  C.  Harriman  and  over  such  canine 
celebrities  as  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's  Irish  Set- 
ter, Ch.  Milson  O'Boy;  R.  P.  Stevens'  Great 
Dane,  Ch.  Randolph  Hexengold;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Greiss'  Poodle,  Ch.  Edelweis  Du 
Labory;  Mrs.  Frank  Downing's  Pekingese, 
Ch.  Wun  Dah  of  Holly  Lodge,  outstanding 


Cli.  Tokalon  Blue  Eagle,  bred  and  owned  by 
Tolcalon  Kennels  of  Mrs.  Elizabetk  Browning 

winners  of  the  sporting,  working,  non-sport- 
ing, and  toy  dog  groups  while  Deerpath  Ken- 
nels' Wire  Foxterrier,  Deerpath  Dee  Dee, 
narrowly  topped  terriers.  Other  noted  winners 
well  up  in  the  group  awards  were,  W.  R.  Van 
Dyck's  Collie,  Ch.  Honeybrook  Big  Parade; 
Cosalta  Kennels'  German  Shepherd  Dog,  Ch. 
Nox  of  Glenmar;  R.  A.  Kern's  Doberman 
Pinscher,  Ch.  Sieglinde  v.  Heidelberg;  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Levine's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  My  Black 
Model;  C.  N.  Myer's  English  Setter,  Ch. 
Clown  of  Stagboro;  Meander  Kennels'  Whip- 
pet, Carbon  Copy  of  Meander;  Halcyon  Ken- 
nels' Greyhound,  Ch.  Southball  Moonstone; 
E.  Coe  Kerr's  Smooth  Foxterrier,  Solus  Joy; 
Mrs.  Jesse  Thornton's  Boston  Terrier,  Ch. 
Million  Dollar  Kid  Bootts;  C.  H.  Olmsted's 
Bulldog  Golden  Myth  of  Wayston;  Mrs.  G. 
E.  Williams'  Pomeranian,  Ch.  Wee  Red  Mite; 
and  M.  T.  L.  Downings'  Pug  Rufus  of  Ellers- 
lie  of  Holly  Lodge. 

SOUTH.  A  trip  to  judge  the  Atlanta  show 
revealed  a  decided  improvement  in  the  dogs 
of  the  deep  South  during  the  past  decade 
with  several  taking  best  of  breed  and  two 
winning  groups  while  four  groups  and  best  in 
show  were  won  by  Northern  campaigners. 
The  premier  prize  went  to  Knollton  Kennels' 
noted  Wire  Foxterrier,  Ch.  Flornell  Standout 
of  Knollton  and  exemplifying  his  name  he 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 


MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  S2S  


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

{Exclusively) 
Offering  puppies 
and  mature  stock  of 
excellent  breeding, 
healthy,  immunized, 
and  having  wonder- 
ful dispositions. 
Sired  by  champions 
Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University  Columbus,  Ohio 


Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy 

of  American  shows. 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Five  Cham- 
pluns  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"The  oldest  kennel  isttill 
the  best" 

VINOSVAL  KENNELS 


rd  Bo 


Ch.  Viking  av  Glitre      Winchester.New  Hampshire 


WhiteColliePups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 


Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 


Most  beautiful  and  cleverest 
of  all  toy  dogs.  Always  beau- 
tiful puppies,  different  ages, 
some  as  low  as  $25.00.  My 
best  recommendations  are  my 
numerous  satisfied  customers 
all   over   the   United  States. 

MRS.  OLIVIA  CEDER 
Pelham  2109,  Pelham,  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Ded ham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 
Wormed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  Puppies 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY,  N.  Y.  7  miles  from  Kingston 


(TETHACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy -to - 
give 
Xeep 


0 


Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Store*  Stll  Park* -Davit  Product! 


KFNNEL  DIRECTORY 


won  wulrl)    K    I     .Malmiry  s  I'oiiitrr,  Ch. 
II,  u  wiili.  m   I    I'    II,  ilu    WrMiuiiiMt-r  win 
mi,  Inl  HjHirtinn  '""I  wan  the  Wirr'.t 

iIom-m  » tnH|M'tii«>i  while  O.  IV  Ayrt's'  C'lmw, 
Yang  In  V.ik.iIhmmI;  I.  S.  Wat  If 'l  UraKlc, 
Sri  bo  It  U  loilei  .  K  I  Wauls  I  >ol>ci in.iii 
I'm  . » In  i ,  (  h  I  id)  v.  Schoqipi-I  ami  Mrs.  \Y 
\  riupiH-H  h  IVkmi;rsf,  la>HKs(oiu  I  no  \\  m 
won  non-s|M>rtiiiK,  IuhiihI,  working  and  toy 
<lt>K  groups  n's|>»-v  tivrlv.  Otlirr  exrellen!  dogs 
in  high  planngs  wrir  (  .  l  Stalin  S«  •  it  I  i-,h 
IVi  i  hi.  11  it  lui  i  \  know«>  Reveller ;  J.  W. 
Lumlren's  Ureal  1  >.me.  Otto  of  kalmar;  (I. 
\lil>  Lock  wood  9  Mullilog,  Nitshill  Houncer; 
Charleston  Kennels'  (  inker  Spaniel,  Hlack- 
stonr  Belinda ;  and  Miss  Pain  Johnston's  long- 
haired I >a*  hsluinde,  I'ainheim  Pumpkin  ami 
Panheim  Paprika,  which  were  best  brace. 

I  Ul  \l  S.  Phe  rhesa|H'ake,  only  s|x>rting 
*log  of  purely  \mericati  origin,  is  uoing  great 
guns  these  tlays  \i  the  seeond  annual  trials 
sponsored  b\  the  American  Chesapeake  Club, 
held  on  the  estate  of  R.  K  M.  Carpenter, 
Benton,  Md.,  the  entry  made  the  amazing  ad- 
vance from  fourteen  dogs  at  the  initial  event 
to  forty-three  dogs  ami  reached  a  record  as 
the  largest  number  of  the  breed  ever  assem- 
ble*! either  at  a  fie  Id  trial  or  bench  show  in 
America.  Moreover,  only  one  other  retriever 
trial  has  ever  exceeded  it  in  si/.c  and  this  was 
the  all-breed  Hrookhaven  event  held  last  fall. 
The  judges  were  David  Elliot,  C.  W.  Law- 
rence, and  Thomas  Keating.  Jr.,  and  guns, 
E.  F.  Warner  and  0.  B.  Winters.  In  the 
puppy  stake  of  twelve  starters  several  failed 
to  live  up  to  their  reputations  while  Mrs. 
Morgan  Belmont's  Just  Ted  displayed  great 
brilliance  and  was  the  outstanding  winner.  He 
repeated  in  the  novice  stake  of  seventeen 
starters  which  required  work  on  land  and 
water  and  in  both  tests  nave  ample  evidence 
of  being  a  most  formidable  prospect  for  all- 
age  events  next  fall.  Second  went  to  C.  A. 
Smith's  Flood  Tide  Pete,  a  well-known 
worker  which  did  not  show  quite  the  bril- 
liance of  which  he  is  capable.  Third,  Anthony 
A.  Bliss'  Chesacroft  Dark  Hazard,  likewise 
failed  to  show  his  full  ability.  Fourth,  R.  R. 
Carpenter's  Aireline  Stepping  Stones. 

The  open  all-age  stake  of  thirteen  starters 


w.i  ,  ul  , tnpiising  excellence  with  eleven  en 
in.  displaying  potential  winning  ability 
which  might  change  the  platings  at  future 
meetings.  However,  then'  was  no  denying  the 
((insistent  brilliance  of  Mr.  Bliss'  Sodak's 
(iypsey  Prince,  a  well-known  winner  at  past 
retriever  tiials,  while  next  in  order  were  H.  T. 
Conklin's  famous  veteran,  Ch.  Skipper  Bob, 
R.  R.  M.  Carpenter's  Dilwyne  Montauk 
Pilot,  and  Walter  Roesler's  Storm  Cloud.  The 
two  fu  named  have  been  the  <  losesl  ol 
rivals  with  Bob  holding  two  decisions  over 
Prince  both  look  an  early  lead  over  the  field 
under  difficult  conditions  with  the  sun  shining 
low  in  their  wyes,  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  slap- 
ping waves  in  their  fates  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  see  fallen  birds  and  having  to 
depend  chiefly  on  their  handler's  directions. 
Bob  appeared  a  shade  more  finished  in  de- 
livery but  Prince  showed  the  better  memory 
in  returning  and  finding  his  second  bird.  It 
was  nip  and  tuck  but  in  the  final  tests  on 
pheasants  in  a  rough  field,  Prince  finally 
forged  to  the  fore  with  perfect  finds  and  re- 
trieves delivered  tenderly  to  hand  while  Bob 
dropped  his  bird,  later  to  retrieve  it,  but  the 
lapse  tost  him  the  trial.  It  was  his  first  defeat 
by  another  Chesapeake  since  his  puppy  year 
and  will  probably  be  his  last  trial.  Both  dogs 
marked  their  birds  with  unerring  accuracy, 
went  forth  like  shots  from  a  gun,  and  de- 
livered smartly,  save  for  Bob's  one  error,  with 
Prince  showing  a  shade  finer  finish  on  land. 

BOOKLETS.  A  series  titled  "Our  Friend  the 
Dog,"  covering  twenty  popular  breeds,  edited 
by  Rowland  Johns  and  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton,  comes  as  a  valuable  addition  to  ca- 
nine literature  in  being  informative  chiefly  to 
the  novice  fancier  or  anyone  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  dog.  Studied  as  a  guide  for 
the  latter  purpose  one  can  intelligently  esti- 
mate the  merit  and  value  of  an  animal  and 
later  properly  rear,  train,  exhibit,  and  care  for 
its  health.  They  are  decidedly  practical  in  all 
of  these  respects.  In  addition  they  contain 
brief  historical  comment  on  breed  origin, 
utility,  and — very  important — the  standard 
adopted  by  the  specialty  club  that  governs 
the  particular  breed  and  which  is  a  member 
of  the  American  kennel  Club. 


Tortvery  Skzcuog  -  theits  a 


in*  ttrel  irclions 

iK  BUILT-IN  GATES 
J  lock  able  Latches. 

_  .  |i  Anywhere — on  th 

p!7.~P  1  ground,  or  on  wood  o 
j.tid  upS  *******  f,<Joryj ,n"de  ° 

—  out  of  any  building. 

SOLD  ON  60-DAY S"  TRIAL 

™  1st  Money  Back  Curtw  lo  hold  safety 
r-^^  your  Largest  and  Strongest  Dogs. 
Write  now  for  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  Kennel  Fences  of  all  kmds.  Dog  Gales  and  SlalK 

LmSOM  KEWWEL  FEME  CO  .  Bo.  79.  lenbur;.  0 h N 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 


A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred   A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


HIS  CHARACTER 


Is  As  Good  As 
His  Coat 

All  our  Samoyede 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness 
and  beauty. 


LAIKA  KENNELS  (reg.) 
South  Poland 


Maine 


QtLadb 

AD0GS0APjtit 

ikat  7r 


•  Oils 
» Tones 


PT7LVEX.  the 
new  six-benefit 
medicated  health 
soap  for  dogs,  stops  X  a>  Grooms 
itching  by  oiling  dry  ~ 
skin.  Promotes  hair 
growth,  hide  health, 
kills  fleas  and  lice,  lathers 
marvelously.  cleans  per- 
fectly,  destroysdog  odors, 
gives  a  "dog  show"  sheen. 
At  pet  and  drug  stores, 
50c.   More  economical 
outlasts  2  ordinary  bars. 

PULVEX 

■*"S  6  Lite  DOG  SOAP 


•  Kills  fleas  ] 
%Deodori]es\ 
%  Cleans 

ALL  m  one 

ope  rait  on 


one  coat 


to  his  name  a  fellow  has  to  be  care- 
ful. Thot's  why  I  likeMarco.  Il'snot 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
containsKelp.You  know.Kelpisthe 
sea  vegetable  that  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 

Sold  at  all  good  groceries 


*ARC0 


MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

iHP    CONSOUDATED  COMPANY 

36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila 


KILL  HIS 


FLEAS 

0  Either  Servant's  "Skip-Flea  Soap"  or 
"Skip-Flea  Powder"  will  kill  every  flea  on 
your  dog.  Satisfaction  or  money-back 
guarantee.  Sold  by  druggists  and  pet  shops 
everywhere.  Ask  our  veterinarian  for 
FREE  ADVICE.   Write  fully. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  VV.  Broad  Street      Richmond,  Virginia 

SKIP-FLEA  SOAP*  AND  POWDER 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


Ch.  Nuntoe  Due  rle  la  Tcrrice  of  Malcen,  I:-  1 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  .Show,  I'VM 

Choice  pappisM 

white,  I.I.H  I.  or  brown  from 
champion  Mock. 

BLAKEE1N  KENNELS 

Mr*.  Sherman  It.  Ilovt,  Owner 
Katonah,  IN  .  V.  TeL  Katonati  217 


French  Poodles 


Champion-Bred  Puppies) 
Htronir.  healthy,  Inorulatrrl.    SGMM  broken  and 
trained  for  iinnpanlonihlp,  obedience,  or  field. 

Ch.  Cadeau  dt*  Noel  (Chocolate  Brown) 
At  Stud  ;  Fee  $45 

Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
117  East  64th  Street,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger  Phone 
 owner  Butterflcld  8-5010 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mm  Hot**<t  u.  bak*t 

North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


Exceptionally  Well-Bred 

IRISH  SETTERS 

C.  J.  KYLIE  MYERS 
52  South  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SAMOYEDE 

(  Pronounced  Sam-^-yad) 
A  h*nd*ofn<*.  hardy,  healthy, 
brainy  doc 
A  nt  htmt  ic    Iniormat  ion    Ol  %A\y 

Wt  TIIF.  SWIOYEDE  CLUB 

■•^■gaaBBBMBl  OF  AMERICA 

757  Empire  Blvd. Louis  Smirnosr,  Sry.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FENCE 

without 
POSTS 


A  solid,  sturdy  enclosure  for  dogs  or  other 
small  animals.  Perfect  protection  for  flower 
beds  and  little  toes.  Strong  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  yet  sections  are  erected 
without  setting  posts  or  using  any  tools. 
Made  of  heavy  copper-bearing  steel  wire  and 
frame  thoroly  galvanized  with  welded  joints. 

"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  is  portable,  not 
only  in  ease  of  erection  and  moving,  but  in 
the  fact  that  additional  sections  may  be  added 
at  any  time  and  the  enclosure  changed  in  size 
or  shape  to  suit  your  needs. 

Assortment  1-A  provides  an  enclosure  7'xl4' 
x5'  high  complete  with  gate  and  all  fittings 
for  $27.50  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  shipped  on  receipt 
of  check.  Send  (>(  postage  for  descriptive 
booklet  85-C. 


BUFFALO  WIRE 
WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

(.Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons) 

530  Terrace  (Est.  1869)  \ PORTABLE, 
Buffalo,  New  York 
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A  fter  seeing  the  sports  pages  for  the  past 
/\  month  lull  of  ballyhoo  for  the  Albany- 
New  York  race  we  finally  went  over  to  the 
Hudson  to  see  the  boys  finish.  It  was  a  lovely 
warm  Sunday  for  the  race  and  conditions 
looked  ideal  on  the  river.  The  finish  line  was 
marked  by  the  U.  S.  Illinois  which  is  anchored 
at  the  foot  of  96th  Street,  and  when  we  got 
there,  some  two  hours  before  the  race  was 
scheduled  to  end,  the  old  ship  was  already 
humming  with  activity.  A  press  room  had 
been  set  up  in  the  navigation  cabin  and  you 
couldn't  walk  three  feet  in  any  di- 
rection without  stumbling  over  a 
microphone.  The  reports  were  fly- 
ing thick  and  fast  as  the  boats  were 
sighted  at  various  points  along  the 
river  during  the  long  grind.  They 
were  at  Poughkeepsie,  Bear  Moun- 
tain, Tarrytown — and  then  eyes 
began  to  strain  up  the  river  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  leading  boat. 
Long  before  the  winner  came  in 
sight  it  was  easy  to  spot  his  posi- 
tion by  the  circling  planes  over- 
head. It  was  just  past  11:45  when 
the  first  boat  flashed  over  the  line 
— Clayton  Bishop,  of  Onset,  Mas- 
sachusetts, driving  his  Class  B  out- 
board. He  was  three  miles  ahead 
of  his  nearest  rival,  Crooks  of  Rum- 
son,  but  he  didn't  even  know  he  had 
won  until  someone  told  him  when 
he  came  over  to  the  dock.  It  was 
our  first  experience  with  this  small 
boat  marathon  racing,  and  while  it 
must  be  a  great  sport  to  attract 
such  a  number  of  rabid  fans,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  tough  grind.  The  racing 
outboard  hulls  usually  have  just 
room  enough  for  the  driver  to  kneel 
in  the  tiny  cockpit  between  the  en- 
gine and  steering  wheel  and  even 
on  the  comparatively  quiet  waters 
that  day,  the  light  boats  would 
bounce  a  foot  or  more  off  the  sur- 
face every  few  seconds.  Four  hours 
of  that,  with  the  engine  roaring  in  your  ears  all 
the  way,  is  enough  to  wear  anybody  out.  But 
they  love  it  and  come  back  for  more.  Four  new 
speed  marks  were  established — Bishop  set  a 
new  class  record  and  marked  the  first  marathon 
victory  for  a  B  boat,  John  Shade,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia averaged  41.77  m.p.h.  with  his  Lycom- 
ing powered  Zippy  Too,  John  Wanamaker  set 
a  new  Class  E  record  with  his  Chrysler  powered 
Chris  Craft,  and  Leston  Cloak  drove  David 
Gerli's  Class  I  Chris  Craft  for  a  new  unlim- 
ited runabout  mark — all  thrilling  to  watch. 


The  Junior  Yacht  Racing  Association  of 
Long  Island  Sound  has  announced  the  dates 
and  places  for  the  Junior  and  Midget  Cham- 
pionships. The  Juniors  will  be  at  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  Beach  Club  for  three  days 
starting  on  August  17th,  and  the  Midgets  at 


Roscnfeld  photos 

John  Shethar's  "Valencia,"  tke  first  of  tke  New 
York  Yackt  Cluk  32's,  stretckes  out  ker  new  sails 

the  Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club  starting  August 
24th.  Our  last  memory  of  the  Midgets  dates 
back  to  a  good  many  years  ago  when  we  were 
one  of  the  competitors.  We  were  sailing  Stars 
at  Bayside  that  year  and  this  department  was 
going  great  guns  up  to  the  third  race  when  we 
jibed  a  little  late  and  fouled  the  weather  mark. 


At  fourteen  this  was  a  blow  we  never  expected 
to  outlive,  and  though  at  the  time  we  argued 
our  heads  off  before  the  race  committee  draw- 
ing diagrams  of  how  we  had  not  been  left 
enough  room  at  the  mark,  on  a  little  saner  re- 
flection we  must  admit  that  it  is  possible  that 
if  we  had  looked  under  the  boom  as  we  neared 
the  mark  everything  would  have  been  all  right. 
Mind  you,  we  are  still  not  admitting  anything 
— but  this  is  the  closest  we  have  ever  come  to  it. 
All  this  was  brought  to  mind  when  we  saw  that 
Junior  Y.R.A.  had  appointed  a  board  of  three 
judges  to  work  with  the  local  com- 
mittees after  last  year's  Midgets 
when  it  -seems  that  complaints 
came  not  only  from  the  crews,  but 
from  enraged  parents  as  well! 

It  is  nice  to  have  the  Yankee 
back  in  home  waters  after  her 
record  run  from  Bishop's  rock  to 
Boston  Light  and  it  will  be  even 
nicer  to  have  Class  J  racing  again 
this  summer.  They  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  Rainbow  up  at  Herre- 
shoff 's  yard  getting  her  in  shape  for 
the  opening  series  at  Marblehead 
on  June  12-14.  The  past  few  weeks 
have  seen  rumors  flying  thick  and 
fast  about  the  Weetamoe.  First 
it  was  understood  that  Chandler 
Hovey  had  bought  the  yacht 
from  Frederick  Prince.  This  was 
promptly  denied  at  Prince's  office, 
and  Hovey  always  seemed  to  be 
out  of  town  when  anyone  tried  to 
reach  him  on  the  subject.  It  got 
to  be  a  case  of  "Button,  button, 
who's  got  the  button."  At  the  time 
of  writing,  however,  latest  reports 
indicate  that  Weetamoe  does  of- 
ficially belong  to  Hovey,  and  she  is 
being  prepared  at  Herreshoff's  for 
her  part  in  the  summer  campaign. 

We  have  already  commented  in 
this  column  on  the  official  revival 
of  dinghy  racing  at  M.I.T.  Well, 
the  boys  seem  to  be  taking  their 
racing  seriously  up  on  the  Charles.  They  held 
their  first  invitation  regatta  last  month  and 
proceeded  to  win  over  eight  other  college  en- 
tries— Brown,  Dartmouth,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Williams,  Rhode  Island,  Colby,  and  Yale. 
M.I.T.  has  become  definitely  nautical  minded. 

The  controversy  over  the  bill  proposed  by 
Representative  Sweeney  of  Ohio,  providing 
that  every  vessel  of  fifteen  tons  or  over 


Cla  yton  Biskop  driving  kis 
Class  B  outkoard  to  victory  in  tke 
Alkanv-New  York  maratkon 
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OININQ  ROOM 

m«in  detk  hnwaid. 


AFTER  DECK 

Roomy  and  »hcltered  — 
with  Kixutiout  'lurk 
Mat—  wule  tun  deck 
tight  above. 


>WNERS  STATEROOM 

'annular  Iv  well 


PT 


Here's 
the  Yacht 

&14  want 


>nc.  IpM i>'in  —  lull  hf_f 

idth  of  ship— air-  ■'■ 
knditioncd. 


5H2  ton  twin  screw 
Sttel  Diesel  Yacht 
—  Teak  Decks 
and  Deckhouses. 


LIVING  ROOM 

24  ft.  long — aft  — 
splendidly  appointed 
in  even"  detail. 


SMOKING  ROOM 

On  boat  deck — recently 
completely  re-finished. 


Here  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  seagoing  Diesel 
yachts  in  the  world.  She  has  been  places  in  good  company  — 
to  the  South  Seas,  Australia,  Dutch  East  Indies.  She  has  every 
accommodation,  including  air-conditioned  owner's  quarters, 
four  double  and  two  single  guest  staterooms,  main  saloon, 
smoking  room,  radio  room,  pilot  and  navigation  room, 
captain's  quarters;  sheltered  after  deck,  wide  sun  deck.  She  can 
go  anywhere,  with  her  two  800  h.  p.  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesels. 
She  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  after  a  recent  voyage 
to  the  South  Pacific  and  is  classed  100  —  A 1  by  Lloyd's. 

Your  inspection  is  invited 


LINTON  RIGG  &  CO. 

YACHT  BROKERS 
90  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Phone:  WHITEHALL  4-6860  •  Cables:  "RIGGING"  ■  NEW  YORK 


■fe  This  yacht  is  in  beautiful  condition  throughout . . .  fitted  especially 
for  long  voyages. 

She  is  air-conditioned  throughout  .  .  .  Thermofan  heating  and  ven- 
tilating systems  .  .  .  cold  storage  and  refrigeration  plants  .  .  .  elec- 
tric current  from  3  generators  .  .  .  automatic  steering,  electric-boat 
hoist  .  .  .  gyro  compass  and  pilot  .  .  .  15,000  gallon  water  tank. 

•fe  She  is  built  to  Lloyd's  highest  specifications  .  .  .  rating  100  —  Al. 
In  beautiful  condition  throughout  .  .  .  one  of  the  really  fine  Diesel 
yachts  now  available. 
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56  FEET  OF  COMFORT  AND  LUXURY! 


$27,500 

with  Diesel  power  $32,470 

Available  for  immediate  delivery  for 
the  grandest  summer  you've  ever  had. 


Above  illustrated  56  foot  twin  Diesel  yacht 
^     and  other  Playmates  in  practically  all  sizes 
ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Write  or  wire  today. 

OTHER  WHEELER  PLAYMATES  AVAILABLE  FROM  $1,690 

WHEELER    SHIPYARD,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Offering  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  particularly  attractive 
81'  Herreshoff  motor  yacht  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  the 
owner  has  purchased  a  larger  yacht.  Sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  six  in  owner's  quarters,  powered  with  Speedway 
motors  and  having  had  the  best  of  care  a  rigid  inspection 
is  invited.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  further  infor- 
mation or  arrange  inspection. 

SPARKMAN  &  STEPHENS,  Inc. 

Yacht  Brokers  11  East  44th  Street,  New  York 


F 
O 
R 


S 
A 
L 
E 


DIESEL  YACHT  IN  COMMISSION  GREAT  LAKES 
130'  OVER  ALL  22'  BEAM  7'  3"  DRAFT 

5  STATEROOMS     •    4  BATHS      •     LARGE  DECK  SALOONS 


TAMS 


250  PARK  AVE.    J.        JT1 0  NEW  YORK  CITY 

INCORPORATED 

Yacht  Brokers  •  Naval  Architects  •  Marine  Insurance 

Newport  Representative 
GUSTAVE  J.  S.  WHITE       37  BELLEVUE  AVENUE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


lifter  v 


Walter  O.  Briggs'  new  "Walbri,"  a  Matthews  46  Special  Day 
Cruiser,  is   completely   equipped    for  Gulf  Stream  Fishing 


propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
internal  combustion  engines  carry 
a  licensed  master  and  licensed 
engineer,  and  further  that  such  ves- 
sels engaged  in  continuous  service 
carry  three  watches,  created  quite 
a  stir.  Of  course,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Sweeney  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  this  apply  to  pleasure 
craft,  and  that  if  the  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  he  would  himself 
propose  an  amendment  exempting 
pleasure  craft.  The  danger  still  re- 
mained, however,  that  the  bill 
might  very  possibly  slip  through 
in  its  original  form  in  the  rush  of 
last  minute  business.  We  were  won- 
dering the  other  day  what  would 
happen  if  this  bill  became  a  law  by 
this  summer,  now  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  decided  to  take  a  va- 
cation cruising  in  a  small  boat.  The 
chances  would  be  pretty  good  that 
the  President  would  have  to  sleep 
in  the  dinghy  to  leave  room  for  the 
paid  hands. 

Odd  Notes  from  the  Log:  Tarns 
recently  sold  the  largest  houseboat 
of  its  type  ever  built,  the  Diesel 
powered  121-foot  Truant,  to  Wal- 
ter P.  Murphy.  Truant  was  built 
by  Mathis  in  1930.  .  .  .  Tarns  also 
reports  the  charter  of  the  140 
Diesel  off-shore  cruiser  Eljrcda  for 
Mr.  Henry  B.  H.  Ripley  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  the  76- 
foot  houseboat  Amada  for  Dr. 


James  W.  Decker  The  Gifford- 

Wood  Company  has  brought  out  a 
special  91 -cubic  inch  racing  motor, 
Midshipman  III,  which  meets  the 
specifications  of  the  American 
Power  Bo3t  Association  91 -class 
and  the  International  one  and  one 
half  litre  class.  .  .  .  Matthews  has 
delivered  a  new  46  Special  Day 
Cruiser  to  Mr.  Walter  O.  Briggs  of 
Detroit.  She  was  delivered  to  her 
owner  at  Miami  Beach  and  is  com- 
pletely equipped  for  Gulf  Stream 
fishing.  .  .  .  A.C.F.  announces  the 
recent  sales  of  five  Wanderers  to 
Mr.  Mortimer  Solomons  of  Law- 
rence, L.  I.,  Mr.  Samuel  Bonnell 
of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Hendrickson  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  Messrs.  A.  G.  Foote  and 
G.  F.  Foote,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Alexander  Peacock  of  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  has  bought  one  of  the  new 
Roamers.  .  . .  The  launching  of  the 
first  two  N.  Y.  Yacht  Club  32's 
drew  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
yachtsmen  to  City  Island.  The  de- 
signers were  aboard  as  the  boats 
went  down  the  ways,  Drake  Spark- 
man  on  Jack  Shethar's  Valencia, 
and  Olin  Stephens  on  Charles 
Havemeyer's  Apache.  ...  All  re- 
ports from  builders  and  dealers 
seem  to  be  most  favorable,  with 
the  season  already  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  sales  and  orders  for 
several  years. 


The  largest  Diesel  houseboat  ever  built,  the  '  Truant,"  which 
has  been  purchased   by  Walter   P.  iMurphy  from  Tarns 


COUNTRY  LIFI 


\  DIVIDUAL   CHARM  is  so  easy  to  achieve  when  the 

loot  i-  made  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  room  picture.  Your  own  guest  room  or  living- 
room  may  call  for  a  wholly  original  floor  effect  —  one  created  specially  for  the  decorative 
treatment.  In  Armstrong's  Linoleum  you  can  have  the  exact  floor — with  all  the  individuality 
you  want  your  room  to  express.  Colors  and  designs  are  practically  unlimited — which  explains 
whv  so  many  fine  interiors  today  start  with  Armstrong  Floors.  Your  merchant  will  give  you 
accurate  costs  for  an  Armstrong  Floor  of  either  standard  or  special  design — will  demonstrate 
to  you  how  these  floors  are  trimly  tailored  and  installed  for  lasting  beauty  and  comfort.  Or 
write  our  Bureau  of  Interior  Decoration  for  color  scheme  and  floor  design  suggestions  — 
a  free  service  to  help  plan  rooms  of  individual  charm.  Armstrong  Cork  Products  Company, 
Floor  Division,  3606  Frederick  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Makers  of  cork  products  since  1860) 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  install  linoleum  on  uood 
floors  is  to  insist  on  a  permanent  job  cemented  oi  cr  felt. 


This  room  for  two,  with  pairs  of 
everything,  is  modern  in  the  best 
sense  because  it  combines  the  maxi- 
mum of  beauty  and  comfort  Notice 
the  indirect  lighting  at  each  bedside, 
the  recessed  and  well-lighted  book- 
cases within  easy  reach.  You'll  find 
several  other  new  decorative  ideas, 
too,  as  you  study  this  room.  The 
colorful  plaid  floor  is  Armstrong's 
Embossed  Inlaid  Linoleum,  No. 
5470.  We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  com- 
plete specifications  upon  request 


ARMSTRONG'S  LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

for  every  room    (Q)    in  the  house 
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|^or  any  one  a  Noah's  Ark  would  he  a 
I  delightfully  pleasant  place  on  which 
to  spend  a  vacation,  but  for  Leopold 
Stokowski  it  will  indeed  hold  out  a  haven  of  rest  upon  his 
return  from  a  strenuous  nationwide  tour  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  This  houseboat  of  his  is  on  Lake  Candlewood,  New 
Milford.  Connecticut,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  that  Yankee  countryside.  However,  echos  can  be 
awakened  for  the  boat  has  adequate  room  to  house  many 
guests.  Tables,  chairs,  and  beds  and  even  the  guests  themselves 
can  be  folded  up  into  small  cubby  holes  and  so  provide  more 
and  more  room.  Modeled  after  the  description  of  the  Ark  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  sixteen  feet  wide  by  thirty-four  feet  long  and 
is  built  like  a  scow,  drawing  only  a  foot  of  water.  Noah  him- 
self stands  in  command  and  a  metal  dove  with  an  olive  branch 
leads  the  way  from  a  pole  above  the  prow.  The  hull  is  deep 
red  with  a  yellow  top  board,  the  posts  and  brackets  are  natural 
wood  and  the  side  of  the  cabin  white. 

Inside,  the  cabin  is  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet  and  has  out- 
side walls  made  of  rolling  partitions  which  slide  up  into  the 
ceiling,  thus  opening  the  room  onto  the  decks,  which  have 
awnings  to  shade  them.  The  remaining  inside  wall  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  flush  doors  with  aluminum  handles  which 
extend  across  the  room  in  flat  decorative  bands.  These  doors 
conceal  the  workings  of  the  boat  which  makes  it  possible  to 
live  aboard  for  a  day  or  a  week.  Cupboards  for  dishes,  re- 
frigerator, lavatory,  and  a  metal-lined  compartment  with 
stove  and  sink  are  concealed  in  this  way.  A  built-in  bunk  long 
enough  for  two  people  to  sleep  in,  and  covered  with  yellow 
waterproof  fabric,  extends  along  one  side.  There  are  many 
cushions  in  the  same  material  and  opposite  the  bunk  are  four 
small  chairs  and  a  cork  and  aluminum  table.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  bright  yellow  and  the  floor  purple.  Back  of  the 
cabin  a  tiny  passage  leads  to  the  rear  deck  and  two  small  bed- 
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rooms  These  rooms  have  beds  which  disappear  beneath  the 
decks  when  not  in  use,  so  the  rooms  may  be  used  for  dressing 
by  bathers.  Ship  lights  parade  many  colors  as  they  fill  the 
boat  with  their  glow. 

The  decks  have  built-in  seats  along  the  rails  at  the  ends 
and  tables  which  fold  away  in  the  walls,  plus  many  cushions, 
legless  chairs  of  rattan,  and  thick  mats  for  the  sun  deck. 
There  are  also  chairs  and  a  table  made  of  life  preservers  which 
are  hopefully  supposed  to  float.  In  attendance  are  a  rowboat 
dory,  two  water  bicycles  on  mahogany  pontoons  with  little 
propellers  which  are  great  fun,  and  a  motor  boat  which  propel? 
the  whole  menagerie  serenely  down  the  lake.  The  whole  com- 
bination is  a  delightful  caprice.  It  glides  over  the  water  in  the 
steadiest  fashion  and  provides  the  most  ideal  setting  for  an 
afternoon  or  evening  party,  for  evening  sports  or  for  a  languid 
trip  of  many  miles  over  the  beautiful  lake,  or  even  a  week  of 
rest.  While  drifting,  Stokowski  often  enjoys  listening  to  a 
symphonic  recording  of  his  great  orchestra.  It  was  designed 
and  built  by  Donn  Jefferson  Sheets,  although  many  ideas 
for  it  were  contributed  and  worked  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stokowski.  The  animals,  two  by  two,  in  brilliant  colors,  are 
fascinating  and  cause  much  interest  in  this  unique  houseboat. 


Photos  courtesy,  Constance  Hope  Associate 
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ETRIEVERS 


BID  FOR  POPULARITY 


BOB  BECKER 


At  tKe  top  of  th  e  page,  a  Gordon  Setter.  TKe  Gordon,  one 
o  f  tKe  K  rainiest  of  tKe  Kird  dog  family  is  unfortunatelv 
little  k  now ii  in  America  and  tKus  not  fully  appreciated 

Owners  of  estates,  water-fowl  hunters,  and  upland  game 
hunters  now  are  seeing  several  breeds  of  dogs  loom  up 
on  the  sporting  world  horizon  that  weren't  there  several  years 
ago  because  the  retrievers  are  making  an  urgent  bid  for  a 
place  in  the  sun  which  they  greatly  deserve. 

Calling  the  roll  of  the  retriever  breeds  eligible  for  retriever 
field  trials  according  to  the  American  Kennel  Club  rules,  one 
finds  an  unusual  group  of  dogs  from  the  standpoint  of  origin, 
appearance,  and  working  qualities.  Whereas  one  or  two  are 
fairly  well  known  to  sportsmen,  there  are  others  in  the  group 
that  have  yet  to  experience  the  impetus  that  comes  from 
popular  favor  in  hunting  circles. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  the  retriever  group  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  our  only  native  sporting  dog.  This  sturdy 
breed  may  weigh  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five  pounds  or 
more,  has  a  thick,  short  coat  of  varying  shades  of  brown  in- 
cluding the  famous  "deadgrass"  tint,  and  is  famed  for  its 
powers  as  a  worker  wherever  water-fowlers  use  their  guns. 
Led  by  Anthony  A.  Bliss,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Club  of  America,  breeders  of  Chesapeakes  are  today  doing; 
much  to  develop  and  train  an  excellent  type  of  retriever. 

An  outstanding  rival  of  the  Chesapeake  is  the  Labrador, 
powerful  land  and  water  retriever,  extremely  popular  in  Eng- 
land. Males  may  weigh  between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five 
pounds — about  the  same  as  the  Chesapeake.  The  color  is  gen- 


erally black  although  some  fanciers  prefer  a  brown  or  so-called 
"yellow"  Labrador.  With  powerful  muscles,  very  distinctive 
"otter  tail,"  short  dense  coat,  and  a  remarkably  keen  nose, 
the  Labrador  has  proved  his  value  as  a  diligent,  sparkling 
worker  both  in  the  duck  marshes  and  in  recent  field  trials. 

Rare  in  the  retriever  trials  held  so  far  has  been  the  Irish 
Water  Spaniel,  the  dog  that  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
dog  world.  He's  a  spaniel,  yet  he  joins  the  retrievers  for  field 
trial  competition.  A  grand  water  dog,  although  he  may  look 
like  a  clown  with  his  topknot,  a  funny  coat  and  "rat"  tail,  the 
Irish  Water  Spaniel  has  the  courage,  the  love  of  water,  and 
the  coat  to  make  him  a  real  water  dog. 

Spectators  at  retriever  trials  last  season  saw  another  uncom- 
mon breed  in  action — the  Golden  Retriever.  This  sixty-five 
to  sixty-eight  pound  dog  (males)  is  Russian  in  origin,  a 
beautiful  rich  golden  color,  has  a  flat  outer  coat  with  a  good 
water  resisting  undercoat,  and  is  a  strong,  fast  dog.  The 
curly-coated  and  flat-coated  retrievers,  both  top-notch  workers 
highly  appreciated  by  English  sportsmen,  are  also  eligible  for 
the  retriever  trials,  but  they  are  little  known  in  this  country. 
However,  the  curly  coated  retriever  made  a  marked  impres- 
sion on  eastern  field  trial  enthusiasts  last  season  due  to  the 
brilliant  work  of  one  dog  in  particular  that  competed  in  the 
trials  along  with  better  known  breeds. 

Into  the  story  of  the  retriever's  rise  in  popular  favor  is 
woven,  to  a  large  degree,  our  national  crisis  in  water-fowl. 
For  five  or  six  years  sportsmen  of  the  United  States  who  like 
to  hunt  water-fowl  have  been  urged  time  after  time  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  retrieve  crippled  birds.  The  urge  in- 
creased in  volume  when  the  drought  turned  Canadian  nesting 
grounds  into  dusty,  prairie  areas,  cut  down  the  duck  popula- 
tion, and  made  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  open  season  on 
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w.itri  inw I  \lan\  spin  tsmcn  will  remember  how  conservation 
organizations  sent  mil  llu-  tall,  stressing  tin-  value  nl  .1  good 
dog  in  helping  the  hunter  find  wing-tipped  birds,  thus  avoid- 
ing a  waste  of  water-fowl. 

I  his  waste  of  ducks  is  so  great  every  year  that  bird  authori- 
ties in  limiting  on  a  water-fowl  season  must  put  down  a  figure 
running  Into  the  millions  to  be  charged  off  as  part  of  the 
annual  "harvest"  of  our  duck  crop.  A  large  majority  of  these 
lns|  liirds  could  he  saved  ii  the  hunter  made  a  real  effort  to 
■Mich  for  them,  or  if  he  had  a  good  retriever.  Unfortunately 
there  has  been  too  little  said  about  this  feature  of  water-fowl 
.is  well  as  upland  game  hunting.  As  one  wild  game  authority 
has  pointed  out,  if  sportsmen  knew  how  many  millions  of 
birds  arc  wounded  and  not  recovered  there  would  be  more 
effort  exerted  by  hunters  to  get  cripples  and  more  four-footed 
retrievers  put  to  work. 

Some  idea  of  how  hunters  waste  game  and  especially  how 
the  dogless  hunter  is  guilty  of  this  practice  because  he  is 
unable  to  retrieve  cripples  can  be  secured  by  a  glance  at  a 
survey  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Middle  West  by  two 
scientists.  This  survey  probed  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
both  upland  game  and  water-fowl  hunters.  The  findings  tell 
a  story  that  should  make  a  marked  impression  on  the  hunter 
without  a  retrieving  dog.  Briefly  one  or  two  highlights  of  the 


survey  may  be  summed  up  like  this:  1.  Pheasant  hunters  of 
all  classes  lost  one  pheasant  for  every  two  bagged.  And  this 
rci  ord  was  made  with  snow  on  the  ground.  Without  snow  the 
proportion  of  lost  birds  would  have  been  much  larger.  2.  Vet- 
eran pheasant  hunters  with  good  dogs  lost  no  birds  up  to 
nineteen  per  cent  of  those  shot,  proving  the  conservation  value 
of  a  retriever.  3.  In  quail  hunting  the  use  of  good  dogs  showed 
a  loss  of  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  birds  shot,  whereas  hunters 
who  shot  quail  as  incidental  to  rabbit  hunting  with  no  dogs 
to  find  dead  or  crippled  birds  lost  fifty  per  cent  of  their  birds. 

One  paragraph  of  this  survey  is  especially  interesting  to 
those  who  are  urging  the  use  of  more  retrievers  to  recover 
crippled  birds.  It  reads:  "It  is  plain  that  a  good  dog  is  of 
inestimable  assistance  in  holding  down  the  percentage  of 
cripples  escaping.  In  duck  hunting  the  utility  of  special  breeds 
of  dogs  that  are  able  to  navigate  soupy  mud  or  cold  water 
scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned." 

Fortunately  we  have  in  America  today  the  retriever  breeds 
that  have  the  heart,  the  power,  the  intelligence,  the  water- 
resisting  coats,  and  the  love  of  hunting  that  makes  them 
efficient  workers  at  the  job  of  finding  the  cripples  when  bitter 
winds  and  icy  waters  put  a  dog  to  a  severe  test.  According 
to  present  plans  there  will  be  at  least  seven  major  trials  this 
year  in  which  these  breeds  will  publicly  demonstrate  their 
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ability  to  work  both  on  land  and  in  water  ...  a  truly  remark- 
able increase  in  this  sport  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
just  about  five  years  ago  that  the  Labrador  Retriever  Club 
held  the  first  public  trial  for  retrievers.  It  was  staged  on  the 
Glenmore  Estate  of  Robert  Goelet  near  Goshen,  New  York. 
During  the  coming  field  trial  and  hunting  season  so  many 
public  tests  for  the  retrievers  are  planned  that  already  a  "cir- 
cuit" is  being  organized  so  that  the  dates  of  the  trials  will  not 
conflict.  In  the  east  the  Labrador  Retriever  Club,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Club,  Long  Island  Retriever  Club,  Brookhaven 
Club,  and  the  Rolling  Rock  Club  are  among  those  in  the 
circuit.  Two  retriever  clubs  in  the  Middle  West  also  will  con- 
duct trials  as  members  of  the  national  circuit.  They  are  the 
Midwest  Field  Trial  Club  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  the 
organization  that  held  a  licensed  meeting  for  retrievers  last 
fall  on  the  estate  of  its  president,  Thomas  M.  Howell,  well 
known  Labrador  breeder;  and  the  Northern  States  Amateur 


Levick 

Field  Trial  Association  which  has  a  permanent  field  trial 
grounds  of  20,000  acres  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Both  of  these 
trials  will  come  in  October,  preceding  the  eastern  retriever 
tests  and  are  certain  to  stir  up  much  interest. 
-  Thus  the  rugged  Chesapeake,  a  favorite  of  many  a  water- 
fowler,  the  powerful  Labradors,  Irish  Water  Spaniels,  Golden 
retrievers,  and  other  retriever  breeds  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club  have  a  busy  season  ahead  of  them  with 
points  toward  a  field  trial  championship,  ribbons,  and  trophies 
the  rewards  of  outstanding  work  on  land  or  in  water. 

Sportsmen  who  have  watched  some  of  the  retrievers  at 
work  in  a  marsh  or  in  the  field  trials  which  have  been  held 
to  date  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  can  do  a 
good  job  as  the  companion  and  hunting  partner  of  the  estate 
owner  who  enjoys  various  kinds  of  marsh  or  upland  game 
shooting.  They  are  hardy,  affectionate,  and  quick. 

For  example,  we  know  of  some  landowners  who  keep  a  re- 
triever at  heel  when  hunting  behind  a  bird  finding  dog.  When 
game  is  dropped  by  the  guns  the  retriever  is  ordered  ahead 
to  pick  up  the  bird.  This  method  is  similar  to  the  way  re- 
trievers are  tested  on  land  at  field  trials  because  in  trials  the 
guns  and  assistants  walk  up  the  game,  while  the  dogs  are  kept 
at  heel  until  ordered  ahead  to  find  and  pick  up  the  dead  or 
crippled  birds.  Incidentally  the  late  King  George  V  of 
England  worked  his  Clumber  Spaniels  and  his  Labradors  in 
this  manner.  As  soon  as  the  Clumbers  flushed  the  furred  or 
feathered  game  they  "rested"  while  the  Labradors  picked  up 
the  routine  at  this  point  to  retrieve  the  game. 

Although  the  retriever  breeds  are  not  primarily  questers  of 
game,  a  number  of  estate  owners  have  found  it  very  easy  to 
train  them  to  work  cover  ahead  of  the  guns  in  pheasant  hunt- 
ing. In  fact,  Martin  Hogan,  the  well  known  judge  and  retriever 
authority  who  judged  field  trials  in  (Continued  on  page  89) 


At  the  top  of  the  page  the  Dilwync  rvennels  Captain 
Brownie,  prize  winning  Chesapeake,  comes  out  of  th  e  water. 
At  the  left,  the  author's  Clumber  Spaniel,  imported  from 
Surrey,  England,  brings  in  a  rabbit.  This  dog,  Carnfortb 
Tob  ias,  is  the  only  hunting  Clumber  in  the  Middle  W  est 
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The  walled  and  terraced  garden  southwest  of  the  house. 
The  soft  red  note  of  the  walls  furnishes  a  fine  background 
for  the  carefully  planned  color  effects  of  the  garden,  vary  ing 
constantly  from  spring  to  autumn.  And,  helow,  is  the  view 
of  the  house   as  seen  from  the  belvedere  in  the  middle 

of  the  lovely  west  garde 
Photo  hy  F.  M.  Dcmarest 
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The  Great  Hall  is  of  Mankato  "Stone,  soft  buff  in  color  with  slight  shadings  of  henna. 
The  furniture  and  draperies  are  in  the  nasturtium  colors,  with  the  flame  color  estab- 
lishing the  scheme.  The  rug  is  of  henna  with  shadings  of  buff  and  rust  red.  Entering 
the  hall  one  has,  through  the  great  south  window,  a  view  across  the  stone -flagged 
terrace,  the  gently  sloping  lawn,  down  the  entire  length  of  the  lake,  some  thirty  miles 
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The  oak  paneled  dining  room,  much  more  colorful  llian  the  photograph,  suggests, 
with  hand-loomed  draperies,  needlepoint  chairs,  and  Oriental  rug.  Below  is  the  living 
room  with  its  mantel  of  light  huff  Alanhato  stone,  warm  putty  white  walls,  henna  dra- 
peries, and  soft  sage  green  settees  effectively  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  mantel 
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Above,  .Major  Hiram  Tuttle,  with  his  "Dressage 
family"  of  thoroughbreds.  From  left  to  right,  Vast, 
Olympic,  Si  Murray — three  of  his  star  pupils 

CAPT.  ERIC  ACLAND 

Hiram  Edwin  Tuttle,  major  of  the  United  States 
Cavalry  and  a  lean,  quiet  spoken  son  of  the  New- 
England  coast  is  Uncle  Sam's  most  unique  schoolmaster. 
In  the  past  six  months  he  and  his  pupils  have  held  the 
attention,  and  won  the  thunderous  applause  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  the  brilliant  National  Horse  Show  of  New  York, 
Major  Tuttle  and  two  of  his  pupils  stole  the  show;  an  act 
of  grand  larceny  that  no  one  horseman  has  ever  before  been 
credited  with.  At  Washington,  where  the  first  of  what  may 
be  a  series  of  "Pan-American"  horse  shows  took  place,  he 
again  held  the  spotlight,  while  at  the  "King's  Year,"  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair  horse  show  at  Toronto,  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  Canadians  welcomed  the  United  States  Cavalry 
Officer  and  his  truly  accomplished  pupils  as  old  friends. 
Unspoiled  by  the  honors  that  have  been  showered  upon 


them  during  the  past  year  by  the  public  of  North  America, 
the  army  schoolmaster  and  his  three  star  pupils — Olympic, 
Si  Murray,  and  Vast — have  quietly  slipped  from  the  spot- 
light and  returned  to  their  country  life  and  classes  at  the 
Fort  Riley  Cavalry  School.  Back  in  Kansas,  far  from  the 
admiration  of  a  proud  public,  Major  Tuttle  is  hard  at  work 
tutoring  his  pupils  in  preparation  for  their  Graduation  Day 
— a  graduation  that  will  send  them  on  that  long  sea  voyage 
to  Germany  and  the  Olympic  Games,  at  which  they  are  to 
carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  dressage  section. 

The  thousands  of  horse  lovers  who  have  seen  Major 
Tuttle  and  his  three  magnificent  thoroughbreds  perform  at 
various  horse  shows  on  this  continent  have  been  amazed  at 
the  horsemastership  of  the  rider  and  the  maximum  of  co- 
operation between  rider  and  horse  that  is  ever  apparent  as 
they  carry  out  the  graceful  evolutions  of  two-tracking  and 
demi-pirouettes  with  all  the  grace  of  ballet  dancers. 

And  so,  Country  Life  has  sent  me  to  the  horse  lines  of 
the  United  States  Cavalry  School  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
secret  of  Major  Tuttle's  success  in  the  haute  ecole  training 
of  his  three  wonderful  four-legged  pupils. 

Discipline  and  confidence  are  the  keystones  of  the  Tuttle 
College.  "But,  do  not  forget  that  discipline  of  the  right 
kind  cannot  be  obtained  without  complete  confidence  in  the 
master,"  Major  Tuttle  was  quick  to  impart. 

At  once  my  mind  pictured  a  tableau  I  had  seen  at  the 
Royal  Show  stables  in  Toronto.  At  the  top  of  a  concrete 
ramp,  Si  Murray,  the  bred-in-the-purple  golden  chestnut 
stood  at  ease  beside  a  groom.  Near  by  was  the  school- 
master major.  A  huge  truck,  heavily  laden,  came  a'snorting 
and  a'bumping  up  that  ramp.  It  must  pass  within  two  feet 
of  the  thoroughbred.  Si  Murray  turned  his  head  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  gas-vomiting  demon  which  was  coming 
roaring  and  crashing  up  at  him  out  of  the  depths  below. 

The  United  States  Dressage  Team 
which  placed  third  in  the  1932 
Ol  ympics.  Left  to  right,  Olympic, 
Major  Turtle  up;  American  Lady, 
Captain  I.  L.  Kitts  up;  Water  Pat. 
Captain  A.  H.  M  oore  Ireservel  up 
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"It  s  .ill  right,  Si,''  remarked  Major  Tuttle  in 
conversational  tones,  without  moving  his  position. 
1  he  golden  chestnut  horse,  a  lew  years  ago  a 
bundle  ol  tt|iiint'  nerves,  horn  and  trained  to  the 
r.iff  tr.u  k,  merely  turned  his  head  I >.u  k  again, 
ilrop|H'd  oil  into  a  daydream  and  let  the  thunder- 
ing monster  |K»s»  by  him  without  notice.  If  that 
isn't  confidence  in  the  master  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is. 

Major  Hiram  Tuttle  and  his  three  thorough- 
breds are  Vmeric.i's  answer  to  defeat  in  dressage 
at  the  California  Olympic  (lames.  Since  that  time 
the  New  Fnglander  has  accomplished  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  this  work  that  other  nations  have 
DMB  striving  for  at  their  equitation  schools  for 
generations.  It  was  the  French  wonder  horse, 
Paine,  Commander  I.esage  up.  who  captured  all 
honors  in  the  Individual  Dressage  at  the  1932 
Olympics;  and  that  was  no  surprise,  for  the  same 
black  thoroughbred  "the  wonder  horse  of  Kurope" 
was  only  reflating  his  previous  record.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  saw  the  V.  S.  Cavalry 
entry  placed  third  that  day.  It  was  the  U.  S. 
Army's  first  team  entry  into  Olympic  dressage. 
Kven  at  that  they  defeated  Swedish,  French,  and 
Mexican  entries,  but  the  American  team  of  1936, 
thanks  to  Major  Tuttle,  will  be  a  very  different 
proposition  for  contestants  to  cope  with. 

"Haute  ecole,"  or  the  high  school  training  of 
horses,  is  a  new  venture  for  Cncle  Sam's  cavalry. 
So  far  it  has  been  a  distinctly  Furopean  equita- 
tion achievement.  Horses  in  the  Olympic  dressage 
competition  are  called  upon  to  execute  the  follow- 
ing gaits  and  movements:  The  normal  or  collected 
walk.  The  normal,  collected  and  extended  gallop. 
Halting,  backing  and  advancing  a  specified  num- 
ber of  steps.  Galloping  departs  from  the  halt,  from 
backing,  from  the  collected  trot,  and  a  gallop,  de- 
part on  a  two  track  from  the  halt.  Two-tracking, 
fox-trotting  at  the  collected  walk,  trot  and  gallop. 
Zigzagging  seven  times  at  a  two-track  at  the  col- 
lected trot,  two  meters  each  side  of  the  center 
line.  A  serpentine  of  ten  circles,  eight  meters  at 
the  collected  gallop,  changing  leads,  or  stepping 
off  with  alternate  front  feet,  on  the  center  line, 
five  circles  to  be  at  the  true  gallop  and  five  at  the 
false  gallop.  The  passage,  the  piaffer  ten  to  twenty 
steps,  demi-pirouettes  and  pirouettes  to  both  the 
right  and  left.  Changing  leads  four  times,  every 
fourth  step.  Changing  leads  six  times  every  third 
step,  nine  times  every  second  step  and  fourteen 
times  every  step.  The  ride  is  so  made  that  one 
extreme  follows  another.  For  instance,  the  horse  is 


Si  Murray,  thoroughbred  owned  and  (rained  hy 
Major  I  I  irurn  Ei  Tuttle,  at  the  passage.  The  passage 
is  a  lofty  and  very  cadenced  trot.   Major  Tuttle  up 


Si  Murrav  executing  the  piaffer.  or  passage  in  place. 
The  horse  continues  the  lofty  trotting  step,  hut 
does    not    move    forward,    remaining    in    one  spot 
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Si  Alurray  at  tke  pirouette  to  the  right,  at  the  gallop. 
The  pirouette  at  the  gallop  is  an  ''about''  on  the  haun- 
ches within  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the  horse 


e  top  picture  or  Si  Alurray  is  remarkable  due  to  the 
act  that  thecamerahascaughtallfourleetoff  theground 
at  once.   Directly  above,  the  ordinary  collected  gallop 


asked  to  switch  from  an  extended  trot  to  the  tricky 
and  delicate  steps  of  the  passage  and  the  piaffer. 
During  the  entire  ride  the  horse  must  be  calm,  in 
hand,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rider  and  com- 
pletely under  his  invisible  control. 

An  example  of  how  invisible  the  control  of  the 
rider  must  be  is  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  mare, 
Kestra,  who  would  have  ranked  second  in  the  last 
Olympic  games  with  321  points,  was  the  object  of 
a  forfeit  imposed  by  the  Jury  of  Appeal  which 
placed  her  last  in  the  competition  because  someone 
actually  heard  her  rider,  Capt.  Sandstrom,  cluck 
with  his  tongue  during  the  piaffer. 

The  preparation  of  horses  to  compete  success- 
fully in  dressage  is  a  matter  of  four  years.  Kind- 
ness, firmness,  and  a  thorough  understanding 
between  man  and  horse  must  combine  with  an  in- 
telligent horse  before  any  degree  of  perfection  can 
possibly  be  reached. 

"A  horse  will  never  reach  a  state  of  perfection, 
but  his  education  can  be  rounded  out  in  four 
years,"  Major  Tuttle  told  the  writer.  "They  never 
pretend  to  enter  a  horse  in  European  premier 
schooling  classes  unless  he  has  been  trained  for  this 
length  of  time.  Characteristic  of  the  American  idea 
of  mass  production,  we  were  forced  to  rush  and  vio- 
late every  known  principle  of  horse  training  in 
preparing  for  the  1932  games." 

Generations  of  New  England  blood  speak  in  that 
statement.  Major  Tuttle,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
horsemen,  has  had  a  remarkable  career  to  round 
out  the  mastery  of  horsemastership  that  his  present 
calling  demands  of  him. 

Consider  the  Tuttles.  It  was  in  1670  that  the 
Tuttle  clan  first  landed  on  the  New  England  coast, 
bringing  with  them  from  England  an  inheritance  of 
good  "horse  sense"  that  is  apparent  in  their  people 
today.  At  Bangor,  Maine,  of  this  horse  loving  fam- 
ily of  Tuttles,  Hiram  Edwin  Tuttle  was  born. 
Father  Frank  Tuttle  brought  the  lad  up  alongside 
a  goodly  stable  of  harness  horses  of  which,  no 
doubt,  being  a  Tuttle,  he  was  equally  proud. 

We  can  quite  understand  family  misgivings  when 
young  Hiram  started  his  career  in  a  machine  shop. 
But  the  machine  shop  failed  to  hold  the  six-foot, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Hiram.  He  decided  to  become 
a  concert  violinist  but  ended  up  by  attending  law 
school  at  Boston. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  we  find  the 
future  cavalry  officer  was  vice-president  of  a  large 
lumber  company.  It  was  not  long  before  Vice- 
President  Hiram,  lumber  executive,  ex-machinist, 
ex-violinist,  ex-lawyer,  was  in  the  uniform  of  Uncle 
Sam's  army.  With  the  usual  good  grace  of  rapidly 
mobilized  armies,  the  U.  S.  Army  sent  horse  loving 
Hiram  down  to  the  Mexican  border.  Not  with  the 
dashing  cavalry  but  with  a  "put-putting"  mechan- 
ized unit.  After  useful  service  on  the  hot  border, 
Major  Tuttle  was  dispatched  to  the  hotter  Philip- 
pines. Here  the  versatile  {Continued  on  page  101) 
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I  no  \  icws  of  I  lie  complete  pluyliouse  on  Woodlands,  the  Clayton,  iMissouri,  estate  of  Joseph  V^erner, 
Lsq.  Xlie  tennis  court  adjoins  a  flagged  terrace  where  the  spectators  can  relax  lo  watch  the  players 
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n  a  blistering  hot  morning,  Wednesday,  August  10, 
1898, 1  got  a  wire  from  the  secretary  of  the  Saratoga  Associa- 
tion, asking  me  if  I  would  ride  in  the  Gentlemen's  Race  the 
next  afternoon,  with  these  words  of  deep  interest  added:  "A 
good  chance  to  win." 

I  got  the  secretary  on  the  telephone  and  he  said  that  some 
Western  people  had  a  good  horse,  Protus,  of  which  they 
thought  very  well,  but  that  he  was  difficult  to  get  away  from 
the  post.  He  continued:  "I  told  them  if  they  could  persuade 
you  to  come  on,  Mr.  Smith,  that  I  thought  they  might  win." 
I  replied:  "Well,  I'll  be  up  at  their  stable  at  the  Springs  early 
tomorrow  morning." 

Leaving  on  an  afternoon  train,  I  changed  cars  at  Albany 
and  landed  at  Saratoga  very  late  that  night,  and  down  at  the 
Grand  Union  where  I  had  engaged  a  room  I  saw  Sidney  Paget 
(the  English  sportsman  whose  brother  married  W.  C. 
Whitney's  daughter)  and  Tod  Sloan  at  a  table  on  the  broad 
veranda,  drinking  champagne.  Knowing  that  Paget  was  going 
to  ride  Mr.  Whitney's  Sir  Yassar  in  the  race  next  day  I  looked 
at  them  and  said  to  myself:  "Well,  if  I  get  even  with  you 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Paget,  you'll  wish  you  hadn't  got  that  cham- 
pagne under  your  belt." 

Leaving  word  to  be  called  at  4:00  A.M.,  I  was  shaved, 
dressed  in  breeches  and  boots  and  at  Horse  Haven  by  5:00 
sharp,  and  as  the  owner  happened  to  be  there  he  took  me  at 
once  to  the  stall  where  the  Western  crack  was  sheltered. 
I  had  brought  some  sugar  in  my  pocket,  and  said  to  him, 
"Put  on  a  heavy  exercise  saddle,  and  let  me  get  on  his  back 
and  walk  him  out  among  the  pines.  Then  I'll  get  off  his  back, 
get  on  again,  stop  him,  start  him,  get  him  to  respect  and  like 
me,  and  perhaps  there  will  not  be  so  much  trouble  getting 
him  away  from  the  post  this  afternoon."  We  argued  for  some 
time;  he  thought  it  was  all  foolishness,  but  I  insisted  and 
finally  won  my  point.  And  so  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I 
walked  the  horse  around  the  pines,  here  and  there,  stopping 
him,  starting  him,  getting  off  his  back  and  on  again,  giving 
him  a  bit  of  sugar,  letting  him  get  a  bite  of  grass  here  and 
another  there,  and  in  forty  minutes  or  so  we  were  the  best  of 
friends,  and  he  got  to  know  that  he  would  receive  nothing  but 
kindness  from  my  hands. 

In  those  days  there  was  considerable  interest  in  the  Gentle- 
men's Race,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  the  president  of  the 
association,  had  given  a  beautiful  cup  for  the  race  with  a 
splendid  representation  of  the  memorable  dead  heat  between 
Clifford  and  Hastings  etched  on  the  silver  background.  The 
cup  was  on  exhibition  at  the  grandstand  and  I  looked  at  it 
with  longing  eyes  and  determined  that  if  Protus  was  as  good 
as  he  was  said  to  be,  I  would  bring  the  trophy  back  to 
Worcester.  I  was  out  to  win! 

There  was  only  one  Gentlemen's  Race  carded  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  as  Saratoga  is  the  gathering  place  of  sportsmen  from 
Canada,  Kentucky,  and  other  Southern  and  Eastern  states, 
there  was  a  considerable  show  of  quality  as  the  horses  walked 
in  the  paddock.  "Billy"  Hayes  was  riding  Champion:  Mr. 
Paget,  Sir  Vassar;  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  starters. 

Protus  had  not  forgotten  me,  and  was  as  tractable  as  one 
could  ask  when  they  threw  me  up  on  his  back.  I  stroked  his 
neck,  gave  him  a  piece  of  sugar,  rubbed  his  ears,  stopped  and 
started  him,  felt  him  with  my  knees  and  did  all  I  could  to 
let  him  know  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  friend. 

Paget  led  the  way  on  Sir  Vassar  as  we  paraded  up  the  track, 
and  as  it  was  a  mile  race,  the  start  was  under  the  wire  in  front 
of  the  grandstand.  I  had  drawn  third  position,  Paget  the  pole, 
and,  knowing  that  if  I  could  get  it  and  hold  it  with  Protus  and 
not  touch  him  with  whip  or  spur,  he  might  run  true  and  win. 


Cr  /if  /t<(t')'y  ff  (  rre.j/w  ±<mi//t 


I  figured  out  the  way  to  steal  Paget  s  place  at  the  very  start. 
My  thought  was  to  walk  up  in  my  position  and  then,  when 
we  turned  to  start,  to  hold  Protus  back  three  or  four  lengths 
and  if  the  other  horses  happened  to  get  in  line,  I  could  let  him 
move  up,  and,  instead  of  going  into  my  own  position,  take 
the  pole,  and  perhaps  if  we  were  in  line,  the  starter  would  let 
us  go,  for  I  knew  well  that  every  starter  had  little  use  for 
Gentlemen  Riders  and  felt  that  the  sooner  the  race  was  over 
the  better.  We  went  up  the  track  and  all  turned.  Seeing  there 
was  a  good  chance,  if  I  went  up  into  line  to  get  the  word,  I  let 
Protus  move  up  but  pulled  him  over  between  Sir  Vassar  and 
the  pole.  We  all  came  down  the  track  head  and  head,  crossed 
the  starting  line,  down  went  the  flag,  and  there  I  was,  just 
where  I  wanted  to  be! 

The  Western  people  had  said:  "Oh!  Mr.  Srqith,  if  you  can 
only  get  the  pole  and  stay  quiet,  the  horse  is  game  and  will 
run  on  to  the  end.  Don't  pull  him,  don't  touch  him  with  whip 
or  spur,  and  he  will  do  his  best  for  you.  Now  we  have  had  a 
bad  time  all  this  meeting — we  are  in  the  hole  $20,000  or  $30,- 
000,  our  horse  is  a  long  price  and  we  are  going  to  put  $1500 
on  him  and  will  give  you  part  of  it  if  you  win." 

Protus  was  all  his  owner  said.  I  held  my  place  at  the  pole 
and  going  around  the  first  corner,  steadied  him  a  little  so  as 
to  reserve  his  speed  for  the  back  stretch  if  any  one  should  be 
fast  enough  to  get  up  and  challenge  me.  At  the  head  of  the 
back  stretch  I  was  a  length  to  the  good.  Going  down  the 
stretch  I  held  my  own;  at  the  far  turn  was  still  going  strong 
and  held  my  position  to  the  head  of  the  stretch,  when  I  heard 
the  thunder  of  Sir  Vassar 's  hoofs  at  my  right  and  knew  Paget 
was  coming  like  a  streak. 

I  sat  still  as  a  mouse,  never  let  Protus  think  I  was  worried 
or  didn't  trust  him  to  win.  He  was  doing  his  best,  but  I  held 
him  steady  so  as  to  have  a  bit  up  my  sleeve  for  the  final  effort. 
On  came  Paget!  I  could  hear  Sir  Vassar's  breath  at  my  right, 
he  drew  nearer,  then  his  head  was  even  with  my  knee,  yet  I 
sat  still,  crouching  forward  copying  Tod  Sloan  as  much  as 
possible  and  sneaking  a  look  out  of  the  corner  of  my  right 
eye  to  see  what  Paget  was  doing.  He  was  riding  deep  down  in 
his  saddle  in  the  English  fashion  and  did  not  gain.  Within 
about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  post  he  took  the  reins  in  his 
left  hand,  began  to  whip  with  his  right,  and  as  he  let  Sir 
Vassar's  head  go,  of  course,  not  being  held  in  tension,  he 
began  to  spraddle,  whereas  Protus  was  galloping  like  a  coiled 
spring  and  when  we  came  to  the  wire  I  had  won  by  a  neck. 

What  a  shout  greeted  me  as  I  came  back  to  the  judges' 
stand!  Everyone  wanted  to  grasp  my  hand  as  I  walked  out 
the  gate.  The  Western  people  of  course,  were  delighted  and 
they  said:  "Mr.  Smith,  you  have  pulled  us  out  of  a  hole! 
We  can't  do  enough  for  you.  Will  it  be  wine,  women  or  song, 
or  dinner  down  at  the  Lake?"  I  said,  "There  is  only  one  thing 
I  want  and  that's  the  Whitney  cup" — and  they  handed  it 
right  over  to  me. 

Of  course,  congratulations  made  me  happy  but  that  which 
I  received  from  "Dave"  Gideon  was  perhaps  as  sincere  and 
was  at  least  from  as  fine  a  judge  of  jockeyship  as  could  be 
obtained.  David  Gideon,  senior  partner  of  the  Gideon  and 
Daly  Confederacy,  had  won  two  Futurities,  the  first  in  1891 
with  His  Highness  with  "Jimmie"  McLaughlin  in  the  saddle. 
He  saw  the  same  popular  rider  win  the  Brookdale  Handicap 
with  Hanover  in  1886  and  in  1925,  in  his  eightieth  year,  had 
witnessed  thirty-eight  runnings  of  that  race.  Many  is  the  time 
when  working  my  horses  at  Sheepshead,  Brighton,  or  Morris 
Park  I  would  see  him  out  in  the  (Continued  on  page  104) 
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lost  of  us  have  always  imagined  that  Brittany,  with  its 
northern  side  on  the  English  Channrl,  and  its  southern  shores 
washed  In  the  Atlantic,  was  a  peninsula.  Actually  it  is  an 
island,  for  on  its  eastern  lide  it  is  surrounded  by  water;  and 
thereby  hangs  the  following  ul  >, 

We  were  ImhiiuI  south  in  an  English  six-ton  yawl,  having 
departed  from  the  I  Vvonshiro  coast  to  (iuernsey,  and  it  was  a 
fan  wind  with  warm  sunshine  that  gave  us  an  enjoyable  trip 
to  its  principal  harbor,  St  I'cterport.  Hut  an  English  summer 
can  he  very  treacherous,  and  the  Channel  islands  with  their 
big  tides,  their  hundreds  of  reefs  and  rocks,  can  and  do  unite 
with  Dili's  or  fogs  to  make  the  mariner  inclined  to  play  for 
safety.  It  so  chanced  that  a  spell  of  had  weather  kept  us  swing- 
ing at  our  anchor  for  longer  than  we  cared,  and  then  we 
wondered  how  much  further  delay  would  he  caused  in  trying 
to  round  I'shant.  which  always  has  been  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  corners  in  all  Europe. 

So  I  called  to  mind  a  V&gue  recollection  that  at  different 
dates  two  yachts  had  cut  acro>s  Brittany  by  peaceful  inland 
waters  and  left  to  others  (he  more  rugged  I'shant  route.  The 
information  at  hand  was  slight  and  vague,  but  the  start  would 
be  from  St.  Malo  and  the  exit  not  far  from  Belle  Isle,  some- 
where in  that  Quiberon  Bay  where  in  1  750  "Hawke  came 
swooping  from  the  west"  with  the  British  fleet  to  conquer 
Con  flans'  French  wooden  walls. 

Resolved  to  investigate  this  cross-country  thoroughfare, 
we  set  out  from  St.  I'cterport,  passed  the  island  of  Jersey,  and 
shortly  afterward  nature  treated  us  shabbily  with  one  of 
those  cotton-wool  fogs  just  at  a  time  when  it  was  least  wel- 
come. To  the  eastward  lay  the  Minquiers,  a  tide-swept  acre- 
age of  reefs  that  have  sent  many  a  good  ship  to  destruction. 
Some  of  the  world's  most  succulent  lobsters  are  bred  in  the 
Minquiers,  but  whether  the  district  belongs  to  France  or 
Great  Britain  has  always  been  an  uncertainty  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  on  reaching  the  French  coast  at  Cape  Frehel — rock- 
girt,  with  a  five-knot  tide,  the  same  hateful  fog,  and  isolated 
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pinnacles  by  hundreds  that  the  most  anxious  hours  of  thirty- 
five  years'  cruising  awaited  us.  The  oncoming  of  night  and 
freshening  wind  with  a  thick  dri/./.le  made  one  thankful  that 
at  the  turn  of  tide  we  were  just  able  to  gain  the  security  of 
Si.  Malo  harbor  that  historic  place  whence  Jacques  Carticr 
with  his  two  small  ships  four  centuries  ago  set  out  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  discover  New  Brunswick  and  Montreal. 

No  one  can  help  lingering  about  St.  Malo's  mediaeval  ram- 
parts, to  stroll  past  houses  that  were  built  and  inhabited  by 
privateers  who  got  rich  quickly  after  robbing  those  valuable; 
old  ships  of  the  Fast  India  Company.  Here  also  you  will  find 
the  ships  home  from  fishing  off  the  Grand  Banks,  though  this 
industry  has  fallen  on  less  prosperous  times  lately. 

But  our  destination  let  us  presently  out  of  the  harbor  and 
up  the  River  Ranee,  which  flows  rapidly  past  St.  Malo,  with 
Dinard  on  the  other  side.  Delightful  it  was  to  anchor  a  while 
off  St.  Malo's  suburb,  St.  Servan,  below  its  stately  Solidor 
Tower,  built  on  rock  so  firmly  that  it  still  survives  after  watch- 
ing six  centuries  of  ship  evolution.  Whether  you  come  here  by 
day,  with  the  sun  shining  over  the  Isle  Notre  Dame,  the 
vedette  boats,  the  white  yachts  and  yellow  rocks — or  at  night 
with  the  moon  illuminating  the  tall  trees  across  the  water  by 
I'ointe  de  la  Vicomte,  and  a  gentle  flutter  of  warm  wind  com- 
ing down  the  Ranee — you  never  forget  the  spell,  the  picture 
of  fascination  that  unfolds  before  you. 

So,  leaving  the  sea  behind,  here  was  the  gateway  of  our 
future  voyaging  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Whether  we 
should  succeed,  whether  we  should  find  enough  water  always, 
whether  we  should  be  turned  back  half  way,  who  could  say? 
Even  after  verbal  inquiry,  nothing  seemed  certain,  and  every- 
thing tinged  with  doubt.  But  that,  surely,  is  the  right  and 
proper  condition  for  adventure,  and  Jacques  Cartier  had 
sailed  away  under  the  same  doubts.  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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.he  decorator  has  utilized  many,  many  things  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  they  were  intended  originally  and 
this  is  true  in  the  case  of  geographic  forms.  Signs  of  the 
zodiac,  globes,  wall  maps  are  all  interesting  in  themselves  and 
necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  study,  but  when  used  as 
decoration  are  particularly  effective. 

The  study  of  geography  or  "the  exact  and  organized  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  of  phenomena  on  the  surface  of  the 
Earth-'  has  fascinated  people  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present.  As  more  continents  were  discovered  and  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  was  measured  and  surveyed,  new  maps  came 
into  existence.  For  instance,  in  the  early  days,  the  earth  was 
conceived  to  be  a  section  of  a  cylinder  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, suspended  in  the  center  of  the  circular  vault  of  the 
heavens,  an  idea  perhaps  from  the  Babylonians.  The  habitable 
world  was  depicted  as  being  circular  in  outline  and  bounded 
by  a  circumfluent  river.  Other  ideas  were  that  it  was  an  oblong 
rectangle,  buoyed  up  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens  by  the 
compressed  air  on  which  it  rested;  and  of  course  that  it  was 
flat.  As  more  land  was  discovered  by  adventurers;  and  the 
rivers,  valleys,  and  oceans  measured  and  computed;  and  new 
scientific  paraphernalia  invented;  again  the  maps  had  to  be 
revised  to  meet  more  modern  standards.  The  materials  on 
which  they  were  drawn  were  those  nearest  to  hand  and  those 
most  likely  to  be  preserved.  Papyrus,  silver  plates  dating  cen- 
turies ago,  copper  and  many  other  materials  were  used,  and 
in  China  bronze  and  stone  were  the  mediums  until  the  10th 
century,  when  they  were  printed  from  wood  blocks.  The 
Nuremberg  Globe  was  one  of  the  first  discovered,  the  work 
of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Martin  Behaim.  It  was  of 
pasteboard,  covered  with  whiting  and  parchment.  Unfortu- 
nately for  accuracy,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  day,  but  went  back  to  more  ancient  inspiration  and 
information.  A  chart  of  the  world  by  Juan  de  la  Costa,  the 
companion  of  Columbus,  is  the  earliest  extant  which  depicts 


In  the  '  'Zodiac  Room"  Clarence  L.  Dean,  architect, 
and  Arden  Studios,  decorators,  combined  to  make  a 
setting  which  is  gay,  practical,  and  pleasing.  The  walls 
arc  plaster  in  two  shades  of  cool  gray,  with  floors  in 
black,  gray,  and  white  rubber  composition.  The  signs  of 
the  zodiac  in  the  ceiling  are  reflected  in  the  floor.  The 
windows  have  deep  bays,  latticed  and  filled  with  potted 
plants — fuchsia  and  blue  hydrangeas.  White  wire  fur- 
niture with  cushions  in  fuchsia  welted  in  blue  and  blue 
welted  in  fuchsia  pick  up  the  colors  of  these  plants. 
M  irror-topped  tables  are  also  in  blue.  Th  e  mirror  treat- 
ment over  the  mantel  is  unusual  and  carries  out  the 
effect  of  the  doors  and  windows.  A  fish  bowl  rests  on 
a  stand  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Other  mirrors 
continue    the  reflections  of  various  attractive  objects 

This  terrestrial  globe  is  of  canvas,  painted,  with  a  glass 
and  bronze  frame  showing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  wood  frame,  and  forms  an  important  ac- 
cessor) for  a  library  or  living  room.  In  this  case.  i(  is 
not  supposed  to  be  authentic,  or  up  to  date,  but  it  is  a 
replica  of  an  old  globe  which  shows  birds,  boats,  and 
other  amusing  details  which  the  artist  thought  pleasing 
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Alap  murals  are  ideal  for  a  library, 
study,  or  club,  giving  a  mascu- 
line   atmosphere    to    any  room 


tion  of  measurements  and  information 
which  they  had  carefully  compiled  (with 
inaccuracy  as  later  discoveries  proved). 

Although  maps  as  a  decorative  scheme 
have  not  been  in  popular  demand  for  some 
time,  there  is  now  a  swing  back  to  geo- 
graphical motifs  utilized  in  many  ways. 
You  may  remember  the  siege  of  maps  on 
lampshades,  maps  on  waste  baskets,  maps 
on  table  tops — until  the  very  sight  of  a 
map  made  you  turn  and  run.  Today  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  of  these. 
Decorative  geography  has  now,  taken  the 
form  of  map  murals,  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  various  other  treatments  utilized  in 
interesting  rooms. 

Murals  for  walls  are  gaining  new  im- 
petus every  day  as  the  enlarging  process 
is  perfected.  Almost  any  subject  or  photo- 


An  amusing  over- 
mantel treatment  by 
the  artist,  F.  D. 
March,  snows  sports 
at  a  seaside  resort. 
Tne  crowded  ferry 
boat  approacbing 

tball  steam  up,  the 
waiting  bathing  beau- 
ties on  the  diving 
board,  sail  and  fish- 
ing boats,  all  add  life 
and  color  to  the  man- 
tel. Ship  lanterns  are 
the  logical  answer  to 
the  lighting  problem. 

Arden  Studios 


discoveries  in  the  New  World.  One  of  the  earliest  picture 
maps  was  in  mosaic  on  the  floor  of  the  church  of  Medeba 
and  of  the  sixth  century,  which  proves  that  this  use  of 
geographic  forms  is  not  new,  although  the  reason  for  its 
being  placed  in  the  floor  differs  greatly  from  the  mod- 
ern one  of  unusual  decorative  effect. 

The  ancients  did  not  use  these  forms  for  decorative 
purposes  as  we  might  and  do  today,  but  for  the  preserva- 


graph  which  appeals  to  you  can  be  enlarged  to  wall  or 
screen  size.  The  use  of  maps  in  this  connection  has 
been  handsomely  done  by  Drix  Duryea.  This  particular 
map  is  an  old  one  of  Connecticut  and  so  enlarged  that 
it  is  possible  to  identify  many  of  the  towns,  rivers,  and 
cities  with  which  you  are  familiar.  This  type  of  decora- 
tive map  is  especially  appealing  to  men  for  their  offices, 
libraries,  and  clubs  as  it  is  essentially  masculine. 
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HOW  TO  BEAT  A 


PHEASANT 


I    1  I  1 


m  management  of  beaters  in  a  pheasant  covert  requires 
considerably  more  supervision  than  is  usually  devoted  to  this 
most  important  item  of  a  headkeeper's  duties.  The  control  of 
beaters  while  actually  beating  a  covert  is  certainly  the  head- 
keeper's  province  entirely  and  no  other  point  illustrates  so 
well  his  value  or  lack  of  it,  for  on  the  control  he  exercises  over 
the  men  in  the  line  will  largely  depend,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  sport  shown  to  the  guns.  The  importance  of  this 
point  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  overlooked,  for  at  some  shoots 
one  notices  a  complete  lack  of  control,  the  only  object  appear- 
ing to  be  to  go  through  the  covert  making  as  much  disturbance 
as  possible,  accompanied  by  much  talking  and  shouting  of 
instructions  and  a  general  lack  of  orderliness. 

A  great  deal  of  instruction  can  be  picked  up  while  acting 
as  a  back  gun  on  a  pheasant  day,  if  intelligent  observation  is 
made  of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  keepers  in  ruling 
their  exuberant  beaters,  many  of  whom  probably  look  upon 
the  occasion  as  a  great  "day  out,"  for  which  incidentally  they 
are  being  paid.  One  can  hardly  blame  them  for  their  exuber- 
ance, for  after  all  it  is  a  day  out  for  them,  and  great  fun  at 
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that  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  everything  goes  well. 

As  the  control  of  beaters  is  so  varied  let  us  therefore  con- 
sider what  is  the  ideal  method  of  managing  them  with  the 
object  of  putting  the  game  over  the  guns  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  as  killing  a  rise  as  possible,  for  the  amount  of  game 
shot  at  during  a  stand  can  bs  controlled  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  headkeeper's  manipulation  of  his  beaters. 

The  guns  can  either  be  treated  to  a  glorious  five  minutes 
when  the  air  is  full  of  birds,  when  comparatively  few  wili  be 
shot,  or  a  very  careful,  slow,  and  systematic  advance  can 
be  made  which  will  eventually  produce  small  flushes  of  five 
or  six  birds  at  a  time  and  spread  over  the  whole  line  present- 
ing ample  opportunities  for  the  guns  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
them  as  they  take  to  the  air. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss  in  any  way  the 
various  methods  adopted  of  showing  high  pheasants  or  of 
^^^^^^^^^  placing  stops,  but  to 

deal  solely  with  the 
task  of  the  beater 
himself.  One  often 
hears  of  a  team  of 
guns,  but  I  would 
much  rather  hear  of 
a  team  of  beaters, 
(Turn  to  page  94) 
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A\  vk  i  is  i  w  ill  icll  yi>u  tli.it  a  garden  and  sculpt uri'  should 
he  planned  together.  They  belong  to  each  other  ami 
should  always  exist  in  such  complement.  He  will  remind 
you  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  gardens  at  V  ersailles, 
l«>i  example,  without  their  figures;  that,  in  fact,  a  garden  in 
the  i  la-xic  manner,  means  a  garden  with  sculpture. 

Hut  gardens  in  \merica  t'oi  .1  very  long  time,  were  not  in 
the  classic  manner.  Kxcept  for  those  in  the  South,  they  were 
informal,  and  sculpture  has  seemed  to  he  identified  with, 
and  to  demand,  a  formal  setting.  Sculpture  itself,  however, 
has  changed  It  is  not  as  grooved  now  as  it  once  was,  either 
in  conception,  or  in  execution  It  is  no  lunger  su  inflexible 
in  its  requirements  of  background.  It  is,  instead,  adaptable 
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to  its  particular  garden. 

Sculpture  has  conced- 
ed, too,  in  size,  to  the 
garden  owner.  One  of 
the  most  exquisite  pieces 
in  a  recent  exhibition  of 
garden  sculpture,  meas- 
ured scarcely  twelve 
inches  in  height.  Cer- 
tainly its  grandmother 
would  have  been  cast  in 
heroic  si/e,  and  counte- 
nance, too.  The  reason, 
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on-  of  Tin-  rule-on  illustrates  willi 
ilislini  lion  Ml  artist's  own  frame, 
r>y  (lie  arrungement  of  llie  wings 
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THE  SEASONS 
BY 

WHEELER  WILLIAMS 


A  Hawaiian  figure  kv  Harrv 
Rosen,  in  an  exhibition  arranged 
P]  liladclphia  Art  Alliance. 
I  Lis  and  i  lie  corresponding  piece 
at  right,  arc  framed  in  acacias 
with  heliotrope  in  die  foreground. 
Tney  arc  placed  as  if  they  were 
emerging  from  their  setting,  not 
aetually  standing  out  against  it 
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of  course,  for  this  diminution  is  that  gardens  themselves  have  become  more 
intimate  in  feeling,  and  more  restrained  in  actual  area.  Acreage  is  not  now, 
after  all,  the  criterion  in  either  landscaping  or  horticultural  achievement. 

A  figure  will,  however,  always  be  the  focal  point,  whatever  its  size  or 
that  of  its  surroundings,  and  however  it  is  placed.  It  may  be  a  sharply 
dramatic  note,  or  a  very  gentle  emphasis,  something  like  the  punctua- 
tion of  a  sentence,  as  unassertive  as  a  comma,  or  as  positive  as  an 
exclamation  point.  Certainly  the  sculptured  piece  will  always  alter  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  found. 

It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important  that  this  alteration  be  deliberate, 
as  deliberately  placed  as  good  punctuation.  A  garden  figure  can  lose  all 
its  significance  out  of  its  proper  context.  The  planting,  which  is  its  back- 
ground, must  bring  out  all  the  quality  and  color  in  the  piece  of  sculpture, 
and  it,  in  turn,  will  point  up.  and,  dramatize  the  planting. 

The  sculptor  asks  that  a  few,  but  very  definite  effects  be  achieved  by 
the  planting.  He  cannot  make  his  figure  seasonal,  and  he  would  there- 
fore ask  its  background  not  to  be  too  variable.  He  is  not  happy  to  have 
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his  figure  overwhelmingly  set  off  during  one  brief  period 
of  blooming,  and  left  in  dreary  anti-climax  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year.  He  would  far  prefer  a  less  spectacular,  but 
a  more  consistent  setting.  He  would  also  be  grateful  if  the 
actual  line  of  the  background  could  echo  the  line  of  his 
piece,  not  obviously  of  course,  but  in  a  sense  of  rhythm. 
This  may  have  been  what  a  sculptor  needed,  who  searched 
three  months  with  the  landscape  gardener  working  with 
him,  to  find  the  particular  dogwood  which  would  comple- 
ment his  figure.  The  bloom  of  the  dogwood  was  relatively 
unimportant.  Its  height  in  relation  to  the  figure,  and  its 
distribution  of  branches,  in  terms  of  pattern  and  design, 
were  imperative  to  the  completion  of  the  sculpture  itself. 
The  artist  defends  this  insistence  upon  a  meticulously 
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The  Whip  by  Oeorge  Frederic  I  Hoi  schuh  is  finished  in  a 
iyjit  lan,  against  rhododendrons,  white  azaleas,  white  and 
and  white  tulips   in  a  low   foreground.  The  back- 
d  is  a  solid  mass  of  dark  evergreens — a  perfect  setting 
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planned  background  very  reasonably.  He  affirms,  sadly,  that 
it  is  always  the  figure,  unhappily  surrounded,  which  seems 
to  be  the  offender,  and  must  be  removed,  because  it  becomes 
more  blatant,  the  more  unsuitable  its  background.  The  back- 
ground, except  to  the  expert,  almost  never  seems  to  jar. 
Its  opposite  is  certainly  true,  that  a  figure,  perfectly  set. 
can  be  a  breath-taking  delight.  Because  of  its  beauty 
it  is  seldom  an  utterly  inconspicuous  part  of  the  scene. 
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A  figure  by  Bren da  Putnam  in  the  recent 
exhibition  arranged  by  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Alliance."The  Big  Hoop,"  in  bronze, 
has  an  azalea  and  calla  lily  setting 


Figures,  a  sculptor  pleads,  must  never  be  placed  sharply 
against  the  sky  without  forewarning.  It  might  seem  that, 
if  a  proper  background  is  too  difficult,  no  background  at  all 
would  be  a  solution.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  solution, 
unless  it  has  been  reached  before  the  sculptor  has  begun  to 
work.  The  reason  is  that  figures  stark  against  the  sky 
invariably  seem  to  shrink,  and  to  become  dismally  atten- 
uated. That  is  why  the  sculptor,  who  knows  that  his  figure 
of  a  general  on  a  horse  is  to  be  placed  in  a  park,  sharp 
against  the  horizon,  always  makes  the  legs  of  the  horse  far 
thicker  than  he  would  permit  were  the  piece  to  be  allowed 


a  boundary.  A  figure,  then,  involuntarily  reduced  by  a 
drastic  elimination  of  its  promised  backing,  is  actually  dis- 
torted, and  is  apt  to  be,  naturally,  removed  as  quite  un- 
satisfactory, which  is  an  injustice  to  its  creator. 

The  height  at  which  the  figure  is  set  is,  particularly  from 
the  sculptor's  point  of  view,  a  very  important  consideration. 
Many  sculptors  insist  upon  the  principle  that,  if  the  piece 
is  a  head,  or  any  portion  of  a  figure,  it  must  be  set  at  a 
height  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  full  figure.  Not,  of 
course,  the  height  of  any  full  figure,  but  that  of  the  figure 
of  which  this  piece  would  be  a  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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k.  Aktiick  H\u„  of  Mum  ic,  Indiana,  raises  Arabian 
and  Belgian  hones,  on  his  farm,  Green  Hills,  eight  miles  out 
of  Mum  ie,  Indiana.  He  is  a  practical  marl,  and  so  he  is  a  little 
reluctant  to  admit  that  he  bought  the  Arabians  primarily 
because  he  thought  they  were  almost  the  most  beautiful  ani- 
mals he  had  ever  seen.  He  asserts  stoutly  that  their  astonishing 
speed  and  their  extreme  hardiness  make  them  a  superb  army 
horse,  and  perfect  for  any  other  riding  purpose.  He  did  not, 
however,  buy  them,  nor  does  he  maintain  a  stable  of  thirty- 
two  of  them  for  any  such  purpose.  He  has  them,  and  he  raises 
them  because  they  are  lithe,  and  intelligent,  and  beautiful. 

The  stallion  Al-Mashoor,  imported  from  the  desert,  and 
champion  at  the  national  Arabian  show  at  Nashville,  is  a  soft 
milky  white.  His  saddle  came  with  him  from  the  desert.  It  is 
scarlet,  and  the  bridle  is  white  leather,  studded  with  silver 
nails,  and  tasseled.  The  embroidery  on  the  saddle  and  the 
fringe  which  hangs  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  in  front  are 
vividly  colored  and  patterned. 

Green  Hills  Farm  is  one  of  the  largest  Arabian  stud  farms 
in  the  country.  There  are  twenty  mares  and  four  stallions,  all 
of  pure  Arabian  stock.  There  has  been  no  cross-breeding.  The 
colts,  however,  have  not  an  obvious  look  of  their  breed  on  first 
appearance.  Probably  this  is  because  they  are  permitted  to 
run  wild  in  the  fields  for  the  first  two  years.  Arabian  colts 


Right,  Mr.  Hull  with  the  eh  ampion 
Arabian  stallion  Al-.Mashoor.  The 
scarlet  saddle  is  vividly  embroidered, 
the  bridle  richly  embossed,  and  the 
martingale  tasseled  and  fringed.  Far 
right,  JViiss  Dorothy  Anne  Ball 


are  very  hardy  and  must  be  turned  out  for  this  period.  Com- 
paratively few  men  in  this  country  know  very  much  about 
raising  or  handling  these  contradictorily  rough  and  sensitive 
anmials.  Mr.  Ball  secured  one  of  these  few  experts  to  take 
charge  of  his  stable  from,  of  all  places  in  which  to  learn  about 
Arabs,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Ball  himself  knows  a  great  deal  about  his  Belgian  draft 
horses.  He  thinks,  quite  justifiably,  that  they  are  quite  as 
beautiful  on  a  heroic  scale  as  the  Arabians  and  that,  further- 
more, they  are  not  only  practical,  but  essential. 

The  farmer  in  Indiana  is  turning  back  from  the  tractor  to  the 
draft  horse.  He  finds  that,  unless  he  has  a  farm  of  over  three 
hundred  acres,  an  engine  is  an  extravagance.  He  can  raise  fuel 
for  his  horse,  but  not  for  an  engine,  and  his  horse  will  do  as 
much  work  as  there  is  to  do  on  that  size  farm.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  revival  of  the  demand  for  draft  horses,  with  this  differ- 
ence: the  farmer  wants  the  best  bred  Percheron  or  Belgian 
available,  not  just  any  draft  horse,  because  he  is  educated  to 
scientific  farming,  and  he  has  learned  the  value  of  quality. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  played  quite  a  considerable 
part  in  this  education,  and  it  is  interesting  that  they,  the 
searchers  for  and  exponents  of  the  most  advanced  methods, 
should  be  the  instigators  of  this  movement  to  return  to  the 
horse.  It  is,  furthermore,  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the 
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At  the  right,  we  look  down  one 
side  of  the  Belgian  stables.  Below, 
Arabian  colts  frolic  in  tbe  field. 
The  photographer  tried  to  catch 
them  in  their  beautiful  motion, 
but  they  traveled  always  in  single 
file  and  spread  out  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  camera  could  not 
catcfr-  them.  At  the  bottom 
is  shown  another  handsome  prize 
winning  Belgian,  Brias  de  Or 


movement,  and  the  guarantee  of  its 
permanence.  Educational  institutions 
are  not  apt  to  fling  themselves  into  an 
advocacy  of  fads.  Rather,  they  are 
prone  to  withhold  any  advocacy  until 
its  worth  is  proven,  and  checked  and 
proven  again.  Therefore,  when,  from 
such  a  source,  comes  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  300-acre  farmer  to  return 
to  the  horse,  the  breeder  knows  that 
he  can  meet  a  sustaining  market. 

Mr.  Ball  raises  Belgians  rather  than 
Percherons,  because  he  believes  that 
they  more  competently  fulfill  their  pur- 
pose. They  are  quieter  than  Percherons, 
he  says,  and  less  disturbed  by  change. 
They  can  be  worked  at  two  years:  a 
Percheron  cannot  be  worked  until  it  is 
four.  Furthermore,  Belgians,  he  main- 
tains, do  not  have  to  be  broken  in.  A 
harness  is  simply  put  on  them,  and  they 
are  put  to  work.  He  will  show  you  one 
husking  in  the  fields,  and  tell  you  that 
two  weeks  before,  the  hdYse  had  not 
known  what  a  harness  was.  Next  to 
their  working  capacity  is  their  adapta- 


bility  to  travel,  which  is  an  important 
part  of  their  lives.  State  and  county 
fairs  must  heap  up  their  honors  and 
verify  their  stable's  hopes  and  claims.  A 
Belgian,  their  enthusiasts  promise,  is  let 
out  of  his  car  on  arrival,  fed,  watered, 
and  gives  no  trouble  at  all.  But  over 
where  the  Percherons  are,  there  is 
trouble  all  the  time.  Those  are  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Belgian  fanciers. 

There  are  twenty-four  Belgians  at 
Green  Hills  Farm  now,  including  eight 
stallions.  One  of  these  is  Imp.  Balzac 
de  Bogaerden,  the  grand  champion  of 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
of  1930.  All  of  them,  however,  have  won 
consistently  wherever  shown  through- 
out the  Middle  West.  No  one  seems  to 
know — though  this  is  irrelevant — the 
origin  of  their  gay  festoonings.  Their 
manes  are  always  plaited  with  straw 
or  bright-colored  cloth  streamers,  and 
their  tails  tied  up  in  a  very  special  way, 
with  a  colored  tape.  Ask  any  man  who 
handles  them,  and  has  known  them  for 
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\ears.  and  In-  will  look  surprised  .ind  say  they  do  it 
that  way  in  the  old  country.  That  is,  of  course, 
reason  enough.  l>ut  it  is  irresistible  to  hope,  though 
never  to  say  aloud  in  Indiana,  that  these  horses 
rode  to  tournaments  carrying  a  full-armored  knight, 
wearing  the  colors  of  his  lady. 

Green  Hills  Farm  includes  800  acres,  some  of  it 
farmed,  but  the  greater  part  in  pasture  for  the 
horses.  There  is  a  small,  but  model  dairy,  and  a 
sheep  herd  on  the  same  scale.  All  the  farm  build- 
ings, stables,  etc.,  are  white,  and  exceedingly  well 
planned  for  air.  light,  and  cleanliness.  They  are  in 
isolated  group  units,  with  mads,  and  pastures  be- 
tween. They  are  not  grouped,  however,  quite  so 
simply  as  all  the  horses  together,  the  cows,  etc.  The 
colts,  for  example,  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  other  stables,  because  theirs  is  an 
entirely  different  need.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stables  for  the  IVrcherons  and  the  Arabians  are 
quite  happily  in  the  same  group,  or  unit,  although 
their  care  is  under  quite  separate  direction.  All  the 
farm  buildings  have  one  characteristic  in  common, 
that  of  an  attractive  appearance,  and  this  includes 
the  dwellings  of  all  the  personnel.  Each  dwelling 
has  been  architecturally  conceived,  not  only  to 


make  a  comfortable  environment  for  the  individual  occu- 
pants, but  to  provide  a  happy  integer  of  the  large  scheme. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  gentleman  farmer  of  Indiana  is 
that  he  very  rarely  lives  on  his  farm.  He  lives  in  the  nearest 
town,  and  visits  his  farm  daily.  He  is  enormously  interested 
in  its  every  detail,  in  experimentation,  and  in  development. 
If  he  farms  his  land,  he  can  tell  you  to  a  decimal  how  many 
bushels  he  gets  to  the  acre,  because  of  certain  crop  rotation. 
Furthermore,  he  knows  what  every  farmer  in  the  county, 
farming  on  his  scale,  produces,  and  his  rotation.  He  will  work 
on  the  plan  for  a  new  barn  until  he  has  achieved  an  acme  of 
efficiency.  He  will  go  with  his  stock  to  every  state  fair  avail- 
able, to  the  shameless  neglect  of 
his  own  business.  But  he  will  not 
live  on  his  farm.  There  is  no 
charm  for  him,  as  in  the  East, 
in  remoteness  from  people.  He 
wants  people  close  to  him.  He 
likes  neighbors.  His  farm  is  his 
joy  and  his  pride,  his  hobby,  al- 
though not  his  luxury.  He  would 
be  mortified  to  have  a  hobby  so 
badly  run  that  it  did  not  pay. 


The  schooling  ring  is  placed  in  front  of 
one  of  the  stable  groups.  Right,  a  view 
across  the  fields  with  the  dairy  in  the 
foreground.  The  hills  from  which  the 
farm  takes  its  name  are  located  be- 
hind the  camera  in  tlii*  particular  view 
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The  Cabin  on  Green  Hills  Farm  is  set  on  the 
far  side,  over  the  river  bluff.  At  the  foot  of  the 
chimney  on  the  right  is  a  grill  for  outclc 
I  , 


or  outdoor  picnics 


At  the  left,  two  views  of  the  1  ong  main  room  in 
the  cabin.  There  is  a  fireplace  attach  end.  One 
end  c»f  this  long  room  becomes  an  intimate  living 
room,  the  pointed  arch  and  gallery  above  closing 
it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  space.  The  spinning 
wheel,  cradle,  fire  tools,  stools,  etc.,  are  all  of  tl  le  vi- 
cinity and  the  period.  Long  oak  table  and  benches 
were  made  from  unused  wood  from  the  mill 


Mr.  Ball  has  built  at  Green  Hills  a  week-end  cabin.  The 
farm  provides  a  setting  little  short  of  miraculous  in  that  part 
of  Indiana.  There  is  a  hill.  To  call  it  Green  Hills  is  perhaps 
overstressing  it  a  little,  but  certainly  there  is  a  hill.  A  stream 
flows  through  the  farm  below  very  high  banks,  and  the  cabin 
is  placed  on  one  of  these.  The  view  down  to  the  river  and, 
from  the  other  side,  across  the  gently  sloping  fields  is  lovely 
and  rare  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  cabin  itself  was  a  mill  just  outside  Muncie,  about  one 
hundred  years  old.  It  was  to  be  torn  down,  when  Mr.  Ball 
salvaged  it.  Plank  and  peg  intact,  it  was  moved  out,  and 
transformed  into  a  very  large  and  high  main  ropm.  Beside  it 
were  added  a  kitchen,  a  shower  room,  and  bedrooms  with 
baths.  All  the  siding  inside  and  out  is  the  original  yellow 
poplar  of  the  mill.  Before  taking  off  the  roof,  the  mill  was 
"unpinned,"  so  that  it  would  not  get  wet  and  swell.  Then 
it  was  "pinned"  together  again,  and  lined  with  light,  in- 
sulating board  to  insure  its  durability. 

The  cabin  serves  not  only  as  a  party  and  week-end  house 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ball,  but  as  a  very  unusual  clubhouse.  It 
did  not  seem  justifiable  to  them  to  keep  a  stable  of  Arabians 


and  thoroughbreds  for  their  own  exclusive  pleasure — and  in 
Indiana,  one  is  apt  to  feel  that  one's  pleasures  must  be  jus- 
tified. They,  therefore,  asked  their  friends  to  share  Green 
Hills  with  them,  to  ride,  and  to  use  the  cabin  as  a  clubhouse. 
Their  friends  refused  to  do  this  unless  they  be  allowed  to 
contribute  something.  A  nominal  absurdity  was  fixed  upon 
to  everyone's  satisfaction,  so  that  Green  Hills  Farm  is  the 
pride  and  the  meeting  place  of  an  intimate  and  enthusiastic 
group  of  equestrians. 

Mr.  Ball  should  take  pride  both  in  his  accomplishment  and 
his  purpose.  His  stables,  though  new,  are  already  of  definite 
recognition  throughout  the  country.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
three  outstanding  breeders  of  Arabian  horses.  He  believes 
in  the  future  of  Arabian  horses  in  this  country,  and  is  making 
a  noteworthy  contribution  to  its  development.  He  is  breeding 
Belgian  draft  horses  because  the  farmer  needs  them,  and 
because  he  feels  that  they,  of  all  strains,  fulfill  most  com- 
petently their  purpose.  Green  Hills  Farm  is  not  quite  like 
other  gentlemen  farms,  developed  for  a  family's  enjoyment. 
It  is  for  a  family  and  for  friends  as  well,  for  farmers,  and. 
for  the  practical  use  and  pleasure  of  the  countryside. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Modes  vary  geographically  rather  Hum  with  lime 


Pack  animals  were  used  for  transportation  many  Centuries  ago,  and  today  in  many  places  they  still 
reign  supreme.  Rafts  and  shallow  skiff*  were  tlic  early  means  of  water  transport,  and  out  of  tlie  way 
corners  of  the  world  still  know  no  otlier  meant.  Tlic  shallow  skiffs  off  tfie  Benares  C jhuts,  helow,  serve 
the  natives  of  India  still,  und  on  the  next  pages,  tlie  sliudow  of  tlic  modern  uutogyro  may  full  alike 
on  lite  pack  mules  of  Jerusalem  and  the  I'gyptian  ships  of  the  desert."  On  the  last  puge  the  sport- 
ing descendants  of  the  freight  carrying  wind-jummcrs  spread  their  white  wings  on  Long  Island  Sound 


Fritz  Henle 
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HISTORY 
of  tke  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


\  III.  1 I  Al  IAN  Ul  NAISSAN(  E  \  II  I  AS 


.N  taking  up  the  great  Re- 
naissance villas  that  were  built 
in  Italy  between  1500  and  1600 
by  rich  and  powerful  cardinals 
and  by  families  like  the  Medici,  we  hardly  know  where  to 
begin.  In  his  book  on  Italian  Gardens,  however,  Charles  A. 
Piatt,  the  American  architect,  who  always  approached  this 
period  with  great  purity  of  taste,  has  suggested  that  if  you 
can  >tudy  only  one  villa,  it  should  be  the  Villa  d'Este. 

The  reason  for  studying  the  Villa  d'Este  is  not  at  first 
apparent.  It  is  altogether  too  enthralling  in  its  aged  impres- 
siveness.  You  think  of  it  in  terms  of  enchantment.  You  think 
of  its  dramatic  groups  of  great  cypresses,  of  its  mystery- 
shaded  pools,  of  the  imaginative  play  of  its  waters,  of  the 
framed  views  of  the  Campagna  with  its  ever-changing  lights 
and  shadows  to  the  distant  dome  at  Rome.  You  think  of  it 
in  unforgettable  pictures  such  as  the  view  from  the  lowest 
terrace  up  and  up  the  splendidly  wrought  stairways  between 
aged  cypresses  to  the  great  palace  on  the  height. 

It  is  only  when  you  look  over  Falda's  old  prints  that  you 
realize  that  the  Villa  d'Este  was  once  actually  young,  and 
that  at  that  time  all  the  beautiful  terraces  were  not  hidden 
by  luxurious  vegetation,  not  moss  covered  with  neglect,  but 
seen  in  all  their  splendid  proportions,  in  all  their  smartness 
and  perfection  of  upkeep;  with  plantings  of  spreading  ever- 
green oaks  and  groves  of  ilex  trees  as  foils  to  the  brilliant 
sunshine;  with  balustrades  and  laurel  and  box  hedges  to  out- 
line the  design  and  pointed  young  cypresses  not  yet  over- 
towering  as  now  but  in  decorous  scale  with  the  architectural 
and  sculptural  embellishments  about  them. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Villa  d'Este  as  a 
magnificent  dream  in  the  light  of  illimitable  spaces  that  the 
first  surprise  when  we  study  it  are  its  dimensions.  LeMoyne 
in  his  "Country  Residences  in  Europe  and  America,"  says 
that  it  is  only  600  by  800  feet  or  about  twelve  acres.  Yet 
within  that  space  there  is  not  only  a  magnificent  ranging  of 
terraces  against  the  hillside  but  an  amazing  breadth  in  all  its 
various  parts.  This  breadth  is  true  of  the  palazzo  as  it  stretches 


Tl,  ree  views  of  the  lovely  Villa 
d'Hstc  at  Tivoli.  At  the  far  left,  th 
ponds  on  tlie  lower  terrace;  then 
across  the  height  with  its  two   looking  up  at  the  Villa,  and 
lower  floors  against  the  hill-   Jirecl|v  ahove,  looking  down  from 
side,  the  rooms  all  on  one    .i  .i  r 

..     ..  .  .  ,     the    terrace   over   the  V  aninavna 

side  facing  the  sunshine  and 
the  view  with  long,  cool  galleries  in  back  of  them.  It  is  true 
of  the  first  terrace  on  a  level  with  the  house,  which  is  a 
promenade  forty  feet  broad  bounded  by  stone  balustrading 
and  reached  from  the  house  by  a  great  central  porch,  two 
stories  high,  the  only  ornate  feature  of  the  building,  richly 
arched  and  pilastered  and  flanked  by  a  double  flight  of 
stairs.  It  is  true  of  what  is  called  the  terrace  of  the  hundred 
fountains,  which  is  really  a  walled  basin  that  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  terrace  with  innumerable  jets  of  water  in 
double  tiers.  It  is  true  of  the  quiet  basins,  each  about  fifty 
feet  square,  on  the  lowest  terrace  and  of  the  flower  garden 
with  its  generous  square  beds  on  either  side  of  the  central 
fountain.  This  fountain  marks  the  terminal  of  the  main  axis 
that  leads  up  to  the  central  porch.  And  everywhere  not  only 
along  this  main  axis  but  on  cross  axes  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
terraces  there  are  fountains  and  statuary,  arched  niches  or 
pavilions,  great  vases  filled  with  lemon  trees,  and  rich  stone 
balustrading.  Beauty  is  everywhere. 

In  looking  over  George  Latham's  splendid  volumes  on 
Italian  Villas,  we  always  like  to  read  the  text  of  Evelyn 
Phillips.  After  the  magnificent  photographs  with  their 
breath-taking  beauty  and  charm,  it  is  actually  restful  to 
read  the  light  and  human  text.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
description  of  how  the  Villa  d'Este  happened  to  be  built.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1 549  that  the  courtly  and  accomplished 
young  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  Ippolito  d'Este,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Tivoli  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Popular,  magnificent, 
beloved,  and  admired,  the  cardinal  with  a  splendid  cortege 
of  over  250  nobles  and  distinguished  literati  rode  across  the 
plain  to  take  possession  of  his  appointment  and  was  so  over- 
whelmed and  touched  by  the  gracious  welcome  that  the 
people  of  Tivoli  had  prepared  for  him  that  he  almost  at  once 
planned  to  live  there.  For  his  architect  he  called  in  Pirro 
Ligorio.  As  soon  as  the  plans  were  worked  up,  the  old  cas- 
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tello  where  the  cardinal  was  lodged  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  new  palazzo  and  all  the  humble  buildings  that 
cluttered  the  hillside  were  erased  for  the  terraces;  for  all  of 
which  the  cardinal  paid  the  municipality  full  well.  At  incal- 
culable cost  the  water  was  drawn  from  the  River  Anio  to  a 
hilltop  by  the  famous  hydraulic  engineer,  Orazio  Olivieri, 
who  also  organized  its  splendid  distribution  through  the 
grounds.  As  for  the  antique  sculpture,  it  was  actually  found 
and  dug  up  at  Hadrian  s  Villa  near  by  amid  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  for  it  was  one  of  the  passions  of  the  time. 

Another  great  pleasure  villa  of  the  Renaissance  is  the 
Palazzo  Farnese  at  Caprarola.  Its  site  is  very  impressive,  as 
you  drive  there  from 
Rome  across  the  plain 
of  the  Sabina,  out  of 
which  the  Soracte 
suddenly  rises  in  com- 
plete isolation.  The 
road  then  ascends  a 
steep  slope  and  upon 
reaching  the  small 
town  becomes  a  long 
straight  street  that 
gets  steeper  and 
steeper  until  you  come 
right  up  to  the  palace, 
which  towers  above 
you  with  a  full  com- 
mand of  the  country 
round  about.  It  is 
really  a  fortified  villa, 
upon  huge  rock-like 
bastions  that  give  it 
almost  the  effect  of  a 
fortress,  and  it  is 
built  in  the  form  of 
a  pentagon. 

Mrs.  Wharton  in 
her  "Italian  Villas 
and  Their  Gardens" 
mentions  the  dramatic 

contrast  between  the  stern  exterior  with  the  cardinal's  sol- 
diers and  bravi  lounging  on  the  great  platform  and  the  social 
life  within.  The  latter  centered  upon  a  circular  court  which 
led  up  to  a  gallery  and  a  series  of  state  apartments  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  us  think  of  Burckhardt's  regard  for 
Caprarola  as  perhaps  the  highest  example  of  restrained 
majesty  which  secular  architecture  has  achieved,  and  of 
Ferguson  calling  it  the  great  work  of  the  great  architect, 
Vignola.  And  even  today  we  cannot  stand  in  the  richly 
decorated  gallery  and  look  out  over  the  court  at  the  arched 
openings  flanked  by  their  Ionic  pilasters  in  a  manner  so 
definitely  developed  during  the  Renaissance  without  being 
deeply  stirred  by  the  majesty  of  the  scene. 

All  at  once  we  find  ourselves  no  longer  taking  this  kind  of 
ornamentation  for  granted.  We  forget  that  it  has  become 
hackneyed  and  academic,  that  it  has  been  used  in  uninspired 
ways  and  copied  ad  infinitum.  We  imagine  ourselves  living 
in  the  time  when  Caprarola  was  built,  a  time  that  was 
vibrant  with  a  new  faith  in  the  realities  of  classic  architec- 
ture and  passionately  interested  in  the  myriad  subtle  mathe- 
matical relationships  in  architectural  details  that  it  opened 
up.  We  begin  to  realize  the  archeological  enthusiasm  of  the 
time  not  only  among  architects  but  among  their  patrons  and 
in  society  in  general.  We  realize  the  tremendous  novelty  of 
their  erudition;  the  newness  of  the  professional  awakening; 
the  sincerity  and  scholarliness  in  the  spirit  of  the  times;  and 
the  rich  fecundity  of  ideas  with  which  the  re-found  classic 
was  transmuted  into  a  new-born  style. 

In  this  spirit  we  begin  to  understand,  too,  what  the 
decorations  of  the  Succari,  of  Tempesta  and  Bernini  and 
their  inexhaustible  sense  for  creating  grandiose  backgrounds 


A  stair  detail  from  trie  Villa  d'Este.  though  overgrown  and  crumbling,  still 
retains  its  beauty  of  line  and  form.  N.  Y.  Public  Library  Picture  Collection 


must  have  meant  to  Cardinal  Alexandro  II  and  his  successor, 
Odoardo,  in  the  magnificent  entertaining  that  they  indulged 
in  at  Caprarola.  And  the  noble  ladies  and  their  cavaliers  not 
only  enjoyed  the  splendor  of  the  great  apartments  but  could 
cross  the  moat  to  the  walled  gardens  with  their  box  parterres 
and  the  occasional  openings  that  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  look  out  over  the  landscape  to  the  mountains.  From  one 
of  these  gardens,  we  can  ascend  through  hanging  oak  woods 
to  rusticated  arcades  and  the  chateau  d'eau  that  forms  the 
central  feature  of  a  double  stairway  that  eventually  brings 
us  to  the  exquisite  casino  on  the  highest  terrace,  which  has 
been  called  the  most  beautiful  garden  house  in  all  Italy. 

Here  are  also  the 
famous  Canephora, 
the  fantastic  sylvan 
divinities  half  emerg- 
ing from  stone  sheaths 
that  surmount  the  low 
wall  of  a  level  box 
garden  that  stretches 
very  simply  and 
modestly  about  the 
entire  casino. 

The  best  time  to 
visit^the  gardens  is  in 
the  spring  just  about 
the  time  when  the 
bunches  of  blue  ane- 
mones and  crimson 
cyclamens  begin  to 
appear  on  the  flower 
stalls  of  Rome,  but 
it  is  very  revealing  to 
visit  them  first  on 
one  of  the  rare  win- 
ter days  when  the 
gardens  are  lightly 
covered  with  snow 
and  to  realize  that 
they  are  so  largely 
dependent  upon  their 
design  and  architectural  details,  upon  evergreen  trees  and 
hedges  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their  charm. 

The  Villa  Lante  is  also  the  work  of  the  great  Vignola  and 
is  said  to  illustrate  perhaps  most  perfectly  all  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Renaissance  villa  design.  It  is  at 
Bagnaia  near  Viterbo  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Rome.  It 
is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  and  is  only  250  feet  wide  and 
800  feet  deep,  about  six  acres  in  all,  with  a  high  wall  about 
it.  It  consists  of  four  terraces,  each  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
one  above  the  other. 

It  is  the  villa  with  the  twin  casini,  which  are  small  but 
perfect  examples  of  the  severe  and  pure  style  of  early  16th 
century  Roman  architecture.  They  are  situated  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  terrace,  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  main  garden, 
upon  whose  parterre  they  both  lead  directly  from  their 
ground  floors  through  charming  loggias  with  triple  arches, 
which  are  the  only  breaks  in  their  reserve. 

It  is  this  main  garden  and  not  the  buildings  that  is  the 
center  of  the  design  and  that  in  its  very  elaborateness 
dominates  the  entire  scheme.  Only  150  feet  square,  it  is 
renowned  for  one  of  the  most  famous,  lovely,  and  ingenious 
fountains  in  Italy.  This  fountain  consists  of  a  square  basin 
or  peshciera  raised  above  the  general  garden  level,  within 
which  there  is  an  island  that  rises  in  two  richly  balustrated 
tiers,  one  above  the  other,  and  which  is  connected  with  its 
garden  mainland  by  four  causeways  with  the  same  rich 
balustrading.  The  center  piece  on  this  island,  from  which 
the  main  water  rises,  consists  of  four  splendid  nude  figures 
holding  aloft  the  mount  and  star  of  the  Montalto  family,  a 
member  of  which  was  the  cardinal  who  finally  completed  the 
villa.  These  four  figures  are  of  {Continued  on  page  97) 
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A  Frenchman's  conception  of  our  American  Indian  in  limewood  was  copied  by  the  scu  lptor,  F.  PI  ume  let, 
and  the  wood  sculptor,  Gregor  Horn.  Aiodern  lighting  fixtures  form  their  headdresses  and  throw  soft  lights 
onto  the  Turner  paintings  placed  ahove.  The  dull  glow  of  the  gold  and  silver  wall  forms  a  fitting 
background  for  this  noteworthy  group.  Two  views  of  the  dining  room  show  beige  damask  contrasting 
with  a  ribbon  patterned  rug.    Painted  panels  pick  up  the  tones  of  the  pictures  and  thus  add  perspective 
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PLASTICS  BY 
ROSALIE  RUSH 


w  ii  i  \m>  run  i 


<  n  i  inc.  .1  t i l;*t  is  largely  ;i  job  nf  waiting,  In  a  jungle 
hunting  lodge  on  the  game  preserves  of  ihr  Nizam  of 
"  Hyderubiul,  Central  India,  I  lit-  shikari  or  professional 
hunter  and  I  waited.  It  was  my  first  (and  last!)  experience 
as  a  tiger  hunter.  1  had  supposed  il  would  he  all  thrills.  It 
seemed  odd  to  hunt  tiger  l>y  sitting  in  a  lodge  and  reading 
two  months-old  Hritish  and  American  magazines. 

"You  can't  jus|  go  out  looking  for  a  tiger.''  s.iid  the  shikari, 
a  tropic-browned  Britisher.  "That's  too  aimless.  Von  have  to 
wait  until  the  natives  report  a  kill.  Sooner  or  later  they'll  find 
the  carcass  of  some  anim  il  the  tiger  has  killed.  The  tiger  isn't 
greedy  he  eats  only  a  little.  Hut  he  will  come  hack  the  next 
da\  to  eat  more.  I  h.-n  we  have  our  chance." 

Three  days  passed  with  no  word  of  a  kill.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  to  relieve  the  monotony,  I  tuned  up  an  old  "flivver" 
that  stood  in  one  comer  ol  the  compound  and  went  for  a  little 
drtvt  down  the  FoffVtt  road — alone.  I  did  not  take  a  gun.  Since 
it  was  apparently  so  difficult  to  uncaver  a  tiger  I  had  no 
expectation  of  meeting  one  on  the  road. 

Wheezing  up  a  rocky  grade,  t  he  old  "T"  suddenly  quit  cold. 
There  was  no  starter.  I  climbed  out  with  the  crank  and  went 
to  work.  All  1  accomplished  was  a  generous  flow  of  perspira- 
tion. In  this  sultry  land  where  even  the  slightest  exertion  puts 

the  body  in  a  stew,  one  begins  to  see  g  I  reason  for  the 

languor  of  the  Orient.  I  stopped  to  dry  myself,  straightened, 
glanced  up  to  the  top  of  a  huge  rock  beside  the  road,  and  what 
I  saw  made  me  stream  again  at  every  pore. 

There  was  Stripes  as  large  as  life;  or  a  dozen  times  larger, 
to  my  startled  eyes.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  crouched  to 
spring.  Then  I  saw  that  he  was  merely  recumbent.  His  over- 
sized head  rested  on  his  great  paws.  It  was  no  time  for  one's 
mind  to  indulge  in  classical  allusions,  yet  I  was  reminded  of 
the  SphillX  that  crouched  on  a  high  rock  beside  the  road  to 
Thebes  and  proposed  a  riddle  to  all  travelers  who  came  that 
way.  devouring  those  who  could  not  solve  it. 

The  tiger's  riddle  evidently  was,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?"  What  indeed!  Should  I  run?  He  would  overtake 
me.  Should  I  leap  back  into  the  car?  What  was  to  prevent  him 
from  coming  in  too?  The  car  was  open,  and  stalled. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  that  engine  started.  I 
stooped  and  cranked — quaking  and  dripping — blinded  by  the 
perspiration  that  streamed  out  from  under  my  sun  helmet  and 
down  over  my  eyes — watching  my  enemy  through  a  prism  of 
sweat.  If  he  stirred  I  was  ready  to  do  a  hide-and-seek  around 
the  car,  if  my  gelatinous  legs  would  carry  me.  My  crank-arm 
was  like  a  string  of  spaghetti.  Then  the  engine  spluttered, 
coughed.  I  slid  into  the  seat.  As  the  car  plunged  forward  I 
glanced  sidelong.  The  great  beast's  jaws  were  open  in  what 
looked  suspiciously  like  an  enormous  yawn! 

There  was  contempt  in  that  yawn.  I  felt  humiliated.  In  one 
of  my  dreams  it  all  would  have  been  so  different.  Instead  of 
yawning,  the  beast  would  have  leaped  upon  me,  ravening  and 
slavering,  rending  the  forest  silence  with  his  roars.  I  would 
have  felled  him  with  a  blow  of  the  crank,  then  would  have  put 
one  foot  on  him  and  perhaps  had  my  picture  taken.  Instead, 
I  was  speeding  as  if  possessed — away  from  a  yawning  cat. 

When  I  came  flying  back  past  the  rock  fifteen  minutes  later 
— for  it  was  necessary  to  come  that  way  to  get  home — the 
tiger  had  vanished  as  though  into  thin  air. 


I  recounted  all  this  to  the  shikari.  "Tigers  are  rarely  man- 
eaters,'  he  said,  unless  they  are  too  old  and  stiff  to  catch 
wild  animals.  Then  they  may  become  desperate  with  hunger 
and  lurk  around  the  villages  watching  for  human  prey.  This 
beast  of  yours  had  evidently  just  enjoyed  a  big  meal.  He 
wasn't  interested  in  you." 

Well,  I  was  interested  in  him,  and  resolved  to  get  back  at 
him  for  the  fright  he  had  given  me.  The  shikari  sent  beaters 
to  scour  the  vicinity  where  I  had  seen  Stripes.  After  two  hours 
they  brought  back  word  that  the  kill  had  been  discovered— 
the  carcass  of  a  young  water  buffalo,  half  devoured.  If  the 
tiger  ran  true  to  form,  he  would  return  for  another  repast. 
When  he  did  so,  he  would  find  us  on  the  reception  committee. 

An  hour  before  sunset  the  shikari  and  I  were  in  ambush. 
There  were  no  adequate  trees  about  the  little  clearing  in  the 
center  of  which  lay  the  kill,  which  the  beaters  had  lashed  to 
a  post  so  that  the  tiger  could  not  drag  it  into  the  forest.  The 
shikari  was  perched  in  a  young  gingko  tree,  and  I,  twenty 
yards  away,  in  a  scrawny  pipal.  The  one  branch  strong  enough 
to  sustain  me  was  only  twelve  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  a 
slender  branch,  quite  comfortable  for  the  first  ten  minutes, 
uncomfortable  for  the  next  hour,  torturing  for  the  next  ten 
hours.  For  Stripes  did  not  come,  as  the  shikari  had  hoped, 
at  sunset.  He  preferred  a  later  dinner  hour. 

Afterglow  faded  into  dusk.  Then  dark.  And  cold — for  fickle 
India  forgets  that  it  is  India  on  a  February  night.  I  shivered 
and  shifted,  selecting  new  parts  of  my  anatomy  tor  the  branch 
to  crease,  balancing  an  enormous  elephant  gun  which  grew 
heavier  by  geometrical  progression  as  the  moments  passed.  I 
strained  my  eyes  and  ears  until  they  felt  like  tentacles  reach- 
ing out  toward  that  black  spot  in  the  center  of  the  clearing. 
There  was  no  sign  or  sound. 

Was  all  this  worth  while?  I  recollected  that  it  was  dinner 
time  at  the  lodge.  If  we  were  reasonable  human  beings  we 
would  be  in  our  tropical  white  dinner  jackets  by  this  time, 
dining,  chatting,  loafing  before  a  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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In  California  waters 
the  yachting  season 
is  always  open.  At 
the  top  of  the  page 
the  sixes  get  away 
from  the  line.  Left  to  right  in  the  center  of  the  page  the 
"Naiad"  (formerly  "Ahaha")  now  owned  hy  Commodore 
Richard  Schayer  of  the  Catalina  Island  Yacht  Cluh,  the 
"Angelita,"  owned  hy  Owen  Churchill  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Captain  Walsh's  famous  "Thorohred"  in  front  of  Ana- 
capa  light.    At  the  left,  the  Santa  Barhara  Moon  fleet 
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A\\i<>\  was  a  hitter  disappointment  to 
( ieorgr Calvert  I'hr  pl.u  e  was  a  libel 
on  its  English  namesake  and  not  at 
all  ia  m'I  forth  mi  Captain  Richard  Whit- 
houriM I  mi  ilnl  hunk  I  lie  .in  was  gener- 
ally  redolent  "i  snow  rather  than  ruses, 
even  the  iish  went  south  during  the  long 
sa\  ige  winters,  and  not  one  single  mcr- 
in, ml  appeared  in  thr  harbor  of  St.  John's, 
which  was  usually  frozen  Calvert  shivered 
for  two  hlr.ik  \  e  n  s  and  then  handed  New- 
foundland hack  to  Charles  Stuart.  He 
desired,  he  said,  nothing  better  than  to 
lurt her  His  Majesty's  imperial  designs 
in  the  New  World,  hut  couldn't  he  do 
it  in  some  warmer  and  more  congenial 
climate?  A  most  sensible  request. 

The  answer  was  a  truly  royal  gesture. 
Alter  some  debate  i»\er  the  matter  in  the 
Mvy  Council,  Charles  I  conveyed  to 
lleorge  Calvert,  first  lord  Baltimore,  and 
his  heirs  forever,  all  that  land  which  lay  between  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  His  conditions  were 
eas\  The  new  province  was  to  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
Queen,  Henriette  .Marie;  one  fifth  of  any  gold  and  silver 
mined  therein  was  to  be  paid  the  Crown  as  rent  and,  as  a 
token  of  allegiance.  Lord  Baltimore  was  to  send  the  King 
each  year  two  Indian  arrows.  Reducing  those  terms  to  their 
simplest  form,  the  diverts  became  proprietors  of  the  future 
state  of  Maryland,  plus  what  is  now  Delaware  and  a  section 
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of  Virginia,  for  the  price;  of  two  arrows, 
net.  That  was  in  \<>M.  They  kept  it  in 
the  family,  with  a  few  minor  interruptions, 
for  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years. 
Parenthetically,  it  might  be  observed  that 
Charles'  claim  to  so  much  Southern  real 
estate  was  rather  shaky,  seeing  that  it  was 
^  based  solely  on  the  discovery  of  Canada 
^^Mkjwll   b\  Seba  ( 'a hoi  (wo  centuries  before, 

~    bill  Ihal  is  neither  hen  not  ihere. 


UK  1 1  \m>  <   m  i  u 

.I.VMI  S  DOWI  I  I    I  II  OILMAN 


Thanks  to  the  gentle  climate  and  a 
policy  of  religious  tolerance,  the  new 
colony  was  a  success  from  the  beginning. 
"Englishmen,"  said  an  old  prospectus, 
"become  like  Angels  in  Lord  Baltcmore's 
swede  Province  of  Maryeland."  They  also 
raised  tobacco  and  became  exceedingly 
well-to-do.  A  hundred  pounds  of  tobaCCO 
would  buy  you  a  gallon  of  French  brandy, 
eighty  an  equal  amount  of  Jamaica  rum, 
and  to  any  man  who  could  afford  to  bring 
twenty  armed  retainers  with  him  from  England,  the  Balti- 
mores  granted  two  thousand  acres  of  land  with  the  title  of 
lord  of  the  manor  and  full  manorial  rights.  Slaves  dug  clay 
and  baked  bricks  for  houses  that  grew  steadily  more  refined 
and  luxurious.  Slaves  worked  estates  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
thousand  acres.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  up  and  down  the 
tidewater  country,  there  was  a  feudal  aristocracy  with  highly 
cultivated  tastes,  established  and  apparently  secure  for  all 
time.  So  that  when  Kentucky  was  living  in  homespun  and 
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dread  of  the  Indians,  London  agents  were  receiving  orders  from  the 
Maryland  planters  for  "twelve  ladies'  hats  from  Wagner's  in  Pall  Mall, 
two  quarts  of  milk  of  roses,  and  twenty  pounds  of  perfumed  hair  powder 
of  the  best  quality."  Here  was  Early  American  life  at  its  best. 

Which  explains  why,  when  Washington  was  a  raw  young  town,  and 
travel  was  a  nerve-racking  business  of  noisy  taverns  and  forty  miles  a 
day  in  comfortless  coaches,  tired  senators  and  gentlemen  of  importance 
knew  a  pleasanter  way  of  getting  north.  They  had  themselves  ferried 
across  the  Chesapeake  from  Annapolis  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  then  made  a  house-to-house  progress  by  chaise  up  the  peninsula  to 
Philadelphia.  No  hotel  of  those  times  could  offer  them  what  the  old 
manors  could,  a  bedroom  large  as  the  living  room  of  the  average  modern 
apartment,  with  windows  overlooking  a  terraced  garden  dropping  down 
to  the  Tred  Avon,  the  Wye,  Choptank  or  Miles  River;  candle-lit  dinners 
of  devilled  crabs  and  freshly  baked  ham  with  pale  dry  Madeira  and 
ancient  port;  conversation  about  the  new  law  which  allowed  slaves  to 
eat  terrapin  only  three  days  a  week  instead  of  seven ;  and  coffee  in  high- 
ceilinged  parlors  under  decorous  family  portraits  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  who  was  an  Eastern  Shore  man  himself.  The  curious  might  be 
shown  discolored  parchments  bearing  the  big  beeswax  seal  of  the  Balti- 
mores,  giving  all  persons  to  know  by  these  presents  that  the  manor  called 
Godsgrace,  Inchingham,  Duck  Pye,  Plain  Dealing,  Tewksbury,  or  Knave 
Stand  Off  had  been  granted  to  a  loyal  subject  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1654,  and  the  tale  of  the  growth  of  that  manor  by  marriage,  purchase, 
and  inheritance  might  be  told  again,  while  children  too  small  to  care  about 
such  things  swung  their  legs  on  Chippendale  chairs  and  spooned  mounds 
of  vanilla  ice  cream  out  of  bowls  of  Red  India  china.  But  all  of  that  life 
of  luxury  and  grandeur  was  a  very  long  time  ago. 

It  was  still  a  long  time  ago  when  a  widely  traveled  gentleman  and 
diplomat  named  Bayard  Taylor  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  escape 
from  what  he  solemnly  described  as  "the  stormy  worry  of  American  life" 
without  going  to  Europe  or  even  leaving  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  he 
ouse     wasn't  speaking  of  Maine  or  Florida.  The  haven  that  he  had  found  was 
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practically  undei  the  nones  of  half  u  dozen  great  i  dies  whose 
inhabitants  knen  little  m  nothing  about  it.  Yet  in  order  to 

cvpci  irtH  e  .1  »  nmpletc  i  hangc  i>t  atmosphere  they  liat I  only  to 
make  a  lew  h< >in ^  journey  down  that  ragged  peninsula  which 
(mi  cd  llaltimore  .n  10^  the  (  hesapeake  Ha\ .  < >n  the  Kastei  n 
Shore  ol  Maryland  was  .1  region  where  figs  and  pomegranates 
grew  in  the  open  aii ,  and  (he  sky  assumed  "that  vaslness  and 
distance  which  it  wears  on  the  prairies  except  that  a  soft 
pearl\  gleam  around  its  edges  denoted  the  nearness  of  water." 
Im|xising  old  manors  with  old  gardens  running  wild  behind 
ihem  stood  on  the  hanks  of  « pnet  rivers,  and  old-fashioned 
stores  sold  everything  from  medicines  to  machinery.  He  saw 
a  grapevine  brought  from  Guernsey  in  the  days  of  Charles  II, 
talked  with  elderly  people  who  firmly  helieved  in  the  estab- 
lishment hy  law  ol  different  costumes  for  different  (  lasses  of 
society,  heard  darkies  smging  in  the  dusk,  and  ale  terrapin 
dinners  in  paneled  dining  rooms  whose  dignity  and  antique 
comfort  recalled  l.ngland. 

Everything  moved  in  a  pattern  of  the  past,  sustained  hy  a 
tradition  of  gentility  older  than  the  seventeenth  century  docu- 
ments filed  away  in  the  sleepy  courthouses.  It  was  (  harming, 
of  cours<\  t|„.  open-handed,  hard-to-refuse  hospitality,  the 
tight-hodiccd  ladies  in  stiff  hengaline  who  discussed  geneal- 
ogies mi  seriously,  the  line  of  colored  coachmen  waiting  before 
white  porticoes,  the  warm  dust,  heavy  foliage,  and  still  little 
tow  lis  w  here  an  hour's  walk  was  equal  to  a  night's  rest.  Kvents 
did  not  stir  this  drowsy  air.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  here  that 
emigrants  were  pouring  out  over  the  new  I'ninn  Pacific,  that 
a  Manhattan  matron  had  failed  to  win  Ward  McAllister's 
social  approval,  or  that  Jim  risk  was  involved  in  another 


si  andal.  ...  If  you  wanted  to  est  ape  from  I H 7  I  and  its  <  lal 
lering  horsecars,  you  couldn't  find  a  heller  relreal  than  Ihe 
I  a  lern  Shore.  Kul  it  was  advisable  to  go  soon,  before  the 
hustling  modern  world  stepped  in  and  spoiled  Ihe  picture,  a 
it  inevitably  would.  And  if  such  things  interested  you,  il 
would  pay  you  to  stop  off  at  the  venerable  ( ily  of  N'ewi  a  th- 
in the  neck  of  Delaware,  where,  even  at  that  late  date,  the 
pillory  and  the  whipping  post  were  still  in  use.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  far  below  Newcastle  that  you  notice  the  change. 
Delaware's  rolling  fields  and  the  last  hot -dog  stands  give  way 
to  a  level  wooded  country.  Towns,  filling  stations,  and  hitch- 
hikers thin  out.  Sound  and  hurry  subside  as  the  first  buzzards 
float  motionless  above  Ihe  dark  green  of  sweet  gums,  and  the 
Kastern  Shore  of  Maryland  begins  to  speak  in  a  slow  voice: 

"Allison  House?  No,  sir.  That's  down  in  Talbot  County. 
This  here's  Queen  Anne's.  .  .  .  What  kind  of  cigarettes  was 
that  you  said?" 

The  storekeeper  searches  uncertainly  through  packets  of 
snuff,  flat  brown  plugs  of  tobacco,  and  paper-wrapped  bundles 
of  cheroots.  Well,  sir,  he  had  some  of  those  cigarettes  some- 
wheres.  .  .  .  The  volume  of  trade  is  increased  by  a  dark  atom 
in  faded  pink  that  edges  silently  up  to  the  bags  of  chicken  feed 
before  the  counter,  clutching  a  fruit  jar  and  a  five-cent  piece. 
Overhead  seven  horse  collars  dangle  from  a  beam.  A  stack  of 
galvanized  buckets  shines  beside  the  dull  black  of  the  dead 
■tOVC.  On  a  rear  shelf  stand  tin  lanterns  and  a  row  of  gilt- 

llope  II  oust-,  unollicr  one  of  1 1 • famous  estates  on  die 
I  astern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Atany  of  these  estales  lia\< 
never  lefl   I  lit-  family  from   die  lime  of  the  original  grant 
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In  other  sections  of  tlie  country  tlicre  are  many  lovely  old  places  dating  hack  to  the  pre-Revolution- 
ary  period,  some  of  them  preserved  hv  historical  societies,  some  of  them  quietlv  falling  into  ruin. 
The  Eastern  Shore  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  almost  every  one  of  the  old  places  is  still  quietly  alive 

lettered,  fly-specked  shoe  boxes,  untouched  apparently  since  the  Spanish  war. 
Long  handled  crab  nets  and  a  stock  of  bright  new  oars  lean  in  a  corner  where 
the  molasses  barrel  adds  a  sweet  reek  to  the  odors  of  dry  goods,  groceries, 
kerosene,  and  rubber  boots. 

"Well,  sir,  I  expect  your  best  way  is — Wait  a  minute,  Cherry  Delia,  till  I  show 
these  gentlemen.  You  keep  right  on  down  this  road  three — no,  I  reckon  about 
four  mile,  till  you  see  a  white  house  standin'  behind  a  couple  of  poplar  trees. 
Then  you  bear  left  'round  the  woods  about  two  mile  more  till  you  see  a  shell  road 
leadin'  off  to  the  left.  Follow  that  about  a  mile  and  a  half  till  you  come  to  a  cross- 
roads where  there's  an  old  loblolly  pine  standin'  in  the  corner  of  a  corn  field. 
Turn  right  there  and  it'll  bring  you  out  on  the  highway.  From  there  you  go 
straight  ahead.  You  can't  miss  it,  gentlemen." 

You  can,  though.  There  may  be  a  straight,  open  road  somewhere  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  but  it's  hard  to  find.  Whitewashed  board  fences  keep  pace  with  the  car  for 

a  few  moments,  shutting  in  the  soft  green  of 
young  wheat  and  the  brown  of  ploughed  land, 
pancake  level.  Then  the  thick  timber  walls  out 
all  vision  like  a  tunnel,  and  half  an  hour's 
twisted  driving  produces  only  a  solitary  Negro 
in  a  drunken-wheeled  buggy. 

"Yassuh.  Lemme  see  now.  They's  a  ole  lob- 
lolly pine  stannin'  in  de  fence  row  at  Mistuh 
Tichenor's  place.  Or  does  you  mean  'at  one 
down  to  Miss  Maria  Hemsley's  wif  de  fish- 
hawkses'  nes'  in  it?  .  .  .  Oh,  Allison  House? 
Jus'  keep  right  on  roun'  de  bend  of  de  road 
till  you  sees  a  big  white  gate.  ..." 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  you 
New  York's  traffic  is  pounding  horns  in  the  six 
o'clock  rush,  harassed  policemen  snap  precise 
directions  and  all  the  complex  machinery  nec- 
essary to  close  Manhattan's  day  is  in  motion. 
You  could,  if  you  hurried  a  little,  get  back 
there  in  time  for  a  late  dinner  and  the  last  act 
of  a  show.  But  nothing  hurries  here  at  sunset 
except  a  small  colored  boy  running  to  open  a 
five-barred  gate.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  Allison  House, 
and  right  up  that  way  is  the  New  Road.  You 
couldn't  sell  it  for  (Continued  on  page  90) 


At  the  top  of  th 


page  is  Ratcliffe  M  anor 
grouped  here  above  and  below 
are  views  of  Readb  ourne,  both 
in  the  best  Eastern  Shore  style 
of  red  brick  with  white  trim 
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MIDDY  TKACK 
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Photogriiph*  bv 

KIKK  \\  II  KINSON 


Not  'W  eatlier  clear, 
track  fast,  but  a  good 
soggy  Jay  for  the  muddcrs 
at  Belmont.  If  you  look 
carefully  around  the  center  of  the  page  you  will  see  Omaha 
(Numher  1)  on  his  way  to  the  Belmont  Stakes  last  year,  un- 
deterred by  wind  or  weather.  At  tlic  lower  left,  two  bookies 
take  shelter  to  muse  on  the  probable  odds  in  the  next  race 
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Color 


Awarded  the  place  of  honor  in  almost  every 
effective  decorating  scheme  because  of 
their  vibrant  beauty  and  stimulating  glamor, 
Polished  Plate  Glass  mir- 
rors win  new  distinction 
and  present  newer,  even 

INCREASES  THE  GLAMOR  OF  ««•  appealing possibiii- 

ties  now  that  they  are  avail- 
able in  colors.  Picture 
to  yourself  how  richly 
and  warmly  a  mirrored 
screen,  a  dominant  wall 
mirror,  or  a  larger  mirror  over  the  mantel 
—  in  deep  or  delicate  blue,  in  peach  or  in 
green  —  would  reflect  the  room  in  which 
you  sit  and  read  this  magazine.   Ask  any 
L*0'F  glass  distributor  for  further  details. 
LibbeyOwens*Ford  Glass  Company, Toledo. 
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Those  who  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rare  privi-  become  more  marked  than  ever,  for  Cadillac  has  deliberately 

leges  which  Cadillac  and  La  Salle  owners  enjoy,  can  still  be  planned  its  1936  creations  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  Royal 

better  served  than  ever  before  by  a  number  of  excellent  cars  Family  of  Motordom  and  all  other  cars  in  the  world.  /  /  »■  Those 

of  lower  price.  /  /  *  The  whole  industry  has  moved  forward—  who  revel  in  the  special  ease  and  elegance  and  the  pronounced 

mostly  in  the  direction  of  massed  demand  and  sprightly  appear-  distinction  which  Cadillac  and  La  Salle  provide  for  their 

ance  and  performance;  but,  of  course,  Cadillac  has  been,  as  owners,  simply  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  anything  else, 

always,  in  the  forefront  of  that  forward  movement.  /  /  t  In  fact,  1 1 1  The  briefest  of  experiences,  either  at  the  wheel  or  as  a  chauf- 

the  difference  and  the  distinction  in  Cadillac  and  La  Salle  have  feured  passenger,  will  prove  this  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

*\fodel  illustrated  $1255.  Montlily  payments  to  suit  your  purse.  Prices  list  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Special  equipment  extra. 
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DIRECT 


1 


Midnights  from  New  York  Mid-town  Piers 
Moining  arrivals  abroad:  11  A.  M.  at 
Southampton;  direct  docking  alongside 
boat  trains  at  Cherbourg  and  Bremen 

Bremen 

furopa 


To  Cobh, 
Plymouth, 


Columbus 


Cherbourg, 
Bremen 


The  "Famous  Four"  Expresses 
IRELAND   •   ENGLAND   •   FRANCE    •  GERMANY 
A  Sailing  Every  Wednesday  Midnight 

Item  yorh  ♦  Hamburg 
Hanso  *  Deutschlonti 

TO  IRELAND,  ENGLAND,  GERMANY 
Hapag  111.  5.  St  £0U15  . .  .  Lloyd  5.  5.  Berlin 

To  the  XIth  OLYMPICS,  Aug.  1  to  16 
Berlin,  Germany 


Literature  and  Reservations 


Hamburg  American  One  ♦  north  German  CloyD  m 


57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


kNTA,  C.  &  S.  Bank  Bldg.  BALTIMORE,  323  N.  Charles  St.  BOSTON,  252  Boylston  St.  BUFFALO,  11  W.  Genesee  St.  CHICAGO,  130  W.  Rondolph  St.  CINCINNATI,  2301  Carew  Tower. 
LEVELAND,  1430 Euclid  Ave.  DETROIT,  1205 Washington  Blvd.  HOUSTON, 51 5 Cotton  Ex.  Bldg.  IOS  ANGELES,620So.  Hill  St.  MEMPHIS,317Cotton  Ex.  Bldg.  NEW  ORLEANS,  1713Amer.  Bank  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  1711  Walnut  St.   PITTSBURGH,  407  Wood  St.   SAN  FRANCISCO,  289  Post  St.   SEATTLE,  5532  White-Henry-Stuorl  Bldg.   ST.  LOUIS,  903  Locust  St. 
EDMONTON,  10057  Jasper  Ave.    MONTREAL,  1178  Phillips  Place.    TORONTO,  45  Richmond  St.  W.  VANCOUVER,  525  Seymour  St.     WINNIPEG,  673  Main  St. 

A  COMPLETE   SERVICE.  WITHOUT   EXTRA   COST,   IS  OFFERED   YOU   BY   OUR    LOCAL   AUTHORIZED   TRAVEL  AGENTS. 
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June,  1936! 


HOW  MUCH  uwuUitcott 


to  aee. 


AS  much  as  the  rental  of  a  cottage  at 
the  seashore!  Or  as  much  as  its 
running  expenses  for  the  season!  Or 
hardly  as  much  as  a  cheap  automobile! 
That's  all. 

Yet  you  will  have  at  least  six  weeks  of  luxurious 
First  Class  travel  on  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Orient 
to  show  for  it!  If  you  go  Tourist,  the  cost  is  con- 
siderably less. 

In  many  respects  a  trip  to  Japan  is  the  cheapest 
vacation  you  can  take  this  summer — considering 
the  things  you  do  and  see,  and  the  life-long  mem- 
ories you  store  up !  The  amazingly  low  cost  is  due 
to  three  fortunate  circumstances:  Steamship  fares 
are  the  lowest  in  the  world  for  the  distance 
traveled  and  quality  of  service;  the  yen  exchange 
is  heavily  in  your  favor;  and  the  Japan  Tourist 
Bureau  provides  a  series  of  all-inclusive  itineraries 
showing  you  The  Island  Empire  at  lowest 
expense ! 

Consult  your  travel  agent  at  once — or  write  to  the  nearest  office 
below  for  fascinating  literature  and  detailed  itineraries. 

JAPAN     TOURIST  BUREAU 

551  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  or  1151  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  or  c/ o  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  25  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


From  sea  to  sea 
by  inland  waters 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

Our  intention  —  circumstances 
permitting — was  to  navigate  the 
Ranee,  with  its  violent  tide,  for  ten 
miles  till  we  came  to  the  first  lock 
at  Le  Chatelier,  after  which  we 
should  find  ourselves  for  some  109 
miles  in  the  glassy  Canal  DTlle-et- 
Rance  and  River  Vilaine.  Next 
would  follow  another  thirty-one 
miles  of  tidal  waters,  which  should 
bring  us  out  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Altogether  there  would  be  150 
miles,  varied  by  some  sixty  locks 
and  countless  bridges,  whose  least 
headway  would  be  about  eight  feet. 
But  the  depth  of  water?  That  had 
to  be  ascertained:  here  was  the 
peak  of  incertitude,  for  definite  in- 
formation beyond  the  first  lock  was 
still  unobtainable. 

This  first  ten-mile  stretch  to  Le 
Chatelier,  if  tricky,  is  extraor- 
dinarily lovely.  Its  bays  and  creeks, 
islands,  villages,  ancient  spires, 
water-mills,  backwaters,  orchards, 
stone  shrines,  arbors,  and  furrowed 
fields  bring  rest  and  solace  to 
mariners'  eyes  after  contesting  with 
the  boisterous  English  Channel. 
Here  a  charming  chateau  with  its 
battlements  and  oaks  as  old  as  the 
Middle  Ages;  full  of  romance, 
steeped  in  history.  There  a  small 
ship-building  yard  with  its  jetty 
and  wooden  ships.  But  then  comes 
the  modern  suspension  bridge  of 
St.  Hubert,  and  soon  the  bold 
stream  meanders  narrowly  till  at 
Le  Chatelier  it  becomes  little  more 
than  a  mere  gut. 

When  once  the  gates  open  again 
it  is  to  find  oneself  traveling 
through  a  delicious  green  land- 
scape, along  a  placid  rush-lined, 
canalized  river,  past  restful  farms 
into  that  sleepy  old  Dinan  which 
straggles  from  the  waterside  to  a 
hill-top  surmounted  by  a  four- 
teenth-century castle,  Gothic 
churches,  and  quaint  sixteenth  cen- 
tury houses.  We  secured  to  the 
quay  just  where  the  first  Roman 
explorers  landed  from  their  open 
boats,  lowered  both  our  masts,  fes- 
tooned the  yacht's  sides  with  pro- 
tective pneumatic  tires,  and  then 
passed  under  the  low  bridge. 
Henceforth  we  must  rely  on  our 
marine  motor. 

These  Bretons,  with  their  pic- 
turesque customs  and  costumes, 
their  Celtic  independence  and 
mysticism,  their  piety  and  frugal- 
ity, may  seem  a  little  serious  and 
incomprehensible  to  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  one  learns 
to  love  the  Bretons,  with  their  great 
kindliness  and  poverty,  their  in- 
dustrious lives  and  cleanly  cottages. 
Mostly  it  is  the  middle-aged  wife 
in  her  black  frock  who  opens  each 
lock  and,  when  not  so  employed 
(till  her  husband  returns  from  the 
fields),  she  is  everlastingly  toiling 
at  her  house  duties,  washing  clothes 
at  the  bankside  till  lantern-light, 
churning  butter,  or  chasing  the 
milked  cows. 

Our  first  day  via  some  of  these 
locks,  sweeping  down  avenues  of 
overhanging    trees    like  Gothic 


arches,  thrusting  our  progress  be- 
yond white  and  yellow  waterlilies, 
out  into  the  open  country  away 
from  dusty  roads,  with  sometimes 
a  red-roofed  hamlet,  but  often  a 
long  stretch  of  verdant  remoteness, 
and  the  cleanest  water  all  the  time 
— was  a  glorious  experience,  unfor- 
gettable, and  surpassing  any  of  our 
cruising  across  Holland.  At  night 
we  could  stop  where  we  wished, 
cook  our  dinner  in  peace  and  quiet, 
or  take  a  meal  in  the  village  inn. 
From  a  cool  deep  cellar  would  be 
brought  the  famous  Breton  cider  or 
(after  the  establishment  of  friend- 
ship) some  rare  bottle  of  white 
wine  that  had  lain  undisturbed 
through  many  years. 

But  it  is  the  bargees  whose 
acquaintance  one  especially  re- 
spects and  values.  The  skippers  are 
nature's  gentlemen,  courteous, 
obliging,  informative,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  their  women-folk  as 
witty  as  contented.  And  why  not? 
These  motor-driven  barges  trade 
between  St.  Malo  and  Rennes: 
some  of  them  even  to  Nantes.  The 
skipper  -not  merely  steers  but  is  a 
mechanic,  while  his  wife  does  the 
cooking  and  housework,  then  comes 
to  sit  aft  and  yarn  with  her  hus- 
band. One  hand  is  carried  to  work 
the  ropes  in  locks  and  generally  as- 
sist. Imagine  a  nomadic  life,  float- 
ing past  greenery,  taking  your 
house  with  you  all  the  time,  and 
no  jealousy  of  neighbors,  no  rent  tc 
pay,  no  factory  hours  to  obey,  but 
just  sufficient  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing ship  pride,  and  never  any 
chance  of  monotony.  These  bargee' 
families  intermarry;  they  are  of 
the  water,  a  race  apart,  and  form 
a  fine  Brotherhood  of  Boats.  Many 
of  us  cannot  help  admitting  that' 
the  secret  of  happiness,  the  perfect 
design  of  living,  is  theirs.  And  the 
spotless  cleanliness  of  their  apart- 
ment down  below  is  worth  noting. 

At  noon  each  day,  these  barges 
(they  call  them  chalands  in 
France)  will  stop  engines  and  tie 
up  to  a  tree.  A  table  is  then  spread 
on  deck,  a  bottle  of  wine  uncorked, 
and  a  meal  enjoyed  under  some 
sheltering  branches.  Then  off  again 
till  nightfall,  and  up  next  morn 
with  the  first  rays  of  light.  A  life  of 
healthy  freedom  these  water  gipsies 
have  chosen.  Especially  was  I  im- 
pressed by  the  chaland  Fleur  dt 
Mai.  If  ever  there  was  a  happy  ship 
it  was  this  Mayflower,  a  real  famih 
affair.  Besides  the  skipper  and  hie 
assistant  was  his  very  motherm 
wife  sitting  darning  socks.  Undeil 
the  awning  amidships,  where  boxe; 
of  scarlet  geraniums  added  brilliant! 
color,  were  the  children  playing 
with  their  toys  or  making  sane 
castles  on  the  deck.  Aft  in  his  hoii 
kennel  reclined  a  silky  black  span-j 
iel,  with  his  ears  alert  for  the  nexli 
pair  of  creaking  lock-gates. 

And  so  our  pleasant  progress) 
went  on  leisurely.  We  never  saw 
more  than  two  yachts  under  way, 
or  three  at  the  most.  Occasionally 
in  some  of  the  reaches  we  just' 
touched  the  bottom,  but  always  gol 
free  after  short  delay;  and  had  wa 
stuck  badly,  then  a  friendly  find 
thrown  from  a  passing  barge  would 
have  jerked  us  off.  The  perpetual 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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^Mcincirl^icKeUeu 

MURRAY    BAY, CANADA 


•  Far  down  the  great  Si.  Lawrence — yet  easily  and  quickly  reached 
by  train,  river  steamer  or  automobile — stands  this  favorite  resort 
hotel  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  famous  and  picturesque  gathering  places 
of  the  New  World!  Here  you  join  a  world  of  sports,  gayety  and 
brilliant  living,  in  a  genuinely  Continental  atmosphere.  The  hotel 
itself,  the  surrounding  villages,  the  traditions  are  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury in  spirit — the  riding  stable,  salt  water  pool,  golf  course  and 
other  facilities  distinctly  up  to  the  minute!  For  as  little  as  $8  per 
day.  of  course  including  room  with  bath  and  meals,  all  this  is  wait- 
ing for  your  enjoyment.  Season,  June  to  September. 

Apply  to  John  0.  Evans.  Manager,  Manoir  Richelieu.  Murray  Bay.  Quebec,  or 
Canada  Steamship  Linen  office*  in  principal  citie*,  or  your  local  Travel  Agent. 
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Bausch  &  Lomb  7x35  Binocular,  $8  6 


'BACK  IT! 


To  get  the  real  thrills  from  watching  polo,  you  must  pro- 
ject yourself  right  out  onto  the  field,  where  you  can  see  all  the  action.  A 
fine  binocular — a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular — will  do  that  for  you.  And 
atthe  track,  for  yachting,  touring — wherever  you  want  a  far  view  and  a 
clear  view — it  makes  watching  better  sport.  •  Send  for  40-page  catalog 
that  explains  how  to  select  a  binocular  and  describes  eleven  models  of 
the  famous  B  &  L  glass.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  265  Lomb  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUS 


^  6  LOMB 


THE    WORLD'S    BEST  -   BY    ANY  TEST 


A  championship  golf  course  amid 
scenic  splendour;  dependable  ponies 
to  carry  you,  guides  to  lead  you  over 
the  mountain  trails;  a  warmed  open- 
air  swimming  pool;  rainbow  and 
speckled  trout  fishing;  hiking,  climb- 
ing, loafing  —  there's  something  for  everyone  every 
moment  of  every  happy  day  at  Jasper  National  Park. 

Canadian  National's  Jasper  Park  Lodge  offers  you  your 
own  cabin  to  accommodate  your  entire  family  and  staff; 
other  cabins  of  one  and  two  suites  and  from  four  to  six- 
teen rooms.  Delightful  social  life,  dancing,  music, 
superb  cuisine.  Jasper  Golf  Week,  Sept.  6-12  inclusive. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  Paul,  to 
Jasper  and  Vancouver.  For  booklets,  rail  fares,  etc.,  call  or  write 

BOSTON  CINCINNATI  DETROIT 

186  Tremont  St.  206  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg.  1523  Washington  Blvd. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.    LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

922  15th  St.  N.W.      607  So.  Grand  Ave.  648  Market  St. 


NEW  YORK 
673  Fifth  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1500  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 
4  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 


EVERYWHERE       IN  CANADA 


Any  country  kouse  every  J une 

{Illustrated  on  page  76) 

June  is  the  month  we  particularly  dedicate  to  brides;  possibly 
because  it  is  almost  certain  to  contain  the  greatest  number 
of  sunny  days,  quite  essential  to  a  lovely  wedding.  It  also 
may  contribute  to  the  reasons  for  the  dreamy  contemplation  of 
this  bride.  No  doubt  the  lustrous  satin  dressing  table  with  its 
French  mirror  and  Bisque  figures  for  lamps  from  the  Hampton 
Shops  with  the  gold  dressing  table  set  from  Black,  Starr  and 
Frost-Gorham  have  much  to  do  with  this  mood.  Perfectly  price- 
less to  her  is  the  bouquet  which  will  presently  bring  forth  much 
exclaiming  and  soft  murmurs  from  friends  and  relatives.  Max 
Schling  created  it,  which  is  to  say  that  the  traditions  associated 
with  brides'  bouquets  will  be  observed  but  in  a  fresh,  modern 
manner,  as  unusual  flowers  and  subtle  combinations  are  Mr. 
Schling's  forte..  The  wedding  gown  of  satin  is  another  reason  for 
intense  interest  in  this  happy  day,  particularly  as  it  comes  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman.  This  one  has  a  train  and  jacket  in  one  which 
is  a  clever  idea.  Tiny  buttons  fasten  the  front  of  the  gown  and 
form  the  only  decoration.  Smooth,  close-fitting  satin  leaves  the 
lines  of  the  gown  as  the  highlight.  Orange  blossoms  crown  the 
head  and  with  them  can  be  worn  a  long  lace  veil  or  a  short, 
filmy  one.  Two  blouses  perfect  for  the  going-away  suit;  one  in 
satin,  severely  tailored  after  a  man's  shirt  with  pleats  and  tied 
with  the  conventional  black  bow,  and  a  more  frivolous  sheer  type 
embroidered  all  over.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  has  these  one-of-a-kind 
blouses.  The  hat  is  blue  and  green  straw  with  blue  wings  and 
veiling  which  gives  the  smartest  kind  of  feeling  to  a  costume. 
This  would  be  lovely  with  the  traveling  suit.  The  finest  kind  of 
lingerie  is  the  bride's  delight  too.  This  set  is  of  satin,  lace 
trimmed,  and  the  fulled  front  is  very  flattering.  All  this  lingerie 
is  especially  designed  for  each  individual.  Hat  and  lingerie 
come  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  too.  Arthur  Gilmore  designs  lug- 
gage which  all  brides  adore.  The  shoe  box  is  velvet,  lined  in 
sections  so  that  many  other  articles  can  be  carried  without  fear 
of  confusion.  The  suitcase,  shoebox,  and  trunk  all  match  of 
course  and  are  made  of  especially  prepared  hide  which  will  give 
years  of  service  to  the  fortunate  owner. 

ON  PAGE  77  The  quaint  bridesmaids'  frocks  will  cause 
much  excitement.  Of  course  they  can  be  made  up  in  any  color 
combination,  but  we  chose  subtle  orchid  shades  with  net  hats  in 
contrasting  colors,  with  magenta  velvet  ribbons  streaming  down 
the  back.  The  ruffles  will  be  particularly  effective  as  they  trail 
down  the  aisle.  Jay  Thorpe.  A  green  dotted  house  coat  will  create 
raptures  for  it  is  of  tie  silk,  perfectly  tailored,  and  lined  with 
white  and  tied  with  a  white  bow.  To  complete  the  set,  there  is  a 
white  gown  trimmed  with  green  and  a  green  monogram  to  iden- 
tify it  for  one's  own,  just  another  of  the  specially  made  trousseau 
pieces  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  The  going-away  suit  from  Bon- 
wit  Teller  has  the  softest  gray  fox  collar  to  bring  out  the  gray 
in  the  rough  weave  suit.  A  luscious  shade  of  dusky  pink  forms 
the  blouse.  Another  wedding  set  which  will  delight  the  bride  is 
of  soft  satin,  lace  arranged  most  alluringly  and  with  a  kick  pleat 
of  chiffon  in  the  draped  front.  The  other  pieces  match  of  course. 
The  pajamas  come  in  a  shade  of  peach  called  "dawn"  which  just 
describes  it.  Such  a  flattering  shade,  too.  Combined  with  lace,  it 
is  perfect.  Bonwit  Teller.  Shoes  from  Lawrence  Parker  are  red 
and  blue  suede,  brown  with  white  accents,  and  boudoir  mules  of 
pastel  colored  flower  pattern  harmonize  with  various  negligees. 

ON  PAGE  78  Here  is  a  spread  which  will  delight  the  eyes 
and  palates  of  the  bride  and  her  guests.  On  the  extension  table 
from  Charak,  first  is  placed  the  handsome  cloth  from  the  Maison 
de  Linge.  It  is  of  finest  linen  with  inserts  of  lace  in  a  long  oval. 
The  napkins  match.  The  bride  is  seen  cutting  the  cake  from 
Dean's,  which  is  mammoth  in  three  layers  and  beautifully 
decorated.  Tea  service,  candelabra,  and  flat  silver  of  Georg 
Jensen's  individual  style  are  the  envy  of  all  who  see  them,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  like  a  modern  touch.  Maddox  and  Miller's 
plates  in  the  white  and  gold  "Diane"  pattern  harmonize  for  they 
are  tradition  personified.  Cups  and  saucers  from  Black,  Starr 
and  Frost-Gorham  carry  out  this  same  scheme.  In  lace  from  Jay 
Thorpe,  the  bride's  mother  looks  on  in  admiration,  while  those 
who  see  her  so  smartly  gowned,  return  the  compliment.  The  little 
flower  girl  is  delightful  in  turquoise  with  magenta  sash  which 
picks  up  the  colors  worn  by  the  bridesmaids.  Bonwit  Teller. 
Finally,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  bride  and  do  not  trust  your- 
self with  all  the  thousands  of  details  which  must  be  exactly 
right,  go  to  the  Wedding  Embassy  with  your  problems  which 
will  be  solved  promptly  under  the  most  pleasant  conditions. 
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NEW  WEDDING  SILVER 


Eventide 


f/r«///y  ^Sttdetf  ^eazttd€  sftj 

7  c/    UN 


FETTERED   BY  TRADITION 


^  <»ii hi;  modern  thai  von  arc —  your  tabic  silver  should  reflect  the  bright 
ni'«  grace  that  i-  vmir>!     •  Eventide  i-  designed  for  you.     •  The  hand 

o  I  I  Cornam  craft-man  modeled  il  in  Swift  modern  lines  —  then  touched 
it  with  a  rich  Moral  motif.  Smart  for  "little  dinner-"*.  ..  formal  for  grand 
occasions!  •  Fault  knife,  each  fork,  each  silver  spoon  has  that  rare  pre- 
eision  of  weight  and  balance  which  sensitive  finger  lip-  identify  with 
Gorbam.  •  Start  your  Eventide  -<-t  with  a  service  for  four  or  six  persons 
...It  can  be  added  to.  even  one  hundred  >ears  from  now.  Get  illustrated 
price  lists  on  Kventide  or  any  Gorham  pattern  from  your  jeweler  or 
the  Gorlmni  Company.  Providence,  Khode  Island ...  since  1831. 


BRILLIANTLY  CONCEIVED 
THE  PRODUCT  OF  THEIR  OWN  SPIRITED 
AND  INFORMED  TASTE  IN  LIVING 
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Visit 


South 
Africa! 


Devil's  Chim- 
ney, Drakens- 
berg  Mountains 


A  Johannesburg,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1936,  to  January  15, 
1937,  the  Empire  Exhibit  will 
blazon  forth  the  splendid  ad- 
vance of  the  "Sunny  Sub-Con- 
tinent" and  the  progress  of 
Britain's  far-flung  dominions. 
Visit  this  impressive  exposi- 
tion in  the  "City  of  Sunshine 
and  Gold".  Take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  tours  to 
South  Africa's  famous  wonder 
sights — view  Victoria  Falls, 
motor  through  the  vast  game 
reserve  of  Kruger  National 
Park,  see  the  mysterious  Zim- 
babwe Ruins,  picturesque 
Zulus,  great  gold  and  diamond 
mines,  and  the  tomb  of  Rhodes, 
the  "Empire  Builder". 
Fascinating,  too,  are  gay  Dur- 
ban, the  Valley  of  a  Thousand 
Hills,  the  weird  Karoo,  the 
Cango  Caves,  gay  seaside  re- 
sorts, and  the  varied  attrac- 
tions of  the  Cape  Province. 
Modern  railways,  airplanes, 
and  motor  buses,  and  excellent 
hotels,  assure  ample  travel 
comfort. 

The  glories  of  South  Africa 
await  you!  An  exhilarating  cli- 
mate! Exotic  flowers  in  wild 
profusion,  charming  hospital- 
ity. 


Detailed  information  from  all 
leading  tourist  and  travel  agents. 

Come  to 

South  Africa 


Two  Looks 
for  your  library 

THE  DOG  BOOK 

Bob  Becker,  the  Outdoor  Editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  well- 
known  authority  on  dogs  has  re- 
cently gotten  out  this  book  in 
pamphlet  form,  with  almost  one 
hundred  pages  of  text  and  photo- 
graphs. He  covers  the  field  of  buy- 
ing, feeding,  house-breaking  of  pup- 
pies; and  their  care,  and  gives  a 
brief  description  of  each  breed  ac- 
cording to  origin,  size,  color  and 
characteristics.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
narily complete  and  compact  work 
for  every  dog  owner  or  prospective 
owner.  It  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Tribune 
Square,  Chicago. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATION 

The  latest  book  covering  the 
art  of  home  decoration  takes  you 
through  the  details  of  furniture 
design  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present — period  and  modern. 
The  author  is  Joseph  Aronson,  one 
of  New  York's  best  known  interior, 
architects  and  furniture  designers. 
It  includes  more  than  two  hun- 
dred photographic  illustrations  and 
many  line  drawings,  and  not  only 
tells  you,  but  shows  you,  how 
to  choose  and  how  to  arrange.  It 
covers  not  only  the  furniture  as- 
pects, but  lighting,  mixing  paints, 
qualities  of  the  various  woods,  and 
many  other  items  of  interest  to 
help  create  a  beautiful  home. 
Crown  Publishers,  New  York. 

From  sea  to  sea 
by  inland  waters 

(Continued  jrom  page  84) 

variety  of  the  scenery — sometimes 
a  chateau  with  its  park  lands,  at 
other  stages  a  wonderful  view  look- 
ing down  on  to  a  well-cultivated 
valley,  or  some  long  miles  through 
a  forest  cutting  and  then  out  on 
to  a  miniature  lake — was  a  daily 
pleasure.  To  wake  on  a  summer's 
morning,  with  another  twelve  hours 
of  this  sort  before  us,  seemed  like 
earthly  paradise;  we  felt  that  all 
desires  for  anything  else  had  van- 
ished quite  completely. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  outskirts 
of  a  town,  with  its  sophisticated 
citizens,  its  mean  houses  and  dirt. 
Here  was  Rennes,  here  followed 
smoky  factories,  ugly  chimneys, 
electric-light  works,  railway  lines, 
noisy  motor  lorries — Rennes,  a 
university  town  and  well  remem- 
bered a  generation  ago  during  the 
trial  of  Dreyfus  at  this  one-time 
Breton  capital. 

We  were  glad  to  pass  on  through 
its  locks  to  fair  regions  that  occa- 
sionally suggested  the  heart  of 
Holland  and  then  resembled  some 
upper  Thames  reach  near  Henley. 
Now  also  came  picturesque  ancient 
water-mills,  country  homes  with 
lawns  running  down  to  a  balustrade 
of  stone,  and  a  Canadian  canoe 
lying  idly  by  the  steps;  tall  willows, 
and  haystacks  cunningly  fashioned 


around  small  trees,  and  oxen  draw- 
ing the  farmers'  carts.  But  soon,  for 
several  miles,  the  navigation  cre- 
ated some  anxiety  by  the  meander- 
ing channel  and  occasional  shal- 
lows, yet  still  we  went  on  slowly 
if  a  bit  cautiously. 

A  halt  at  Saturday  noon  to  pur- 
chase from  a  waterside  village  to- 
morrow's meat  and  groceries,  to 
replenish  with  oil  for  the  motor, 
to  seek  out  the  local  bakery,  was  to 
enjoy  experiences  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. The  sight  of  our  white  yawl 
from  England  was  akin  to  visitors 
from  another  planet.  Stupefaction! 
Incredible!  But  the  butcher  also 
surprised  us  in  his  turn.  He  was  the 
local  mayor,  the  big  man  of  the 
district,  who  drove  about  in  his 
smart  automobile.  Inside  the  latter, 
reclining  on  the  cushions  were  his 
weigh-scales  and  the  joints  of  beef! 
It  was  real  waterside  shopping, 
with  no  sort  of  inconvenience.  And 
when  we  purchased  smoked  bacon, 
that  was  easier  still:  we  had  only 
to  walk  over  the  bridge  to  a  me- 
diaeval cottage  where  an  old  woman 
kept  a  tavern  as  a  sideline.  Clatter- 
ing across  her  stone  floor  to  a  wide, 
ancient  fireplace,  she  put  her  arm 
up  the  chimney  and  pulled  down  a 
cured  side  of  pig,  which  she  called 
lard!  But  it  was  real  bacon. 

So  we  came  to  Malon,  after  an- 
other series  of  reaches  that  needed 
all  our  caution,  though  the  best 
water  was  discovered  about  two 
yards  from  the  right  bank.  Here 
was  the  last  of  our  locks,  and  we 
moored  alongside  a  hayfield  with 
no  other  sign  of  habitation  than 
the  lock-keeper's  cottage.  I  can 
think  of  no  happier  retreat  for 
peace  and  beauty  than  this  resting 
place,  with  its  rich  greens  and 
leafage,  and  the  distant  hills  emer- 
ald crowned.  Assuredly  it  was  hot, 
but  just  below  was  a  wide  weir, 
whose  cascades  made  a  cooling 
shower  bath.  The  lame  lock-keeper, 
a  man  of  singularly  polite  manners 
and  soft  soothing  voice,  informed 
us  that  we  were  the  first  English 
yacht  to  arrive  this  season. 

But  it  was  he  who  broke  the  news 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  for 
three  or  four  days.  Beyond  the  lock 
was  the  tidal  River  Vilaine,  which 
was  so  shallow  that  with  our 
draught  {Al/2  feet)  we  could  not 
float  till  New  Moon  brought  the 
spring  tides  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  On  walking  down  the 
riverside,  this  news  appeared  all 
too  true:  in  midstream  a  shoal  of 
stones  rose  well  above  the  surface. 
We  were  a  little  alarmed,  but  spent 
the  intervening  period  overhauling 
motor,  spring-cleaning  ship,  doing 
a  hundred  odd  jobs;  and  Wednes- 
day saw  us  breakfasting  by  lamp- 
light. Then  through  the  lock. 

Now  the  tide  failed  to  rise  quite 
as  high  as  predicted,  and  for  the 
first  few  miles — just  so  far  as  the 
lofty  bridge  of  Saint  Marc — we 
found  the  most  difficult  portion 
throughout  Brittany.  The  lock- 
keeper  was  even  doubtful  if  we 
should  float  all  that  way  till 
after  another  twenty-four  hours. 
So,  not  daring  to  use  our  engine 
(lest  the  propeller  blades  might  be 
smashed)  we  poled  the  yacht  down- 
stream as  if  we  were  navigating 


ADVENTURE  CALLS 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Slip  away  for  a  holiday  in  quaint  Olc 
World  Quebec.  You  have  a  tryst  to 
keep  with  the  drifted  pink  and  white! 
of  apple  blossom  and  the  fresh  green 

of  small  leafed  trees. 
Now  is-- the  time  to  browse  leisurely 
through  the  countryside,  uncrowded 
and  undisturbed.    The  Norman  farms 
and  Manors  are  lovely  in  the  soft 
Quebec  sunshine.  The  wayside  Inns 
are  comfortable  and  the  rates  reas- 
onable. The'  Cuisine  Canadienne" 
unsurpassed. 

Your  Local  Information  Bureau  can  supply  ! 
you  with  free  maps  and  illustrated  book- 
I  ets,  or  write  direct  to: 
QUEBEC  PROVINCIAL  TOURIST  BUREAU  |: 
Quebec  -  Prov.  Quebec  -  Canada  3- 


word  to  the 


BRIDE 


Wax  sculpture  by  Luis  Hidalgo 

To  get  your  man,  or  to  keep  your  man,  don'! 
disdain  Cupid's  help,  young  things.  And  ti 
be  sure  of  Cupid's  help,  go  where  Cupid  is 
That's  MEXICO. 

EVERY  trip  to  Mexico  is  a  honeymoon 
Especially  for  those  who  sail  the  blue-greet 
waters  of  Lake  P6tzcuo.ro,  who  thrill  to  th> 
semi-tropic  beauty  of  Uruapan,  who 
on  the  white  sands  of  Mexico's  all-ye 
Riviera  .  .  .  for  those  whose  itinerarie 
include  hospitable  Oaxaca  and  the  amazin 
ancient  cities  of  Monte  Alban  and  Mitla 
romantic  Guanajuato,  gay  Guadalajara,  vet 
dant  Jalapa,  scenic  Texolo  Falls,  quaint  ol< 
Alvarado. 

Charming  country  inns  offer  modem  com 
forts  in  all  the  above  places.  Most  of  then 
are  but  overnight  by  Pullman-equipped  trail 
service  from  Mexico  City.  You  can't  see  aJ 
of  Mexico  in  one  trip,  but  you'll  get  a  tast 
for  it  that  will  bring  you  back  again 
again.  You'll  just  LOVE  it. 

Your  nearest  tourist  agent  will  gladly  sub 
mit  itinerary  to  suit  your  travel  tastes.  T< 
be  sure  he  includes  a  number  of  MEXICO': 
THRILLING  BYWAYS  in  your  honeymoon 
take  this  advertisement  with  you  when  yoi 
visit  him. 

National  Railways  of  Mexicc 

201  North  Wells  Building         Chicago,  Illinoi 

Only  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you 
post-paid  a  handsome  1-color  lithographed 
Pictorial  Map  ol  Merico — a  fascinating 
preview  of  your  own  trip  through  Mexico's 

byways. 


Mexico 
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Luggage 

lor  summer  travel 

Smirl  trmmki 
ftr  l-..4t\-.li.'\  irrtn* 
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Trtvtling  (*sts 
tbt  mtJtrn  m.mn<r 


VUITTON  Ttmkt  ami  Smwr 

Arthur 

Gil  more 


Your  Cellar 

should  contain 

file  OI7 7y  18-year- 
old  straight  whiskey 
on  the  market,  bot- 
tled in  bond  at  the 
original  distillery, 
by  the  original  dis- 
tiller  under  su- 
pervision of  the 
U.  S.  Govern- 
ment 

100  PROOF 


mime  jungle  river  Aided  by  the 
w  ind,  slightly  touching  bottom  with 
our  keel  perhaps  a  do/.en  limes,  we 
passed  mulct  S.iliil  M.in  .  ii  .pen- 
sion bridge  alter  two  hours,  st.it  ted 
the  motor,  and  now  had  nine  feet 
everywhere,  save  !"i  one  01  two 
awkward  sei  lions  lower  down. 

Oh!  Yes.  This  was  a  tidal  river, 
where  l he  water  rose  and  fell.  Little 
ports  sin  h  as  llesle  and  Langon 
slipped  by,  hut  luxurious  woods 
«ave  place  to  dykes  and  marshy 
expanse.  At  Kedon  we  had  indeed 
to  wait  two"  hours  till  the  tide  rose 
high  and  they  could  remove  the 
barrage.  Here  in  this  moribund 
town,  that  was  once  so  prosperous 
in  the  sailing  ship  era,  we  abode  a 
while  in  a  large  clean  basin,  full  of 
i  Inlands,  and  most  reminiscent  of 
Rotterdam.  We  could  now  hoist 
both  masts  once  again,  and  re-rig 
the  yacht  for  sea  work,  since  all 
locks  and  bridges  were  past  and  the 
Atlantic  little  more  than  thirty-one 
miles  away 

Provided  one  quits  Kedon  basin 
just  before  high  tide,  and  keeps  in 
midchannel  during  the  first  hour 
or  so,  there  will  be  found  nine  feet 
even  at  Neaps,  but  gradually  this 
Yilaine  widens  and  deepens  so  that 
several  fathoms  can  be  relied  upon 
by  the  time  La  Roche  Bernard  is 
reached.  The  latter,  with  its  tall 
rushes  and  little  bays,  is  a  kind  of 
marine  rock  garden  with  a  tiny 
town  up  the  hill.  The  Yilaine  is 
here  spanned  by  a  noble  lofty 
bridge,  but  in  the  olden  days  trav- 
elers from  Nantes  used  to  stop  a 
night  and  then  be  rowed  across  to 
catch  their  coach  to  Brest. 

Less  than  ten  miles  further 
down,  we  passed  out  of  the  river 
beyond  the  bar,  and  sailed  away 
across  Quiberon  Bay  over  sparkling 
waves.  I  know  of  few  waterways 
that  empty  themselves  into  the 
m  ean  with  so  little  distinction;  for 
there  is  no  town  at  the  Yilaine's 
mouth,  only  the  insignificant  vil- 
lage of  Trehiguier.  But  here  was 
the  genuine  Atlantic  swell;  over 
there  rose  Belle  Isle,  and  instead  of 
glassy  smooth  water-lilied  water, 
we  now  had  the  white  maned  waves 
with  the  lively  swish  and  thud 
against  our  bows.  In  spite  of  all 
verdant  quietude  of  Breton  water- 
ways, it  was  good  to  feel  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

And  so  into  the  fishing  port  of 
Le  Croisic,  bathed  in  sunshine, 
warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream;  then 
round  the  coast  into  the  Loire  and 
past  St.  Nazaire,  where  the  huge 
hull  of  S.  S.  Normandie  was  about 
to  be  launched.  To  her  would  come 
the  ocean  championship,  yet  never 
the  privilege  of  wandering  across 
country  from  sea  to  sea. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
smaller  vessels,  after  all. 

Retrievers  bid 
for  popularity 

{Continued  from  page  24) 
both  the  East  and  Middle  West  last 
fall,  has  trained  retrievers  to  work 
ahead  of  the  guns  in  pheasant  hunt- 
ing for  many  years,  although  the 
dogs  trained  (Labradors)  were 
used  primarily  for  retrieving  ducks 
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Wedding  Gifts 

such  as 
Cigarette  Cases 
Humidors 
Candlesticks 
Desk  Pieces 
Jewel  Cases 
Enamels 
Lamps 
Andirons 
and  Fire  Tools 


EDW?  F.  CALDWELL  &  C- 

Established  IS95 

34  40  W.  15th  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


"'OesigneTS  and  ^Makers  of 

L1CHTINC  FIXTURES 
in  the  past  and  present  periods 
maintaining  a  fully  equipped  plant 
wi*h  trained  Craftsmen 


Clocks 
in 

Metal,  Marble 
and  Wood 
in 

Great  Variety 
of  Design 
for 
Mantels 
Tables 
and  Walls 


MACY'S 


—  on  the  ninth  floor,  has  a  staff  of  uncommonly  able  and  ingenious 
people  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  suggest  decorating  schemes  to 
you,  and  to  interpret  your  own  tastes  and  ideas  in  terms  of  handsome 
and  thrifty  materials,  so  as  to  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time  and  cash. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  INC.  *  34th  ST.  &  B'WAY,  NEW  YORK 


during  the  hunting  season.  When 
these  dogs  flush  pheasants  within 
gun  range  they  stand  steady  to  shot 
and  flush  and  wait  for  orders  to  re- 
trieve. They  also  are  steadied  to 
rabbits,  of  course,  because  the 
average  pheasant  marsh  has  a  good 
supply  of  cottontails. 

In  Saskatchewan  we  have  seen 
an  Irish  Water  Spaniel,  an  excel- 
lent duck  dog,  also  trained  to  work 
ahead  of  a  gun  in  upland  game 
hunting,  again  demonstrating  how 
the  retriever  breeds  can  be  adapted 
to  many  forms  of  hunting. 

However,  it  is  in  the  marsh,  in 
soupy  mud,  in  heavy  aquatic  vege- 
tation, in  rough,  open  water  shoot- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  in  bitter 
winter  weather  that  the  retrievers 
show  how  a  big,  powerful  dog  with 
a  stout  heart  and  a  water  resisting 
coat  can  do  the  job  of  retrieving 
better  than  a  good  small  dog  with  a 
stout  heart.  The  use  of  these  dogs 
especially  suited  for  this  rough 
work  means  the  saving  of  many  a 
crippled  duck,  as  a  veteran  wild 
fowler  can  well  testify.  Just  as  these 
big  dogs  are  fast  on  land  and  can 
get  through  thick,  coverts  with  less 
effort  than  smaller  breeds,  so  they 
excel  in  the  water  because  of  their 
tremendous  power  which  comes  of 
weight  and  superb  muscular  de- 
velopment and  training. 

With  1936  promising  more  field 
trials  which  will  serve  as  the  "show 
windows''  for  the  retriever  breeds 
whereby  thousands  of  American 
sportsmen  can  see  the  work  of  the 
dogs  on  live  game  at  first  hand,  and 
with  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
companionable  qualities  of  the 
various  retrievers,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  dog  authorities  already  are 
predicting  a  busy  and  promising 
future  for  these  ''land  and  water" 
dogs  of  distinctive  appearance, 
origin,  and  ability. 

The  shore  of  refuge 

{Continued  from  page  74) 

new  anywhere  else,  and  you  learn 
later  that  it  was  constructed  in 
1840,  but  it  leads  you  for  an  addi- 
tional two  miles,  across  fields,  past 
an  enormous  yellow  barn  and 
through  an  orchard,  to  end  in  a 
graveled  circle  under  the  long 
branches  of  a  giant  pecan  tree. 

They  give  you  a  bedroom  twenty- 
two  feet  square  with  casement  win- 
dows overlooking  a  box-bordered 
garden  sloping  down  to  the  placid 
Wye  river.  Tall  Georgian  cande- 
labra hold  ten  flames  above  a 
dinner  of  soft-shell  crabs — a  dozen 
to  each  person — freshly  caught 
shad,  hot  corn  bread,  hominy,  and 
asparagus  "grown  on  the  place." 
Terrapin,  they  tell  you,  is  scarce 
now,  but  a  collector  would  forget 
even  the  flavor  of  Eastern  Shore 
strawberries  as  he  looked  at  the 
Sheraton  sideboard  with  the  urn- 
shaped  mahogany  knife  boxes  at 
either  end  and  the  big  Lowestoft 
punch  bowl  in  the  middle.  Coffee 
is  served  in  the  north  parlor  under 
the  portraits  (by  Charles  Willson 
Peale)  of  Peregrine  Maynardier 
Allison  and  Aunt  Ariana  Araminta. 
But  before  the  coffee,  so  that  you 
may  taste  it  properly,  comes  a  de- 


canter of  the  1820  Madeira,  paled 
to  a  faint  peach  color  and  indescrihJ 

ably  dry. 

You  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the 
old  Madeira  parties  where  each 
gentleman  was  provided  with  a 
specially  designed  bowl  niched  at 
the  sides  to  support  the  stems  of 
two  wine  glasses.  One  glass  rested 
in  lukewarm  water  while  the  other 
was  used,  and  as  many  as  thirty 
different  vintages  of  Madeira  were 
tasted  in  an  evening.  You  hear  of 
elaborate  picnics  in  pleasure  barges 
rowed  by  crews  of  twelve  slaves  » 
and  of  visits  paid  in  those  same 
barges  where  the  visitors  traveled  | 
a  mile  and  stayed  a  week.  You  hear  I 
of  Parson  Gordon  of  St.  Michael's  i 
parish,  who  would  duly  exhort  his  | 
flock  and  then  lead  it  out  to  a  race- 1 
track  behind  the  church  where  he! 
and  the  congregation  would  spend  I 
the  balance  of  Sunday  betting  to- 
bacco on  the  horses.  You  hear  of 
tournaments — still  held — where  a 
Queen  of  Beauty  is  chosen  and 
young  men  tilt  with  lances  at  sus- 
pended brass  rings.  You  hear  of  a[ 
phantonT  coach  that  drives  up  to  a  I 
certain  manor  when  one  of  the  fam-', 
ily  is  dying,  of  a  garden  where  j 
voices  speak  in  broad  daylight  with) 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  and  of  a| 
Somerset  County  house  in  which  j 
a  secret  room  was  built  that  wouldl 
surely  have  hidden  the  greatest  fig-j 
ure  in  history,  if  Napoleon's  death! 
on  St.  Helena  had  not  halted  hisJ 
rescuers'  plans. 

It  is  a  little  bewildering.  They' 
tell  you  these  things  in  a  settingj 
that  might  be  lifted  bodily  and! 
planted  in  a  museum,  from  the  i 
carved  rosewood  sofas  and  SevresJ 
to  the  gilded  Chippendale  mirror 
above  the  five-foot  mantel  with  its! 
reeded  pilasters  and  tambour  flutedJ 
frieze.  Between  the  unhurried  sen-l 
tences  you  can  hear  the  hiss  of  logs] 
in  the  fireplace  and  the  slow  tick* 
of  the  grandfather's  clock  yards? 
away  out  in  the  wide  hall,  and  yoir 
have  the  sensation  that  years  ago 
some  sensible  person  locked  the, 
door  of  this  country  in  the  face  of 
change  and  then  concealed  the  key.: 
It  is  all  so  thrilling  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  full  of  romance. 

It  is  true  that  the  big  estates 
have  dwindled — Allison  House  isi 
only  a  thousand  acres  now — and 
they-  don't  grow  tobacco  any  more 
They  stopped  that  before  the  heart 
was  ripped  out  of  the  rich  soil.  It| 
is  true  that  electric  light,  automo-, 
biles  and  mechanical  refrigeration, 
have  been  admitted,  but  otherwise! 
the  life  of  the  manor  still  follows 
its  ancient  course.  The  overseer  stilM 
rings  his  bell  in  the  early  morninga 
to  call  the  field  hands  to  work.  Thf| 
mistress  of  the  house  still  sits  ir! 
the  upper  hall — wide  as  the  onej 
below  and  the  coolest  place  in  sum- 
mer— where  she  writes  letters,  sews 
and  gives  orders  to  the  servants. 
The  master  still  has  his  "office  ! 
where  the  old  grants,  carefully 
framed  and  glazed,  hang  on  the 
walls.  Hams  are  still  cured  in  thtjj 
smokehouse  above  hickory  fires 
butter  is  still  churned  in  the  dairy 
and  "going  to  town"  still  means  ; 
journey  of  six  or  seven  miles  to  ; 
community  about  as  large  an<| 
lively  as  Nantucket. 
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THIS  LEAD  BIRD  BATH 

hand-wrought  teat-shaped  design 
decorative  feet  and  an  amusing 
t  perched  upon  the  edge,  is  18 
es  in  diameter,  10  inches  high,  and 
I  but  $50. 

py  to  have  you  visit  the  studios 
tend  for  catalog.  See  our  choice 
ings  in  Pompeian  Stone,  Marble, 
lie.  Lead  and  Galloway  Pottery. 

Erkins  Studios 

57  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


I  he  rIkiiv  ill  rfiiijji* 

(Continual  front  paw  VI) 

lu  lls  nf  enormous  hint*  iris.  Lupin 
glows  wild  rvriywhere,  in  the  luu* 
graM  of  the  Invrrs'  walk  anil  in 
among  the  gray  stones  of  (hr  family 
burying  ground.  Red-winged  lilac  k- 
hinlsanil  Ki'nliu  ky  t  ardinals  Hash 
through  (hr  sunlight  thai  knurs 
thr  IriTs,  anil  thr  air  is  heavy  with 
Persian  lilac  anil  strawberry  shruh. 

It  is  sn  still  that  if  you  stop  anil 
listen  you  can  sometimes  catch,  re- 
mute  anil  haunt  inn  ->s  -my  owl's 
i  i  y  at  nighl .  I  he  weird  call  uf  a 
mourning  dove. 

"Hear  it  .-'''  say-  (.'baric  \lh  on, 
"  That's  the  voice  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  .  .  ." 

Almost  my  lijjcr 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

great  fire  of  banyan  roots,  instead 
of  chattering  like  monkeys  up  in 
these  hatracks  waiting  for  probably 
nothing  to  happen.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  percolate  into  my  head 
that  adventure  isn't  always  zestful, 
lusty  action — it  involves  dreadful 
monotony  and  dragging  endurance. 

At  midnight  a  tired  old  moon 
rose  to  look  in  on  our  foolishness. 
Its  weak  light  revealed  a  clearing 
as  quiet  as  a  morgue.  I  dozed — 
then  was  wakened  by  the  excite- 
ment of  birds.  Looking  into  the 
clearing  I  discerned  a  massive 
shadow  approaching  the  kill.  Stiffly 
and  painfully  I  got  my  artillery 
into  position.  With  none  too  steady 
an  aim,  I  fired.  The  detonation  set 
all  the  forest  denizens  to  screaming 
and  the  kick  nearly  knocked  me 
out  of  the  tree.  My  left  leg  dangled 
down  on  one  side  of  the  branch,  my 
gun  on  the  other.  The  tiger,  ap- 
parently wounded,  but  still  very 
much  alive,  thrashed  about  aim- 
lessly for  an  instant,  then  seemed 
to  figure  out  the  cause  of  his 
troubles  and  came  straight  for  me. 
1  wished  fervently  that  the  shikari 
had  fired  during  that  aimless  in- 
stant— but  it  had  been  understood 
that  he  was  to  hold  his  fire  and  let 
me  have  the  honor  of  bagging  the 
tiger.  A  perilous  honor,  it  seemed 
now.  I  drew  myself  up.  With  a  low 
run  and  a  high  leap,  the  tiger 
missed  me  by  inches,  and  struck 
the  slender  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
such  force  that  again  I  was  nearly 
shaken  from  my  perch.  Then  the 
shikari  fired — not  at  the  tiger,  for 
in  the  gloom  of  the  trees  he  might 
have  bagged  the  wrong  quarry — 
but  into  the  air,  to  startle  the  beast. 
The  animal  slunk  off  into  the 
depths  of  the  jungle. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  called  the 
shikari.  "And  keep  your  eyes  open. 
He'll  be  back!" 

I  had  no  difficulty  now  in  keep- 
ing my  eyes  open!  Not  only  each 
eye  but  every  nerve  in  my  body 
was  wide  open,  watching  for  the 
vengeful  return  of  that  wounded 
beast.  I  paid  no  more  attention  to 
the  kill.  The  tiger,  I  was  sure,  had 
forgotten  all  about  that.  I  was  the 
kill  now!  I  had  been  the  hunter. 
Now  I  was  the  hunted  and  he  was 
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Iron  Fireman  provides  luxurious 
automatic  heat . . .  cuts  fuel  bill  % 


RALPH  J.  KAMF.K  Aril  discovered  the 
I  advantage*  of  iron  Fireman  automatic 
coal  hrina  m  his  business.  Performance  was 
so  cilu  it-ill  and  economical  that  he  decided 
to  have  Iron  Fireman  healing  in  his  home. 
This  chance  has  paid  Mr.  Kamcr  well.  Not 
« ■  •  •  I  ■■  has  Iron  Fireman  supplied  an  abundance 
of  mellow  warmth  throughout  the  residence, 
hut  it  has  actually  saved  2/3  of  every  dollar 
formerly  spent  for  fuel. 

"My  fuel  hill  with  Iron  Fireman  is  only 
about  one-third  the  amount  required  for  oil," 
•ays  Mr.  Ramer.  "Iron  Fireman  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  steam  pressure, 
cleanliness,  and  economy.'* 

Mr.  Kamer's  experience  is  typical.  In 
thousands  of  homes  Iron  Fireman  furnishes 
luxurious  self-regulating  automatic  heat  at 
low  cost. 

Why  don't  you  put  Iron  Fireman  firing  in 
your  residence?  It  can  be  quickly  installed  in 


practically  any  solid  fuel  furnace  or  boiler. 
Prices  are  the  lowest  in  Iron  Fireman  history. 
Purchase  can  be  made  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. Phone  your  authorized  Iron  Fireman 
dealer  for  free  firing  survey,  or  write  lo  3028 
West  106th  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
literature.  Iron  Fireman  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland. 
Ore.;Cleveland;Toronto.  Dealers  everywhere- 


New  Iron  Fireman  Cm/  Pin  feed*  coal  from  bin  to  fire 


IRON  FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


COAL  FIRING 


ffedidence  £letfafoJL± 


"Oh,  what  a  convenience  and  com- 
fort a  Home  Elevator  would  be  for 
me !  Stair-climbing  is  so  tiring.  I 
often  think  I  can't  reach  the  top." 

It  isn't  necessary  to  wear  yourself  out 
climbing  stairs.  Either  of  these  new  type 
Home  Elevators  can  be  easily  installed  in 
existing  homes  or  in  new  buildings. 


The  1NCL1NAT0R 
has  been  a  pleasant 
necessity.  Without  it 
I  would  have  to  re- 
main upstairs.  With  it 
I  can  go  with  ease 
up  and  down. — Mrs. 
B.  S.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  "Elevette"  has 
been  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  It  has 
been  a  great  comfort 
to  all  of  us. — C.  D. 
L.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


INCLIN-ATOR,  placed  at  the  side  of  a 
straight  stairway,  does  not  mar  the  stairs  nor 
interfere  with  their  customary  use.  Finished  to 
harmonize  with  the  woodwork.  Electric  opera- 
tion, and  all  safety  devices. 

"Elevette"  may  be  installed  in  a  stairwell, 
in  a  corner  of  a  room,  or  in  a  closet.  Electric  op- 
eration, and  approved  by  safety  engineers. 

For  your  health's  sake  let  us  send  you  full 
information  and  name  of  nearest  representative. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

1410  Vernon  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 
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BEAUTIFUL 


•  No  need  to  let  hard  water  rob 
your  body  of  its  natural  loveliness 
.  .  .  turn  your  skin  dry  and  harsh 
.  .  .  clog  your  pores  .  . .  make  your 
hair  stiff  and  stringy.  Beauty's 
worst  enemy  is  the  scummy  curd 
that  forms  from  the  action  of  hard 
water  on  soap.  No  amount  of  rins- 
ing can  take  it  off.  It  clings  to  your 
body  just  as  it  clings  to  the  tub, 
to  dishes  and  glassware,  to  clothes 
and  linens, 
f  And  beauty's  best  friend  is  pure, 
soft  water.  Water  that  leaves  your 
skin  clean  and  fresh  .  .  .  your  hair 
soft  and  fluffy.  Soft  water  is  more 
than  an  aid  to  beauty.  Its  quick, 
abundant  lather  makes  every 
household  task  lighter.  Saves 
scrubbing.  Lengthens  the  life  of 
your  clothes  and  linens. 

You  can  enjoy  the  luxury  and 
convenience  of  soft  water.  Permu- 
tit  .  .  .  world's  largest  maker  of 
water  conditioning  equipment  .  .  . 
provides  a  simple,  inexpensive  in- 
stallation for  the  home.  Under  the 
FHA  plan,  Permutit  will  pay  for 
J  itself  in  savings.  Let  us  show  you 
how.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


Permutit 

Distributed  Exclusively 
by  Authorized  Dealers 

THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Room  705,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  "The 
Magic  of  Wonder-Soft  Water." 

Name  

Address  

City   State  


the  hunter.  This  was  not  my  idea 
of  adventure  at  all.  A  hero  should 
make  things  happen,  not  sit 
dumbly  in  a  tree  and  wait  for  some- 
thing to  happen  to  him.  It  was 
ghastly — that  waiting.  The  leaves 
of  my  pipal  perch  trembled, 
although  there  seemed  to  be  no 
breeze.  The  natives  ascribe  this 
constant  movement  of  pipal  leaves 
to  evil  spirits  which  inhabit  the 
tree.  The  more  scientific  explana- 
tion is  that  the  pipal  leaf  has  a 
long,  twisted  stem  like  that  of  the 
aspen,  and  quivers  in  the  slightest 
breath.  But  I  couldn't  fool  myself 
with  either  the  animistic  or  the 
scientific  explanation  in  this  case. 
I  knew  the  infernal  tree  was  shak- 
ing because  I  was. 

One  hour.  Two  hours.  My  eyes 
ached.  My  neck  ached  with  twist- 
ing and  turning.  My  back  ached 
with  apprehension  of  the  claws  that 
might  sink  into  it  when  I  was  not 
looking.  Then  I  saw  him.  Just  two 
gleaming  eyes  in  the  thicket.  They 
seemed  to  draw  nearer.  Aiming  be- 
tween them,  I  fired.  The  two  eyes 
went  off  in  opposite  directions.  I 
began  to  think  the  ordeal  was  get- 
ting the  better  of  my  reason.  Later 
the  shikari  surmised  that  the  two 
"eyes"  may  have  been  a  couple  ©f 
field  mice. 

Dawn,  at  last.  I  fell  to  the  earth, 
a  crumpled,  cramped  bag  of  cold 
bones.  Tiger  or  no  tiger,  I  could 
not,  would  not,  stay  on  that  sawlike 
branch  any  longer.  I  called  to  the 
shikari — told  him  we  were  going 
home.  He  protested  that  it  was  im- 
possible. We  must  stay  in  our  trees 
until  our  bodyguard  of  natives  ar- 
rived to  escort  us  to  the  lodge. 
There  was  nothing  more  savage 
than  a  wounded  tiger. 

I  knew  one  thing  more  savage — 
the  knife  edge  upon  which  I  had 
spent  the  night.  I  was  sick  of  that 
sort  of  adventure.  I  struck  off.  The 
shikari,  shouting  to  me  that  I  was 
going  in  exactly  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, realized  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  call  it  a  night  and  go 
along  with  me  to  camp. 

He  led  the  way.  Necessarily,  I 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  two  most 
uncomfortable  men  in  a  jungle 
safari  are  the  one  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  and  the  one  at  the 
end.  Therefore  our  entire  proces- 
sion was  uncomfortable.  I  was  all 
eyes  like  Argus.  My  head  revolved 
on  a  pivot  as  I  watched  the  back 
trail.  A  mile — then  I  breathed  more 
easily.  If  Stripes  had  been  going 
to  attack  he  surely  would  have 
been  more  prompt  about  it.  For  a 
while  I  did  not  look  back.  When  I 
did,  a  bristling  chill  went  up  my 
spine.  There  he  was,  the  slinking 
devil,  half  hidden  in  the  bushes, 
following  us,  a  hundred  feet  back. 
The  surprise  made  me  much  too 
quick  on  the  trigger,  and  my  shot 
went  wild.  The  shikari  came  tum- 
bling back  to  me.  He  sank  to  one 
knee,  aimed,  and  waited. 

I  thought  he  would  wait  forever. 
The  tiger  crept  toward  us,  his  low- 
swung  chassis  brushing  the  grass. 
He  came  silently.  It  would  have 
been  a  relief  if  he  had  growled.  He 
had  the  air  of  an  animal  of  much 
too  serious  a  disposition  to  waste 
energy  in  mere  growling.  He  did 


not  even  bare  his  teeth.  He  did 
none  of  the  things  a  dream-tiger 
would  have  done.  But  he  did  keep 
coming.  And  the  shikari  kept  wait- 
ing, waiting. 

"Why  don't  you  fire?"  I  said. 

"Because  I  can't  afford  to  miss," 
he  replied.  "But  there's  no  need  of 
your  staying.  You  had  better  get 
on  down  the  trail." 

I  scorned  the  suggestion  and 
stood  my  ground.  I  should  like  to 
think  it  was  because  of  a  thin  red 
line  of  courage  through  the  center 
of  my  blue  funk.  But  more  prob- 
ably it  was  because  I  was  too 
congealed  to  move. 

The  suspense  was  agonizing.  A 
geological  era  or  two  went  by.  The 
animal  was  seventy  feet  away,  then 
sixty,  then  fifty.  Suddenly  he 
began  to  slide  forward  more 
rapidly,  like  a  high-powered  car. 
There  was  a  crash  like  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  tiger  settled  where 
he  crouched,  his  head  drooping  to 
earth  between  his  paws,  like  a  great 
cat  overcome  by  sleep. 

The  forehead  had  been  neatly 
drilled.  Of  course  the  shikari's  gun 
had  done  thatr  There  was  a  scratch 
on  the  left  flank,  dated  by  the  half 
clotted  blood  as  being  the  work  of 
my  gun  the  night  before. 

"Well,"  said  the  shikari,  brightly, 
"he  was  almost  your  tiger." 

I  didn't  feel  so  bright  about  it. 
Cramped  and  creased  by  my  night 
out  on  a  limb,  I  was  painfully  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  adventure 
is  not  all  that  it  is  advertised  to 
be.  Its  formula  seemed  to  me  to 
be  about  nine  parts  monotony  to 
one  part  thrill. 

How  to  beat  a 
pheasant  covert 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

for  beaters  should  work  as  a  team 
and  a  very  well  disciplined  team 
at  that  to  be  really  successful. 

Such  a  team  should  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  obtain  on  large 
estates  for  on  these  it  should  gen- 
erally be  possible  to  collect  the 
same  men  for  each  shooting  day. 
These  beaters  should  be  taught 
their  duties  on  small  days  with  as 
much  care  as  if  your  big  shoot  was 
taking  place.  They  will  then  know 
how  to  act  on  all  occasions  whether 
they  are  beating  out  a  wood  con- 
taining several  hundred  pheasants 
or  one  that  holds  only  a  few.  It 
saves  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing if,  before  they  line  out  at 
the  beginning  of  each  covert,  the 
beaters  are  told  by  the  headkeeper 
exactly  how  the  drive  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  ideal  is  to  divide  them 
up  into  three  parties — right,  left, 
and  center — each  under  an  under- 
keeper  with  the  headkeeper  free  to 
go  wherever  he  can  best  supervise 
the  whole  line. 

The  use  of  a  horn  would  appear 
preferable  to  a  whistle  as  a  signal 
for  the  beaters  to  advance,  for  it  is 
much  more  unmistakable  than  the 
latter  which  may  easily  be  misun- 
derstood as  a  call  for  a  wandering 
dog.  The  host  and  all  keepers 
should  carry  one,  and  it  is  a  simple 
business  to  arrange  a  code  of  sig- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


For  rick 

For  real  jlavor 

THERE'S  NOTHING 
LIKE  THIS  FINE  OLD 

RUM...  here's  why~\ 


MYERS'S 
JAMAICA  RU 

97  PROOF 

For  60  recipe  cocktail  booklet,  write 

Ft.  U.  DELAPENHA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  I-|  ,  57  Laight  Street,  New  Yor 


THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  De- 
signed to  build  up  those  with 
chronic  colds,  bronchial,  asth- 
matic or  sinus  conditions  in  sunny 
Western  climate.  Flexible  educa- 
tional system.  Medical  care.  Swim- 
ming, Riding.  Altitude  2400 
feet.  Eastern  address — care  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 

Directors 
Tucson  Arizona 
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LOW 


758  MADISON  AVE. 
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Strength  enough 


to  cui  sortly 
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I  he  interpretation  <>(  art  through  the 
hand-carved  ivor>  <>l  F,ric  Mtijjiiiisscn 


I  lit-  art  of  ivorx  cutting;  it  little 
known  t otitis,  unci  work  of  such 
artistrx  tin  l.ric  Majjiiiissen  s  is  in- 
deed ii  ruritx.  I  In.-  carving  ut  the 
top  of  the  page  is  (  x  prus.  created 
and  executed  for  Mr.  and  Mrs 
liars  ex  Model,  whose  famous  col- 
lection from  the  Island  of  (  x  prus 
ac  ted  as  the  inspiration.  I  he  artist 
has  used  various  sx  mhols  in  his  de- 
sign, all  of  which  have  direet  hear- 
ing on  the  history  and  helicfs  of  the 
island.  1  he  hase  of  the  carving  is 
encircled  hx  Phoeiiecian  ships,  ex- 
ecuted in  copper,  which  again  is 
mounted  on  ebony  from  Palestine 


Thoy  deliver  a  premium  in  years  of  service 
yet  no  longer  sell  at  a  premium  price 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

for  the  book  of  facts  about 

Anchor  Jences 

EXTRA  beauty.  Extra  long  life.  At  no  extra  cost.  That's  our  story. 
Here  are  the  quick  facts.  Unlike  other  chain  link  wire,  the  zinc  coat- 
ing of  ncthanizcil  Wire  is  chemically  pure  free  from  rust-inviting  iron. 
It  is  smooth  and  uniform — free  from  rough  or  thin  spots.  And  it  is 
extremely  flexible  not  hard,  brittle  and  flaky.  Twist  the  wire,  bend  it 
double,  wrap  it  around  itself — you  just  can't  break  the  coating  and  expose 
iln  steel  core  to  corrosion.  Anchor  FenCCI  of  Bethanized  Witt  outlast  bf 
many  years  any  other  chain  link  fence  you  can  buy  because  they  have  no 
Haws  or  weak  spots  in  their  pure  zinc  armor  through  which  corrosion  can 
creep  in.  Send  for  the  free  book  about  these  better  looking,  longer 
lasting  Anchor  Fences — and  about  Anchor's  nation-wide  sales  and 
erecting  servici    (  lip  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


For  Residences:  For  the 

suburban  home,  Anchor 
Chain  Link  Fence  of  Beth- 
anized  Wire  is  sturdy, 
weatherproof,  unobtru- 
sively ornamental.  And  it 
will  last  years  longer  be- 
cause the  wire  is  strongly 
armored  against  corrosion 
by  chemically  pure  zinc. 


For  Estates:  For  years 
Anchor  Chain  Link  Fences 
have  protected  the  privacy 
of  many  of  America's  fin- 
est estates.  Now  Bethan- 
ized  Wire  greatly  extends 
their  useful  lifetime.  And 
its  smooth,  silvery  luster 
adds  to  their  handsome- 
appearance. 


Special   Enclosures:  On 

large  estates — for  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pool 
and  stable  enclosures,  ken- 
nels and  poultry  runs — 
Anchor  Chain  Link  Fence 
of  Bethanized  Wire  com- 
bines improved  appear-  7 
ance  with  many  extra  )J 
years  of  service. 


Anchor  Weld  Cates: 

These  sturdy  iron  gates, 
made  by  Anchor's  electric 
weld  process,  add  a  finish- 
ing touch  of  dignity  and 
beauty  to  your  Anchor 
Chain  Link  Fence.  Avail- 
able single  or  double,  in 
a  variety  of  sizes  to  suit 
every  purpose. 


=MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY= 


36 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 
6536  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  about  Anchor  Fences  of  Bethanized  Wire  for  the  type  of 
property  checked  below: 

□  Residential  □  Estate  □  Institutional  □  Industrial 

Name   

Address  -   
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HERE'S  SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN  .  . 


DUGOUT 


Protect  yourself  f.om  sun  and  showers — on  the 
beach,  camping,  hunting,  in  your  own  yard. 
Easy  to  put  up — two  adjusting  screws  hold  it 
to  any  position.  Cannot  blow  over.  Opens  to 
6  to  7  feet  wide.  Maximum  shade  area,  60 
square  feet.  Folds  into  42"  x  23"  x  4".  Weighs 
only  10  pounds.  The  sand  cover  and  head- 
rests are  attractive  features.  $25. 


The  MAYHEW  Shop,  Garden  Furniture,  603  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Gentlcmea:  Please  sen  J  me  details  J  in- 
formation  abou:  your  Tractor-Mower 

Name  


Addr— 


WATER  POWER 

Combining 

RUSTIC  BEAUTY 
With 
ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 

Water  wheels  are  deeply 
rooted  in  picturesque  tra- 
dition. But  the  Fitz  Water 
Wheel  is  modern  as  tomor- 
row. Fitz  Steel  Water 
Wheels  installed  over  half  a 
century  ago  ttill  run  perfect- 
ly. Write  for  Bulletin  85. 

Fitz  Water  V.  heel  Company 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 


Kill  the  Bugs  ^Garden  Hose 


Attaches  To  Ordinary  Garden  Hose  -  •  Effective 


Economical 


"the  t£{ilaijei/  uxthciil  a  tyetX 


All  Insecticides  And  Plant  Foods  Made  In  Cartridge  Form 
THE  WORK  OF  SPRAYING  TREES,  SHRUBS.  PLANTS.  IS  MADE  EASY 
— EXTRA  EXTENSIONS  WHEN  NEEDED  FOR  SPRAYING  TREES. 

An  Amazing  New  Invention  for  spraying  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  —  without  the  labor 
and  expense  of  heavy  equipment — for  gardens,  large  estates,  municipal  parks,  library 
grounds,  greenhouses — no  mixing — ready  for  instant  use — mechanically  perfected  to  stir 
or  agitate  the  solution  in  cartridge  form,  so  that  it  is  deposited  in  correct  proportions 
on  objects  to  be  sprayed. 

NICOSTICK  cartridges  (Nicotine  and  Fish  Oil  Soap),  an  ideal 
and  complete  insecticide  for  the  control  of  most  plant  pests,  such 
as  Thrips,  Aphis,  Green  Flies,  Plant  Lice,  etc.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent method  for  keeping  dogs  away  from  your  trees  and  shrubs. 
STTLFOSTICK  cartridges  (Sulphur),  to  be  used  for  the  control  of 
Mildew,  Rust,  Black  Spot,  Scales,  and  other  fungus  diseases. 
AESENO STICK  cartridges  (Arsenate  of  Lead)  for  the  control  of 
eating  insects  on  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  such  as  the  Codling 
Moth,  Green  Apple  Bug,  Leaf  Roller,  Case  Bearer,  Apple  Scab, 
Asparagus,  Astor  and  Japanese  Beetle,  etc. 

Sold  Direct  —  Factory  to  Consumer  ~~  Write  {or  Information 

INSECTICIDE  CO.,  B-670,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


GARDEN  HOSE 


How  to  teat  a 
pheasant  covert 

(Continued  from  page  94) 

nals  to  indicate  the  few  orders  that 
are  really  necessary  to  give. 

It  having  been  explained  to  the 
beaters  how  the  covert  is  to  be 
beaten,  they  should  be  sent  away 
to  line  up  just  inside  the  wood 
where  they  should  remain  until  a 
touch  on  the  horn  sends  them  for- 
ward. Progression  should  be  slow 
and  each  party  should  keep  in  line 
as  a  unit;  the  necessary  pauses 
being  made  to  enable  individual 
beaters  to  negotiate  the  thicker 
places.  It  should  be  quite  unneces- 
sary for  a  beater  to  speak  at  all 
during  the  drive;  for  the  object  is 
not  to  frighten  the  birds,  but  to 
move  the  pheasants  forward  on 
their  feet  to  the  flushing  area. 
Beating  a  covert  with  sticks  will 
not  frighten  the  birds  unduly,  but 
talking  and  shouting  assuredly  will, 
and  frightened  birds  will  frequently 
take  to  their  wings  and  fly  back  or 
to  a  flank,  which  is  the  last  thing 
that  is  wanted., Pheasants  that  are 
only  slightly  alarmed  will  always 
run  in  preference  to  flying  and  they 
will  fly  only  when  they  find  their 
legs  will  no  longer  enable  them  to 
avoid  danger,  such  as  right  at  the 
flushing  point. 

The  line  should  keep  up  a  reg- 
ular audible  tapping  as  it  advances, 
for  besides  urging  the  pheasants 
on,  it  also  helps  each  man  to  know 
the  position  of  his  neighbor  and 
thus  facilitates  the  maintenance  of 
a  regular  and  even  line.  Every  bush 
should  not  only  be  well  beaten  from 
the  top  and  sides,  but  the  stick 
should  also  be  poked  through  it 
and  rattled  against  the  stems  close 
to  the  ground  to  dislodge  birds  that 
are  squatting.  Brambles  form  a 
favorite  refuge  for  pheasants  or 
rabbits,  and  they  should  not  only 
be  well  beaten  from  the  outside, 
but  well  trodden  through.  Sides  of 
a  cover  require  particular  attention 
and  should  be  thoroughly  searched 
by  the  flank  beaters  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  birds  will  assuredly  run  to 
these  borders  to  hide. 

It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  ideal  is  for  no  pheasant  to 
take  to  the  air  until  he  is  expelled 
from  the  flushing  point,  and,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  birds  that  are  unduly 
alarmed  have  collected  in  a  small 
area  of  the  wood,  the  line  must  be 
halted  until  they  have  dispersed; 
it  should  similarly  be  halted  every 
time  a  small  accidental  flush  oc- 
curs, for  pheasants  are  in  some 
ways  rather  like  sheep  and  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  a  considerable 
number  of  birds  following  the  ex- 
ample of  two  or  three  frightened 
birds  and  flushing  too  early  if  the 
line  is  not  stopped  immediately 
they  start  rising. 

Every  advantage  should  be 
taken  on  reaching  transverse  rides 
to  re-align  the  position  of  the  beat- 
ers and  they  should  be  instructed 
to  remain  in  the  ride  until  a  note 
on  the  horn  sends  them  forward 
again  into  action. 

Dogs  should  not  be  encouraged 
in  the  line  and  if  any  are  present, 


they  should  be  on  a  lead.  Keeper^ 
dogs  are  not,  generally  speaking 
under  the  closest  control  and  nothj 
ing  will  disturb  birds  more  than  th] 
furious  cries  of  an  owner  callinj 
his  dog  in.  Even  if  a  perfectij 
steady,  closely  ranging  dog  is  aj 
lowed  his  freedom,  he  will  certainl] 
push  the  birds  up  into  the  air  anj 
not  forward  on  their  feet,  whic 
latter  is  our  object,  with  the  resul 
that  any  that  are  flushed  are  a 
likely  to  go  back  or  to  a  flank  a 
forward  over  the  guns. 

The  closer  the  line  gets  to  th 
flushing  area  the  more  slowly  an 
the  more  carefully  must  it  advance 
and  bushes  should  be  more  proddei 
than  beaten  for  this  method  make; 
less  noise.  The  last  fifty  yards  a 
the  advance  must  be  done  mo.- 
carefully  until  the  flushing  point  i, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a] 
the  beaters.  Here  they  should  re 
main  motionless  and  completer 
silent,  for  the  pheasants  will  sa 
them  all  right  and  there  is  no  neces 
sity  to  make  their  presence  know| 
in  any  other  manner. 

If  the  flushing  area  has  bee! 
properly  planted  or  constructed,  a 
the  birds  should  be  collected  i] 
bunches  of  five  or  six  in  ever, 
isolated  clump  of  undergrowth.  Oi 
man  is  frequently  sufficient  to  r'\A 
the  birds  from  the  flushing  poii ' 
but  at  most  the  headkeeper  and  h 
assistants  are  all  that  are  requirei 
Only  one  clump  of  undergrowt' 
must  be  tackled  at  a  time,  and 
should  be  definitely  prodded  clo.s 
to  the  ground  and  not  whacked,  fi 
silence  is  now  of  paramount  in 
portance  to  ultimate  success. 

All  the  birds  from  a  clump  mus 
be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  gun 
before  the  next  one  is  attacked,  th 
keeper  standing  quite  still  and  si 
lent  between  the  flushes.  If  thi 
silence  is  rigidly  maintained  an 
the  flushing  point  is  correctly  con 
structed,  there  need  be  no  fear  c 
a  general  rise.  When  every  clumi 
has  been  beaten  out,  the  beatei. 
should  enter  the  area  and  walk 
straight  through  to  put  out  an 
birds  that  have  had  the  courage  t| 
remain  in  hiding. 

The  above  description  is  possibl 
a  description  of  the  ideal  and 
certainly  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
only  the  headkeeper  would  instrui 
his  charges  with  his  ideas  and  rj 
quirements  during  the  time  th< 
are  waiting  for  the  guns  at  the  fir ' 
beat,  it  should  not  be  an  impossib; 
achievement  to  attain. 

Silence  is  the  most  difficult  poii 
to  obtain,  for  one  rabbit  excites 
beater  far  more  than  fifty  phea 
ants  and  the  sight  of  a  roedeer  fil 
him  with  delirium.  The  latter  w 
generally  break  back  through  tl 
line  which  is  the  way  he  is  wanti 
to  go  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  gan' 
in  front. 

If  the  covers  contain  mat 
woodcock  or  rabbits,  they  must  1 
beaten  even  more  methodical! 
closely,  and  slowly  than  wij 
pheasants,  for  they  lie  much  clost. 
Remember  that  a  rabbit,  on  I 
approach  of  beaters,  generally  r 
mains  motionless  in  the  hope 
escaping  detection  and,  if  driv 
from  his  seat,  runs  back  if  he  ca 
A  very  careful  search  is  therein 
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Lwwi\  lo  (litCOWr  him  ami  a 
[i>*r  well  kcp>  line  in  rwnli.il  lo 
liul  him  foiw.iul 

I  Hriitfi-t  i  annol  Ih>  v\\h'\  I  ft  I  t" 
,  through  Ihr  ihit  k*"*t  «>(  cover 
L|  du  their  jolt  properly  unless 
lev  .ue  olio  1 1 \ « •  I \  i  lothnl  .u',iiii  .1 
Ir  thorns  .oiil  luainliles  I  onsuler- 
L  the  rxp«*nse  ol  a  l>m  phea  >anl 
loot,  the  additional  oiitl.iv  in  pro 
Itliiu;  eaih  Uatei  with  suitable 
lotfttion  is  a  mere  luu.itellr  and 
fell  worth  the  money  All  that  is 
fuuired  is  a  smot  k  made  of  some 
V;ht  colored  strong  twill,  opening 
the  nn  k  onl\  and  re.it  hing  well 
liwn  Mow  the  knees  \  pair  of 
[rang  gaiters  and  a  l»elt  woi  n  out 
lile  the  smock  will  then  enalile 
MM  to  no  through  the  thickest 
rambles  with  impunity.  Smocks 
pai  onl\  a  few  dollars  hut.  if  a 
libstitute  is  preferred,  obtain 
miares  of  strong  twill  and  cut  a 
l>le  in  the  center  to  go  over  the 
pater  s  head  and  two  slits  for  the 
lms  \  stout  cord  round  the  waist 
•ill  then  turn  this  sheet  into  a  fair 
initation  of  a  smock,  It  will  keep 
\i  the  rain,  protect  the  beater's 
othes  and.  Mng  made  of  a  light 
Nored  material,  will  be  quickly 
tari  by  the  game  and  furthermore 
isily  recognized  by  the  guns. 


II 
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of  the 


country  estate 

{Continued  from  f>ii£c  oJ) 

me,  but  the  waters  and  the  sun 
d  time  have  darkened  and 
stened  them  into  what  you 
sily  mistake  for  a  black  bronze. 

the  basin  there  are  also  four 
>ne  barchettes,  and  the  fountain 

further  embellished  with  in- 
nerable  fountain  masks,  pine 
ne  finials,  obelisks,  and  tall 
ited  vases.  The  surrounding 
rden  is  pleasantly  broken  with 
ses  containing  lemon  trees  and 
dged  about  with  square-cut  box. 
'tween  the  casini  (and  we  are 
ins:  guided  here  largely  by  the 
script  ion  of  George  S.  Elgood, 
f  artist,  in  his  'Italian  Gardens," 
lich  contain  beautiful  color  re- 
oductions  of  drawings  he  made 
im  the  year  1SS1  when  he  first 
-ited  Italy  year  after  year  until 
e  book  was  published  in  1907) 
?re  is  a  rampe  douce  embroidered 
th  patterns  of  box  and  tlanked 
•  stairways  that  lead  the  eye  up- 
ird  to  a  series  of  fountains  and 
scades  overshadowed  by  masses 

dark  foliage  that  lend  an  air  of 
ystery  to  the  vista.  The  second 
rrace  is  enlivened  by  a  circular 
untain,  built  partly  within  and 
iltiry  without  the  sustaining  wall, 
s  central  jet  is  encircled  by 
inor  fountains  and  several  con- 
ntric  water  channels,  one  above 
e  other.  At  the  next  terrace  there 

a  semi-circular  basin  with  two 
eat  river-gods  that  time  has  en- 
:hed  with  brilliant  patches  of 
oss  and  lichen.  On  either  side  of 
is  fountain  stairways  lead  up. 
inked  by  stepped  walls  and 
11  sculptured  vase-fountains  and 
outing  masks.  To  these  foun- 
ins  the  water  is  conveyed  by  a 
ossy  channel  or  catena,  so  called 
its  curious  rim  of  interlacing 


scroll-work,  which  taken  the  plate 
of  the  Usual  tastade  and  gives  a 
I'li  asing  change,  lieyond  it  is  the 
delightful  upper  terrace  shaded  by 
giant  plane  trees  and  surrounded 
by  tall  columns  set  at  interval,  in 
a  balustrade.  Here,  at  the  further 
sitle  where  the  aqueduct  enters, 
there  is  a  fountain  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular recess  with  graceful  open 
pa\  i lions  on  either  sitle  of  it .  There 
Is  also  an  octagonal  fountain  in 
the  center  of  this  terrace  with 
several  i  hannels  rising  above  one 
another  in  steps,  quaintly  sculp- 
tured with  ta//.e  dolphins  and 
masks,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
clipped  hedge  with  stone  bent  lies 
that  follow  the  turves  and  angles 
of  the  enclosure.  A  most  delightful 
spot  for  seclusion  among  murmur- 
ing waters  and  the  song  of  birds 
on  a  warm  summer  afternoon. 

The  Villa  I. ante  has  heen  <  ailed 
the  most  beloved  and  the  most 
lovable  villa  of  the  Renaissance, 
but  unlike  most  of  the  villas  of 
the  cardinals  it  did  not  just  spring 
up  at  the  height  of  papal  pros- 
perity but  can  trace  its  connection 
with  the  church  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  the  Bishop  of 
Viterbo,  called  Ranieri,  was  a 
mighty  hunter  who  used  to  hunt 
and  hawk  in  the  mountains  about 
Itagnaia.  and  who  finally  built 
himself  a  small  hunting  lodge  on 
what  are  now  the  I.ante  grounds. 
It  was  only  in  1566,  however,  that 
Cardinal  Gamhara  was  elected  to 
this  bishopric  and  engaged  Vig- 
nola,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  original  plans  that  were 
amazingly  adhered  to  until  the 
villa  was  finally  completed.  Ev- 
elyn Phillips  in  George  Latham's 
Italian  Villas  tells  how  the  build- 
ing was  interrupted  during  Car- 
dinal Gambara's  lifetime.  The 
courtly  old  cardinal,  who  was  en- 
thralled with  Vignola's  plans  and 
w  as  eagerly  watching  the  workmen 
in  their  progress  of  the  gardens, 
had  only  the  casino  for  domestic 
use  finished  and  the  other  one 
for  entertainment  not  yet  begun 
when  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  hearing 
of  the  beauties  of  the  villa,  pro- 
posed to  pay  him  a  visit.  Unfor- 
tunately at  the  last  moment  the 
pope  was  prevented  from  coming 
and  sent  that  meritorious  kill-joy 
of  his  day,  San  Carlo  Borromeo. 
San  Carlo,  counting  the  cost  of  the 
villa  and  thinking  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  community  on  the  hillside 
below,  trenchantly  remarked  that 
the  money  spent  on  the  villa  could 
be  better  employed  in  erecting  a 
hospital  for  the  poor  of  Viterbo. 
Gambara  did  not  have  the  wit  to 
reply  as  Cardinal  Farnese  had 
done  on  a  similar  occasion:  "I  did 
give  the  poor  the  money  but  I 
made  them  earn  it."  And  so  the 
years  passed  until  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  cardinals  became  a 
matter  of  course  and  Cardinal 
Montalto,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  V, 
bought  the  estate  from  the  bishops 
of  Viterbo  and  finally  completed 
the  original  plan  in  1588. 

The  love  of  the  Italians  for 
country  life  has  always  been  in- 
tense, but  it  is  not  so  much  among 
the  pleasure  villas  about  Rome  as 
in  the  hills  of  Tuscany  that  we 


A  Low  Cost  Greenhouse 


Having  High  Cost  Advantages 
Price  Complete  #2,430 


/f\.\.  we  say  in  that  title  is  ah-  olutoly 
1X7  true.  The  first  time  we  showed  this 
house  in  Country  Life,  five  different 
people  recognized  its  worth  and  bought. 
It  is  a  Lord  and  Hurnhani  reputation 
house  throughout. 

The  si/e  is  14  ft.  4  ins.  wide  by  ft. 
long.  The  frame  is  steel  rigid  and 
■elf-supporting  with  hot  galvanized 
steel  V  -Bars.  The  wood  is  of  the  tiest 
i  lear  heart  cypress.  The  glass  is  dou- 
ble strength,  24  inches  wide. 
Obscured  I  bit  by  the  tree  is  the  work- 
room, which  is  a  direct  part  of  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  equipped  with  a  pot- 
>r  ting  bench,  sink,  boiler,  brick  chim- 
V  ncy,  coal  bin,  and  electric  lights.  It 
is  separated  from  the  growing  com- 


partment by  a  glass  p  rtition  and  door. 
I  he  gcinhousc  portion  is  equipped 
with  pi.  nt  benches,  masonry  w.  !ks, 
heating  system,  ventilating  sash  and 
i ■  pparuus,  hose  outlets,  and  electric 
ligliis. 

Delivery  is  free  within  75  miles  of  our 
EMt0!)  or  Western  factories.  Carry- 
ing charges  arc  extra  beyond  that  d.s- 
ttnee. 

When  we  leave  the  job  it  will  be  com- 
plete, ready  for  pi  ntmg.  Send  for 
(Tinted  matter  g.ving  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  I.ow  Cost  (ireenhousc 
With  High  Cost  Advantages.  Due 
to  the  constant  rise  in  cost  of  building 
materials  present  price  is  guaranteed 
for  next  )o  days  only. 


Lord  8C  Burnham  Co. 

IRVINOTON,  N.  v.  —  Dept.  A  CES  PLAIN ES,  ILL. — Dept.  A 

Brunch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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For  Four  Generations  •  •  -  Builders  Ol  Greenhouses 


MORE  than  a  century  a~o,  New 
England  cra.'tsmen  built  of 
wood.  Their  homes,  still  stand- 
ing, are  beautiful  examples  of 
design,  and  of  the  durability  of 
wood.  Hodgson  follows  the  same 
principles  —  prefabricating 
houses  of  wood;  using  time- 
tested,  time-tried  materials 
throughout ! 

Hodgson  prefabrication  is  flex- 
ible. Choose  one  of  our  plans  in 
its  entirety  .  .  .  make  minor 
changes  ...  or  our  architec- 
tural staff  will  develop  any  size 

HODGSON 
HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass.  •  730  Fillh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


or  type  home  you  want.  Three 
weeks  is  the  usual  time  required 
to  deliver  and  erect  a  Hodgson 
House.  Local  labor  (under  a 
Hodgson  foreman  if  you  desire) 
performs  the  work.  Shipments 
made  anywhere. 

Visit  the  Hodgson  Colonies 
indoors  in  New  York  or  Boston 
.  .  .  furnished  houses,  summer 
homes,  camp  cottages,  garden 
equipment,  greenhouses,  etc. 
Or  write  for  new  Catalog  CH-6. 
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YOU  know  what  hot  summer 
sunlight  does  to  rubber  — 
makes  it  crack  and  split  like  an 
old  rubber  band.  That's  why  it 
will  pay  you  to  buy  Goodyear 
Lawn  and  Garden  Hose  this 
year — it's  sun-proof! 

Any  Goodyear  Hose  will  lastyou 
many  extra  seasons  because  it 
is  built  of  special  non-oxidizing 
rubber  that  long  withstands  the 
"cooking"  effect  of  hot  sum- 
mer temperatures.  And  every 
Goodyear  Hose  is  armored  with 
a  carcass  of  heavy,  braided  cot- 
ton cord*  that  protects  it  from 
injury  by  yanking  or  jerking 
around  trees  and  corners. 

A  good  hardware  store  near  you 
has  a  Goodyear  sun-proof  hose 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay: 
Goodyear  Emerald  Cord,  the 
finest  hose  made  —  Supertwist 
Cord,  Pathfinder,  Wingfoot, 
Glide  and  Oak — a  choice  of  six 
time-proved  brands  bearing 
"the  greatest  name  in  rubber" 
that  guarantees  highest  value. 

*LOOK  FOR  THIS  SEAL— it  insure* 
finest  construction,  longest  wear 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Buy  an  extra  length  for  home  fire  protection 


get  the  real  flavor  of  the  soil.  And, 
as  Eberlein  puts  it,  you  really  can- 
not get  an  adequate  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  the  marvelous  ef- 
florescence of  genius  at  the  time 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  love- 
liness of  Tuscan  rural  life,  without 
a  feeling  for  the  steep  wooded  hills 
and  fertile  valleys,  the  sombre 
cypresses  and  pines  and  ilex  trees, 
the  olive  groves  and  vineyards, 
and  all  those  lovely  scenes  sur- 
charged with  an  illusive  tenderness. 

The  old  Tuscan  nobleman  Pan- 
dolfin  in  his  Governo,  a  sort  of 
manual  of  advice  to  a  son,  written 
in  the  15th  century,  gives  a  very 
homey  description  of  country  life 
about  Florence.  He  speaks  of  the 
wealth  of  delightful  sites,  the 
crystal  air,  the  beautiful  views,  the 
soft  winds,  the  good  water.  In 
spring  there  are  verdure  and 
flowers.  The  birds  sing  and  all  is 
gay.  "And  how  generous  the  land 
is,  sending  you  one  fruit  after  an- 
other, so  that  the  house  is  never 
empty.  In  the  autumn  what  an  un- 
wearying store  of  fruit,  rendering 
tenfold  of  its  willing  abundance 
and  filling  the  house  in  winter 
with  grapes,  nuts,  figs,  apples  and 
almonds.  It  sends  wood,  oil,  laurel, 
and  juniper,  so  that  safe  from  snow 
and  wind,  the  fire  may  be  gay  with 
scented  flames."  Again,  "the  estate 
ought  to  be  pleasantly  spacious  so 
as  to  afford  bird-catching,  hunting 
and  fishing  at  the  proper  seasons. 
You  gaze  on  frowning  hills  and 
happy  plains,  streams  leaping  in 
the  meadows  and  taste  the  delight 
of  fleeing  from  the  tumult  of  the 
city,  the  piazza  and  the  palazzo.  In 
the  city  there  are  finer  buildings, 
refinement  and  taste,  fame  and 
glory  but  in  the  villa  quiet,  content 
of  soul,  liberty  to  live  without 
worry  and  in  steady  health." 

In  order  to  understand  this 
strangely  modern  sounding  com- 
parison of  the  15  th  century  noble- 
man, we  must  realize  that  with  the 
12  th  century  there  began  a  great 
revival  of  town  life  throughout  Eu- 
rope, which  reached  its  fullest  and 
most  splendid  expression  in  Italy 
in  the  patronage  of  printing  and 
painting,  music  and  poetry;  in  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  splen- 
did pageants  and  theatricals;  and 
above  all  in  architecture.  The  very 
names  of  the  towns  bespeak  their 
treasures  and  the  brilliant  life  of 
the  times.  Venice  and  Genoa,  Ra- 
venna, Verona,  Vicenza  and  Padua, 
Milan  and  Bologna,  Siena,  Assisi, 
Cortona,  Parma,  Spoleto,  Urbino, 
Ferrara ,  Arezzo,  Piacenza,  Modena, 
Cremona,  Pavia,  Gubbio,  Volterra, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  and,  above  all,  Flor- 
ence. And  we  have  only  to  read  the 
old  chronicle  which  tells  of  villas 
so  close  set  among  their  olive  or- 
chards and  vineyards  that  the 
traveler  thought  himself  in  Flor- 
ence three  leagues  before  reaching 
the  city,  to  understand  not  only  the 
love  of  country  life  among  the 
Florentines  but  also  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  that  made  it 
possible.  In  fact,  Burckhardt  says 
that  during  the  Renaissance  there 
were  20,000  estates  within  20  miles 
of  Florence  with  800  palaces  whose 
walls  were  of  cut  stone. 


The  old  Italian  architects  dis- 
tinguished between  two  classes  of 
country  houses.  The  villa  suburb- 
ana  or  maison  de  plaisance,  stand- 
ing within  or  just  without  the 
city  walls  surrounded  by  pleasure 
grounds  and  built  for  occasional 
residence,  and  the  country  house 
that  stood  further  out  of  town 
among  its  fields  and  groves.  Neither 
of  these  villa  grounds,  as  a  rule, 
was  extensive.  They  usually  con- 
tained from  about  5  to  10  acres,  in 
plots  that  were  from  300  to  400  feet 
broad  and  800  to  1000  feet  deep. 
And  it  was  characteristic  for  the 
farm  or  podere  to  come  right  up  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  house  terrace. 
Here  everything  was  centered  in 
one  building  about  a  cortile  or  in 
a  series  of  buildings  closely  con- 
nected. The  farm  dependencies 
were  not  separate  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  dwelling.  The 
residence  of  the  master  and  his 
family.  The  apartment  of  the  fat- 
tore  or  bailiff  and  his  family.  The 
quarters  for  the  domestic  servants 
and  for  the  contadini  or  farm  la- 
borers and  their  families.  The  can- 
tina  or  storage,  place  for  the  wine 
and  oil  produced  on  the  estate.  The 
granail  or  granary.  The  scuderie  or 
stables.  The  ware-rooms  for  the  va- 
rious and  sundry  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  drying  rooms  for  the 
grapes.  The  places  for  making  oil 
and  wine.  All  were  originally  under 
one  roof  and  for  the  most  part  con- 
tinued to  be  so  right  through  the 
Renaissance,  although  as  wealth 
and  leisure  increased  the  amenities 
of  the  residence  were  pushed  to  the 
fore  and  the  service  and  farm  utili- 
ties more  and  more  subordinated. 

This  close  contact  with  farm 
operations  and  farm  populations 
somehow  seems  to  have  had  no  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  dignity  and 
domestic  repose  of  the  household, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered with  the  air  of  refinement  and 
even  elegance  of  daily  life.  It  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  this  contact, 
too,  that  a  man  like  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  had  such  a  keen  under- 
standing of  agricultural  problems, 
the  needs  of  the  country  people  and 
a  real  sympathy  with  animals.  Here 
is  his  description  in  one  of  his 
poems  of  the  annual  migration  of 
the  flocks  to  an  upland  pasture.  We 
are  using  E.  Armstrong's  transcrip- 
tion, which  we  found  in  G.  F. 
Young's  very  readable  book  on  the 
Medici.  "The  flocks  pass  bleating 
up  the  mountain  paths,  the  younger 
lambs  trotting  in  their  mothers' 
steps;  the  one  just  born  is  carried 
in  the  shepherd's  arms,  while  his 
fellow  bears  a  lame  sheep  on  his 
shoulders;  a  third  peasant  is  rid- 
ing the  mare  with  foal,  carrying 
the  posts  and  nets  to  guard  the 
flocks  from  wolves;  the  dog  runs  to 
and  fro  proud  of  his  post  as  escort 
to  the  party."  Here  again  is  his 
description  of  a  scene  in  winter: 
"The  fir  tree  standing  green  against 
the  white  mountains,  or  bending  its 
branches  beneath  the  snow;  the 
laurel  standing  young  and  joyous 
amid  dry  leafless  trees;  the  solitary 
bird  that  still  finds  a  hiding  place 
in  the  stout  cypress  which  is  doing 
battle  with  the  winds;  the  olive 
grove  on  a  balmy  sunny  shore, 


WITH  one-hand  ease  cut  18" 
swaths  (38"  with  gang  attach- 
ment) — trim  6"  closer  to  walls,  trees, 
hedges  than  with  a  hand-mower  —  I 
scoot  up  steep  terraces— start,  stop.j 
steer  —  swiftly,  effortlessly.  Lawn- 
Boy  is  the  handiest  power  mower 
ever  built  for  lawns  of  every  size, 
also  a  wonder  in  estate,  ( 
park,  school,  cemetery 
and  golf  service.  So  sim- 
ple and  dependable  a 
child  can  operate  it. 
Light  weight,  only  95  lbs.,  I 
won't  pack  soil.  Daily  fuel 
cost  only  20tf.  Freewheel- 
ing, Four  Cutting  Heights, 
Automatic  Start-Stop  Coo- 
trol  and  nine  other  fea- 
tures. Hundreds  of  enthu- 
siastic owners.  Write  today  1 
for  free  descriptive  litera- 
ture. Address  EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY: 


'Sprinkler  ^~ 
JThat  Doesn't  Stop 
the  Corners/, 


Sprinkles  areas  up  to  50  ft.  square  withotl 
having  to  be  moved.  Has  17  nozzles.  Osci, 
lates.  Waters  evenly.  Doesn't  skip  the  coy 
ners.  Adjustable  for  different  size  area[l 
Does  the  work  of  3  or  4  ordinary  sprinklerj 
Send  for  free  circular. 

WHITE  SHOWERS,  INC. 

6464  Dubois  St.  Detroit,  Mi 


A  famous  trade  mark  .  .  .  /or  31  years  0 
by-word  for  the  best  insecticides. 

YOUR  ROSES  NEED 

this  proven  protection 

To  be  beautiful  and  healthy,  your  roses  and 
other  flowering  plants  must  be  kept  free 
from  destructive  insect  pests.  For  absolutely 
sure  results  and  absolute  safety  to  your 
plants,  use  Wilson's  O.K.  PLANT  SPRAT 
.  .  .  and  spray  early  to  keep  insect  damage 
at  the  very  minimum. 
//  not  obtainable  at  pour  dealer,  vcrite  «* 
for  complete  folder  and  prices. 

ANDREW  WILSON,  INC. 

Dept.  F-6  Springfield,  N.  J. 


O.  K.  PLANT  SPRA 
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IttuM'  IrrtM'H  >>l)t>v\  ureen  m  tilvri 
LixdiiK  In  tin-  M'MiiiK  of  Ihr 
knd  Vf»ir  hr  •  l»-  •>  i  il>rs  a  wimhI- 
L|  flit  V  >  "  in*  «•  *|Mrk  «>l  t In- 
|nt  i  ill  luiii;  I  hr  «li  \  l«  i\  i  .,  thru 
MftdinM  i"  Imishwimil,  ami 
L'ii  |»inii>K  on  ihr  am  ient  oak  ami 
m, drstrovini;  l  he  shatlowy  fort**! 
»mr*.  I  hr  pleasant  iuM>,  the  lairs 
herr  urncratinnn  nl  wild  tilings 
nl  llallnl  ihi'insi'lvrs,  ami  thru 
L  wild  rout  nl  I  hi'  Inroi  -ti  it  km 
iMtiiii-N  Im-I low i in;  and  shrieking 
Lwn  tin-  i  i  hninn  dale." 

It  is  m  ix  hnmcy,  too,  to  read 
I  daily  letters  of  the  failure  to 
tmastei  nl  i  lUixiiioln,  the  villa 

the  Mfdii  is  in  the  Mimello,  tell- 
B  of  the  initiation  of  two  Medici 
Ms  into  | he  .Hi.ni->  of  ihe  estate 
id  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
luntry.  Phe  fat  tore  even  mentions 
>w  lln-ir  gramlmolliei  h.nl  joined 
lem  in  going  to  a  neighlxiring 
fsta  by  riding  the  mule  of  one  of 
e  boys,  great  care  being  taken 

her  by  two  font  men  walking  at 
r  stirrups! 

The  typical  early  Renaissance 
Ha  is  of  two  stories,  with  the 
oms  grouped  abnut  a  central 
mrt  nr  cortile.  It  is  set  Inw  and 
>se  to  the  ground,  with  a  sturdi- 
issand  compai  lne-s  ami  architec- 
iral  integritv   that  is  absolutely 
minting.  Its  walls  are  stuccoed 
I  a  light  grey.  Its  roof  is  of  red 
|e  with  wide  projecting  eaves  The 
Tie  or  shutters  are  a  light  green, 
nothing  is  more  characteristic 
it  than  the  stout  iron  grilles  nut- 
e  the  ground  floor  windows  and 
Strong  consoles  thai  support  the 
jecting  sills  and  lintels. 
Part  of  the  charm  of  the  early 
:n  villa,  however,  is  the  fact 
it  is  seldom  purely  and  un- 
iilteratedly  typical.  Karly  Ren- 
sance  villas  owe  much  of  their 
irm  to  their  unconventional  sense 
realities,  to  details  and  arrange- 
nts  that  are  naively  functional 
i  that  quite  spontaneously  sub- 
linate  the  stern   demands  of 
ssic  symmetry  to  their  own  sweet 
trammeled  will. 

:\t  Cigliano,  the  villa  of  the 
tinori  in  the  Yal  di  Pesa,  for 
tance.  the  upper  windows  are 
ked  under  the  eaves  with  urchin- 
e  informality,  while  the  building 
large  retains  all  the  oneness  of 
simple  walls  and  the  loggia  in 
!  cortile  is  vaulted  and  arched 
i  columned  with  unusual  ma- 
ty. The  lower  windows  are 
lied  and  consoled  with  the  usual 
stocratic  reserve,  and  the  main 
:rance  is  quite  oblivious  of  any- 
being  at  variance  with  the 
pressiveness  of  its  wide  trim  of 
;ticated  stone.  Again  at  the  Villa 
pponi  at  Arcetri,  which  is  a  villa 
;h  very  rich  and  stately  rooms 
d  gardens,  the  front  skirts  along 
narrow  lane,  upon  which  the 
lin  entrance  or  portone  and  the 
rrow  pedimented  chapel  door 
en  side  by  side  without  step  or 
me  on  a  full  par  with  the  hale 
d  hearty  arched  stable  door  be- 
nd them. 

The  Villa  Capponi  illustrates, 
3,  the  evolution  of  the  Renais- 
nce  villa  from  much  earlier  dwell- 
?s.  In  fact,  the  Villa  Capponi  was 
first  one  of  those  three-story- 


In^li  loweis  that  ii.li  Ihe  In  .1  hum 
of  the  fortified  farmhouse  about 
I'lorence  ami  thai  i  oiiMslcd  o|  ,i 
stable  on  Ihe  lowest  floor  and  living 
quarters  above.  In  its  gradual  en 
largement,  the  Villa  Capponi  in 
eluded  at  first  a  tortile  with  moms 
on  three  sides  of  it,  and  later  in  its 
increasingly  rambling  plan,  the  first 
floor  expanded  so  thai  now  il  in- 
i  hides  an  inner  hall  and  drawing 
room,  a  library  and  morning  room, 
a  i  lia|>el  and  sacristy  as  well  as  a 
coach  house,  st.dilrs  and  an  ample 
servants'  hall. 

\  surprising  number  of  villas 
show  signs  of  this  development 
from  early  towers.  Kven  such  a  per- 
il* i  example  of  the  Renaissance  as 
Villa  Pa/zi  on  the  hill  above  Pian 
de'  Ciullari  dates  back  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century  and  has  a 
tower  which  is  still  a  conspicuous 
feature  from  whatever  point  you 
view  Ihe  house. 

These  early  Renaissance  villas, 
however,  did  not  develop  only  out 
of  the  past.  They  have  since  been 
lived  in  generation  after  genera- 
tion, in  many  eases  by  the  same 
family.  This  is  true  of  Cigliano,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  in  the 
Antinori  family  ever  since  Alessan- 
dro  di  Niccolo  Antinori  bought  it 
from  the  Cinelli  and  rebuilt  the 
house.  It  was  this  Antinori  who  was 
a  i  lose  friend  of  ( 'osimo  de  Medici, 
the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  who  about  the  same  time  that 
he  bought  Cigliano  built  the  beau- 
tiful Palaz/o  Antinori  in  Florence 
after  the  design  of  Giuliano  do 
Sangallo.  The  house  at  Cigliano  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  ex- 
cept for  one  change  in  its  outward 
appearance  which  occurred  during 
the  ownership  of  Xiccolo  Francesco 
Antinori,  a  courtier  and  much-trav- 
eled diplomat,  who  became  so  af- 
fected by  the  current  Baroque  taste 
of  his  time  that  he  had  the  top 
of  the  garden  front  of  the  house 
changed  to  its  present  exotic  form. 
It  was  he  who  also  adorned  the 
lemonaia  or  lemon  house  with  the 
vigorous  paneling  in  sgrafitto,  so 
fashionable  at  the  time,  added  the 
urns  at  its  top,  the  heroic  Neptune 
in  its  niche,  and  in  general  brought 
the  gardens  and  pool  up  to  their 
present  amplitude. 

Many  Renaissance  villas  were 
thus  altered  and  added  to  during 
the  17th  century  including  Poggio 
a  Cajano,  one  of  the  favorite  villas 
of  the  Medici  from  the  time  of 
Lorenzo,  for  which  Sangallo  de- 
signed the  great  barrel-vaulted  hall 
with  its  frescoes  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Franciabigio  and  Pontormo. 
Even  Poggio  a  Cajano  has  a  Ba- 
roque clock  over  its  eaves  on  the 
south  front,  a  questionable  pedi- 
ment over  its  columned  loggia,  and 
a  terrace  with  courtly  curving  stair- 
ways leading  up  to  it  in  the  flam- 
boyant manner  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Baroque. 

Sometimes  the  old  villas,  like  La 
Pietra  on  the  Via  Bolognese,  while 
retaining  their  original  Renaissance 
plans,  were  changed  beyond  all  rec- 
ognition from  the  outside  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  story  and  by 
elaborate  terraces  and  richly  balus- 
traded  stairs.  To  understand  this 
later  development,  we  must  trace 


U     I     T    O  N 

SOLAR  V-BAB 

G   K  E  E  N  II  ()  U  8  E  S 


reason  for  the  sturdy,  luxurious  growth  of  plants  in  a  Lutton 
greenhouse  is  due  largely  to  the  Solar  V-Bar  construction,  which 
assures  full  sunshine  with  very  little  shadow.  For  over  thirty- two 
years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  designing  and  erection  of  green. 

houses  from  the  single  compartment  to 
large  ranges. 

Write  for  literature,  and  Hive  a  brief 
description  of  the  size  you  ire  con- 
sidering. We  will  furnish  estimates 
—  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


•  IG  ,1  r»»T  Off 

V  -  BAR 

GREENHOUSES 

TI 


v  V  .,  LUTTON  COMPANY ™£ 

267   Kearney  Avenue    •    Jersey  City,  l\.  J. 


CLEAN,  SAFE,  FRESHLY  FILTERED  WATER 

LOOMIS-MANNING  WATER  FILTER  EQUIPMENT  is 
standard  in  Country  Estates,  Swimming  Pools  and  Residence 
for  over  55  Years.  Results  guaranteed  by  the  only  Filter  that 
can  perfectly  cleanse  itself.  SIMPLICITY  of  operation  an  out- 
standing feature,  combined  with  low  upkeep  and  efficiency.  Can 
be  installed  in  both  old  and  new  buildings  as  its  sectional 
design  permits  delivery  through  average  doorway  or  opening. 
Booklet  on  request. 


LOOMIS-MANNING 
FILTER  MANF'G  CO. 

Established  1880 

1421-55  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Cut  shows  Country  Estate  fully 
equipped  with  Loomis-Manning  Fillers 


NEXT  BEST  TO  KAIN 

. . .  and  a  lot  more  dependable 


Let  the  Double  Rotary  Junior  Sprinkler  keep  your 
lawn,  flowers,  garden  and  shrubs  vigorous  and  beautiful 
all  summer  lone.  Its  refreshing  rain-like  drops  or  mist- 
like  spray  are  "Next  Best  to  Rain."  Easily  regulated  to 
sprinkle  in  a  circle  or  on  a  straight  line — to  cover  any 
circular  area  up  to  80  ft.  or  down  to  15  ft.  in  diameter, 
according  to  pressure.  Adjustable  nozzle  makes  il  four 
sprinklers  in  one.  A  big  water  saver.  Scientifically  con- 
structed   of    finest    materials.    Guaranteed.    Price:  $7.50. 


DOUBLE  H  ROTARY 

JUNIOR  SPRINKLEf? 


HOLLAND  ROTARY.  the  new-  amazing  sprinkler 
7  developed  frnrn  the  famous 
Douhle  Rotary  Principle.  Has  the 
whirling  wheel  feature  for  perfect 
sprinkling.  Sells  for  only  $1  (plus 
postage). 

AT  YOUR  OEALER'S--Biiv  these 
popular  sprinklers  from  ynur 
dealer  or  write  us  for  com- 
plete  information. 


HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL 

The  acknowledged  leader  for  16 
years.  Thousands  in 
use  on  golf  courses, 
large  estates,  parks, 
remeteries.  etc. 
Self -operating  on 
famous  Double 
t»ry  Princ 

Price:  $12.5 


-  DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  CO. 


205  CANDLER  BLDG. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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NON-POISONOUS 

To  Humans, 
Animals  or  Birds 

Why  use  two  insecticides 
— which  must  be  bought, 
mixed  and  sprayed  sepa- 
rately— when  Red  Arrow 
Garden  Spray  destroys 
all  the  usual  varieties  of 
sucking  and  chewing 
garden  insects. 

Excellent  for  Ants 
and  Sod  Web  Worms 

Red  Arrow  is  a  highly  concentrated  pyrethrum 
solution — containing  a  special  soap.  Simply 
mix  with  water — as  you  need  it.  Red  Arrow 
will  not  discolor  or  injure  flowers,  vegetables, 
or  fruits.  Red  Arrow  is  economical,  too,  for  a 
one  ounce  bottle  (35c:)  makes  from  4  to  8 
gallons  of  Spray.  Buy  Red  Arrow  Garden 
Spray  where  you  buy  your  garden  supplies,  or 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SAMPLE 


McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Inc., 
Dept.lOl.Baltimore,  Md.  I 
I  enclose  10tf  for  sample  of  Red  Arrow  I 
Garden  Spray  sufficient  to  make  one  gal-  I 
Ion  of  spray. 


Name  

Address  - 


City-  

My  Dealer  is  - 


-State  - 


What  About  Termites? 


If  you  live  in  the  dark  area  on  the 
map  above,  you  are  in  the  Termite 
Danger  Zone.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that,  without  your  knowing 
it,  your  property  may  be  infested 
with  termites — tiny  wood-eating  in- 
sects which  secretly  destroy  foundation 
woodwork.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you, 
yourself  can  locate  termites?  No,  not  unless 
serious  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
your  property.  Termites  work  inside  the 
wood,  hiding  their  damage  from  your  sight. 
Only  a  trained  termite  inspector  can  find 
them  and  determine  the  extent  of  damage. 

How  to  Discover  Termites 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and,  without  a 
penny's  cost  to  you,  your  property  will  be 
inspected  by  a  skilled  Terminix  Inspector, 
representing  the  world's  largest  termite 
control  organization.  If  termites  are  found, 
you  will  be  shown  the  evidence.  This  is  a 
free  inspection  service  already  used  by 
more  than  250,000  property  owners. 

Over  23.000  structures  through- 
out the  Termite  Danger  Zone  are 
now  protected  against  termites  with 
Terminix  (guaranteed  5  years)  — 
a  product  of  E.  L.  Bruce  Co., 
world's  largest  maker  of  hardwood 
floorings. 


1  TPPMIKIIY     E.  L.  BRUCE  CO. 

i  ■  EliminiA     Memphis,  Tennessee 

I  □  Please  have  one  of  your  Terminix 

I  Licensees  inspect  my  property  without 

I  cost   or   obligation    and    advise   me  if 

l  termites  or  termite  damage  are  found. 

1  D  Please   send    me    free   literature  on 

'  termites  and  termite  damage.     CL  6-36 


the  gradual  changes  of  the  Tuscan 
villa  during  the  height  of  the 
Renaissance.  Even  at  Vicobello 
which  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  the  dis- 
tinguished Siennese  architect,  built 
for  the  Chigis,  we  have  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  time  to  come.  For 
all  its  calm  and  reasoned  simplicity, 
Vicobello  with  its  low  third  story 
beneath  its  flattened  roof  and  the 
increasing  elaborateness  of  its  gar- 
den architecture  is  no  longer  an 
early  villa.  This  is  even  more  true 
of  the  Villa  Centinale,  which  was 
built  in  1680  by  Fontana  for  Flavio 
Chigi,  the  nephew  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII,  and  increasingly  so  of 
the  Villa  dei  Collazzi  near  Tavar- 
nuzza,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Michelangelo  for  his 
close  friend  Agostino  Dini  and  in 
which  all  the  old  proportions  have 
given  way  to  the  new. 

In  order  to  get  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  Renaissance  villas  of 
Tuscany,  you  find  yourself  going 
back  to  the  earlier  castellated  coun- 
try houses  and  on  to  the  luxurious 
villas  of  the  later  days.  In  that  way 
you  gain  immeasurably  in  under- 
standing, and  we  know  of  no  better 
way  of  starting  out  than  by  culti- 
vating an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein's 
"Villas  of  Florence  and  Tuscany." 
We  remember  when  the  first  of 
these  villas  was  published  with  its 
plans  and  photographs  and  reveal- 
ing text,  it  was  like  the  dawning  of 
a  new  light  upon  what  we  had  re- 
garded as  a  well-worn  subject.  This 
light  grew  even  more  luminous 
when  in  1925  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Eberlein's  well-rounded  collection 
appeared  in  the  companionable 
form  of  a  single  beautiful  book. 

Peopled  gardens 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

part.  This  is  not  at  all  an  invio- 
lable rule  among  all  artists,  but 
they  are  at  least  inclined  to  the 
general  rule  that  it  is  better  to  set 
a  figure  high,  rather  than  low. 

The  artist  asks,  too,  that  the 
landscape  architect,  of  amateur 
planter  will  not  allow  his  figure 
to  escape  its  frame.  The  frame 
must  be  decisive  in  form  and  in 
proportion.  An  ill-balanced  ar- 
rangement becomes  far  more  dis- 
turbing when  a  figure  is  there  to 
accent  it.  Furthermore,  the  figure 
is  itself  disturbed,  thrown  off  bal- 
ance seemingly,  and  apparently, 
ill-proportioned.  Again,  if  the  eye 
of  the  garden  visitor  can  pass  the 
figure  and,  unarrested  by  any 
framework,  look  farther  on,  with- 
out pause,  the  sculpture  itself 
tends  to  seem  disintegrated,  since 
it  is  not  an  integer  with  its  setting. 

Color  is  another  highly  impor- 
tant factor  to  the  artist,  for  his 
background.  He  must  collaborate 
particularly  closely  with  the  gar- 
dener in  this  planning,  because  his 
own  work  will  depend  upon  it. 
The  actual  material  of  his  figure 
will,  in  large  measure,  be  de- 
termined by  the  color  of  its  set- 
ting. Certainly  he  will  vary  his 
finish,  or  patina  to  the  effect  he 
and  his  co-landscape  artist  are 
planning  to  achieve.  One  of  the 


most  beautiful  examples  of  this 
co-operation  was  in  a  recent  ex- 
hibition, when  the  sculptor  made 
a  bronze  to  strengthen  and  echo 
the  mass  of  acacia  which  framed 
it.  The  result  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  indivisible  whole.  No 
one  remembered  either  the  acacia 
or  the  figure  without  the  other, 
and  everyone  remembered  the 
whole.  Structurally,  the  back- 
ground was  right,  and  the  figure 
well  placed,  but  the  actual  style 
of  the  arrangement  was  done  by 
close  attention  to  color. 

A  white  figure  against  a  back- 
ground of  blue-green  cypress,  is  a 
very  arresting  use  of  color.  It  is  a 
difficult  arrangement  to  use  in  a 
small  garden,  because  its  effect  is 
so  dramatic  that"  any  but  its  im- 
mediate background  becomes  in- 
significant, unless  the  background 
is  on  a  large  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  use  of  too 
much  color  is,  a  sculptor  asserts, 
distracting  either  in  a  large  or 
small  garden.  No  figure  can  as- 
similate a  great  many  color  tones, 
and  hold  its  own.  Therefore,  again 
the  group,  comprising  figure  and 
background,  tends  to  disintegrate. 

Green,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  color  base  for 
both  artist  and  gardener.  And 
green,  of  course,  can  give,  in  its 
shades,  almost  as  wide  a  range  as 
a  whole  palette,  when  a  figure  is 
there,  to  emphasize  its  variations. 
Furthermore,  green,  of  course  will 
run  through  the  seasons,  without 
subjecting  the  figure  to  violent 
color  adjustments.  Green,  too,  will 
help  to  maintain  an  effect  of 
permanence  and  tranquillity. 

This  quality  of  tranquillity  is 
one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  all  garden  sculpture. 
A  garden  piece  is  not  successful 
if  it  produces  either  in  itself,  or, 
by  virtue  of  its  background,  an 
impression  of  restlessness.  The 
sculptor,  on  his  part,  does  not  con- 
ceive for  a  garden,  a  figure  with 
a  violently  emotional  significance. 
He  endeavors  to  interpret  a  feel- 
ing of  serenity.  He  may  actually 
do  a  child,  and  a  child  in  action,  but 
he  will  not  do  a  child  disturbed.  He 
will  do  a  child  to  symbolize  the 
eternal  quality  of  childhood.  Tran- 
sitory or  episodic  subject  matter 
becomes  incongruous  against  the 
earth  itself.  Only  the  interpreta- 
tion, the  artist  feels,  of  a  timeless 
theme,  can  rhyme  with  the  seasons' 
repetition  in  a  garden. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  the 
sculptor  reaches  this  quality  of 
timelessness,  is  by  a  simplicity  of 
design  and  execution.  His  figure 
of  a  woman  becomes,  then,  a 
woman  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  all  time.  It  is  amusing,  to  have 
in  one's  drawing  room,  a  figure 
very  much  of  to-day,  sophisticated 
and  of  the  mode.  It  is  not  at  all 
amusing  to  have  such  a  figure  or 
conception  in  a  garden.  It  would 
be,  in  fact,  embarrassing,  because 
glaring  incongruities  are  always 
uncomfortable.  This  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  sculptor,  and  he 
asks  his  collaborator  to  bear  with 
him  in  this,  and  to  help  him  main- 
tain it  in  their  work. 

He  asks,  then,  that  his  back- 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A   remarkably  complete  collec 
tion.   Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A 


G.   D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostftch" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for   the    Game    Preserve  ' 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 
I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
elusive    dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut  | 
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ground  I  if  simple,  ami  thai  the 
|>l. inline  icmain  a  hat kgrouncl.  lie 
feels  (hat  when  a  setting  domi- 
nates the  piece  of  si ulpture,  il  not 
onl\  ill  i  awa\  IK  mi  the  figure, 
lull  frnm  its  own  cflcc  livene  I  lr 
a-.ks  Hilly  (hat  his  creation,  and 
thai  of  the  landscape  artist  he  es- 
sential In  each  other.  When  it  is 
impossible  to  re-capture  the  mem- 
ory of  a  garden  piece,  without  its 
frame,  then  that  group  is  entirely 
stit  i  cssfiil  in  its  ai  rangeinenl .  And, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
that  group  has  captured  the  qual- 
ity of  inevitability,  as  if  that  par- 
ticular piece,  and  its  background 
could  not  be  other  than  together.  If 
it  i  .in  seem  not  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon,  but  to  have  emerged 
from  that  spot,  then  it  is  suitably 
established,  and  intrinsically  right. 

I  I. Mile"  CColc! 

(Continued  from  page  3-1) 

Tut  tie  came  to  the  fore  again. 
This  time  by  training  particularly 
stubborn  Indian  bulls  to  do  some- 
thing at  which  generations  of  In- 
dian bulls  had  turned  up  their 
noses.  Drawing  tart'-'  We  under- 
stand that  the  harness  invented  by 
Hiram  Tuttle  is  still  in  use  down 
there.  The  bulls,  no  doubt,  are 
still  very  much  anti-Hiram.  The 
year  1°27  found  Major  Tuttle  in- 
structing at  Fort  Riley  Cavalry 
School,  in  the  saddle,  and  on  to 
world  fame. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  about  Major  Tuttle's  Olym- 
pic horses  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
all  thoroughbreds.  The  thorough- 
bred, most  nervous  and  high 
strung  animal  in  the  world,  is 
taught  to  develop  his  mental 
faculties  to  almost  human  propor- 
tions and  to  use  them  to  the  best 
of  his  advantage  though  a  crowd 
of  a  hundred  thousand  are  cheer- 
ing and  applauding  his  efforts 
throughout.  Many  times  have  I 
seen  Major  Tuttle  and  one  of  his 
thoroughbreds  undergo  this  storm 
of  popularity.  Never  have  I  seen 
the  thoroughbred  refuse  to  stand 
perfectly  still,  without  flexing  a 
muscle,  when  commanded  to  do  so 
by  his  rider. 

Let  me  inform  you  of  a  secret. 
Major  Tuttle  does  not  pick  thor- 
oughbreds as  his  star  pupils  be- 
cause he  thinks  they  have  more 
brains  than  other  horses.  Not  at 
all!  It  is  because  he  is  able  to 
trace  the  breeding  of  these  horses 
back  a  few  generations,  whereas 
the  unregistered  horse  could  not 
be  traced.  In  other  words,  if  Major 
Tuttle  finds  a  horse  whose  grand- 
father, grandmother,  great-grand- 
father, and  great-grandmother, 
have  all  been  intelligent  animals, 
free  from  vice,  then  he  believes 
that  a  future  Olympic  star  is  soon 
in  the  making. 

At  the  present  time  the  New 
England  cavalryman  has  three 
private  horses  in  training  for  the 
Olympics.  Olympic,  an  imported 
French  thoroughbred  standing  16.3 
hands,  and  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent looking  horses  I  have  ever 
seen,  is  the  veteran  of  the  three, 
who  came  third  in  the  last  Olympic 


'In  age  i  ompetition.  Tin-  hand 
nine  bay  started  his  career  on  the 
track,  being  steeplechaser!  in 
France  with  some  success,  before 
he-  came  to  the  United  States.  Hy 
Radis  Rose  out  of  Odette  IV,  he 
proudly  carries  royal  blood.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not  he  was  registered 
"Olympic"  in  the  French  stud 
book,  destined  to  be  raced  in 
I  i .MM  e,  and  later  to  l»-  sold, 
shipped  to  America  and  become 
I'nited  States'  first  entry  to  win  a 
place  in  the  Olympic  competition! 

The  Whitney  bred  chestnut,  Si 
Murray,  a  picture  horse,  was  pur- 
chased by  Major  Tuttle  right  off 
the  Havana,  Cuba,  race  track. 
With  not  nearly  as  much  experi- 
ence or  school  as  the  French  horse, 
it  would  appear  that  Si  Murray  is 
well  on  his  way  to  making  an  inter- 
national name  for  himself.  The 
beautiful  golden  chestnut,  with 
white  stockings,  was  sired  by  Hunt- 
ing, the  famous  Whitney  horse,  and 
out  of  Scrub  Lady.  Si  Murray  is  a 
half  brother  of  the  great  Fquipoise 
and  is  likely  to  become  as  famous 
as  his  racing  brother  in  a  more 
scholarly  field.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  Major  Tuttle  when  a  three-year- 
old  in  1930. 

The  freshman  of  the  Fort  Riley 
Equitation  College  is  Vast,  son  of 
Infinite  and  Ming  Toy.  Vast,  like 
Si  Murray,  entered  the  high  school 
direct  from  the  United  States  race 
track.  Graduating  from  the  field  of 
sport  to  the  equine  Harvard  in  No- 
vember of  1933,  he  is  still  very 
much  an  undergraduate. 

To  take  a  raw  and  often  mis- 
handled horse  and  finally  turn  him 
out  as  the  finished  product  of  haute 
ecole,  or,  if  you  like,  a  perfect 
horse,  takes  years  of  patience  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  pupil  in  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  Major  Tut- 
tle's advice  on  the  subject  might  be 
of  use  to  the  faculty  of  the  various 
biped  colleges. 

"In  planning  a  training  schedule 
for  schooling  it  is  always  advisable 
to  limit  your  daily  work  to  three 
different  movements  or  problems. 
The  reason  for  this  being  that  to 
include  more  would  either  make 
the  training  period  too  long  or  re- 
sult in  hurried  attention  to  each 
problem,"  Major  Tuttle  explained. 
A  normal  training  period  is  from 
one  to  two  hours,  we  discovered. 
"This  will  give  both  horse  and  rider 
sufficient  time  to  make  real  prog- 
ress. To  work  longer  would  create 
the  risk  of  a  joint  mental  and  phys- 
ical exhaustion  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  a  battle." 

Delving  further  into  the  realm 
of  horse  psychology  we  enquired 
the  result  of  the  dreaded  battle. 
"Well,  to  start  with,  all  the  good 
impressions  created  in  the  early 
part  of  the  period  would  be  lost. 
The  rider  and  horse  would  part  at 
the  stable  with  mutual  suspicion. 
The  rider  would  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  horse  was  hopelessly  dumb 
and  the  horse  would  raise  the  ques- 
tion: 'What  spark  of  knowledge  en- 
titles that  fellow  to  presume  he  can 
train  a  horse?'  " 

And  that  statement,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  was  the  product  of  more 
years  of  experience  than  the  re- 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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A  clean  heal  is  guaranteed  when  Barllelt 
operates.  Decayed  or  diseased  farts  are 
removed.  The  cavity  is  then  carefully 
traced  and  filled  with  an  exclusive  Barl- 
lelt development  called  "Flexifil" ,  which 
has  approximately  the  same  expansion  co- 
efficient and  general  properties  as  live 
wood.  Barllett  alio  uses  a  special  "Heal 
Collar"  which  expedites  the  smooth  even 
growth  of  the  new  bark  over  the  filler 
margin,  sealing  the  cavity  againil 
moisture,    insects    and    disease  spores. 

The  trees  on  your  property  repre- 
sent an  important  investment  —  and 
one  which  fluctuates  in  value  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  care  you  provide. 
That's  why  it's  costly  folly  not  to 
protect  them  against  internal  rot  and 
decay,  v^>  A  neglected  cavity  can 
bring  the  largest  and  strongest  tree 
to  earth,  eventually.  But  if  the  dis- 
eased or  decayed  area  is  detected 
in  time  and  properly  treated,  the 
tree  can  be  restored  to  health  so 
that  it  will  live  out  its  normal  life 
span.  ^>  The  Bartlett  Method  of 
Cavity  Work  has  been  developed 
through  painstaking  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation and  research,  and 
thousands  of  operations  of  this  na- 
ture extending  over  a  period  of  27 
years.  It  is  so  uniformly  successful 
that  we  guarantee  results.*  Further- 
more, by  using  modern  labor-saving 
power  tools,  we  can  speed  up  the 
work  and  reduce  the  cost.  <^>  Why 
not  have  the  Bartlett  Representative 
examine  your  trees  and  give  you  an 
estimate  of  any  necessary  cavity 
work?  He  will  do  so  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


*  Bortlett  Cavity  Work  is 
GUARANTEED  to  give  sat- 
isfaction. As  soon  as  the 
job  is  completed,  this 
Bronze  Medallion  is  at- 
tached to  Ihe  tree  trunk, 
and  a  "Lifetime  Certifi- 
cate" issued  over  our 
signature  to  the  owner. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Barllelt  Service  is  available  in  every  commun- 
ity from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  Write  us  for 
the  address  of  the  Bartlett  Representative 
nearest  you. 
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he  pleasantest  places  to  go  racing  that  I 
know  are  Hialeah  Park  in  Miami,  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  Belmont  Park,  on  Long  Island 
— and  the  pleasantest  of  these  is  Belmont 
Park.  Here  you  can  wander  under  old  trees 
in  a  velvety-turfed  paddock,  and  watch  that 
mysterious  ritual  known  as  the  saddling  of 
thoroughbreds — they'll  be  the  best  horses  in 
the  land,  too,  with  coats  as  of  satin,  and  the 
bearing  of  monarchs.  You  can  stand  in  the 
enclosure  on  little  iron  chairs  from  France 
(nobody  ever  sits  during  a  race),  and  cheer 
your  choice  down  the  long,  brown  stretch. 
After  that  you  can  cool  off  under  the  um- 
brella tree,  or  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the 
stately  gardens  of  the  Turf  &  Field  Club 
(and  don't  forget  that  it's  good  luck  to  feed 
the  goldfish  in  the  pool).  And  then  you  can  do 
the  whole  thing  all  over  again,  for  there  are 
six  races  every  afternoon.  Unfortunately, 
you'll  have  to  hurry,  for  the  Belmont  Park 
meetings  end  with  the  first  week  in  June. 

You've  missed  (or  have  you?)  the  Withers 
and  Juvenile  Stakes,  and  the  Toboggan,  Met- 
ropolitan, and  Suburban  Handicaps,  sweep- 
stakes which  originated  at  Jerome  Park,  Mor- 
ris Park,  and  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  which 
with  the  march  of  time  have  become  classics. 
However,  there's  still  the  Belmont  Stakes,  on 
June  9,  the  oldest,  and  most  important,  and 
I  expect  the  richest  race  for  three-year-olds 
in  the  country.  Modeled  after  the  Derby 
Stakes  at  Epsom  Downs,  for  sixty-eight  years 
it  has  been  the  index  to  that  indefinable  some- 
thing called  "class"  in  a  race  horse.  It  is  at  a 
mile  and  a  half,  a  distance  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  mere  sprinter,  and  all  the  runners  meet 
at  level  weights.  The  best  colt,  as  a  rule,  wins, 
and  he  usually  is  the  best  colt  of  the  year. 

I  always  think  of  The  Belmont  as  typifying 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  racing.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  nominations  were  made 
for  the  race  in  December  1934,  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons — chief  of  which  was  that  they 
lacked  "class" — one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
were  declared  out  before  the  end  of  March. 
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I  don't  suppose  ten  of  the  remaining  fifty-two 
will  face  the  starter  on  the  great  day,  the  first 
Saturday  in  June,  at  Belmont  Park. 

However,  if  Joseph  E.  Widener's  Brevity, 
Morton  Schwartz's  Bold  Venture,  C.  V.  Whit- 
ney's Red  Rain,  and  William  Woodward's 
Granville  go  to  the  post  it  will  be  easily  the 
race  of  the  year.  Brevity,  as  you  know,  was 
beaten  only  a  little  by  Bold  Venture  in  the 
Kentucky  Derby  after  an  incredible  amount 
of  bad  luck,  and  Red  Rain  was  the  best  two- 
year-old  last  season.  Granville  a,  son  of  Gal- 
lant Fox  who  won  the  Belmont  Stakes,  six 
years  ago  is  the  dark  horse  (he's  really  bay). 
A  handsomer  horse  than  Mr.  Woodward's 
Omaha,  who  is  distinguishing  himself  abroad, 
he  hasn't  been  so  lucky  this  spring,  but  I'm 
quite  sure  he's  a  stayer. 

Mr.  Widener,  who  in  the  decade  he  has 
been  the  head  of  Belmont  Park  has  made  it 
the  best  appointed  race  course  in  the  country, 
if  not  the  world,  and  Mr.  Woodward,  who  is 
chairman  of  The  Jockey  Club,  have  won  the 
Belmont  Stakes  three  times  each.  Although 
his  father  won  the  race  four  times — and  that's 
the  record — Mr.  Whitney  has  yet  to  lead  in 
the  winner.  However,  I  fancy  that  he  will  cor- 


C.  V.  Whitney's  Red 
Rain,  test  of  his  age  last 
year,  another  strong  con- 
tender for  the  Belmont 


Left:  Joseph  E.  Wide- 
ner's Brevity,  unlucky  in 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  but 
favorite  for  the  Belmont 


rect  that  oversight  this  year  and  startling 
things  will  be  heard  from  him  before  long.  I 

*    *    *  | 

I  haven't  seen  as  many  hunt  club  meetings  I 
as  usual  this  spring,  counter  attractions  at 
Jamaica,  Churchill  Downs,  and  Pimlico  on 
Preakness  Day,  being  what  they  were.  How-  | 
ever,  I  did  walk  over  the  new  course  of  the 
Rockaway  Steeplechase  Association  a  day  or 
two  before  the  meeting  at  Cedarhurst,  and  I  i 
liked  it.  Some  people  thought  it  was  too  much 
of  a  'round  the  mulberry  bush  affair,  and  of 
course  it  hasn't  the  magnificent  distances  of 
the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup's  course,  but  at  least  I 
you  can  see  all  the  horses  all  the  time.  And 
speaking  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  J.  W.  V. 
Martin,  who  has  taken  over  the  C.  L.  A.  J 
Heiser  place  in  Worthington  Valley,  on  which  ' 
the  race  has  been  run  for  so  many  years,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  winning  the  first  running  ; 
at  home  with  his  Inshore.  His  luck  on  the  flat  j 
has  been  quite  as  good,  for  a  fortnight  later 
he  won  the  $10,000  Dixie  Handicap  at  Pim-  | 
lico  with  Dark  Hope. 

So  Ghost  Dancer  won  the  Virginia  Gold 
Cup,  running  the  four  miles  nine  seconds  j 
faster  than  Indigo  did  last  year.  Well,  I 
didn't  see  that  race  either,  but 
I  heard  the  not  especially  hush- 
hush  secret  of  his  remarkable 
improvement.  Ghost  Dancer,  as 
you  know,  is  owned  by  Carlton 
H.  Palmer,  president  of  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons.  When  the  ani- 
mal ended  his  circuit  of  the 
hunt  club  meeting  last  fall  he 
was  pretty  well  used  up.  So  Mr. 
Palmer  ordered  that  two  of  the 
Squibbs  products  recommended  ; 
for  horses — cod  liver  oil,  and  1 
Vionate,  a  concentrate  of  cal-  j 
cium,  phosphorous,  and  wheat 
germ,  combined  in  correct  pro-  1 
portions  to  give  the  most  vita-  1 
mins  B  and  G,  which  horses  \ 
especially  need — be  added  to 
his  diet  during  the  winter. 

Which  reminds  me,  paren- 
thetically, of  an  incident  the  first 
year  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arden 
Lewis  owned  the  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale stable.  She  came  down  to 
see  her  horses  one  March  morn- 
ing and  the  trainer  apologized 
for  the  animals  not  looking 
their  best  because  they  were  shedding  out 
their  hair.  Perhaps  he  should  have  added  that 
all  horses  did  that  every  spring,  but  he 
didn't,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  surprised 
when  a  swank  delivery  wagon  stopped  at  the 
barn,  and  a  young  man  in  uniform  delivered 
two  enormous  containers  of  Elizabeth  Arden's 
most  expensive  hair  tonic. 

Returning  to  the  diet  that  has  made  Ghost 
Dancer  run:  although  most  of  the  leading 
breeding  farms  have  fed  both  cod  liver  oil 
and  Vionate  to  their  brood  mares  and  foals 
for  some  years — and  incidentally  some  of 
those  foals  have  perfectly  amazing  size,  bone, 
and  substance — I  don't  believe  that  anyone 
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<l.  Inlvraatlnir 


Builinr  Im  .  Dtpt  8M,  Harvard.  111. 


TARLI  N  E 


Rrgiatrrrd  Purel>re<4 

\RAB  HORSES  AND  COLTS 


KAVELERS  REST  ARABIAN  STUD 

Franklin  Pik. 
•  a ah*  ill.-  Ttnntutt 


TELL  YOU  ABSORBINE 
/ILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


irsw  cmiM  talk.  tliev'd  thank  you 
H115;  U>sorl>iiu'  to  case  tlii-ir  r-truin;*, 
ns,  filings  and  inllamination.  It 
eta  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
ig  treatment  —  never  blisters  or  re- 
»  hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
ttle  at  all  druggists. 
?.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BSORBINE 


Let  Your  Cattle 

^HL Salt  Themselves 


t  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
ow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
i  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
ot  keep  them  in  the  best  condition, 
'lay  safe  by  giving  them. 

Keystone  Comprised  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
t  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
our  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
ow  can  reach  it.   Made  of  refined  dairy 
o  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


has  iriril  MTiuusly  In  xivr  either 
of  the  prixliutH  tit  hurxrs  while  in 
tminiiiK.  Obviously,  trainers  are 
hesitant  in  trying  anythiiiK  new 
\\  hii  li  1 1 1  i k 1 1 1  up-M-l  the  re«inien  nl 
their  stahles.  |  (amy  that  they  are 
uncertain  admit  the  end  liver  oil, 
and  its  i  oiu  entrate,  ultradol,  whit  h 
I  like  better,  heiause  hoth  have  ,1 
lishy  odor.  Then  too,  some  horses 
have  to  acquire  a  taste  for  Vio- 
nate,  a  cup  of  which  is  mixed  with 
the  ration  of  oats  once  a  day,  hut 
I'm  assured  that  in  less  than  a 
week  they  learn  to  like  the  stuff. 

Trainers,  although  naturally 
i  onservative,  love  to  play  follow 
the-leader,  and  if  anyone  hap- 
|H'ned  to  win  a  lot  of  races  while 
feeding  his  horses  any  special 
thing,  all  his  confreres  would  take 
it  up.  The  l  ite  Sam  Hildreth  was 
always  experimenting  with  ways 
to  improve  the  health  of  his  horses. 
They  had  chlorine  gas  treatments, 
Violet  ray  lamps,  and  yeast,  and 
if  you  don't  believe  that  they  won 
races  dust  off  your  old  records. 

•  *  * 

This  department  won't  attempt 
to  pick  the  winner  of  the  West- 
chester Cup  |xilo  matches  between 
the  United  States  and  England  at 
Hurlingham  this  month  until  the 
make  up  of  the  teams  is  definitely 
settled.  Amusing  enough  to  see 
Gerald  Balding,  who  played  so 
well  for  Jock  Whitney's  Greentree 
side  in  the  open  championship  at 
Meadow  Brook  last  autumn,  at 
No.  3  on  the  British  four,  but 
what  would  we  do  if  Winston 
Guest  were  drafted,  too! 

*  *  * 

Buyers  of  pure  bred  cattle  evi- 
dently have  taken  the  rubber  band 
off  the  bankroll  according  to  the 
reports  from  the  first  of  the  spring 
sales.  The  Seventy-first  Earlville 
Sale  of  Holsteins,  held  by  R.  Aus- 
tin Backus,  was  notably  success- 
ful. More  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty  head,  a  great  number  of 
which  were  yearlings  and  calves, 
brought  a  total  of  $21,345.  J.  W. 
Hall,  owner  of  the  Kingsford 
Farm  at  Oswego,  paid  the  top 
price  of  the  sale,  $500  for  Lady 
Sensation  Ormsby  Alice,  a  cow 
holding  the  New  York  state  but- 
terfat  record.  Lady  Sensation 
Ormsby  Alice  was  consigned  by 
the  Westlawn  Farm  of  Johnson 
City.  The  top  bull  of  the  sale  was 
a  yearling  son  of  General  Post, 
which  was  knocked  down  to  L.  S. 
Porteus  for  $250. 

The  Japanese  government  made 
another  notable  purchase  recently, 
buying  a  prize  Holstein  bull, 
weighing  2,500  pounds  from  the 
Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrightsville, 
Pa.  The  animal  which  won  seven- 
teen prizes  and  five  championships 
in  the  last  three  seasons,  will  stand 
at  the  Koiwai  Farm  in  Japan.  Jap- 
anese government  representatives 
also  purchased  a  yearling  heifer, 
Lauxmont  Rag  Apple  Countess, 
which  was  the  first  prize  heifer 
calf  at  the  1936  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  show.  She  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Springback  Snow 
Countess  which  had  a  lifetime  pro- 
duction record  of  207,050  pounds 
of  milk,  9,026  pounds  of  fat. 


A  beautiful  estate 
is  the  natural  setting 
for  this  beautiful  breed 


>f  1 


an< 


A  little  spot  of 
noting  up  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  has  these  many 
years  been  an  Island  paradise 
for  Jersey  cattle.  Here  the 
Jersey  has  been  developed 
into  a  bovine  unrivaled  for 
animal  beauty  and  for  its 
ability  to  produce  creamy-rich 
milk. 

Meridale  Farms  has  made  a 


special 


lty  of  selecting 
and  importing  outstand- 
ing specimens  of  the  breed. 
From  the  recent  Meridale  im- 
portation can  easily  be  selected 
the  foundation  stock  for  a  Jer- 
sey herd  for  the  country  estate. 
P.  A.  Dutton,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Meridale,  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  these  choice  Jerseys 
by  appointment.  Address: 


MERIDALE  FARMS 

MEREDITH  •  DELAWARE  COUNTY*  NKW  YORK 


THE  BREED  WITH  A  RECORD 

Championship  Awards,  all  breeds  competing  at 
Thirty-four  International  Livestock  Expositions 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  WON 
Single  Steers — 19  out  of  34 
Carload  lots — 28  out  of  34 
Group  three  Steers — 23  out  of  31 
Carcass  contest — 32  out  of  34 

For  literature  and  Breeder's  Directory  write 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  DEPT.  A.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  SHORTHORN  FAMILY 

Beef  Type  Polled  Type  Milking  Type 

Beef  and  milk  combined  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Shorthorn  Family. 
In  Great  Britain  the  fine  Estates  maintaining  registered  cattle  predominate  in 
Shorthorns — either  the  Beef  (Scotch)  or  Dairy  Type. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Assn.  offers  $30,000.00  this  season  at  Fairs 
and  other  Shows  supplementing  regular  prize  lists  for  this  breed. 

If  you  would  have  cattle  with  the  most  interesting  history  of  any — beautifully  at- 
tractive on  the  Estate  or  Farm  and  in  the  Show  Arena  and  salable  at  all  times  because 
of  a  broad  demand  select  Shorthorns. 

Literature  and  illustrations  on  request. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
7  Dexter  Park  Avenue      (Dept.  C)      Chicago,  Illinois 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 

Have  a  large  selection  of  both  3  and  5 
gaited  saddle  horses,  middle  and  heavy 
weight  hunters,  great  many  of  them  with 
manners  and  dispositions  suitable  for  in- 
experienced riders,  also  few  outstanding 
show  prospects. 

Always  a  pleasure  to  show  horses  to 
prospective  customers  whether  they  buy  or 
not.  If  not  convenient  to  come,  let  me 
know  your  requirements,  if  have  anything 
think  will  suit  you,  will  send  photo  with 
full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  and  guarantee  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  horse  not  as 
described  in  every  way,  can  return,  will 
pay  transportation  both  ways  and  will  re- 
fund money  without  argument. 

References :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


WHITE  POX 

(Fi\e  Gaited) 
Bay  Gelding.  4  yrs.  15-3.  best  of  manners, 
an  ideal  pleasure  horse  good  enough  to  show 
and  « in  at  lot  of  the  smaller  shows. 


HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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#  Congratulations  are  in  or- 
der for  the  owner  of  a  HAR- 
TRU  Court,  for  HAR-TRU 
has  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  the  finest  and  most  mod- 
ern fast  drying  tennis  court. 
Old-fashioned  clay  courts  are 
in  the  discard  and  more  and 
more  people  are  modernizing 
with  HAR-TRU. 

HAR-TRU  Courts  are  to  be 
found  on  the  finest  estates  in 
the  country;  at  The  Green- 
brier, White  Sulphur  Springs, 
the  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy 
and  other  prominent  clubs  and 
colleges.  Write  for  attractive 
illustrated  Booklet  "L". 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^Dependable, 
Low- 
Cost 

ELECTRICITY  ANYWHERE 

•  Kohler  Electric  Plants  are  com- 
pact and  rugged — yet  complete,  versa- 
tile, economical,  self-starting,  -stop- 
ping, -regulating.  Ideal  for  lighting 
camps,  cabins,  country  homes,  farm- 
yards and  buildings,  filling  stations, 
stores,  etc.  Thoroughly  dependable 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Full- 
automatic.  Generates  standard  current 
as  needed  and  at  low  fuel  cost  (no 
waste).  U.  S.  Government  uses  thou- 
sands. Many  models — 600  watts  up, 
A.C.  or  D.C.  Prices  $265  up,  f.o.b. 
Kohler.  Send  coupon,  letter,  or  post- 
card. 

KOHLERof  KOHLER 

Electricity  Everywhere 

Planned  Plumbing  and  Heating  Equipment 

KOHLER  CO.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 

Send  copy  of  Leaflet  CL-6,  "Kohler  Electric 
Plants"  to  : 

Name  

Address   


Haute  ecole! 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

nowned  horsemaster  would  care  to 
admit.  "It  goes  further  than  that," 
continued  Major  Tuttle,  after  a 
due  New  England  time  for  con- 
sideration. "The  next  time  the 
horse  and  rider  meet  it  will  be  in 
an  atmosphere  of  tension;  hostili- 
ties will  be  resumed  again,  the  re- 
sult of  which  can  only  be  disaster. 
It  requires  a  clever  understanding 
of  horse  psychology  for  a  trainer 
to  neutralize  completely  a  situation 
of  this  kind.  Should  he  be  able  to 
do  so,  then  he  possesses  equestrian 
tact,  a  quality  that  recognizes 
neither  conventional  precedents  or 
established  rules." 

Fifteen  minutes  of  class  time  at 
the  school  is  spent  in  warming  up. 
The  1936  horsemaster  was  keen  to 
point  out  to  me  that  warming  up 
was  the  act  of  bringing  a  horse  to  a 
state  of  mental  and  physical  alert- 
ness commensurate  with  the  effort 
to  be  demanded  of  him.  What  the 
professor  really  wanted  to  point 
out  was  the  error  people  made  in 
warming  a  horse,  and  themselves, 
to  a  lather.  Fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes are  then  taken  up  by  each  ot 
the  three  problems  to  be  studied 
that  day. 

Rigid  discipline,  of  New  Eng- 
land brand,  is  the  order  of  the  hour, 
while  the  schooling  is  under  way. 
It  is  almost  uncanny  how  those 
horses  seem  to  adopt  the  "school's 
out"  attitude  at  the  close  of  the 
schooling  period.  No  sooner  are 
they  off  the  training  ground  than 
they  start  to  scamper  and  play  like 
children  when  school  is  over.  Major 
Tuttle  pointed  out  that  Si  Murray 
is  particularly  addicted  to  this  sort 
of  "horse  play." 

"This  is  because  he  is  endowed 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor,"  he 
explained.  "I  have  always  made  it 
a  practice  to  let  them  have  their 
fun,  for,  after  all,  they  have  given 
me  their  undivided  attention  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  little  relaxation." 

After  four  days'  school  the  pupils 
are  given  a  holiday.  The  holiday 
takes  the  form  of  being  hacked 
across  country  very  much  the  same 
as  a  dog  fancier  gives  his  dog  a  day 
in  the  country.  "The  horse  is  given 
complete  relaxation  on  these  days," 
the  equitation  professor  pointed 
out.  "He  can  look  around,  poke 
along  as  he  seems  inclined.  The 
purpose  of  this  complete  change  is 
to  rest  and  refresh  the  horse,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  from  the 
restricted  freedom  of  the  class  room 
or  training  lot." 

We  found  Major  Tuttle  quite 
ready  to  admit  that,  like  all  good 
scholars,  his  pupils  were  at  times 
a  little  tardy.  "You  should  always 
be  quick  to  meet  the  mental  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  horse.  Good 
trainers  are  always  quick  to  recog- 
nize a  little  'off  condition'  and 
under  such  circumstances  should 
deftly  change  the  working  sched- 
ule. A  failure  to  do  so  usually  en- 
courages the  horse  to  build  up 
resistance  from  which  little  good 
can  result." 

The  whip  or  a  lump  of  sugar  are 


frowned  upon  in  the  Tuttle  school. 
Major  Tuttle  explains  that  the  use 
of  the  whip  and  circus  training 
methods  is  quite  foreign  to,  and 
apart  from,  the  true  equestrian  art. 
And  he-says  it  in  that  peculiar  New 
England  emphatic  manner  that 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  convic- 
tion. Last  winter,  when  Si  Murray 
and  Olympic  were  featured  at  Can- 
ada's Royal  Winter  Fair  Horse 
Show,  the  writer  found  their  master 
pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
stalls  where  his  charges  were 
guarded  by  troopers.  Had  one  of 
the  horses  caught  cold?  Had  an  un- 
timely accident  injured  the  mag- 
nificent Olympic,  or  the  brilliant 
Si?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But  never- 
theless, Major  Tuttle  was  far  from 
pleased.  Two  young  ladies  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fense of  feeding  sugar  to  Olympic! 
"And  now  it  will  take  days  to  get 
him  to  forget  it,"  grumbled  the 
cavalry  officer.  Now,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  the  odd  piece  of  sugar  as 
a  reward  from  the  hands  of  his 
master  would  be  the  least  the  great 
horse  might  expect.  In  fact,  we  said 
as  much. 

"Some  time  I  would  neglect  to 
have  sugar  in  my  pocket,  and  the 
horses  would  go  unrewarded.  This 
would  cause  the  horse  to  think  me 
ungrateful,  whereas  if  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  being  fed  sugar,  he 
would  not  expect  it,  and  his  trust 
in  me  would  not  be  broken."  And 
that  was  that! 

That  is  the  school  from  which 
three  great  gentlemen,  Olympic,  Si 
Murray,  and  Vast,  will  graduate 
this  summer.  Through  fire  and 
water  they  have  proven  their  trust 
in  their  master.  Their  education 
has  surpassed  that  of  their  fellows 
and  their  intelligence  is  bettered 
by  none. 

It  is  America's  first  equine  uni- 
versity. No  sheepskins  for  the 
graduates,  it  is  true,  but  world 
fame  will  take  their  place  after  the 
1936  Olympics.  After  all,  from 
what  University  can  three  grad- 
uates come  to  present  a  recital  that 
would  entirely  capture  the  admira- 
tion of  two  hundred  thousand  com- 
pletely thrilled  people? 

A.  gentleman  rider 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
early  morning  clocking  the  horses, 
and  always  when  I  was  at  New 
Orleans  during  the  racing  season 
I  would  meet  him  at  either  Gali- 
toires  or  Antoines. 

After  I  had  won  with  Protus,  the 
old  turfman  met  me,  put  out  his 
hand,  and  said:  "Mr.  Smith,  you 
rode  a  great  race  today."  Just  a 
few  words  but  they  meant  a  lot 
from  such  a  source,  and  I  must  say 
I  was  delighted  when  in  the  winter 
of  1931  at  Aiken,  while  looking 
over  Regan  McKinney's  string,  the 
old  gray-haired  foreman,  "Mack," 
looked  at  me  questioningly  and 
finally  asked,  "Aren't  you  the  Mr. 
Smith  who  won  the  Gentlemen's 
Race  on  Protus  at  Saratoga  years 
ago?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  certainly  am." 
He  continued,  "Well,  if  you  hadn't 
won  that  race  we  would  all  have 
had  to  walk  home." 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


For  Girl; 


Oak  Grove 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  Preparation  for  College  and  Gra- 
cious Living.  Music.  Art.  Expression.  I'pper 
and  Lower  Schools.  (Jraduate  ('nurse  Secretarial 
Science.   Joyous   outdoor   recreation.  Riding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen, 

Box  152  Vassalboro,  Maim 


ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST 

An  Episcopal  Church 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  the  country  near  Morristown.  Und. 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist.  <  ollege 
preparatory  and  general  courses,  music  and  an 
Ample  grounds.  Outdoor  life. 

For  catalog  address 
THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendham  New  Jersey 


Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate  De- 
partment and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor    life    the    year    round.  Swimming 
Riding.     Tennis.    A    homelike    School    in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 
MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L..  L.H.D..  Principal 
2534  Channing  Way      Berkeley,  California 


The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  pre- 
paratory to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  I'pper 
and  Lower  School.  High  Academic  Standard! 
Art,  Music.  Dramatics.  Beautiful  Modern  Plant. 
Outdoor  swimming  pool.  Biding,  Tennis,  llc«  key 
Basketball. 

CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A..  Vassar 

Headmistress 
Box  70  La  Jolla,  California 


For  Boys 


Stearns  School 

Prepares  for  All  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Schools.    Unusually    Rapid  Advancement 

Lower  School  Prepares  for  Andover,  Exeter, 
and  other  leading  Preparatory  Schools. 

Winter  Sports.  Golf,  Tennis,  Baseball.  Foot- 
ball, Water  Sports.  Wholesome  Home  Atmoa 
pliere.  Personal  Supervision. 

ARTHUR  F.  STEARNS 

Box  63  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 


ashburnham  School 

Small,  homelike  Boarding  School  in  the  coun- 
try for  young  boys  8-14.  1200  ft.  elevation. 
Emphasis  on  healthy,  normal,  out  of  door  living. 
Flexible  recreational  program  including  all  Land 
and  Water  Sports.  Riding.  Splendid  opportuni- 
ties for  Winter  Sports.  Catalog. 

WHITTON  E.  NORRIS,  Headmaster 
Ashburnham  Mass. 


Riverdale  Country 
School 

Thirtieth  Year 
College  preparation  for  boys.  High  college 
record.  Scholarly  friendly  teaching.  Fireproof 
stone  dormitory  with  100  single  rooms.  Country 
surroundings,  outdoor  sports,  athletics.  1'ru.v- 
imity  to  New  York  offers  unusual  cultural  op- 
portunities in  music  and  fine  arts.  Summer 
travel  abroad. 

Illustrated  catalog 
FRANK  S.  HACKETT,  Headmaster 
Riverdale-on-Hudson  New  York 


LAKE  FOREST 

An  outstanding  national  boarding  school. 
Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges. 
78th  Year. 

Investigate  "The  Richards  Plan  in  Educa- 
tion." which  is  different,  grips  the  boy's  in- 
terest, is  an  incentive  to  hard  work,  and  gels 
unprecedented    results.    One    hour    north  of 

Chicago. 

Write  for  booklet 
JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Hdmr. 
Box  C  Lake  Forest.  III. 


Jv'rite  to  the  schools  that  appeal  to  you. 
For  further  help  write 

Porter  Sargent 

Educational  Adviser 

11  Beacon  St.  Boston 


Gardener,  Farmer,  Superintendent 

Open  for  engagement  soon.  Scientific  and  thor- 
ough practical  knowledge.  Life  trained — early 
training  England  and  Scotland.  Experienced  in 
landscape  work.  Expert  grower  of  choice  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  under  glass  and  outside. 
Versed  in  all  greenhouse  growing,  also  farm 
crops.  Care  pure-bred  cattle  and  poultry,  all 
other  stock.  Man  above  the  average  thorough 
manager  of  men,  economical  all  transactions. 

BOX  1537,  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Avenue  New  York  _ 


ustf 


WNIC  GARDEN  ::  PHEASANTS  FOR  THE  ESTATE  ::  COUNTRY  HOUSE  FOR  MODERNS 


HHIHIBBHIHH^IHIHHIHIIBHHBI^H^Bl^^^H^IBHHHIIHI 

PONIES ::  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY ::  TREES  AS  A  FOCAL  POINT ::  DUTCH  AS  DYKES 


AUTOMATIC    HEAT  AND 

air  c o n d i t i o n i n g 


OIL  BURNING  AIR-CONDITIONING  FURNACE 

One  of  the  Herman  Nelson  Automatic  Heat  and  Air-Conditioning  Units 


Of  course  you  would  like  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts and  convenience  of  air  conditioning 
when  practical,  tested  equipment  is  avail- 
able. Who  wouldn't,  for  air  conditioning  is 
the  symbol  of  the  modern  home,  the  practi- 
cal sign  of  gracious  living.  You  need  not 
wait  longer,  for  Herman  Nelson  offers  you  a 
complete  line  of  automatic  heat  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment — scientifically  de- 
signed and  sufficiently  diversified  to  meet 
every  individual  requirement.  And  the  Her- 
man Nelson  products  are  so  related  that 
once  you  have  decided  upon  a  complete 
automatic  heat  and  air-conditioning  pro- 
gram, you  can  enjoy  partial  fulfillment  at 


once,  and  add  the  various  features  in  such 
stages  as  you  desire. 

In  fact,  the  practical  efficiency  of  Her- 
man Nelson  equipment  is  so  high  and  the 
cost  so  reasonable,  you  may  be  paying  for 
air  conditioning  right  now  without  enjoying 
its  advantages.  If  you  consider  excessive 
fuel  costs,  never-ending  cleaning  bills  and 
repairs,  you  will  realize  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  comfort  to  be  credited  to 
air  conditioning.  Medical  science,  too,  has 
proven  that  the  same  dry  unconditioned 
air  that  causes  furniture  and  woodwork  to 
check  and  fall  apart,  is  injurious  and  costly 
to  the  family  health  as  well. 


It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  investigate  the  new  Herman  Nelson 
Automatic  Heat  and  Air-Conditioning  service.  It  is  made  avail- 
able to  you  through  Herman  Nelson  distributors  everywhere. 


CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL 
HERMAN  NELSON  DISTRIBUTOR 

or  write 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  home  or 
commercial  building,  or  thinking  of  a 
modernization  program,  consult  your 
local  Herman  Nelson  distributor,  or 
write  us  for  details  of  the  full  and 
complete  line  of  automatic  heat  and 
air-conditioning  equipment. 


But  my  dear,  I  thought 
Air  Conditioning  was 
frightfully  expensive! 


No,  not  at  all,  in 
fact  it  costs  more 
to  do  without  it. 


h  e  r  m  a  n  n  e  l  s  o  n 

at  and  ^4ir  Conditi oninjr 


GENERAL  OFFICES 


AND      FACTORIES     AT     MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Hour. 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  NEW  YORK  LIVING.  A  distinguished  address  In 

a  preferred  location,  high  over  New  York.  The  carefully  guarded  quiet 
of  a  fine  town  residence,  but  no  household  obligations  or  cares.  Apart- 
ments furnished  by  world-famous  decorators. 


THE  TOWERS  of  the 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

50TH  STREET  •  OFF  PARK  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


NEW  JERSEY 


JUTHERN  PLANTATION  HOME 

Gentleman's  Estate  of  2600  acres 


L  A.  WALKER.  ACENT 

--»...  South  Carolina 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
:OASTAL  PROPERTIES 

table  for  winter    homes,    hunting  and 
•ino,.  Ocaan  and  river  front  locations. 
Climata  Idaal 

HUSH  L.  OLIVER 

erqatown,  S.  C.  (City  of  Waterways) 


rORLD'S    LARGEST   DUDE  RANCH 
and  ANIMAL  SANCTUARY 

N  square  miles  in  Northern  Rhmle»la.  with  » 


n<>\  i.-.»s  e  o  COl  >  riM  LIFE 
n  Madison  A>r.  Nese  York.  IN.  Y. 


HISTORIC  COLONIAL  HOME 
ON  MONMOUTH  BATTLEFIELD 

Unsurpassed  setting  of  fine  old 
shade  trees,  boxwood,  gardens  and 
beautiful  lawns.  Ten  rooms,  two 
baths,  modern  kitchen,  oil-burner. 
Restricted  section.  Eight  acres — 
more  if  desired — $35,000.  an  out- 
standing offer  to  settle  estate. 

Du  BOIS  AGENCY 
Est.  1896    Freehold.  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COUNTRY  HOME 

PirkfrtnK  Hunt  section.  Philadelphia  suburbs; 
sixteen  acre*  with  remodeled  and  enlarged  old 
stone  farm  house;  delightful  first  floor,  five  mas- 
ter's chambers,  three  beautiful  baths;  several 
servants'  rooms  and  bath;  every  convenience  for 
romfnrtable  living.  Two  tenant  houses,  barn 
equipped  for  hunters,  garage,  children's  play- 
house, iw.m 

fOSEPH  M.  FRONEFI ELD 
Lincoln  Highway  Wayne.  Pennsylvania 
 "/  hitvr  .i  farm  for  tvery  buyrr." 


FRANK  BUCK 

Offers  for  immediate  delivery 

ORNAMENTAL  CRANES,  GEESE,  DUCKS  AND  OTHER 
W  1TERFOWL — PEAFOWL,   RARE   PHEASANTS  IN 
MANY  \  4RIET1ES,  NUMEROUS  FOREIGN  GAME  BIRDS 
AND  EXOTIC  AVIARY  BIRDS 

Mr.  Buck  will  be  pleased  to  give  personal  advice  as  to 
ornamental  varieties  suitable  to  individual  country  homes 
and  estates — and  also  for  the  stocking  of  private  and  state 
preserves  with  foreign  game  birds. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 
FRANK  BUCK  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

Amityville,  Long  Inland  New  York 


"KLNNERSLEY" — BUILT  1 720— RESTORED  1934 

A  colonial  plantation  near  the  county  scat  of  Queen  Anne's  County, 
consisting  of  400  acres  of  rolling  fields  with  60  acres  of  timbcrland 
(the  original  grant  for  Kcnncrslcy  included  2,000  acres;.  A  mile 
shore  frontage  on  an  inlet  of  the  broad  Chester  River  affords 
anchorage  and  gives  access  to  deep  water  cruising. 

The  manor  house  recently  restored  is  centrally  located  on  an  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  river  and  the  entire  plantation.  In  its  western 
wing  arc  dining  room,  butler's,  pantry  and  kitchen  with  servants' 
ipiartcrs  and  bath  above.  The  eastern  wing  is  furnished  as  guest 
quarters.  In  the  main  section  arc  living  room,  library,  reception 
hall,  six  large  bedrooms  and  three  baths.  A  3-car  garage  and  other 
necessary  buildings  are  nearby. 

Kcnncrslcy  has  sufficient  farm  buildings  for  a  practical  farm  opera- 
tion. They  are  sound  and  in  good  condition.  The  farm  is  under 
cultivation.  For  years  it  has  been  self-sustaining.  Its  farming  qual- 
ities are  highly  recommended.  Price  and  further  information  may 
be  had  on  request. 

Send  for  Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 


CENTREVILLE 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  COUNTY 


MARYLAND 


NEW  JERSEY 


Short  Hills,nj 

Protected  residential  plots  in  rolling 
^^^T"  wooded  land,  divided  to  suit 
y"'        the  needs  of  acceptable  people. 

HARTSHORN  ESTATE  :  Tel.  7-0125 


NEW  VERNON 

Tills  little  rlllaxe  In  the  midst  of  a  rolling 
countryside  Is  aa  simple  as  If  It  were  1">0 
mllei  away.  It  Is.  however,  only  32  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

We  specialize  In  Country  Properties  In  this 
part  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 

T.  TOWAR  BATES 
Morristown  New  Vernon 

4-2251  New  Jersey 


SMALL  ESTATE 

SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

9  rooms — 3  haths — located  on  one  of  New 
Jersey's  outstanding  boulevards,  command- 
ing a  view  of  all  the  Metropolitan  area, 
beautifully  landscaped.  Accessible  to  D.  L. 
and  W.  Railroad.  $27,500. 

EDWARD  J.  ENCLISH 

444  Main  St.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Or.  2-0447 


EDENDALE 


A  40  acre  country  home  of  distinct 
charm  comfortable  distance  from  New 
York  (50  miles).  Over  1000  foot  ele- 
vation. Very  old  house  remodeled  with 
taste  and  with  every  convenience.  Orig- 
inal floors,  batten  doors.  Fine  view, 
woods,  pasture,  large  barn,  small  herd 
of  beef  cattle,  bubbling  spring,  spring 
house,  brook  and  small  natural  pool. 
Guest  house  nearly  completed.  A  real 
place  for  a  growing  family.  Attractive 
bargain  at  $12,000.  Photos  and  all 
information 

T.  TOWAR  BATES 


New  Vernon 


New  Jersey 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

and  FARMS 

IN  THE 

Historic  Tidewater  Country 

THE  MARYLAND  REALTY 
INVESTMENT  TRUST,  INC. 
1511  Guilford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 


TALBOT  COUNTY 

EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

22  Acres  on  liroad  River,  Colonial  Dwelling 
18.500 

70  Acres  on  Tred  Avon  River,  large  Bungalow 
112.000 

12  Arret  on   Mil'  -    River.   Colonial  Dwelling 
$27,500 

Other  properties  with  both  smaller  and  larger 
acreage  and  prices. 
L.  HERBERT  GRIFFITH  &  CO. 

  EASTON.  MARYLAND 


SITUATION  WANTED 

A  young  man.  a  recent  graduate  In 
landscape  gardening  of  Rutgers  College. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  would  like  to  con- 
nect with  some  reliable  nursery  or  ac- 
cept a  position  in  landscape  gardening. 
Best  references. 

BOX  1547,  c/o  Country  Life 

444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


NEW  JERSEY 


COUNTRY 
HOME  IN 
PRINCETON 

Large  country  home  overlook- 
ing Carnegie  Lake.  7  masters' 
bedrooms.  3  masters'  baths  ;  ample 
servants'  quarters  and  bath. 

Hot  water  heat,  municipal  gas 
and  electricity.  3  car  garage.  S 
acres  (additional  land  available  if 
desired.)  magnificent  shrubs  and 
trees  (many  of  which  are  speci- 
mens). Property  is  located  about 
one-third  mile  from  main  road, 
insuring  quiet  and  seclusion. 

Walter  B.  Howe,  Inc., 

-Agent 

94  Nassau  Street         Princeton,  N.  J. 
Tel.  95 


8 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


July,  19 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


I  JiteJ  hy  G.  F.  T.  RYALL 
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1  p  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills  lies  Meridale  Farm,  in  a 
country  of  alluring  scenic  charm,  of  rolling  fields  and  side  grazing 
pastures,  of  old-fashioned,  white  houses,  and  huge,  yellow  barns. 
It  is  redolent  of  that  spirit  of  agriculture  which  fits  so  evenly  into 
the  weft  and  woof  of  New  York  State.  Jersey  cattle  have  been 
bred  at  Meridale  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  five  hundred 
registered  animals  which  roam  the  fields  of  its  three  thousand 
acres  are  from  the  most  notable  imported  bloodlines  and  the 
purest  blood  stock  to  be  found  in  America. 

Meridale  Farm  was  established  by  Francis  Wayland  Ayer.  As 
a  boy  he  spent  many  summer  holidays  at  Meredith,  and  a  sum- 
mer home  in  the  lovely  country  between  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  valleys  was  a  logical  development  from  this  asso- 
ciation. Naturally,  too,  a  summer  home  had  to  have  a  garden, 
cows,  and  chickens. 

An  apocryphal  version  of  the  beginnings  of  Meridale  is  that  it 
started  out  as  a  thirty-acre  chicken  farm.  What  happened  to  the 
chickens  nobody  seems  to  remember,  but  in  the  dusty  old  records 
there  is  a  notation  that  eleven  cows  (breed  not  specified)  were 
brought  to  the  place.  In  those  days  dairy  cattle  were,  for  the  most 
part,  rather  nondescript:  no  records  were  kept  of  their  production, 
'and  their  milk  was  sold  for  a  few  cents  a  quart.  Mr.  Ayer,  however, 
sensed  the  drift  toward  specialized  dairying.  Convinced  that  he  could 
establish  a  farm  that  would  be  something  more  than  a  toy,  or  even  a 
working  model  of  efficiency,  he  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle  to  ascertain  their  relative  values  for  the  production  of 
milk  and  butter.  The  result  of  this  satisfied  him  that  the  Jersey  was 
the  most  suitable  for  his  purpose. 

It  was  Mr.  Ayer's  dictum  that  good  cattle  were  bred  under  widely 
diverse  conditions:  some  were  line-bred,  others  in-bred  or  out-bred, 
and  a  breeder  should  not  follow  a  fixed  formula.  Also,  because  these 
animals  were  highly  specialized,  and  had  definite  characteristics,  it  was 
necessary  to  recognize  individual  variations,  and  shape  breeding  plans 
accordingly.  The  only  rule  at  Meridale  Farm  was  to  buy  the  best  stock. 
As  a  result,  Meridale  Farm  has  developed  an  amazing  number  of 


Strohrr. 


Upper  left,  Valorione,  top  cow  at  the  Butler  Jersey  Sale  at  Chester.  X.  1 
Lower  left,  Crum  Cree  k  Aub  rietia,  top  cow  at  Chester  County  Gucrns. 
Sale.  Upper  right,  JVlobjack  Gem,  top  cow  at  Coventry-Florham  Sal 
and  Carnation  Ormshy  Sic  Bessie,  top  hull  at  the  Royal  Brentwood  Sa 

gold  and  silver  medal  bulls  and  cows;  animals  which  were  famous 
the  show  ring,  and  which  have  passed  on  their  own  high  qualities.  Me 
dale  Jerseys  have  gone  to  form  or  strengthen  herds  of  practical  farme 
or  wealthy  owners  of  pretentious  estates  all  over  the  country — and  ev 
beyond  the  seas  as  far  away  as  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Although  through  the  years,  Meridale's  purchases  of  purebred  stoj 
have  been  many  and  notable,  no  animal  has  made  so  important  a  col 
tribution  to  the  success  of  the  establishment  as  Dairylike  Majesty.  Tr| 
bull  was  imported  from  the  island  of  Jersey  fifteen  years  ago  and  duj 
ing  his  lifetime  sired  more  Register  of  Merit  cows  than  even  his  fathi. 
the  famous  Oxford  Majesty. 

For  many  years  the  annual  sale  of  Meridale  stock  was  an  eve 
Jersey  cattle  breeders  never  missed.  They  filled  the  big  pavilion  on  til 
road  from  Delhi,  and  had  what  amounted  to  Old  Home  Week.  Moj 


Champion  Arabian  Stallion,  Al  Mashoor 

and  C^Qelgians 

Beautiful  rolling  hills  .  .  .  wooded  vales  through 
which  flow  sparkling  streams  .  .  .  afford  a  haven 
at  Green  Hills  for  the  country's  finest  Arabian  and 
Belgian  Horses.  You  are  invited  to  inspect  these 
choice  breeds  at  .  .  . 


MUNCIE  -  INDIANA 


111 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

S  UNN YFIELD  S  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


HI 

America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  714,  Harvard,  I1L 


ST  A  RLI 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  a  large  selection  of  both  3  and  5 
gaited  saddle  horses,  middle  and  heavy 
weight  hunters,  great  many  of  them  with 
manners  and  dispositions  suitable  for  in- 
experienced riders,  also  few  outstanding 
show  prospects. 

Always  a  pleasure  to  show  horses  to 
prospective  customers  whether  they  buy  or 
not.  If  not  convenient  to  come,  let  me 
know  your  requirements,  if  have  anything 
think  will  suit  you,  will  send  photo  with 
full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  and  guarantee  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  horse  not  as 
described  in  every  way,  can  return,  will 
pay  transportation  both  ways  and  will  re- 
fund money  without  argument. 

References :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


SILVER  CHIMES 
(Middle  weight  hunter) 
Dappled  grey  gelding.  6  yrs.  16-2.  sired  by 
Chillhowee.  out  of  mare  by  Vulcan.  Wonderful 
disposition  and  an  outstanding  show  prospect. 


HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


COUNTHY  LIFE 


K»|t-t»r*»l   I'm  cl>r*tl 

ARAB  HORSES  AND  COI.TS 


TRAVELERS  REST  ARABIAN  STUD 

Franklin  Pike 
Naahvtlt*  TinnfiiM 


rtvr-nlly,  however,    ill  *ules  have 
Urn  in. iilr  li\  private  treaty.  An 
example  w.ii  tins  s  imi     Mi    I  Mil 
ton  (than  whom  those  who  know 
■«.i\    thru'  ii  nn  keener   jilil^e  of 

I  quality    in    Jersey   cattlr)  put 
•  hasril  (  Ixfnnlia  •   I  .id  anil  olhei 

J  stink  abroad  and  sold  all  before 
lhe\  pastil  through  quarantine. 

I  daresay  that  Moid. lie  l  .inn 
dues  decidedly  mure  than  pay  its 
way,  fur  the  quality  of  the  milk 
prut  lined  commands  a  good  pine, 
lii-sides,  there  is  nn  extra  swank  to 

i  the  plat  e,  and  everything  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  efficient 
founder,  is  carried  on  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Wilfred  W.  Fry, 
•    •  * 

Kd  Bradley  once  said  that  thor- 
oughbred race  horses  were  so  val- 
uable only  bciause  they  were  so 
brittle.  If  that's  true  (though  it 
doesn't  quite  make  sense  to  me),  it 
puts  a  high  valuation  on  the  three- 
year-olds  of  this  season.  Morton 
Schwartz's  Bold  Venture,  who  won 
the   Kentucky   Derby  and  The 


I'reakness,  bowed  a  tendon  while 
doing  a  training  gallop;  Joseph  K. 
\\  idenci 's  Brevity,  aftei  alroi  ions 
luck  in  the  Kentui  ky  Derby  and 
The  Withei  -■,  bowed  a  tendon 
in  the  Belmont  Stakes;  Ogden 
I'hipps'  White  Cockade  had  a 
recurrence  of  knee  trouble  after 
winning  The  Withers;  Marshall 
Field's  Tintagel,  who  won  The 
Futurity  last  year,  went  wrong 
in  the  Toboggan  Handicap,  and 
the  Coldstream  Stud's  Coldstream 
broke  down  in  the  Suburban.  None 
of  these  cults,  and  all  were  abso- 
lutely top  class,  will  run  again  this 
season — a  great  loss  to  racing. 

One  hears  that  our  system  of 
training  is  all  wrong,  and  that  we 
race  our  two-year-olds  too  early 
and  too  often.  I  expect  that's  true. 
Still,  none  of  the  first  four  horses 
on  my  hospital  list  did  much  racing 
as  a  two-year-old.  D's  more  likely 
that  the  strain  of  intensive  train- 
ing for  the  Kentucky  Derby  (which 
was  unusually  early  this  year),  and 
racing  on  hard  tracks  (because  the 


public  inusl  have  fast  times  in 
rai  e  .)  did  the  Irii  k, 

William  Woodward,  however,  is 
the  darling  of  fortune's  god  again 
this  year.  Lots  of  people  don't 
think  that  his  (iranville  is  our  best 
three-year-old  (and  we'll  never 
really  know,  now  that  so  many  lop 
note  hers  are  on  the  shelf),  but 
(iranville  won  the  Belmont  Stake  s, 
which  is  at  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  is  the  greatest  test  of  a  colt's 
quality.  It  was  a  smashing  good 
race,  too,  for  Jock  Whitney's  Mr. 
Bones  led  most  of  the  way  and 
(iranville  came  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous final  rush  to  win. 

Some  of  the  better  two-year-olds 
came  out  toward  the  close  of  the 
Helmont  Park  meeting:  I'ompoon, 
a  colt  by  I'ompey  out  of  Oonagh, 
who  won  the  National  Stallion 
Stakes;  Over  the  Top,  a  son  of 
Man  o'  War,  who  looks  more  like 
his  sire  than  any  of  the  get  I've 
seen  in  years;  Optic,  a  colt  by 
Sickle;  Ptolemy,  a  smooth  colt 
by  Whichone,  and   Black  Look. 


Sure,  ABSORBINE 
fixed  that 
inflamed  tendon! 


one*  can't  thank  you  —  lint  liv  krrp- 
f  right  on  working  tlir\'ll  rimer  Imw 
iickK  Aboorliinr  rrlirw*  pain,  ru*rs 
MT,  Miff.  I'rniTil  miiM'lr*.  iIik-h  um.iv 
ith  lanirnnta  front  vprains,  ulraina, 
tollrn  ankle*,  knrro  ami  inllumcil  ten- 
'iw.  Nrvor  MhIith  or  romo\r«  liair. 

lit  tic  iloc*  a  lot.  $-.."><)  at  all  <lrucgi"t8. 

.  K.  Young.  Inc..  Springliflil,  M.i*n. 


ABSORBINE 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt  Themselves 


t  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
arse  alone  can  ludge  just  how  much  salt 
I  needed.  Too  much  or  loo  little  does  not 
eep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
lie  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PI  RE  S  M  I  BRII  k» 

a  the  hand\  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
our  forgetting — just  put  one  up  w  here  the 
lorse  can  reach  it.  Made  ot  refined  dairy 
lit— no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
"our  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free, 
lit  I  mo\  r  SALT  BRICK  CO. 

Lent  \vrnur  l.r  Ko>  .  New  York 


— 
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Invaluable  to  beginners!  Helpful  to 
*>n>«ried  riders!  This  new.  inter- 
esting, beautifully  illustrated  book- 
•«t.  "Horses  and  Riders."  describes 
selection  of  horses,  dress  for  riding, 
f.  ..of  saddle  and  bridle,  correct 
?**ts"  or  riding  positions,  building 
plans  for  stable,  and  exciting  games 
'or  riders.  Send  10c,  stamps  or 
coin,  to  help  defray  cost  and  mailing 
expense.  Address 

Horn  and  Male  Association  of  America 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Sec,  Chicago,  111. 


A  sturdy  coit  from  a  17 -year  old  mare! 


Mare  fed  these 
SQUIBB  products 
all  winter 


This  fine  colt  was  only  12  days 
old  when  photographed.  Note 
the  good  legs,  the  fine  confor- 
mation. At  birth  this  colt's 
weight  was  186  pounds  and 
height  was  54^  inches. 

We  believe  it  is  a  record 
achievement  for  a  mare  17  years 
old  to  drop  such  a  colt.  The 
mare  was  kept  under  Squibb  su- 
pervision all  winter  and  care- 
fully built  up  on  Exadol-A  and 
Vionate. 

The  remarkable  development 
of  the  colt  shows  that  the  Squibb 
plan  of  feeding  helps  to  build 
bigger,  stronger  animals.  In 
Vionate,  horses  get  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  the  minerals  from 
which  bones  are  built. 

Along  with  Vionate,  you 
should  feed  Exadol-A,  Squibb's 
high  potency  cod  liver  oil.  The 
oil  will  provide  plenty  of  Vita- 


mins A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  to  help 
promote  rapid  growth ;  and  Vita- 
min D  to  help  utilize  the  bone- 
building  minerals.  Without 
Vitamin  D,  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus are  not  fully  utilized  in 
building  strong  bones,  good  legs 
and  bony  structure. 

Not  Too  Late  Now  to  Give  Your 
Colts  This  Help  -  Feed  Now 
to  Nursing  Mares 

If  you  have  not  given  your 
mares  Vionate  and  Exadol-A 
during  gestation,  start  now  and 
give  the  colt  the  benefit  of  these 
vitamins  and  minerals  through 
her  milk. 

This  feeding  will  also  help  to 
build  the  mare  up  and  restore 
the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
which  have  been  drained  from 
her  body  to  provide  bone-build- 
ing material  for  the  unborn  colt. 


Start  now  with  EXADOL-A  and 
VIONATE  for  all  your  nursing 
mares,  colts  and  yearlings. 
Squibb  Exadol-A  Prices 

1  Gallon  Tin  $2.75  per  gal. 

4x1  Gallon  Tin   2.60  per  gal. 

8  x  1  Gallon  Tin   2.50  per  gaL 

12  x  1  Gallon  Tin  2.40  per  gal. 

24  x  1  Gallon  Tin   2.35  per  gal. 

Squibb  Vionate  Prices 

10  lbs.  S.S0  per  lb. 

50  lbs  45  per  lb. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb. 

Squibb's  costs  less— You  use  less! 

Vttomin  A  , —  

content  of 


I  ''4  PINTS 
EXADOL-A 


equals 


1  aUARTS 

ANY  U.S.  P. 

,    STANDARD  C.L. a 


EXADOL-A  is  over  three  times  as  rich 
as  U.S. P.  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
2,100  Vitamin  A  and  350  Vitamin  D 
units  per  gram  (U.S. P.  XI).  You  can 
use  %  the  amount  of  EXADOL-A  that 
you  use  of  a  cheap  U.S. P.  Oil.  Less 
expensive  because  you  use  less! 


E  XADOL —A 

HIGH  POTENCY  COD  LIVER  OIL 


Vionate 


MINERAL 
AND  VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  )  on  feeding  of  horses 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  $  per  pound 

Please  send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  $  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  C.L.-7-38 
the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Check  enclosed 


Name  

Address.. 
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COUNT 


RY  LIFE 


July,  1936 


Young  Afghans  at  Pride's  Hill 


PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 
Prides  Crossing,,  Mass. 
Telephone  Beverly  2545 


AFGHAN 
HOUNDS 

Loyal — Intelligent — Ideal  as  watch 
dogs  and  companions.  A  pair  of 
these  hounds,  allowed  to  roam  loose 
in  the  house  at  night,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible burglar  insurance. 
We  can  offer  several  twenty  month 
old  dogs  and  bitches  of  this  most 
interesting  of  breeds  for  sale  at 
prices  ranging  from  $150  to  $500. 
They  are  all  sound  and  healthy, 
over  all  puppy  troubles,  and  used 
to  children. 

Three  champions  at  stud. 
Write  for  booklet  with  information 
and  description 

Address  all  communications  to 

Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Owner 

1  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHESACROFT  CHESAPEAKES 


Puppies  and  Trained  Dogs 

FROM  BENCH  and  FIELD 
TRIAL  WINNERS 

At  Stud 
Ch.  Able  Seaman 
Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt 

! 

CHESACROFT  KENNELS 

ANTHONY  A.  BLISS 
Westbury,    Long    Island,    N.  Y. 


£OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mr$.  Roland  M.  Baker 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


RETRIEVERS 

TRAINED 
Shooting  Companions 
Field  Trial  Competitors 
Dogs  Trained  Under  Actual  Conditions 
BREEDER 

LANDORWATER  CHESAPEAKES 

Kennels  Ideally  Situated 
Begin  your  dog's  education  now  for 
next  season's  shooting. 

C.  ARTHUR  SMITH 

P.  O.  Box  32!  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump   of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drink-tone   Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Liddly   Bullfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 
Bancstone  Ben  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1        East  Islip,  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

I  Our  Kennels  have  been 
1  pioneers  in  bringing  the 
[  Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
|  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
,  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal   pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock 
available. 

MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 

Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


Callp^o  &ennete 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 
43-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Kennel  Telephone  Number  Flushing  9-9423J 
DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


*  DOG  STARS  * 


Vinton  P.  Breese 

MORRIS  AND  ESSEX.  All  dog  show  records  and  all 
advance  estimates  as  to  size  were  swept  completely  into  the 
discard  with  the  decennial  exhibition  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Kennel  Club,  held  on  the  magnificent  6,500-acre 
Giralda  Farms  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley- 
Dodge  at  Madison,  N.  J.  With  3,751  dogs  in  4,561  entries, 
it  was  far  and  away  the  largest  outdoor  dog  show  ever  held 
in  the  world  and  exceeded  any  indoor  show  ever  held  in 
America.  Likewise  the  attendance  was  unquestionably  of 
record  proportions  and  variously  estimated  from  40,000  to 
55,000  persons.  However,  it  was  reliably  reported  by  the 
large  force  of  police  directing  traffic  at  the  four  entrance 
gates  that  18,000  cars  had  entered  the  grounds  during  the 
day.  As  many  of  these  cars  contained  three,  four,  and  even 
five  persons  it  is  thought  that  the  attendance  was  much 
nearer  the  maximum  than  the  minimum  estimate.  The  ex- 
hibition grounds  covered  thirty  acres  in  the  center  of  which 
was  the  vast,  velvety  polo  field  which  served  as  the  court 
of  honor  with  fifty  judging  rings  and  surrounding  these  were 
300,000  square  feet  of  tenting  for  the  benching  of  the  dogs, 
and  which  would  have  comfortably  covered  several  circuses. 
All  of  this  in  a  frame  of  virgin  forest  high  up  in  the  Jersey 
hills  with  pennants  of  the  gold  and  purrjle  club  colors  flut- 
tering gaily^  in  the  breeze  together  with  the  colorful  attire 
of  the  enormous  assemblage  furnished  the  most  lavish  and 
spectacular  canine  classic  ever  staged  under  open  skies. 

The  unprecedented  task  of  conducting  and  judging  a  show 
of  such  great  magnitude  in  a  single  day  seemed  almost 
beyond  human  power.  To  be  sure,  minor  handicaps  did 
occur,  but  these  were  not  apparent  on  the  surface  and 
everything  seemed  to  move  with  such  perfect  smoothness 
that  the  management  cannot  be  too  highly  congratulated. 
While  the  fixture  is  formally  known  as  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Kennel  Club,  it  is  familiarly  termed  "Mrs.  Dodge's  Show" 
for  it  is  really  the  result  of  her  individual  interest,  enter- 
prise, and  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  Hailed  by  fanciers 
from  far  and  near  as  a  great  gala  occasion,  it  is  also  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  corps  of  workers  to  whom  it  gives  employ- 
ment. To  stage  it  must  involve  the  outlay  of  at  least  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  dollars  with  only  a  moderate  return  and 
the  balance  is  defrayed  by  the  hostess.  So,  certainly  the 
fancier  and  all  concerned  are  deeply  indebted  to  this  splen- 
did sportswoman  for  giving  them  this  super  spectacle. 

Speaking  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  conducting  and 
judging  the  show  in  a  single  day,  some  of  the  more  popular 
breeds  with  record  breaking  entries  forced  the  judges  to 
work  at  top  speed  in  order  to  finish  in  schedule  time  for  the 
group  events.  Although  the  latter  could  not  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  they  were  well  under  way  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  and  all  judging  was  completed  long  before  dusk. 
The  P.  A.  Rockefeller  Trophy  for  best  in  show  was  awarded 
to  Amory  L.  Haskell's  Harrier,  Ch.  Mr.  Reynal's  Monarch, 
by  the  veteran  all-rounder  Dr.  Henry  Jarrett,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  in  kennel  annals  that  a  representative  of  this 
breed  has  won  the  premier  prize.  However,  Monarch  is  not 
unknown  to  fame  for  last  year  at  the  big  Far  Hills  show  he 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennelof  Five  Cham- 
pions offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"The  oldest  kennel  is  still 
the  best" 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Buyard  >!■■■.  .  ..  i, 
Winchester. New  Hampshire 


(TETRACHLORETMVLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy.to- 
give  worm  treatment. 
JCeep  your  dog  worm  free 
and  thrifty. 

1  <-  »nd  ajes.    ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-G 

Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oruf  Stem  Sell  Parke  •  D«»U  PreducU 


KILL  HIS 


%  Either  Sergeant's  "Skip-Flea  Soap"  or 
"Skip-Flea  Powder"  will  kill  every  flea  on 
your  dog.  Satisfaction  or  money-back 
guarantee.  Sold  by  druggists  and  pet  shops 
everywhere.  Ask  our  veterinarian  for 
FREE  ADVICE.   Write  fully. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  Street      Richmond,  Virginia 

SKIP-FLEA  SOAP*  AND  POWDER 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


KENNEL  DIRECTORY 
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ullinkcil  l>c. I  h.Miml  l>\  I  In-  unlet  .mil  .il  \\ C  .Iiiiiii  In 
(In.    mii  .iw.mlnl    I  In-    |. nut's    Mmdmn  Mfinnri.il 

Oti|ih>  ft»i  Im'sI   Vinrruan  liml  nl  .ill  lirrnls  by  ('.  I1'.  Nifl 
•4111    W  hilt-  pfihiipt  nut  |*>s.M'ssii\K  thr  flash  anil  stylf  of 
m»n\r  rdrliritirs  ul  othrr  Itrml*  (o  plr.isc  thr  mnltituilc 
fully .  h<'  .ul-  |>iftisfl\  his  pt'i  It'll  p.ut  .is  .i  hniinil 

Mon.mh  hr.nlt'tl  thr  hountl  ^roup  under  thr  writrr  fol- 
lowiil  l)>  (,>  \  Shaw  Mi  kran  Myhan  Mountl,  ('It.  Kabul 
ul  I'm. li  s  Mill,  a  1  Train  lolornl,  homr  Itrrtl  in  beautiful 
bloom,  t r tit-  artion,  ami  easily  onr  of  thr  best  of  this  exotic 
brml  rvrr  seen  l'luiii,  I,.  |  Murr's  Russian  Wolfhound. 
Ch.  Vigow  of  Roinanoll,  a  bin.  powrrful  hound  of  cxt  client 
tv|H*.  haul  pirsM'il  l>y  Hrrhrrt  liertranil's  Dachshund,  Ch. 
IVn  Flottrnlx'ix  intensely  typical  and  thr  outstanding 
winner  of  his  breed.  S|w>rtinK  <Ii>ks,  with  William  T.  Payne 
thr  judiir,  fountl  I..  J.  Buck's  ('inker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill 
Trader,  to  the  loir  A  ureat  little  iIok  looking  his  best  and 
rating  Mist  about  the  leader  of  his  breed.  Next  in  order  were 
Mrs  Helene  beeper's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Thr  I!. iron  dorr,  a 
newcomer  to  the  Kast  and  a  most  impressive  one  in  his  rich 
r«d  coat;  Dr.  (1.  D.  Blair's  Pointer.  Ch.  Black  Pells  lm- 
perator.  which  some  thought  might  have  given  way  to  Dr. 
A  \  Mitten's  English  Setter,  Ch.  Pilot  of  Crombie. 

S.  M.  Stewart's  \iredale  Terrier,  Sheltemck  Merry  Sov- 
ereign. top|H'il  terriers  under  Theodore  O.'ferman.  A  home- 
lired  son  of  the  same  owner's  nrc.it  Ch.  Warland  Protector, 
In-st  in  show  Westminster  l°v\  he  bears  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  his  illustrious  sire  and  apprars  ablr  to  gu  quite 
as  far.  Second,  Monaidi  Lea  Kennel's  Scottish  Terrier, 
Monagh  Pea  Mariner,  another  very  promising  home-bred 
youngster  but  not  possessing  quite  the  rim;  assurance  of  the 


Mr.  RoKt-H  F.  Mai.- 
II.  \  -  CI,.  11  « m  Nimbi 

.Moscow  s  (  ilu.st  from 
il..  Hi  tv»  iliu  m  K.  11- 
n»-U  in  I'iltsKiirjjIi,  was 
till"  l-H-.st  ill  slliiw  ,n  I  ),.• 

imil.    Willi.,  rcccnth 


winner.  Next  in  order  E.  Coe  Kerr's  Smooth  Foxterrier, 
Solus  Joy,  beautifully  balanced  and  finely  finished,  pressed 
on  and  W.  L.  Knipe's  Wire  Foxterrier,  Monoply,  quite  a 
nice  one.  nosed  out  the  balance  of  a  fast  field.  Working  dogs 
judged  by  George  S.  Thomas  found  Owen  A.  West's  Dober- 
man  PSnscher,  Ch.  Jockd  V.  Burgund,  in  the  lead  and  later 
given  second  judicial  consideration  to  Monarch  for  best  in 
show.  He  is  an  alert,  upstanding,  clean-cut  black  and  tan. 
Pressing  on  were  Mrs.  H.  W.  York's  Great  Dane,  Ch. 
Monarch  of  Halecroft,  a  towering  fawn  of  majestic  mein, 
Miss  E.  B.  Loring's  Newfoundland,  Ch.  Waseeka's  Sea 
King,  and  Paul  Tishman's  properly  proportioned  German 
Shepherd  Dog.  Frigga  v.  Kannenbackerland. 

Non-sporting  dogs  judged  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Buck  were 
headed  by  M.  O.  Tate's  Bulldog.  Ch.  Drinkmoor  Home- 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  name  a  fellow  has  lo  be  care- 
ful. Thai's  why  I  likeMarco.  It's  not 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
ContainsKolp.You  know.Kelpis  the 
sea  vegetable  that  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 

Sold  af  o"  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
3£»h  ond  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 


id  White  Terriers 


Imported 

and 
American 
bred  dogs 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525  


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred   A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


CHESAPEAKE  HA  V  DOG§ 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bsyt. 

The  besr  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
1  t    Si  u  <f 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

DllWYNi    MONTAUK    PllOT  DlLWVNI   CAPTAIN    BtOWNIi  FllTS  SxiPPIH 

DILWYNE  KENNEL! 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kmr,  Man.  Delaware 


SE  \\.\  ii  \  m  teiuuers 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown    ,,,,  ^ 

for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

HlM  HcIm  Srhw#>lnl«»r,  Owner 
llrnrfnae  Ave.  u  Ml  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen,  Best 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  1935 

Choice  puppies 
white,  hlack  or  hrown  from 
champion  Mock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  H.  I  los  t,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morrl.  Avenue 
Prion.  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Rryn  Mivr,  Pa. 


gpealprjam  ^Terriers. 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


I  pi 


^Ijeltcrfielo  feennrls 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


French  Poodles 

Champion-Bred  Puppies 
Strom,  healthy.  Inoculated.    Home  broken  and 
trained  for  companlonahlp,  obedience,  or  field. 
Ch.  Cadeau  de  Noel  (Chocolate  Brown) 
At  Stud  ;  Fee  $45 

Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
117  East  64th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mn.  Milton  Erlanger 
owner 


Phone 
Butterfleld  8-5010 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


AT  STUD:   English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 

A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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At  Stud 

f  Int.  Ch.  Governor  Moscow 
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[  Herewithem  Lookout 

\  Ch.  Herewithem  J.  P. 

t~  [_l     UCDCVl/ITUClLi    CI  V  f~  1  1  Y 
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'  "  1 

[  Moscow  s  Pee  Wee 

\  Ch.  Stylish  Mac 

CH.  HEREWITHEM  J.  P.  II  

[  Moscow's  Mabel 

[  Int.  Ch.  Governor  Moscow 

CH.  HEREWITHEM  MOSCOW  

.  J 
•  •  i 

[  Int.  Ch.  Felicity  of  Ardagh. 

FEE  $100.00 — To  approved  bitches  only. 

Young  show  stock  available. 

ROBERT  F.  MALONEY,  Owner 

MALONEY  BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Mass. 
Tel.  27-3 

Great  Danes 
Scotties 

Quality 
Puppies 
For  Sale 

Tigerose  Hexengold 

Daughter  of 
German  Champion 
Helios  Hexengold 
&  her  4  months  old  son 
GALEN 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 

Glenville,  Conn.       Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  N.  T. 


Superb  Puppies 

English  Springer  Span- 
iels by  Sly  Fox  and  other 
excellent  studs.  Ages  6, 
8  and  1 1  months.  Splen- 
did hunting  and  show 
prospects  of  superior 
breeding. 

Rocking  Moon  Kennels 

(Re«.) 

K    ■  ,  Lane 
On  fltl  Hf fwfwf  iim1  Route  3 
Anoka,  Minnesota 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


■  WHY  DOGS  LOOK  SMART  ' 


Proper  grooming  doesn't  mean  professional 
trimming — but  stripped  and  plucked  the  pro- 
fessional way — "home  groomed"  as  the  kennels 
do — with  the  dependable,  easy  to  use 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave..  Dept.  C.L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  C.O.D. 

Dog  Dresser  with  6  blades  $1.60 

Trimming  chart  1-00 

Nail  Nip  2.00 

Dog  Library,  4  vols.:  the  set  26 


Nam*..., 

■  ddrese. 

■Town--,, 

■  ■  ■ 


 State  

MONEY  BACK  IP  NOT  SATISFIED 


HAVE  YOUR  DOG  TRAINED 
BY  AN  EXPERT 

or 

BUY  A  DOC 
TRAINED  FOR 
PROTECTION, 
COMPANION- 
SHIP OR 
FIELD 

All  training  per* 
sonally  super- 
vised by  Mr. 
Joseph  Weber, 
formerly  with 
Police  Dept.  of 
Berlin. 

Trained  dogs  for  sale  ^—  Dogs  boarded. 
Dachshund  Puppies  and  imported 
Crotcn  Dogs  of  all  breeds  for  sale. 
Write  for  information. 

WEBER'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Princeton,  N.  J.  On  State  Highway 
Tel.  Princeton  499  U.S.  No.  I  and  26 


WHIPPOORWILL 

KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  588     Atlantic  Highlands  640 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

At  Stud 

IMP.  VICEROI  OF  GAMMATON 
Puppies  for  Sale  Now 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
WELSH  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 

Medfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


Ch.  Rowdy  Bo 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Narragansell  Pier,  R.  I. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  pertaining  to 
this  breed,  address  the  secretary  at 

WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

(Exclusively) 
I  Offering  puppies 
and  mature  stock  of 
excellent  breeding, 
healthy,  immunizea, 
and  having  wonder- 
ful dispositions. 
Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy      Sired  by  champions 
of  American  shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University  Colninbus,  Ohio 


brew,  a  massive,  sound,  shapely,  ticked  heavyweight.  Sec- 
ond, Mrs.  J.  W.  Greiss'  Poodle,  Ch.  Edelweis  du  Labory,  a 
well-known  winner,  which  some  thought  might  have  given 
way  to  Mrs.  B.  J.  Houston's  Chow,  Ch.  Shanghai  Chief,  a 
grand,  big  red  in  beautiful  bloom,  and  pressing  on  was 
Tally  Ho  Kennels'  Dalmation,  Ch.  Cruiser  of  Tally  Ho, 
with  the  best  of  running  gear  and  balance,  and  evenly 
spotted.  Toys  were  very  closely  matched  in  merit  and  all  of 
very  high  quality.  The  order  was  Mrs.  Vincent  Matta's 
Pomeranian,  Ch.  Little  Sahib,  Mrs.  G.  V.  Stone's  Yorkshire 
Terrier,  Petite  Wee  Wee,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Quigley's  Pekingese, 
Ch.  Kims  Tzu  Shan  of  Orchard  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Layte's  Brussels  Griffon,  Ch.  Hitane  of  Burlingame. 

TRENTON.  At  Trenton  show  in  an  entry  of  501  dogs 
S.  M.  Stewart's  home-bred  Airedale  Terrier,  Shelterock 
Merry  Sovereign,  just  sixteen  months  old,  scored  a  sensa- 
tional success  by  forging  through  all  competition  to  best  in 
show.  He  had  a  tough  task  for  present  in  the  climactic  con- 
test were  such  famous  ringsters  as  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's 
German  Shepherd  Dog,  Cr.  Dewet  v.  Starrenburg;  Mrs.  W. 
MacFarland's  Chow,  Ch.  Far  Land  Thundergust;  L.  J. 
Murr's  Russian  Wolfhound,  Ch.  Vigor  of  Romanoff;  Dr.  J.  E. 
Parker's  English  Setter,  Chatties'  Chief  Concern;  and  Mrs. 
R.  Strathy's  Pekingese,  Ch.  Kann  Doo;  winners  of  the  work- 
ing, non-sporting,  hound,  sporting,  and  toy  dog  groups,  re- 
spectively. Among  other  noted  dogs  well  up  in  the  variety 
awards  were  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's  Bloodhound,  Ch. 
Brigadier  of  Reynalton;  Amory  L.  Haskell's  Harrier,  Ch. 
Mr.  Reynals  Monarch;  Mrs.  F.  B.  ifch's  Collie,  Ch.  Bell- 
haven  Black  Lucason;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Loring's  Newfoundland, 
Ch.  Waseeka's  Triton;  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger's  Poodle, 
Rumplestiltskin;  J.  F.  Maginnis'  French  Bulldog,  Ch.  Miss 
Modesty;  R.  P.  Stevens'  Great  Dane,  Quia  of  Brae  Tarn. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Royally  bred,  sturdy,  and  healthy. 
Puppies  and  mature  dogs.  Most  intelli- 
gent strain.  Photographs,  Pedigree  and 
price  on  request. 


GREAT  OAK  KENNELS 
Wilmington        P.  O.  Box  644 


Del. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

REGISTERED 

Dark  reds  or  blacks,  out  of  the  beautiful  Red  of 
Hollywood  and  sired  by  Kenka's  Own  Blark 
Eagle,  that  splendid  young  son  of  Champion 
Claythorne  Cavalier.  Health  and  disposition  A-l, 
$35.00. 

INDIANOLA  KENNELS 
East  Maumee         Angola,  Indiana 


A  Lindiare 
Cocker  Spaniel 

Puppy  will    make   this  a 
happier    Spring    for  the 
entire  family.    Puppies  in 
your   favorite   color  now 
available.  Reasonably 
priced. 

LINDAIRE  KENNELS,  Reg. 
Route  30         Mansfield,  Ohio 

□ 

CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4,  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  150.  Peoria.  II 


iogs  play  safely  in  "Buffalo"  Pt 
able  Yard.  Easily,  quickly  erectc 
moved  or  changed.  Press  legs  i\ 
ground,  clip  sections  togethi 
pped  complete  on  receipt 
ck.  Send  6?  for  Booklet  85-< 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inil 

530  Terrace       Buffalo,  N.\ 


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 


Most  beautiful  and  cleverest 
of  all  toy  dogs.  Always  beiu- 
tiful  puppies,  different  ages, 
some  as  low  as  $25.00.  My 
best  recommendations  are  my 
numerous  satisfied  customers 
all  over  the  United  States. 
MRS.  OLIVIA  CEDER 

Pelham  2 109,  Pelham,  New  York 


CHIHUAHUAS 
OF  AMA  TERRA 

Puppies  by  the  Morris;{| 
and  Essex  "Best  ofl 
Winners" — Ch.  "Chicklf 
atlickie  of  Ama  Terra.", 
Also  choice  Toy  Blarkj 
and  Tan  Terriers.  12  netrjl 
litters  arriving  In  Jub 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Tubbs  Watts 

Bo<  No.  2.  Phon.  lll-W  II 

Havre  de  Grace.  Maryland 


Beautiful  Pekingese 

Lovely  puppies,  also  grown 
stock  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sleeve  and  toy  specimens; 
sturdy  and  healthy.  House- 
broken.  Reasonable. 

MRS.  C.  SASS 
S83  Hempstead  Avcnut 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Phone  R.  V.  C.  4S90 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &    Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 
Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
hone.  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


ACTUALLY  KILLS' 


DIFFERENT .  .  .  because 
Pulvex  also  prevents  re- 
Infestation  for  days!  It's 
non-irritating,  harmless. 
Ideal  for  cats.  Backed  by 
93  years'  experience.  Sold 
on  money-back  guaran- 
tee. At  drug,  pet.  depart- 
ment stores,    50  cents* 

Pulvex 

FLEA  POWDER 


a/u4 

KupTkmOft 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


bltt  delightful  studies  from  life  by  Mi« 
line  Ellis,  from  t  new,  exclusive  scries 
dogs  which  includes  Spaniel,  Tohv  with 
m,  C*irn  Pupps.  Scjlvlum  Puppy  and 
Boston  Terrier 

GHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 

Tur  Saint  James's 
Galleries 

i,   I    M    I    T    E  O 

19  East  Fifty-thinl  Street, 
\<  ir  York 
PLAZA  3-1446-7 

HENRY  A.  GOODE, 

Prtsrdmt 

MRS.  BARBER  LAROCQUE, 

VictPrtsidtnl 


HAROLD  K.  JONES 

Bronze  and  Copper 
W  eather  >  anes  and 
Art  Sign- 


Lightning  Protective  Systems 
for  the  Country  Home 
Vpproved  by   National   Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters 

Send  for  literature 


159  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 

Established  1862 


COUNT! 
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YOU  don't  need  to  be  a  mechanic  to  set  up 
a  Hodgson  Cottage.  All  carpentering  is  done 
for  you  by  Hodgson.  You  merely  assemble 
sections  with  special  Hodgson  bolts.  Windows 
and  doors  are  already  in  place.  The  roof  is 
finished,  and  doesn't  need  roofing-material. 
Joints  automatically  fit  tight  and  true;  wind- 
proof,  rain-proof,  snow-proof.  Interior  lined 
for  beauty  and  warmth.  Oiled-cedar  exterior 
lasts  a  lifetime  without  paint.  Rustless 


hardware.  (You  can  do  the  job  in  a  day,  or 
less!)  $160,  up  .  .  .  and  extra  rooms,  porches, 
etc.,  can  be  added  whenever  you  want.  See 
the  Hodgson  Colonies  indoors  (furnished 
year-round  homes,  cottages,  garages,  garden 
equipment,  etc.)  in  our  Boston  or  New  York 
showrooms.  Or  send  for  new  Catalog  CC-7. 

E.  F., Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston   •    730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Cooloffwitha 
MYERS'S 
Rum  Collins 


Made  with  Genuine 

MYERS'S  JAMAICA  RUM 

8  YEARS  OLD— 97  PROOF 

For  Free  Recipe  Hook  with  60 
Delicious  Rum  Cocktails,  High- 
balls, Punches  and  Toddies 
writeR.U.Delapenha&Co.,Inc, 

U.  S.  Agents, 
Dept.  1.2,      57Laighf  Sf.,N.Y. 

MYERS'S 

JAMAICA  RUM 


WHO  IS 
ALGAE? 


Certainly  no  friend  of  yours!  For 
algae  is  that  unfriendly  vege- 
table organism  which  raises  so 
much  havoc  with  your  swimming 
pool  during  the  warm  months. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  keep  your 
swimming  pool  free  of  algae  and  at 
the  same  time  insure  germ-free 
water  for  the  safety  of  your  family 
and  friends,  use  HTH.  For  HTH 
destroys  the  plant  growths  that 
deposit  slime  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  pool  and  that  of  ten  give 
the  water  unpleasant  odors.  It 
also  provides  that  extra  margin  of 
safety  which  means  sure  protec- 
tion for  all  who  swim  in  your  pool. 

Why  not  send  for  the  interesting  24- 
page  booklet  we've  prepared  especially 
for  pool  owners  ?  This  specific  informa- 
tion on  how  to  keep  the  pool  free  of 
algae,  how  to  keep  the  water  sterile 
and  feeling  soft  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Inc. 
60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  Dept.  S 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  how 
to  protect  my  pool. 


Name..   

Address  


T~iF\v  |H)lo  players  ever  consider  the  pleasures  of  informal 
|*  polo  and  the  satisfaction  which  can  be  derived  from 
playing  the  tame  for  the  benefit  of  a  favorite  pony,  or  of 
developing  a  proper  playing  technique  in  colts.  Joyously  we 
boast  to  our  companions  when  Lady  Lou  or  Chili  Bean 
perform  well  in  some  particular  name,  and  subsequently  are 
heavily  depressed  when  a  few  weeks  later  we  gratefully  end 
a  chukker  where  the  same  pony  apparently  did  everything 
wrong  much  to  our  chagrin. 

It  nems  amazing  that  so  few  players  take  any  interest 
in  trying  to  interpret  the  reason  for  this  reversal  of  form 
when  in  a  great  many  cases  the  rider  is  entirely  to  blame. 
Wouldn  t  it  be  nice  if  a  poor  old  pony  could  occasionally 
come  off  the  held,  waggling  happ\  ears  at  his  friends  on  the 
side  lines,  with  the  equine  boast.  "My  rider  played  a  grand 
rm<  me  today  nave  me  the  proper  aids  in  time  for 
me  to  ki»w  just  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  without  yanking 
my  head  all  off  balance  before  1  could  collect  myself.''" 

A  p  ay  must  really  be  balancer!  on  hind  legs  to  turn 
(|iiickly  at  speed.  Hut  how  iau  it  balance  itself  properly 
when  jerked  about  before  it  has  received  by  the  rider's  legs, 
weight,  ot  hands  some  indication  of  the  turn  it  is  expected 
to  make?  If  1  were  writing  for  feminine  readers  only,  a 
slight  n  ference  to  bruised  feet  from  an  eveafflg's  dance  fest 
with  a  'gentleman  who  could  not  lead 
would  he  all  sufficient  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  my  point.  And  no  team  of 
expert  dancers  is  any  more  satisfying 
to  the  eye  than  the  vision  of  a  per- 
fectly mated  horse  and  rider  chasing 
a  tiny  pellet  up  and  down  the  field  and 


POLOFOR  PONIES 


BY  Till:  I'OOONIJ'I'LN 

in  and  out  of  seven  other  horses  and  men  in  a  truly  spectacu- 
lar exhibition  of  polo  riding  skill.  The  only  way  to  acquire 
this  skill  is  to  practice  it,  playing  at  least  part  of  the  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ponies  and  not  the  score. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  observation  of  those  who  make 
a  business  of  buying,  training,  and  selling  ponies.  Many  of 
them  have  attained  high  handicaps  while  they  were  putting 
green  horses  into  the  game.  Their  livelihood  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  play  for  the  benefit  of  their  pony.  Many 
of  these  ponies  when  sold  and  incorrectly  handled  go  com- 
pletely hay-wire  and  are  soon  in  the  hands  of  another  ex- 
pert, who  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  eradicate  faults 
and  get  a  once  valuable  prospect  playing  again. 

I  cannot  believe  it  is  anything  but  lack  of  thought  which 
prevents  the  average  player  from  taking  more  interest  in 
the  correct  handling  of  ponies,  and  it  has  amazed  me  to 
meet  riders  who  have  been  playing  polo  for  years,  who  know 
nothing  about  changing  of  leads  and  correct  use  of  the  aids. 

Though  there  are  countless  articles  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  are  often  very  technical  and  dull,  so  generally 
all  training  is  left  to  the  grooms,  who  would  prefer  it  that 
way,  as  it  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance  to  the 
boss.  However,  it  is  the  owner  and  not  the  grooms  who  must 
play  the  ponies,  so  instinctive  habits  of  correct  handling 
should  be  acquired  by  the  player. 

And  if  all  of  this  sounds  very  dull,  just  go  to  Miller's 
Ranch  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  Rube  Williams  and 
Cecil  Smith  play,  or  the  Pogonip  Club  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  Windy  Hill  Farm,  Crosswick  Ranch,  and 
Lawridge  Farm^ponies  are  being  trained,  and  see  how  in- 
teresting and  how  much  fun  playing  polo  can  be  if  one  plays 
for  the  sheer  sport  of  it  and  for  the  ponies. 
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Above,  view  through  opening 
in  wall  of  forecourt  snowing  en- 
trance facade.  \f^alls  of  gray 
native  granite  wi  tb  pink  trick 
window  jambs  and  beads,  wall 
copings  and  panels.  Columns 
and  railings  of  porckes  of  cast 
iron.  Blinds  deep  blue.  W^atk- 
ervane  from  an  old  Colonial 
building.  Left,  front  door.  Tke 
wa  11  of  f  irst  story  of  porck  is 
of  stone  and  tkat  of  tke  second 
story  is  made  of  Dutck  brick 

GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT 
JOHN  TOMPKINS,  ASSOCIATED 
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V^oi.l.H  iohs  siulpluicd  hands  have  1 1  it-  key  tn  a  game 
ii|  hi^toi  11  .il  sleuthing  as  Ian  mating  .1.  any  in  the  I  it-It  I  <>| 
.in  haeolog\  I  In-  key  is  ilir  mudras,  the  language  of  tlx* 
hands,  itttt-t | irt*t  1  iiu  the  attitudes  ol  <  >i  iental  |n  ie  a>,  il.im  crs, 
and  wotshippei  -  into  philosophies,  emotions,  and  hopes. 
Archaeologists  have  "Hen  fell  thai  in  relation  to  their  ef- 
forts, the  hot  achievements  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Dupin, 
and  Philo  VtnCC  Wrere  rather  boyish.  However,  the  mudras 
embellishes    even    their    own    amazing  accomplishments. 
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Although  a  detective  finds  a  clue  where  none  is  apparent 
lo  the  police,  and  from  that  clue  dedui  es  the  solution  of  a 
contemporary  problem,  the  archaeologist  reminds  us  that 
he  literally  dins  up  an  unheard-of  clue,  and  from  a  piece  of 
hone  constructs  a  being  and  its  place  in  history,  within  a 
few  thousand  years.  Mudrasites  go  further.  From  a  sculp- 
tured hand,  they  reconstruct  the  statue  that  possessed  it, 
divine  the  message  and  the  fate  of  that  statue  as  though 
reading  its  fortune  from  lines  that  might  be  imprinted  in  its 
palm,  a  truly  fascinating  procedure. 

I  found  such  a  hand  among  the  collection  at  Gump's  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  of  bronze.  The  lingers  were  long,  llieir  lips 
turned  back  with  delightful  grace,  the  wrist 
bflat  in  a  curve  blending  into  the  line  of  the 
whole  back  of  the  hand.  It  was  a  highly 
stylized  work  of  art,  bereft  of  the  padding 
or  lines  of  natural  hands.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  a  Siamese  antique,  for  had  it  been 
Chinese,  it  would  have  been  a  fleshy  hand; 
had  it  been  Cambodian,  it  would  have  been 
naturalistic;  had  it  been  Burmese,  it  would 
have  represented  even  more  of  design  and 
less  of  reality.  Therefore,  the  first  question 
in  the  case  of  the  Mysterious  Hand  was 
answered  to  my  satisfaction. 

To  what  type  of  statue  had  this  hand 
belonged?  It  had  the  delicate  grace  of  a 
dancer's,  with  its  fingertips  slightly  curved 
back  toward  the  wrist  in  imitation  of  the 
lovely  spreading  of  a  lotus  flower.  How- 
ever, it  was  large  and  there  was  a  strength 
about  the  wrist  indicating  a  source  of  mas- 
culine solemnity.  It  appeared  to  be  a  frag- 
ment from  a  message  rather  than  an  inter- 
pretation of  an  emotion,  frozen  in  bronze, 
retained  for  the  explorers  of  succeeding 
centuries.  It  was  the  hand  of  a  Buddha. 
Nevertheless,  there  remained  the  unex- 
plained subtlety  of  those  fingertips,  a  fem- 
inine touch  almost  incongruous  with  the 
deistic  strength  of  the  remainder.  Before 
using  the  key,  the  mudras,  to  explain  the 
.  message  of  this  rhythmic  piece  of  sculpture 
and  of  all  others  like  it,  the  reason  for  the 
lotus-like  termination  of  those  long  curving 
fingers  must  be  found. 

The  sculptors  of  ancient  Siam,  inspired 
by  the  graceful  hands  of  the  dancers  of  the 
courts,  it  was  discovered,  implanted  that 
beauty  in  the  figures  of  their  deities.  This 
hand,  in  the  twentieth  century,  tells  of  a 
social  custom  of  fourteenth  century  Siam, 
of  the  love  of  the  dance  that  caused  it  to 
be  taught  to  all  Siamese  children.  Even  for 
those  who  never  became  professional  dancers, 
the  childhood  experiences  in  dance  routines 
became  so  strong  an  influence  that  in  later 
years  they  used  inadvertently  to  strike  cer- 
tain dance  attitudes  to  express  strong  emo- 
tions that  particularly  stirred  them. 

For  the  others,  a  life  at  court  was  dic- 
tated. Parents  gave  their  daughters  of  seven 
years  to  their  kings.  The  little  maidens, 
taught  by  older  women,  the  premieres,  who 
in  their  lovely  youth  had  been  dancers, 
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On  tne  top.  strength,  the  power  of  will  in  meditation,  is  suggested  by  the  bronze 
band.  But  then  again,  tne  delicate  reversing  fingertips,  resting  on  the  knee  of 
some  great  figure,  might  have  heen  part  of  a  posture  of  benediction.  Directly 
above,  a  fragment  from  a  Buddha.  There  is  a  key  to  the  delicate  backward 
curve  of  those  fingertips,  and  the  masculine  gravity  of  the  wrist  posture.  Oppo- 
site, a  bronze  fragment  from  Burma,  recognized  by  its  unnatural  stylization 
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this  piece  of  bronze.  The  mudras,  the  key,  would  answer  the 
curious  question  and   unfold   the  secrets  which   it  guarded. 

This  was  the  right  hand.  By  experiment  it  was  discovered  that 
it  could  have  had  only  one  position,  that  of  being  raised  before 

the  body,  probably  about  shoulder 
high.  Of  the  Buddhist  attitudes 
that  involve  this  status,  the  mudras 
explains,  two  are  foremost.  The 
first,  that  in  which  the  left  hand 
is  extended  downwards,  the  right 
hand  is  raised,  and  both  palms  are 
outwards,  implies  teaching  and  char- 
ity. The  second,  differing  slightly 
in  the  method  of  extending  the 
fingers,  asks  only  that  the  right 
hand  be  raised  with  palm  outward 
and  fingers  open.  This  expresses  a 
Buddhist  blessing.  One  more  pos- 
sibility existed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  mystery.  A  standing  Bud- 


dhist,  with  both  hands  raised  and  -r-i          111  1 

palms    outward,    checks    warring  J  hc  mudras>  ,ike  an>'  language,  has  it, 

armies.  A  slight  variation  in  the  directs.  Here,  on  these  two  pages,  »c  find 

finger  postures  indicated  a  choice  three  different  attitudes  of  meditation  iii 

between  (Continued  on  page  75)  the  three  Buddhas,  illustrating  m>  poini 


trie  trass  figure  signi- 
es  meditation  in  one  of  its 
>rms — one  hand  on  the  other, 
ith  the  thumb's  just  touching 


learned  the  requirements  of  routine  poses 
and  hand  gesticulations.  Hands  were 
trained  to  turn  back  at  the  wrist;  taper 
fingers  took  lines  of  reversing  at  the  ends 
to  imitate  the  opening  petals  of  the  lotus. 
Rhythmic  movements  of  arms,  hands,  and 
tiny  fingers  blended  with  strange  undula- 
tions of  the  small  bodies  while  they  stood 
stationary  in  the  heat,  practicing  for  many 
hours.  Through  anguish  of  fingers  cracked 
in  distortion,  of  elbows  sore  with  exercise, 
of  long  hours  of  routine  rehearsal,  the 
pride  of  legend  sustained  them  until  the 
supreme  moment  came  and  they  were 
ready  to  dance  for  the  king. 

Assured  by  years  of  practice,  the  dancer 
now  moves  slowly  before  the  court,  her 
calm  face  a  sublime  suggestion  of  a  smile 
as  she  looks  far  out  in  the  darkness  above 
the  heads  of  her  audience.  Firm,  round 
arms,  supple,  slender  fingers  describe  ges- 
ticulations of  passionless  beauty,  and 
sculptors  are  inspired  to  capture  and  preserve  this  char- 
acteristic loveliness  in  the  hands  of  their  deistic  statues. 

Thus,  to  this  figure  of  a  Siamese  Buddha,  was  brought 
the  daintiness  of  a  dancer's  hand.  Yet  that  strange  feminine 
element  in  no  way  lightened  the  apparent  weight  of  feeling 
embodied  in  this  work  of  art.  The  unsolved  portion  of  the 
problem  was  the  interpretation  of  the  message  invested  in 
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The  gilt  wood  Buddha  with  the  halo  on  the  opposite  page  sits  with  thumbs  and  knuckles 
of  hoth  ha  nds  touching.  The  jade  deity  ahove  has  one  hand  on  the  other,  the  upper 
holding  the  jewel  of  the  law.   Different  dialects,  to  he  sure,  hut  the  language  is  the  same 
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attractive  Or  the  discovery  that  one  can  rear  such  beautiful 
creatures  without  elaborate  equipment,  or  expert  knowledge, 
and  for  astonishingly  little  cost,  may  have  brought  them  to 
their  place  in  the  sun  after  years  of  deplorable  neglect. 

For  the  person  who  is  not  a  foreordained  specialist  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  avocation  he  might  take  up  which 
could  pay  him  such  spectacular  and  soul-satisfying  divi- 
dends as  the  dazzling  birds  which  somehow  seem  to  retain 
in  their  plumage  much  of  the  glamor  of  their  distant  an- 
cestral homelands — the  tropical  jungle  swamps  and  the 
wooded  mountain  slopes  of  the  Orient.  Also,  despite  all 
their  fine  and  fancy  feathers,  they  fall  naturally  into  the 
present-day  mood  of  decoration.  They  are  exotic,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  modest  and  serene  creatures,  trim  and 
streamlined.  They  agree  with  the  modern  taste,  just  as  their 
more  rococo  relatives,  the  peacocks,  suited  the  befurbelowed 
artificialities  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Sporting  pheasants,  the  handsome  and  hardy  ring-necks, 
are  common  enough  of  course.  They  are  well  established  in 
this  country,  and  are  bred  on  many  farms  in  a  semi-wild 
state.  But  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  sturdy  middle  class 
of  the  pheasant  race,  the  sons  of  Martha.  The  fancy  pheas- 
ants are  the  sons  of  Mary,  the  nobility,  who  live  lives  of 
pampered  ease,  and  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  please  the 
eye  and  bask  in  deserved  admiration. 

Once  a  man  has  a  fairly  representative  collection  of  sev- 
eral species  his  own  ingenuity  may  be  about  his  only  guide 
when  it  comes  to  displaying  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Certain  protective  fundamentals  must  be  observed,  but  after 
that  his  pheasant  runs  can  be  made  to  embellish  almost 
any  garden  scheme  whether  modest  or  on  a  grand  scale. 


An  the  north  of  England  these  gorgeous  and  exotic  crea- 
tures have  been  fixtures  on  country  places,  big  and  little, 
for  years.  Over  there,  even  the  little  owner  who  plants, 
grooms,  and  fusses  over  a  few  modest  acres  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  quite  doing  his  duty  by  himself  unless  he  has 
one  or  two  fancy  pheasants  strutting  about  to  add  a  splash 
of  brilliance  to  his  frequently  foggy  or  rain-blurred  vista. 
But  in  this  country  appreciation  of  the  birds  has  been 
pretty  much  confined  to  a  few  scattered  connoisseurs  in  the 
East  and  in  Southern  California. 

That  is  changing  quite  swiftly  now.  So  swiftly  that, 
during  the  annual  Poultry  Show  held  in  New  York  City 
in  January,  a  group  of  devout  pheasant  worshippers  con- 
vened and  launched  the  Ornamental  Pheasant  Society  of 
America.  Philip  Plant,  who  has  for  years  bred  pheasants 
of  the  rarer  species  at  his  big  place  near  Waterford,  Connec- 
ticut, was  chosen  president;  Frank  Buck,  industrious  in- 
terpreter of  wild  life,  vice  president:  and  C.  L.  Sibley  of 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
and  breeders  of  the  East,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  society  will  preserve  a  strict  amateur  standing.  It 
will  be  wholly  non-commercial.  The  sole  eligibility  require- 
ment for  membership  will  be  an  interest  in  the  breeding 
and  care  of  pheasants.  The  nominal  dues  will  be  devoted  to 
preparing  informative  pamphlets  and  otherwise  supplying 
guidance  for  the  new  converts  to  the  fascinating  cult. 

Just  why  fancy  pheasants  should  find  themselves  unex- 
pectedly basking  in  this  growing  popularity  would  be  a  little 
difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  that  many  people  are  spending  more 
time  than  they  formerly  did  on  their  country  places,  and  are 
giving  more  thought  and  care  to  making  them  pleasant  and 
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The  redoubtable  Mr.  Plant,  for  instance,  utilizes 
a  huge  apple  tree  on  his  place  to  create  an  exciting 
effect  which  the  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld  or  Joseph  Urban 
might  have  envied.  The  tree  is  really  a  big  camouflaged 
aviary.  Wire  netting  is  artfully  worked  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree  to  create  a  number  of  separate 
compartments.  (The  haughty  cocks  of  one  species 
despise  those  of  any  other  breed,  of  course,  and  must 
be  kept  segregated.)  When  the  apple  tree  is  in  blos- 
som, Plant  puts  a  score  or  so  of  his  more  ornate  pheas- 
ants in  the  tree,  and  the  result  is  a  little  breath-taking. 
On  a  sunny  day  in  spring  the  plumage  of  the  birds — 
splotches  of  old  gold,  deep  red,  bright  yellow,  black, 
silver,  and  green  shimmering  through  the  apple  blos- 
soms is  a  thrilling  and  beautiful  thing  to  see. 

Big,  circular  runs  placed  strategically  so  that, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  they  create  a  living,  irides- 
cent pageant  of  color  against  a  background  of  dark 
green  grass  or  hedge  are  a  more  common  way  of  using 
pheasants  to  enhance  a  garden  pattern.  Wire-covered 
runs,  in  this  case,  radiate  from  a  central,  circular 
house  which  is  divided  into  compartments,  each  with 
its  communicating  run.  Food  is  stored  in  the  central 
structure,  and  shrubs,  in  themselves  ornamental,  are 
planted  in  the  runs.  This  is  all  the  shelter  that  most 
species  of  pheasants  need;  for,  despite  their  exotic  ap- 
pearance, they  are  astonishingly  hardy  outdoor  crea- 
tures. Given  a  serviceable  windbreak,  they  ignore  the 
comfortable  man-built  house  and  prefer  to  snuggle  on 
the  ground  even  in  the  stormiest  weather.  Often  such 
runs,  laid  out  with  gravel  paths  conveniently  placed, 
create  the  effect  of  a  big  animated  flower  garden. 

Some  fanciers  do  away  with  pens  or  runs  entirely. 
By  enclosing  a  portion  of  their  grounds  with  a  cropped 
hedge  reinforced  with  wire,  they  have  their  pheasants 
always  in  full  view  strutting  against  solid  walls  of 
green  leaves.  If  there  are  shelters  for  the  birds  to 
scurry  under  when  something  startles  them,  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  their  flying  over  the  hedges,  for 
they  are  essentially  ground-loving  and  are  inclined 
to  fly  only  when  seeking  cover.  Also,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  brail  or  tape  or  pinion  their  wings  so  that 
they  cannot  fly  more  than  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 

This  is  the  method  followed  on  the  famous  "Groton 
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Place"  in  u  I.rt\<>\,  Massachusetts.  There,  some  ten  acres 
.in  sot  .i-ule  for  I  lie  use  of  the  birds.  Here  they  roam 
through  the  rock  garden  with  its  fountains,  Japanese  stone 
lantern,  and  over  the  immaculately  groomed  stretches  of 
Infill  rbcre  is  no  overhead  covering,  no  pens  or  runs.  The 
plot  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wire  fence,  but  otherwise  the 
birds  enjoy  complete  liberty.  There  are  always  three  or 
four  hundred  birds  strolling  about  this  beautiful  plot.  To 
sec  a  hundred  or  more  Golden  cocks  promenading  in  such 
|  natural  letting  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  is  something! 

And  those  Goldens  whose  beauty  never  fails  to  amaze 
anyone  who  is  not  familiar  with  them  are  among  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  fowl  that  one  can  raise.  They  are  not  much 
more  expensive  and  not  much  more  trouble  than  ordinary 
chkkens.  The  very  delicacy  and  brilliance  of  the  birds' 
markings,  and  their  fastidious,  mincing  ways,  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  they  must  be  fragile  hothouse  Sybarites.  But 
tint  is  not  true  at  all.  Practically  all  pheasants  offered  for 
s:»le  in  this  country  are  the  offspring  of  stock  which  has 
been  hand-reared  for  generations — bird  generations.  All, 
save  a  few  of  the  rarer  breeds  sin  h  as  the  big  Argus  and 
the  little  Fireback  from  the  tropics,  have  completely  adapted 
themselves  to  our  climate.  They  are,  really,  naturalized 
American  citizens  notwithstanding  their  opulent  Oriental 
finery  and  haughty  manners. 

A  beginner  who  acquires  a  pair  of  Goldens  from  nine  to 
fifteen  months  old,  when  they  are  just  coming  into  plumage, 
may  be  pretty  confident  of  bringing  them  to  maturity  safely. 
He  can  glean  all  the  expert  knowledge  he  needs  from  an 
hour's  talk  with  an  experienced  breeder.  And  pheasant 
breeders,  like  most  hobby  men  are  willing  talkers. 

Most  authorities  would  advise  the  beginner  to  start  with 
Goldens  and  possibly  their  related  species,  Lady  Amhersts, 
and  then  progress  to  the  more  exacting  breeds.  The  vivid 
markings  of  these  two  complement  one  another  so  perfectly 
that  nature  must  have  meant  them  to  be  companions.  A 
good,  properly  marked,  Golden  cock  takes  his  name  from 
the  deep  yellow  of  his  crest,  back,  and  rump.  But  he  is 
g.iilv  bedecked  with  other  bright  tints  as  well.  His  mantle 
is  shimmering  green.  His  cape  feathers  are  orange  barred 
with  deep  blue,  while  his  under  parts  are  crimson.  His  tail 
feathers  are  black,  mottled  with  pale  brown.  The  decorative 
pattern  of  the  Lady  Amherst  cock  is  much  the  same,  but 
the  dominant  note  is  silver  rather  than  gold.  His  cape  is 
gleaming  silver  barred  with  black,  and  the  long  curved  tail 
is  white  with  blue-black  bars.  His  crest  is  red,  his  shoulders 
and  breast  iridescent  green.  And  all  this  is  touched  off 
with  a  splotch  of  scarlet  on  the  rump. 

Once  a  neophyte  collector  has  his  pair  of  Goldens  well 
on  their  way,  he  will  naturally  find  himself  adding  other 
species.  A  pair  of  Lady  Amhersts  would  be  the  logical  and 
Wisest  second  step;  and  after  that  a  pair  of  Reeves  could  be 


Lady  Amli  erst,  at  k  it.  aod  Golden,  above — both  in 
color.  Top  of  the  opposite  page,  tKe  Argus  Pheasant 
brotn  Malaya*  Ri  glit,  Mancliurian  Brown-Eared 


introduced.  These  voluptuous  long-tailed  birds  need  a  little 
more  attention  because  they  are  usually  more  timid  than 
the  others;  and,  because  of  their  tails  which  often  reach 
a  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  they  need  more  room.  But 
Reeves'  pheasants  touch  the  imagination  perhaps  more 
deeply  than  any  of  the  more  common  species.  They  come 
from  the  very  heart  of  China,  and  for  centuries  have  been 
interwoven  with  the  myths  and  lore  of  the  Celestial  King- 
dom. Their  coloring  contrasts  pleasingly  with  that  of  the 
Goldens  and  Amhersts.  They  have  an  immaculate  crown 
of  white  edged  with  a  black  band;  and  their  enormous 
cinnamon-colored  tail  feathers  are  barred  with  chestnut  and 
black.  There  is  a  curious  luminescence  about  their  plumage 
which  perhaps  explains  why  they  were  for  centuries  regarded 
as  almost  legendary,  blood  brothers  of  the  Phenix  and  the 
dragon  which  figured  so  largely  in  ancient  myths. 
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To  these  three  species,  then,  may  be  added  a  pair 
of  Silvers  who  affect  a  chaste  but  striking  color  scheme 
of  black  and  white.  Their  crests  and  under  parts  are 
deep  black  glossed  with  purple,  while  their  upper 
parts,  their  backs  and  tails,  are  lacy  white  through 
which  spidery  black  lines  are  etched. 

These  four  breeds — Golden,  Lady  Amherst,  Reeves, 
and  Silver — all  adequately  represented  provide  a  rich 


and  colorful  living  tapestry  which  can  be  made  to  lend  a 
graceful  decorative  note  to  any  country  estate.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  seen  Edward  R.  Tinker's  magnificent  col- 
lection out  at  Syosset,  Long  Island;  or  Colonel  Anthony 
Kuser's  at  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey;  or  C.  Sewall  Clark's 
near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania;  or  Wiley  Reynold's  at 
Jackson  City,  Michigan,  which  contains  practically  every 
variety  there  is,  will  understand  this.  No  two  of  the  natural 
settings  for  these  collections  resemble  one  another;  yet  each, 
in  its  own  way,  composes  a  lovely,  unforgettable  picture. 

Several  breeders  have  recently  had  success  in  rearing  the 
stately  Manchurian  Brown-Eared  pheasants;  and  no  doubt 
anyone  who  becomes  infected  with  the  virus  will  covet  a 
pair  of  these  imposing  and  amusing  fellows.  Their  most 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  the  long,  curved  pointed 
tufts  or  ears  which  rise  gracefully  like  well-trained  mus- 
tachios  from  the  sides  of  their  heads.  These  ears,  together 
with  the  dark  markings  on  their  faces,  make  them  look 
startlingly  like  thoughtful  old  Chinese  mandarins  who  ob- 
serve the  human  race  with  a  polite  but  rather  disdainful 
tolerance  of  all  mundane  things. 

Charles  F.  Denley  of  Rockville,  Maryland,  who  propagates 
nearly  all  of  the  rare  species,  has  succeeded  within  recent 
months  in  bringing  to  maturity  seven  husky  species  of  the 


Malay  Argus,  the  biggest  and  one  of  the  rarest  breeds  of 
all.  These  huge  creatures  with  their  great  fan-like  tails  have 
hitherto  defied  the  skill  of  even  the  most  experienced 
breeders,  and  have  been  found  only  in  a  few  zoological 
gardens.  But  they  too,  apparently,  are  adapting  themselves 
to  conditions  in  this  country  at  last. 

Probably  the  average  private  breeder  will  be  content 
with  a  reasonable  number  of  the  pure  bred  birds;  but  there 
is  always  the  alluring  possibility  of  experimenting  with 
cross  breeding.  Color  variations  produced  in  this  way  are 
almost  limitless;  and  some  of  the  most  stunning  creatures 
of  all  are  hybrid  products  of  carefully  blended  strains. 

In  starting  a  collection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
young  birds  should  be  given  a  month  or  two  at  least  to  get 
used  to  their  new  living  quarters  before  the  breeding  season. 
Then,  in  planning  the  layout  of  the  run,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  one  real  danger  to  the  health  of  pheasants 
of  any  species  is  dampness.  Runs  should  be  covered  with 
sandy  soil  which  does  not  retain  moisture;  drainage  should 
be  carefully  worked  out;  and  the  pens  should  be  placed  to 
provide  the  maximum  of  sunshine  and  protection  against 
strong  winds.  Then  of  course  any  foxes,  cats,  or  rats  in  the 
neighborhood  will  at  once  take  a  deep  and  calculating  inter- 
est in  your  pheasant  experiment.  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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\n  amusing  color  scheme  is  tKis  one  by  Huna  II.  Kern 
in  bright  MMIlU  [I  111 II  and  deep  blue.  W  alls  arc  while 
witli  a  mural  painted  on  one.  T  lie  draperies  are  shaped 
wood,  with  gKcn  snakes  lor  ticbachs,  a  most  unique  idea 


\    perfect    liar   for  a    man    is   litis   one  froi 
I'cdnc,  designed  by   I'aid  l\.  MacAlistcr  and 
J UnCi  \\  .  I'olgcr  in  heautifully  grained  Su- 
cupira  wood    from    Imt/.il.  Closed,  it   in  very 


I  Tin  trees  form  a  background  which  is 
most  unusual  in  this  delightfully  gay 
rumpus  room  from  the  imagination  of 
Edna  H.  Kern.  A.  linen  in  yellowr  and 
I  green  is  used  for  curtains,  chair,  and 
lamp  shades.  Incidentally,  the  room  can 
he  flooded  with  light  by  a  turn  of  the 
|  switch  on  these  reflector  lamps.  The 
|mantel  end  of  the  room  is  wood,  painted 
green,  and  displays  house  ribbons  won  at  horse  shows,  adding  a 
bright  glowing  touch.  The  light  green  and  white  design  in  the  rug 
contrasts  nicely  with  the  rich  darker  green  of  the  background 
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t  rkqi'irks  no  groat  stretch  of  imagination  to 
draw  mental  parallels  and  likenesses  between  the 
development  of  a  herbaceous  border  and  the  com- 
position of  a  musical  symphony.  "  The  symphony 
is  an  arrangement  of  sound  in  harmonious  order 
with  a  definite  motif  as  felt  by  man  in  response  to 
some  existing  phenomena,  thus  Mrs.  Claude  C. 
Hopkins  of  Spring  Lake,  Michigan,  says  when  she 
speaks  of  the  parallel  of  similarity  of  the  emotional 
background  that  she  carried  into  the  designing  and 
planting  of  her  beautiful  garden. 

The  parallel  between  planting  a  colorful  flower 
border  and  the  writing  of  a  musical  symphony  can 
lie  extended  in  many  ways.  The  melody  in  a  sym- 
phony is  often  the  development  of  minor  sounds 
which  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  very  delicately  symbolized 
in  her  border  through  the  use  of  small  flowered  or 
light  tone  individual  plants  in  perfectly  enthralling 
harmonies  of  delicate  tones  and  hues;  and  then 
again  it  may  be  as  a  tremendous  thunder  of  clash- 
ing instruments  in  grand  massive  sweeps  of  strong, 
dominant,  large  flowered  color. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  has  carried  out  the  general  theme 
of  her  idea  in  a  comprehensive  and  convincing 
manner.  It  was  indeed  a  great  refreshment  and  new 
education  to  get  this  different  viewpoint  in  plant- 
ing an  extended  garden  border  in  colorful  flowers — 
to  walk  this  half  mile  with  the  symphonic  border 
of  garden  flowers  on  one  hand  and  the  shores  of  the 
bordering  lake  on  the  other.  As  you  saunter  along 
from  the  point  of  introduction,  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  beauties  beyond  just  glimpsed  at  through  a 
Rose  trellised  arch,  it  is  easy  to  translate  the  mate- 
rial fact  before  you  into  the  parallel  of  listening  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  melody-  of  musical  instruments. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  has  translated  the  fundamentals 
of  musical  presentation  into  tones  and  masses  of 
growing  flowers  and  to  the  triumphant  succession 
of  a  georgeous  climax.  We  might  continue  to  describe 
in  this  way  the  impressions  received — the  colorings, 


the  texture  and  formation,  etc.,  but  how  much  better  to  use  the 
actual  words  of  the  creator  of  this  music  garden  parallel.  ,  ,  . 

"By  the  modulation  and  the  relationship  of  sound  in  music,  some- 
times it  is  the  crescendos  and  sometimes  the  diminuendos,  yet  they 
are  conceived  in  color,  but  in  relation  to  its  entire  whole,  and  so  I 
said,  my  garden  must  be.  I  could  not  escape  the  symbolic  relation- 
ship between  music  and  nature  and  I  therefore  could  not  escape  the 
symbolic  relationship  between  color,  flowers,  hills,  water,  trees,  and 
the  sky  in  its  infinite  variety  of  moods. 

"The  motive  which  runs  through  a  symphony  often  expresses  some 
sort  of  motive  in  life,  and  the  movements  are  many  situations  of  it. 
I  chose  to  open  my  garden  symphony  with  a  spring  movement,  with 
youth,  with  joy,  and  so,  as  one  walks  down  the  many  stairs,  he  is 
greeted  by  the  many  colored  Roses  planted  in  a  circular  fashion, 
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creating  a  whirl  of  color  under  the  open  glare  of  the  morning  sun, 
throwing  a  bit  of  color  reflection  in  the  water.  From  there  to  the  right, 
different  movements,  different  melodies,  developed  all  through  color, 
curve,  and  line.  The  garden  continues  the  length  of  the  hill,  but  the 
hill  does  not  stop  the  garden,  but  gives  a  feeling  of  joyous  yet  serene 
rise.  The  shapely  evergreens,  the  stately  Birches,  Elms,  and  the  serene 
Oaks,  cover  the  entire  slope  of  the  hill,  and  through  it  runs  a  colorful 
design,  which,  I  believe,  I  have  been  able  to  weave  with  the  flowers. 
The  trees  look  down  upon  the  water  and  they  seem  to  communicate, 
they  seem  to  whisper  at  times  through  the  gentle  rustle  of  their  leaves. 

"In  the  morning  when  the  sun  strikes  the  garden  from  the  east  it 
seems  to  throw  the  garden  into  a  movement  of  color.  There  is  something 
youthful  about  it;  there  is  something  joyous.  It  seems  that  all  the 
strings,  all  the  wood  winds  and  even  the  percussion  instruments 
seem  to  play,  but  no  glare,  no  noise  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
magnificently  stately  trees. 

"In  the  afternoon,  angular  silhouettes  appear,  only  the  strings  and 
the  woodwinds.  The  trees — the  percussions  merely  quietly  and  melo- 
diously supporting  the  main  theme,  throwing  short  shadows  of  their 
pattern  leaves.  It  seems  that  this  pattern,  while  apparently  in  counter- 
point, weaves  itself  in  quite  subtly  with  the  definite  pattern  and  the 
color  scheme  of  the  flowers. 

"At  twilight,  many  shadows;  but  still  design  and  color  dominate.  A 
large  portion  of  the  lake  now  reflects  the  entire  garden  and  the  design 
becomes  endless  in  its  size,  reaching  far  out  into  the  lake;  and  the  hill, 
its  trees — one  can  now  gaze  at  the  very  top,  as  the  sun  is  beginning 
to  rest  behind  the  hills.  A  serenity  takes  place,  softly  the  percussions 
in  the  distance  blend  with  the  quiet  movement  of  the  strings,  and  as 
the  day  approaches  the  first  veil  of  night,  only  the  woodwinds  seem 
to  be  heard — a  few  faintly  distinguishable  chords,  and  then  night, 
with  the  sky  still  above,  and  the  garden  seems  to  be  listening." 
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J.  JULIUS  FANTA 


Above,  Ernest  C.  Schmidt's  "Black  Point  III,"  sailed  by 
Will  iam  Napper  of  the  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  Yacht 
Club,  kites  a  parachute  spinnaker.  Left,  riding  high  on 
the  rail  of  John  Haring's  "Schatzie"  during  an  exciting 
race,  showing  the  weather  board  raised  well  out  of  th  e  water 
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ion  s  "I  Iiirricatu-  '  on  \\  li it*- 
Bear  I  aL  .  \\  iKOiuin.  Below,  "Silver  Strea  r  of 
WIC  ear   l  nclit  C  luh  hanging  on  tlu-  nar- 

row edge  of  capsizing  during  a  regatta  skirmish 


£1  iiovki.nosks  .ire  to  inland  lake  sailors  what  mure  conven- 
tional  types  of  sailboats  arc  to  y;i(  lit  much  of  the  deep. 
Although  confined  l>y  design  to  comparatively  small  bodies 
of  water,  shovelnoscs  have  llourished  for  a  (|iiartcr  century  on 
inshore  lakes  throughout  the  Middle  West,  in  eastern  Canada 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  and  on  the  Bamcgat  and 
Chesapeake  Hays.  No  less  thoroughbred  is  this  unique  type 
than  the  crafty  helmsmanship  it  takes  to  master  its  idiosyn- 
crasies. Being  the  sportiest  and  raciest,  it  lured  many  from  the 
ranks  of  keel  boat  and  power  craft  skippers.  Growing  interest 
and  increasing  competition  made  shovelnose  racing  a  highly 
organized  s|)ort,  and  not  a  few  inland  racing  associations  are 
the  outgrowth  of  intense  sporting  rivalry  which  is  main- 
tained where  they  function. 

Shovelnoses,  if  you  don't  know,  typify  the  inland  scow-type 
sailing  yachts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  fastest  type  of 
sailing  craft  afloat — faster,  in  average  breezes,  than  even  the 
America's  Cup  defenders  and  the  huge,  swift  square-riggers  of 
old  that  boasted  of  record  speeds  under  sail! 

Imagine  a  skimming  dish,  and  you'll  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
shape  of  shovelnoses.  They  have  bluntly  rounded  bows,  with 
easy  entrances,  which  distinguish  them  as  shovelnoses,  and  flat, 
slightly  convex  decks  unguarded  against  waves.  With  slick, 
varnished  hulls,  they  are  objects  of  grace  and  beauty  and, 
when  their  towering  spires  of  creamy  sails  careen  them  at 
breath-taking  angles,  they  rival  the  spectacular. 

What  makes  them  so  racy  are  the  flat-bottomed  hulls,  which 
barely  skim  over  the  water's  surface  and  the  light,  almost 
freakish  construction.  With  virtually  no  draft,  underwater 
resistance  is  negligible  so  that  unusual  sailing  speeds  are  acces- 
sible. In  beam  winds,  careening  lessens  the  underwater  surface 
still  more,  resulting  in  greater  speed.  Sailing  before  the  wind, 
scows  lift  their  bows  and  aqua-plane,  with  the  crew's  weight  aft. 

A  ride  in  a  shovelnose  reveals  why  it  is  the  fastest  sailboat 
in  the  world.  Going  aboard  is  delightful  in  itself.  Spinning 
pulleys  warble  as  glistening  sails  rise  along  the  gleaming  mast. 
With  halyards  taut,  the  mooring  is  dropped  at  the  skipper's 
order.  The  mainsail  curves  smoothly  as  he  squares  away,  steer- 
ing with  a  horizontal  bar  which,  unlike  most  sailing  craft, 
simultaneously  operates  two  rudders. 

Double  rudders?  Before  given  a  chance  to  ask,  you  know 
why  there  are  two.  The  deck  rides  up  like  a  teeter-tauter  and 
the  lee  rail  disappears  beneath  swiftly  passing  foam.  Sailing  so 
rakishly  thrills  even  the  thrill-proof,  and  that  the  novelty  never 
wears  off  is  evident  when  you  see  the  inveterate  skipper  beam- 
ing satisfaction.  Sensitive  to  even  slight  winds,  scows  lean  over 
excessively  and,  therefore,  require  double  rudders,  one  on  each 

side.  Except  in  running  free,  one 
is  always  in  service  while  the  other 
maintains  a  high  and  dry  position. 
For  the  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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Palestine 
Sketches 

Temima  Nimtzowitz,  recently  re- 
turned from  Palestine,  brings  us 
vital  drawings  portraying  Palestinian 
life  as  it  is  today.  Her  impressions 
striking  black  and  white  present  the 
modern  and  growing  activity  of  Nt 
Palestine  interspersed  with  the  staid, 
quaint,  caricature-like  aspect  of  the 
old.  C  ourtesy  of  the  Delphic  Studi 
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HISTORY 
of  the  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

IV  SPANISH  (OI'NTUY  I  MAI  IS  IN  Ml  \l(  O 
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Tn  the  history  of  country  estates,  we  have  come  to  the 
1  time  of  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
our  article  on  the  Moorish  empire,  we  mentioned  the  retro- 
gression of  country  life  in  Spain  aftei  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  with  its  loss  of  the  Arab  genius  for  agriculture.  At 
this  very  time,  however.  Spain  was  granted  a  New  World 
with  wonderful  possibilities  for  settlement.  It  is  to  this  New 
World,  this  Kspano  N'uevo,  and  especially  to  Mexico  with 
its  remarkable  natural  resources  and  its  native  agricultural 
population  that  we  must  turn  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
country  estates  that  the  Spanish  built  up  during  their  cen- 
turies of  control  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mexico  is  a  country  of  contrasts.  It  has  rich  silver  mines 
and  mighty  volcanoes  and  peaks  that  soar  into  eternal 
ice.  It  has  sage  brush  and  deserts.  It  has  vast  fields  of  Indian 
corn  and  maguey.  It  has  pine  forests  and  wheat;  lush  llanos 
and  fine  horses  and  hacendados,  as  estate  owners  are  called, 
who  are  among  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world.  It  has 
mvrtle  forests  and  shoals  of  brilliant  water  weeds,  where 
herons  and  wild  ducks  find  shelter.  It  has  tropical  jungles 
with  main  kinds  of  rare  woods,  with  orchids  and  brilliantly 
colored  birds.  It  has  patios  with  great  cypress  trees  and 
patios  with  cocoanut  palms.  It  has  small  peons  with  huge 
sombreros  to  till  the  soil.  It  has  haciendas  such  as  San 
Andres  on  Lake  Chapala  that  have  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  lands,  with  fields  still  plowed  by  ox-teams.  At  Gua- 
racha.  the  largest  hacienda  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  are 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  visible  for  miles  in  every  di- 
rection. Nearer  the  Pacific,  in  Colima,  there  are  large 
palm  plantations  where  cocoanut  oil  is  made.  And  if  we 
follow  the  old  trail  that  Cortes  took  beyond  Cuernavaca 
and  make  our  way  down  to  Acapulco,  we  come  upon  se- 
questered old  sugar  estates  and  cotton  plantations.  Here 
there  are  still  the  solidly  built  and  picturesque  dwellings 
of  the  earlv  days,  with  their  chapels  and  gardens. 

From  the  very  conquest  Mexico  has  been  a  country  of 
large  estates,  and  the  landed  aristocracy  has  considered  it 
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a  point  of  honor  not  to  part  with  its  land.  As  late  as  1910 
114  persons  owned  one  fourth  of  the  land  and  one  half 
of  it  was  occupied  by  haciendas  of  more  than  12,000  acres. 
We  have  only  to  cross  the  border  to  Chihuahua  to  find  a 
family  like  the  Terrazas  who  until  the  recent  land  laws 
went  into  effect  held  outright  nearly  eight  million  acres. 
This  enormous  area  was  kept  in  large  tracts,  most  of  it  for 
stock  raising,  with  droves  of  horses  and  mules,  large  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  while  60,000  calves  alone  were  branded 
every  year.  Don  Luis,  the  head  of  the  family,  lived  royally 
on  his  great  hacienda.  He  could  take  care  of  a  hundred 
guests  at  a  time.  Some  years  ago,  as  Frank  G.  Carpenter 
tells  in  his  book  on  Mexico,  Don  Luis  asked  a  high  church 
dignitary  to  dedicate  a  new  church  on  one  of  his  ranches. 
The  churchman  came  with  a  great  company  of  guests. 
Don  Luis  entertained  them  for  over  three  weeks  with  hunt- 
ing parties  and  excursions  of  various  kinds,  and  during  the 
whole  time  the  guests  rode  only  white  horses,  which  had 
been  specially  and  personally  selected  by  the  old  hacendado. 

Harry  Carr,  in  "Old  Mother  Mexico,"  went  into  Mexico 
from  Nogales  in  Arizona  and  came  into  the  hacienda  coun- 
try after  he  crossed  the  line  from  Sonora  into  Sinaloa.  Yet 
here  only  a  state  removed  from  our  country,  he  found  estates 
where  the  titles  often  ran  back  to  the  Spanish  conquest  and 
where  life  flowed  on  much  as  it  did  400  years  ago.  The 
dwellings  of  some  of  the  haciendas  were  like  mediaeval 
strongholds  in  Spain,  with  lookout  towers  slit  for  rifle-fire, 
with  great  studded  gates  opening  into  barricaded  courtyards, 
and  with  beacon  lights  where  watch-fires  flared  against  the 
blackness  of  the  dangers  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Carr  described  two  estates  in  detail.  One  contained 
about  a  million  acres,  planted  chiefly  with  the  maguey, 
from  whose  thick  fat  leaves  sisal  hemp  is  produced  for  our 
rope  and  string,  a  very  lucrative  product.  This  estate  was 
called  Los  Pericos,  for  the  flocks  of  small  green  parrakeets 
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in  the  trees  of  its  patios.  As  you  came  up  to  the  main  buildings  you  entered  a  large 
plaza  with  a  long  adobe  building  on  one  side  that  contained  the  office  and  the  store- 
houses. On  another  side  of  the  plaza  were  two  one-story  adobe  houses  for  the  sons  of 
the  owner,  beautiful  houses  with  patios  fragrant  with  flowers.  Then  on  the  fourth  side 
was  the  great  casa  of  the  patron  or  house  of  the  master.  It  was  built  around  a  patio,  with 
a  walled  courtyard  behind  it.  There  were  seven  bedrooms  furnished  in  old  black  walnut, 
each  room  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  with  ceilings  eleven  feet  high. 

The  kitchen  opened  on  the  back  part  of  the  patio.  It  had  three  stoves,  all  made  of 
stone  and  adobe  bricks.  Its  ceiling  was  twenty-one  feet  high,  its  high  walls  black  with 
the  smoke  of  a  hundred  years,  and  in  it  were  twelve  cooks.  From  the  kitchen  an  iron 
door  opened  upon  the  bake-oven  that  stood  in  the  back  courtyard. 

The  courtyard  was  really  a  fort.  In  time  of  danger,  all  the  families  of  the  peons  and 
all  the  stock  were  driven  inside,  and  the  gates  shut  against  .attack.  All  around  this  court- 
yard were  small  rooms  of  abode,  which  were  used  as  servants'  quarters  and  workshops, 
where  the  peons  made  leather  harness,  bridles  for  the  horses,  reatas,  wooden  yokes  for 
the  oxen,  and  other  practical  equipment. 

The  gates  and  doorways  were  full  of  lovely  details,  the  doors  heavily  studded  and  the 
outside  windows  grilled  in  the  old  Moorish  and  Spanish  fashion. 

The  second  hacienda  that  Mr.  Carr  described  was  La  Puga,  an  estate  of  five  million 
acres  which  has  belonged  to  the  Aguirre  family  since  the  days  of  the  conquest.  It  was 
altogether  regal  in  its  proportions  and  included  whole  mountain  ranges,  river  valleys, 
and  lush  meadow  lands  farther  than  you  could  see.  The  long  cool  balcony  of  the  ranch- 
house  looked  out  upon  the  burned-out  craters  of  Sanguanguey  and  the  blue  peaks  of  the 
Santiagos,  while  stone  steps  led  down  from  it  onto  the  cobbled  road  that  led  to  the 
corrals.  And  on  this  road,  there  was  a  continual  stream  of  activity:  long  six-span  ox- 
teams  plodded  into  the  compounds  dragging  huge  two-wheeled  carts  loaded  mountain 
high  with  sugar  cane  and  hemp  fibre.  Vaqueros  drove  in  herds  of  cow  ponies.  Long  pack- 
trains  of  patient  burros  came  in  laden  with  cane  and  hay.  Occasionally  steers  broke  into 
a  panic.  And  outside  the  first  floor  under  the  balcony  there  were  men-at-arms  on  guard. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  its  founding  La  Puga  has  maintained  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  and 
the  first  garrison  was  composed  of  Spaniards  in  deerskin  armor  with  bell-muzzled  arque- 
buses. The  barracks-room  was  just  inside  the  great  portal,  with  a  special  dining  room  for 
the  soldiers  behind  it.  Then  around  the  great  house  were  the  huts  of  the  peons,  huts  of 
palm  with  the  firelight  of  the  stone  ovens  sparkling  against  the  shadows  of  their  dim 
interiors.  There  was  also  an  old,  old  church,  where  the  peons  of  the  ranch  have  wor- 
shiped from  generation  to  generation.  And  about  the  whole  place  there  was  an  indefin- 
able air  of  serene  age,  rich  with  the  memories  of  the  life  that  had  been  lived  there  so 
many  years  ago  during  the  reign  of  the  first  hacendado. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  estates  have  been  in  the  same  families  since  the  Conquest. 
The  original  grant  to  Hernan  Cortes,  the  Conquistador,  has  not  only  remained  in  the 
family  but  has  grown  with  the  centuries.  This  original  grant,  called  the  Marquesado  del 
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Vallf  (I  .mi  i|ti<>iiiiK  Dr,  Ernest  Omening,  who  tan  lie 
relied  upon  lor  original  source  material ) ,  measured  25,000 
squ.ue  miles.  It  contained  the  valleys  of  Oaxaca,  Toluca, 
Cuemavai.i,  the  Pacific  liali  of  tin-  Tehuantepcc  Isthmus, 
a  third  ol  l In-  present  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  much  be- 
sides. .iti*I  included  twenty-two  towns  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000.  By  1823,  when  tin-  Mexican  Con- 
gress abolished  the  further  entailing  of  estates,  the  Cortes 
hi-iit. me  h  id  grown  to  include  one  city,  fifteen  villas  (a 
villa  being  a  settlement  laid  out  and  originally  peopled  by 
Spaniards  and  distinct  from  the  already  established  Indian 
pueblos),  157  pueblos,  eighty-nine  haciendas,  119  ranchos, 
live  estancias,  with  a  population  of  about  150,000.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Prince  and 
PHlKtM  Pignatclli  of  Italy,  who  were  the  Italian  branch 
of  Cortes  descendants  through  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone, 
visited  Mexico  in  I  "J  5  to  defend  their  interests  in  the 
Hacienda  Atlacomulco  in  Morelos,  half  of  which  had  been 
taken  away  from  them  and  distributed  as  ejodos  or  com- 
mon pasture  land  to  live  free  villages,  and  to  learn  further- 
more that  for  four  centuries  the  income  from  this  hacienda 
through  the  will  of  Cortes  had  gone  to  the  support  of  the 
Hospital  tie  Jesus  Na/areno  which  he  had  founded  in  Mex- 
ico City  many  years  before. 

There  an-  a1  so  descendants  of  the  Aztec  F.mperor  Monte- 
zuma, who  have  in  their  possession  estates  once  owned  by 
htm.  The  family  of  Montezuma  was  large.  He  left  his  chil- 
dren, as  we  read  in  Carpenter's  World  Travels,  to  the  care 
of  Cortes,  who  promised  to  look  after  them  as  though  they 
were  his  own.  This  Cortes  did,  sending  them  to  Spain  to 
be  educated  in  the  imperial  household  of  Charles  V.  Here 
some  of  them  married  Spanish  nobles,  and  there  are  great 
landed  properties  in  Salamanca  today  that  have  come  down 
through  fourteen  generations  from  a  son  of  Montezuma  to 
the  present  head  of  the  family,  the  Marquis  de  Castellann. 
Kmpress  Eugenie,  wife  of  Napoleon  III,  was  also  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  Montezuma's  children. 

Speaking  of  Montezuma,  most  of  us  hardly  realize  what 
a  civilization  the  Conquistadores  came  upon.  Old  Mexican 
gardens  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  splendor  like  those  of 
the  great  Kastern  civilizations.  In  the  language  of  Xahuas, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  whole  range  of  words  for  describ- 
ing various  types  of  gardens  from  the  humble  Xochichin- 
ancalli,  a  (lower  place  enclosed  by  a  reed  or  cane  fence,  to 
Xochitecpancalli,  a  place  of  flowers.  It  was  in  1450  that 
Montezuma  the  elder  decided  to  restore  the  gardens  at  Huax- 
tepec  where  there  were  carved  effigies  of  his  ancestors  upon 
the  rocks.  For  that  purpose,  he  sent  Pinotetl,  his  chief  over- 
seer, to  the  gardens  with  orders  to  restore  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem, the  fountains  and  the  reservoirs.  And  furthermore  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  lord  of  Cuetlaxtla  in  the  tropical  coast 
region  for  vanilla  orchids,  magnolias,  cacoa  trees  and  other 
rare  plants  and  for  native  gardeners  to  plant  and  tend  them, 
a  rare  precaution.  I  came  upon  another  rare  and  practical 
idea  in  reading  about  the  gardens  of  Xexahualcoyatl,  the 
meat  king  and  law-giver,  poet  and  philosopher  of  Texcoco, 
the  Athens  of  America.  This  king,  who  was  born  in  1403, 
had  inherited  many  gardens  and  created  eight  new  pleas- 
aunces.  which  he  adorned  with  canals,  fountains,  baths  and 
other  water  works  and  with  flowers  and  trees  from  remote 
places.  The  tropical  species,  however,  that  would  not  grow 
in  his  climate  he  had  painted  as  adornments  upon  the  walls 
of  many  of  the  enormous  rooms  in  his  palaces. 

His  principal  palace  covered  seventy-seven  acres.  It  had 
300  rooms,  some  of  them  more  than  100  ft.  square.  There 
were  walls  of  alabaster  and  private  apartments  hung  with 
tapestrv  and  a  cloth  of  feathers,  but  all  this  pales  into  in- 
significance beside  his  really  advanced  custom  of  providing 
special  salons  for  scientists  and  poets. 

The  archives  tell  that  Aztec  nobles  ate  at  tables  set  with 
silver  and  gold  plates  and  had  chafing  dishes  to  keep  their 
meats  warm.  They  had  napkins  and  finger  bowls  and 


smoked  cigarettes  after  dinner.  They  had  good  cooks  and 
ate  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  meats.  Montezuma 
had  fish  from  the-  ocean  brought  to  him  by  fast  runners 
over  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  'This  reminds 
me,  by  very  contrast,  of  an  account  of  Spanish  food  and 
table  customs  in  the  Voyage  de  I'hillippe  I,e  Beau  en 
Espagnc  by  Antoine  de  Talanig,  Seigneur  dc  Montigny.  'The 
Seigneur,  who  was  I'hillippe 's  chamberlain,  relates  how  each 
invited  guest  brought  his  own  flat  silver  to  a  banquet  at 
the  casa  real  and  how  the  table  display  was  made  up  of 
the  silver  plate  of  the  five  grandees  present.  Cabelleros 
of  lesser  rank  served  the  repast  with  plenty  of  noise  and 
confusion.  Disorder  reigned. 

The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  have  never  gone  in  for 
studied  niceties  of  planning,  for  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  windows,  doorways,  and  other  details,  for  garden 
settings  and  landscape  architecture  in  the  way  of  the  Italian 
villa.  The  Spaniards  retained  the  fundamental  plan  of  the 
Moorish  house  with  its  enclosed  courtyards  and  patios  and 
its  exterior  severity,  which  the  Arabs  had  brought  with 
them  out  of  the  East.  At  the  time,  however,  that  Mexico 
was  settled  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  had  become  the  fashion,  as  we  can  see  from  a  Spanish 
palace  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alba's  in  Seville  and  in 
many  an  old  palace  in  Mexico,  to  surround  the  courtyard 
with  galleries  supported  with  Renaissance  columns  and  cap- 
itals, which  gave  a  very  stately  and  classic  effect,  especially 
as  the  palaces  were  built  on  a  large  scale  with  great  rooms 
all  of  which  had  extremely  high  ceilings. 

AS  FOR  their  domestic  interiors,  it  has  been  said  that 
L  Spain  never  became  architecturalized  like  Italy.  Save 
for  a  few  art  patrons  like  the  Fonsecas,  wealthy  Spaniards 
and  Mexicans  were  not  interested  in  the  architectural  so- 
phistication of  the  Renaissance  for  domestic  purposes.  For 
their  domestic  interiors  they  preferred  the  effects  achieved 
with  sumptuous  materials,  with  rich  metals,  with  velvets 
and  brocades,  with  gorgeous  damasks  finished  with  rich 
galloons  and  fringe.  Yet  these  Spanish  rooms  with  their 
wooden  and  raftered  ceilings,  their  brick  or  tile  floors, 
their  walls  of  plain  or  carved  plaster,  their  wooden  doors 
with  geometric  patterns  in  the  Moorish  style,  are  among 
the  most  decorative  ever  devised  for  home  use.  And  the 
rich  hacendados  in  Mexico  were  able  to  indulge  themselves 
in  all  these  things  to  a  hitherto  unheard-of  extent. 

It  was  this  remarkable  prosperity  in  Mexico  during  the 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  domination  that  permitted  the 
Spaniards  to  become  the  greatest  builders  that  the  world 
has  known  since  the  Romans,  that  permitted  a  wealth  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  palaces,  and  country  estates  that 
seems  incredible  in  comparison  with  present  conditions. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  captivating  both  in  town  and 
on  the  haciendas  are  the  decorative  details  of  the  great 
portals.  These  are  very  rich  and  varied,  but  to  appreciate 
them  fully  we  must  understand  that  this  ornamentation  ran 
the  gamut  of  three  centuries  of  highly  sophisticated  styles 
in  Europe.  We  must  also  know  something  of  Spanish  con- 
ditions and  the  old  home  influences  that  dominated  them. 
For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  reconquest  of  Spain  from 
the  Moors  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the  Cas- 
tilian  rulers,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  hope  of  ending 
the  strife  among  the  nobles,  forbade  the  restoration  and 
modernizing  of  the  feudal  strongholds,  which  had  fallen 
into  sad  disrepair  during  the  racial  wars.  As  a  result,  the 
noble  was  driven  into  town  if  he  wished  a  new  home,  and 
though  he  owned  the  whole  place  and  could  have  any 
location  he  wished,  he  invariably  chose  a  site  on  the  stony 
little  plaza  in  the  very  center  of  the  town's  activities.  This 
preference  the  Conquistadores  took  with  them  to  Mexico, 
and  it  became  a  dominant  factor  both  in  their  town  plan- 
ning and.  as  we  have  seen  at  Los  Pericos,  even  in  the  laying 
out  at  times  of  their  country  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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A  n  old,  white-faced  steer  ambles  down  a  sloping  ridge  of 
r\  the  Mogollons.  Flickering  rays  play  hide-and-seek  on 
his  angular  hip  bones  as  the  fast-waning  sun  peeks 
through  towering  trees.  Satiated  by  a  good  day  on  the  moun- 
tain range,  the  old  steer's  sun-down  trek  is  unhurried  and 
noisy.  Scorning  pricks  and  an  occasional  thorn,  he  tramples 
through  underbrush.  Plodding  hoofs  kick  off  occasional 
avalanches  of  small  rocks.  He  is  headed  for  a  familiar  spot 
where  a  cooling  jet  of  New  Mexico  mountain  spring  water 
creates  a  rendezvous  for  denizens  of  the  Mogollons — a  water 
hole,  from  which  the  big  steer  is  destined  never  to  drink 
again.  His  minutes  of  life  are  numbered. 

From  another  direction,  a  different  mountain  inhabitant 
also  nears  this  water  hole.  There  is  no  trampling  of  brush 
as  he  slithers  through  a  ravine  converging  upon  the  natural 
drinking  fountain.  No  rock  slides  start  from  the  springy 
steps  of  his  callous-padded  feet.  His  sensitive  ears  follow 
the  progress  of  the  lumbering  old  steer.  Their  paths  cross 
beneath  a  jutting  fragment  of  rock. 

Unsuspecting,  the  steer  jogs  along  beneath  the  familiar 
rock  ledge — a  Jovian  flash  of  tawny  lightning  unleashes  it- 
self from  the  rock — padded  paws  flash  forth  merciless  claws 
that  bury  themselves  in  the  steer's  back  and  side.  In  a 
gaping  mouth  gleam  four  razor-edged  tusks.  They  sink  like 
daggers  into  the  steer's  body  just  above  the  shoulders — a 
sharp  crack — the  steer  sinks,  neck  broken.  Another  killer 
has  invaded  the  cattle  range  of  the  Mogollons.  Another 
steer  has  hit  the  dust. 

Thirty-six  hours  later,  two  range-riding  cowboys  come 
upon  this  scene  of  mountain  lion  feasting.  It  is  not  the  first 
such  spot  they  have  encountered  within  the  week.  Neither 
bothers  to  comment.  It  is  an  ageless  story  in  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Finally,  one  speaks: 
"Guess  we  better  ride  over  and  tell  them  Lee  boys.  They 
got  a  dude  in  camp  over  that  saddle  yonder." 


MARTHA  B. 
DARBYSHIRE 

It  was  straight-up  midnight.  I  stood  beside  a  ribbon  of 
macadam,  some  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Douglas,  Arizona. 
Overhead  was  that  startling,  cloudless  Arizona-New  Mexico 
sky,  in  which  the  stars  seem  to  hang  about  fifty  feet  over 
your  head.  Strewn  along  the  highway  for  half  a  mile  were 
a  dozen  shadowy  buildings.  Through  murky  window  panes 
of  a  hotel  lobby,  a  dim  night  light  offered  the  only  promise 
of  habitation  in  Rodeo,  New  Mexico,  so  in  I  went  for  the 
night  ($1.25  per  day,  with  heat;  $1  a  day  and  take  your 
own).  Such  are  "top"  accommodations  in  Rodeo. 

I,  too,  was  "riding  over  to  see  them  Lee  boys,"  the  editor 
of  Country  Life  having  suggested  that  I  find  out  what 
manner  of  men  they  really  are.  I  was  headed  for  Paradise, 
Arizona,  seventeen  miles  back  in  the  Chiricahua  mountains 
from  Rodeo,  which  is  the  nearest  context  with  train,  bus,  or 
modern  highway.  The  next  morning,  I  became  extra  freight 
for  the  grizzled  old  prospector  who  drives  daily  with  the 
mail  and  express  from  Rodeo  to  Hilltop,  Arizona,  twenty- 
seven  miles  back  in  the  Chiricahuas,  once  the  scene  of  exten- 
sive copper  and  lead  mining,  albeit  more  promotional  than 
mineral  in  results. 

Five  miles  across  the  floor  of  the  valley,  we  went  where 
once  roamed  the  vast  herds  of  the  San  Simon  ranch,  then 
five  miles  into  the  foothills  to  Portal,  at  the  mouth  of  Cave 
Creek  canyon.  Here  there  were  two  stores,  a  school  house, 
several  homes,  and  a  high-class  dude  ranch,  where  Julian 
Street,  the  novelist,  and  his  wife  were  just  arriving  for  the 
winter.  Here  modern  living  ends.  Seven  more  miles,  up,  up, 
up,  into  East  Turkey  Creek  canyon,  lies  Paradise,  ghost- 
town  home  of  the  Lee  brothers. 

Electric  lights,  running  water,  gas  stoves,  and  refrigeration 
of  any  kind  are  unknown.  Coal  oil  lamps,  a  bucket  of 
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water  with  wash  hasin  on  tlu-  hack  porch,  and 
old  time    pot-bellied    wood   stoves   take  their 
place,  along  with  a  spirit  of  hospitality  that 
so-called    modern   conveniences   seem    to  have 
lost.   Paradise  consists  of   Mrs.  Walker's  general  store 
with  the  town's  one  modern  touch,  a  flaming  red  gasoline 
pump  out  front;   the  post  office  and  a  recreation  hall. 
These  and  three  dilapidated  shacks  are  the  remnants  of 
what   was  once  a   booming   mining   town   with  thirteen 
saloons  along  that  now  pastoral  roadway.  Back  from  the 
road  on  tree-covered  ridges  are  scattered  various  homes 
of  the  far-lamed  Lee  clan. 

I  had  telephoned  from  Rodeo  (just  turn  the  crank,  one 
long  and  one  short  ring,  ask  for  the  Lee  brothers)  and 
waiting  at  the  post  office  was  my  first  shock  of  the  trip — 
Ernest  E.  Lee.  eldest  and  spokesman  for  E.  E.  Lee  and 
Brothers  of  Paradise,  the  company  name  for  six  brothers, 
otherwise  known  as  Ernest,  Bill,  Vince,  Barney,  Clell,  and 
Hale.  A  berserk  hunter  shot  and  killed  the  seventh  and 
youngest,  Arthur,  six  years  ago. 

The  Lee  brothers  are  known  as  hunting  guides  and  killers 
of  mountain  lion,  bear,  wild  hogs,  lynx  cats,  jaguar,  and 
timber  wolves.  From  word  pictures  of  them,  I  had  a  mental 
vision  of  rough,  tough  mountain  men,  who  handle  snarling 
packs  of  lion  hounds  like  poodles  and  swing  200-pound  lions 
by  their  tails.  In  truth,  they  do  but — before  me,  smiling, 
hand  extended,  stood  a  handsome,  six-foot,  immaculately 
dressed  Texas  rancher,  whose  charming,  soft  drawl  gave 
away  his  Texas  origin  forty-seven  years  ago,  even  without 
his  soft  gray  sombrero  and  colorful  knot  scarf. 

We  set  out  to  meet  the  others  in  the  Lee  clan,  whose 
father  (a  true,  roaming  pioneer  of  frontier  days)  ran  the 
first  stage  line  into  the  Chiricahuas  and  survived  a  thousand 
perils  of  early  days  in  the  Southwest,  only  to  be  killed  by 
a  caroming  taxi  in  Douglas.  Two  of  the  boys  are  engaged  in 
other  work  besides  hunting  and  dog  raising,  but  lend  a  hand 
as  hunters  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Bill,  forty-five,  is  a  cattle  rancher,  running  400  head  of 
grade  Herefords  in  an  adjoining  valley.  Smallest  one  of  the 
gang.  Bill,  fought  in  the  World  War  with  the  famous  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  in  Siberia.  There  wasn't  much 
fighting  to  do,  so  Bill  started  a  poker  game  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  It  was  intimated  that  the  Siberian  poker  game 
had  considerable  to  do  with  Bill's  present  ownership  of 
several  sections  of  Arizona  grazing  land. 

En  route  to  Bill's  ranch,  we  met  Barney,  thirty-six,  six- 
foot-two,  fixing  a  cattle  guard.  He  is  road  overseer  for  the 
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Left,  Old  Scout,  grim  gaunt  red-ly 
hound,  lias  sixty-four  mountain  li 
to  Kis  credit,  several  bear,  and 
recorded  number  of  lynx  cats.  Below, 
Clell  and  Dale  Lee  look  over  some  lion 
country  in  the  Wl  lite  Mou  ntains  of 
Arizona.  At  bottom,  more  Lee  liounds 


county  and,  at  the  moment,  owing  to  recent  political  jug- 
gling of  road  workers,  constituted  the  entire  road  gang.  He 
also  looks  after  the  Lee  hunting  horses,  of  which  the  brothers 
own  about  forty  head. 

It  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  all  of  the  brothers 
were  at  home  from  hunting  trips,  and  three  of  them  were 
helping  Bill  round  up  cattle  and  drive  them  to  Rodeo  for 
shipment.  We  could  not  have  selected  a  better  time. 

Vince,  thirty-nine,  short,  stocky,  weather-beaten,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  vivacious  story-teller  in  the  gang.  He  served 
a  hitch  in  the  navy  during  the  late  world  argument.  Clell, 
thirty,  smiling,  soft-spoken,  well  built,  is  described  by  the 
others  as  the  "greatest  natural  born  lion  hunter  in  the 
country."  What  the  others  have  learned  by  experience,  he 
seems  to  know  by  instinct.  If  a  hunting  party  craves  music 
around  the  evening  fire,  he  brings  out  his  guitar,  mandolin, 
or  violin  and  knocks  off  quite  a  repertoire  of  plaintive  cow- 
boy dirges,  as  well  as  popular  numbers  learned  from  phono- 
graph records.  Under  this  easy-going  guise,  however,  lies  a 
naming  temper  and,  in  case  of  trouble,  he  is  quite  likely  to 
put  down  his  guitar  and  clean  out  the  place.  He  enjoys  noth- 
ing better  than  a  foot  race  or  a  bronc-riding  contest;  also 


pitched  a  while  for  a  Douglas  baseball  team.  Dale,  twenty- 
seven,  the  six-foot-two  "baby"  of  the  clan,  nervous,  quick- 
motioned  with  a  cat-like,  slouching  gait,  is  always  having 
trouble  getting  trouser  legs  long  enough.  He  probably  is  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  group.  Long-faced,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  squint  his  eyes  under  close-drawn  brows,  he  has  a 
bushy  shock  of  hair  that  persists  in  standing  straight  up  on 
the  right  side.  He  also  is  a  great  hunter  and  indefatigable 
on  the  trail  no  matter  how  long  the  chase. 

Dale  and  Clell  are  the  most  active  hunters,  at  present. 
It  is  a  strenuous  occupation  to  which  younger  muscles  are 
better  fitted.  This  pair  is  a  strange  study  for  one  seeking 
some  "rough,  tough  hunters."  Neither  one  will  touch  liquor 
nor  smoke  tobacco.  Neither  drinks  coffee,  although  Dale 
usually  has  a  cup  of  Postum  in  the  evening.  It's  merely  a 
question  of  keeping  physically  fit  to  hit  the  trail  every 
morning  behind  a  pack  of  plunging  hounds. 

The  finest  physique  of  them  all  is  attributed  to  the  slain 
brother,  Arthur,  who  would  now  have  been  twenty-five.  A 
sensational  high  school  track  man,  he  is  memorialized  in 
stirring  tales  about  following  hounds  through  the  mountains 
afoot  from  sun-up  to  sunset,  outdistancing  the  others  on 
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horse  I  mi  k  Hi-.  Itagit  »!«--» 1 1 1  .it  the  hands 
o(  an  old  time  family  friend  and  veteran 
huntet  tauK>t(  the  l  ee  brothers  their  must 
Cttrrfulb  lemenilienil  lesson  in  big  game 
hunting  and  its  pitfalls. 

Eight  out  of  ten  men,  the  brothers  as 
sert,  develop  buck-ague  when  they  net 
right  up  to  shunt  a  treed  lion,  jaguar,  or 
l>ear.  Many  bet  nine  so  excited,  they  are 
just  as  apt  t"  shunt  wild  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  Xithur's  case,  the  veteran 
hunter  turned  completely  around  and  fa- 
tally shot  the  hoy,  utterly  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  doing.  Since  then,  whenever 
a  hunter  is  brought  up  to  -.hunt,  one  of  the 
Lee  brothers  stands  immediately  behind, 
ready  to  grab  the  gun  at  any  instant,  and 
the  gun  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  the 
hunter  has  shot. 

lane   Rebecca   Vincent   Lee,  sixty-five, 
mother  of  the  clan,  (ptiet,  easy-going,  but 
alwaxs  doing  something,  keeps  house  for 
Dale  and  C'UMl,  the  only  ones  who  do  not 
have   families  of   their  own   in  near-by 
homes.  Efforts  to  move  her  to  other  points' 
where  she  might  enjoy  modern  conveni- 
ences and  less  work,  have  met  with  ama/.ed 
refusal.  Lion  and  bear  hunters  need  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  No 
matter  what  hour  they 
get  home,  hot  whole- 
some meals  magically 
appear.  Mama  I  ee  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Lee  also 
help  with  the  dog  busi- 
ness.   Kach  day.  they 
bake  two  enormous 
panfuls  of  corn  bread, 
the  basic  diet  of  forty 
to  fifty  hounds  which 
are  kenneled  in  their 
back  yards. 

So  much  for  a  formal 
introduction  to  E.  E. 
Lee  and  Brothers. 

They  have  a  three-) 
fold  business,  carefully 
built  up  over  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years: 
Guiding  sportsmen 
after  big  game;  hunt- 
ing down  deer-and- 

cattle-killing  big  game  for  the  government;  and  breeding 
big-game  hunting  dogs  for  themselves  and  other  hunters. 

The  Lee  brothers  will  arrange  any  length  hunt,  under  most 
any  conditions  desired,  to  find  anything  from  a  house  cat  to  a 
grizzly  bear.  All  the  hunter  has  to  do  is  pay  his  fee,  supply 
a  gun.  ammunition  and  hunting  license,  and  meet  them  at 
some  convenient  railroad  point. 

Furthermore,  they  guarantee  you  will  find  what  you  go 
after.  They  started  this  to  freeze  out  some  irresponsible 
guides  who  were  giving  the  region  a  bad  name  with  sportsmen 
by  taking  good  fees  but  making  little  effort  to  produce  any 
game.  If  a  Lee  brothers'  sportsman  does  not  get  his  trophy 
within  the  time  set,  the  hunt  continues  at  their  expense  until 
the  kill  is  made.  To  date,  they've  missed  only  once;  one  lion 
hunt  going  four  days  overtime.  The  shortest  hunt  they  care 
to  arrange  is  two  weeks,  but  one  sportsman,  with  only  five 
days  to  spend,  was  taken  out  near  Paradise  and  got  his  lion 
the  third  day.  remarkable  as  it  may  seem. 

To  the  natives  around  Paradise,  all  city  sportsmen  are 
"dudes."  To  the  Lee  brothers,  they  are  friends  and  clients  to 


be  pleased,  at  all  cost.  An  elderly  hunter, 
or  one  physically  unsuited  to  the  rigors  of 
rough  mountain  treks,  can  be  taken  into 
certain  regions  where  camp  may  be  rea»  lied 
by  automobile  over  fairly  good  roads,  then 
taken  out  by  horseback  to  kill  his  lion  with 
minimum  physical  exertion.  If  a  hunter 
likes  to  rough  it,  the  boys  just  take  him 
in  as  "one  of  the  gang"  and  off  they  go. 
Across  the  border  in  Old  Mexico,  they 
take  hunters  in  search  of  probably  the 
most  ferocious  member  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  cat  family,  the  jaguar,  a  larger 
and  more  pugnacious  spotted  cousin  to  the 
mountain  lion.  The  boys  call  them  "jag- 
gers,"  or  tigers,  adopting  the  Spanish  name, 
El  Tigre.  Also,  there,  they  can  kill  another 
ferocious  beast,  the  wild  hog,  properly 
called  the  peccary,  but  commonly  known 
as  the  Javelina  hog  (pronounced  flava- 
lena).  They  are  protected  by  law  in  this 
country.  Running  in  rlroves,  they  will 
charge  man  or  beast  with  the  speed  of  a 
stream-lined  train  and  literally  cut  to 
pieces  anything  in  their  path  with  long, 
razor-edged  tusks.  When  chased,  they  hole 
up  in  caves,  often  so  small  that  a  man  has 
difficulty  crawling  in.  The  peril  is  that, 
while  you  are  crawling  in,  they  may  take 
a  notion  to  charge  out. 

Ray  Hickok  (look  at  your  belt;  you'll 
probably  find  his  name)  has  the  head  of 
a  Javelina  hog,  his  most  prized  trophy 
from  several  hunts  with  the  Lee  brothers. 
He  sacrificed  considerable  skin  to  get  it. 
While  hunting  a  lion,  the  dogs  stirred  up 
a  drove  of  hogs,  which  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  on  a  mountain  side.  A  man  could 
barely  crawl  in  on  his  stomach.  If  the  hogs 
came  out,  it  would  be  just  too  bad,  but 
Hickok  just  had  (Continued  on  page  86) 

C  IcD  and  Dale  pose  with  a  mountain  lion 
and  two  of  tlieir  favorite  dogs,  Blue  ana 
I  recUes<  Below,  Ernecf  Lee  turni  from 
bunting  to  put  a  colt  through  a  few  tricks 
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HARRY  WORCESTER  SMITH  • 


There  are  few  who  appreciate,  when  they  hear  of  the 
Dublin  Horse  Show,  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  We  of  the  present  day,  so  used  to 
steam  and  electricity,  look  back  on  James  Watt,  the  inventor 
of  the  original  steam  engine,  as  almost  as  distant  as  Colum- 
bus who  discovered  America,  yet  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
was  founded  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
Trinity  College,  June  25,  1731,  whereas  Watt  was  not  born 
until  1736.  The  Society  was  in  existence  long  before  the 
United  States  of  America  was  thought  of  at  all.  At  that 
time  pedestrians  in  Ireland  of  the  humbler  class  were  forced 
to  go  on  foot  and  wade  ankle  deep  in  mud  while  the  better- 
off  folk  enjoyed  ease  and  dignity  in  their  sedan  chairs. 

The  goods  were  carried  by  pack  horses.  The  streets  were 
lighted  by  seal  oil,  six  lamps  of  which  brightened  up  the 
darkness  of  College  Green  at  Trinity  College.  The  first  home 
of  the  Society  was  in  Parliament  House  and  the  Society  was 
founded  forty-nine  years  before  the  picture  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1780  was  painted  by  F.  Wheatley,  RA. 

The  Horse  Show  was  started  in  1868  and  came  to  its  flood 
in  1931  when  its  bicentenary  celebration  took  place.  At  that 
time  the  Society  took  a  great  interest  in  showing  the  world 
that  the  success  of  the  Horse  Show  was  not  luck  but  the 
result  of  the  work  of  an  association  which  for  two  hundred 
years  had  guarded  the  best  interests  of  Erin's  Isle.  Two 
centuries  ago,  Thomas  Prior,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Society,  must  have  been  far  seeing,  for  in  the  constitution 
we  find  "that  every  member  of  the  Society  had  his  admission 
if  he  desired  to  pursue  some  particular  subject — either 
Natural  History,  Husbandry,  Agriculture,  Gardening  or 
some  special  kind  of  manufacture  or  other  branch  of  im- 
provement— make  it  his  business  by  reading  what  had  been 
printed  on  that  subject,  by  conversation  of  those  who  made 
it  their  profession  or  by  making  his  own  experiments,  to 
make  himself  master  thereof  and  to  report  in  writing  the 
best  accounts  they  can  by  experiment  or  inquiry  thereto." 

Mr.  Prior,  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Madden,  in 
1736-38  wrote  to  a  Dublin  newspaper  essays  complaining  of 
the  absenteeism  of  a  gentleman  from  their  country  who 
"never  sees  his  estate  or  either  paints,  builds,  or  makes  any 
improvements  himself." 

For  many  years  the  Dublin  Society  pushed  ahead  with 
its  work  including  a  magnificent  botanical  garden  and  as 
early  as  1812  appointed  Sir  Richard  Griffith  as  mining 
engineer.  In  1853  the  Society  was  of  great  aid  in  the  Irish 
Industrial  Exhibition  which  was  made  possible  by  the  mag- 
nificent generosity  of  William  Dargan  who  expended  over 

Around  the  page  starting  at  the  lower  left  corner;  William 
Wood  ward,  Ch  airman  of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club  and 
the  English  trainer,  Captain  Cecil  Boyd-Rochfort,  at  the 
Dunlin  Show  in  1935;  Mr.  C.  H.  Geldenhuys,  a  member 
of  the  South  African  Parliament  and  Airs.  Geldenhuys; 
The  Comtesse  de  Brante  with  Perfection  (Mrs.  Baggalley 
up)  winner  of  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Trophy  in  1955;  The 
Champion  Hunter  at  the  1955  Show,  Mr.  E.  Rohan's  Top 
Flight;  Edward  Bohane,  C.  B.  E.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society;  Lady  Powerscourt  of  Powerscourt,  Ireland 


>UK),UH)  in  ii,  support  In  IKSo  it  laid  the  fuiiiiilatinn  of 
ii  .  Naluial  I  I1-.I01  s  Muse  tun  .mil  in  IMoM  1  hr  \it  ami 
Sdtnct*  Institutions  ni  thi<  S«n.iel\  weir  transferred  In  the 
Government.  As  is  truly  stated  "looking  hark  over  ninety 
years  we  van  see  how  the  existence  u|  the  Dublin  Society 
led  the  I lo\ el nnient  In  make  grants  I'm  si  it- 11 1 i Ik  work  and 
the  develn|nnent  ol  scientific  institutions  whic  h  otherwise 
would  nrvn  have  hern  undertaken.  It  was  the  creative 
energy  of  the  Society  which  had  organized  the  School  of 

v  1 1 .  the  Botanical 

1  ile  11  nd  the  | 
Natural  History 
M  useum  .  .  .  its 
foresight  in  acquir- 
ing Leinster  Houtfl 
proved  a  valuable 
site  I'm  the  Natural 
Museum.  Art  Gal- 
lery and  National 
Library." 

After  the  Society 
took  farewell  of  its 
institutions,  it  took 
a  deep  interest  in 
other  scientific  proceedings  including 
the  disease  ol  the  potato  lor  which 
I>r.  Pethybridge  was  presented  with 
a  medal  in  1921.  In  1S»0-91  the  So- 
ciety with  the  government  spent  four 
thousand  pounds  in  experiment  with 
lishing  gear,  etc..  in  liehalf  of  the 
Irish  fisheries.    This  formed  a  val- 
uable contribution  to   the  interna- 
tional study  of  fisheries  and  brought 
rich  reward  by  the  opening  up  of 
new   fishing  grounds  off  the  West 
coast.   This  work  was  extended  for 
five  years  by  a  Marine  Laboratory 
lor  the  study  anil  life  history  of  the 
mackerel  and  the  marine  life  of  the 
-almmi.  In  1890  the  Fisheries  Branch  continued  the  scien- 
tific Investigation  initiated  by  the  Dublin  Society. 

In  1014.  John  Job  .  M.A..Sc.I >.,  F.R.S..  F.T.C.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  writes  that  the  Science 
Committee  was  forwarded  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
to  purchase  radium  in  addition  to  the  Society's  present  stock 
and  one  thousand  pounds  each  was  immediately  contributed 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Iveagh  and  Sir  John  P. 
Griffith.  Others  gave  lesser  sums.  It  was  the  origin  of  the 
Radium  Institute  of  which  R.  J.  Moss  and  Professor  James 
Kwing.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  stated:  "Apparently  it  was  Stevenson  of 
Dublin  who  about  1915  first  inserted  coarse  needles  when 
operating  on  patients."  In  1920  radium  at  the  value  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  was  deposited  with  the  Society  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Public  Health  Council.  The  grant- 
ing of  this  most  valuable  loan  was  mainly  in  recognition  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  Owing  to  this  loan,  the  Institute 
was  enabled  almost  to  double  its  beneficent  work  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering. 

In  1924-25,  the  entire  plant  with  its  functions  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  was  moved  from  Leinster  House  to 
Balls  Bridge  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Justis  Wylie  aided 
by  the  present  director,  Mr.  Edward  Bohane,  who  did  much 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  at  Balls  Bridge  not  only  to 
preserve  the  prestige  of  the  Society  but  to  add  to  its  influ- 
ence and  scope.  The  transfer  of  the  Radium  Institute  was  a 
most  serious  proposition.  In  1930  the  demand  for  radium 
was  so  greatly  increased  that  the  Institute  was  no  longer 
able  to  supply  what  was  required  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  general  public  who 
in  a  few  months  generously  contributed  ten  thousand  pounds 
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Murv   Mocklcr  on    Row  I. mil  Circy. 
Mo.  Lie,    is  considered    (lie  lies!  gir 
in   Ireland.    Me  low,  Muster  Paddy  nnJ  los 
sister  I  ileen,  children  of  Joseph  iMcClratli, 
founder  of  (lie   Irisli  Hospital  Sweepstakes 


so  that  the  Kailiiim  Institute  was  able  lo  add  4%  milligrams 
to  their  fund.  A  commendable  response  to  a  worthy  cause. 

To  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  we  are  told  by  J.  Vincent 
Coyle,  C.B.E.,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in  the 
British  Isles  to  consider,  from  a  national  standpoint,  the 
question  of  grading  up  the  general  run  of  rattle,  and  over 
fifty  years  ago  the  Society  submitted  its  views  on  t he  subjec  t 
to  the  Imperial  (iovcrnment.  In  1887  the  Government 
acceded  lo  this  request  a  sum  of  live  thousand  pounds  for 

the  improvement  of 
breeds  of  horses  and 
cattle,  to  he  paid  to 
the  Society.  In  the 
following  year,  in 
1888,  a  special  act 
of  Parliament  made 
provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  same 
sum  annually.  The 
money,  earmarked 
for  premiums,  was 
divided  among  the 
four  great  Provinces 
in  proportion  to  the 

cattle  population  of  each.  The  selection 
of  the  hulls  and  the  keepers  of  same  was 
made  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety at  the  Society's  spring  shows. 

In  all  these  activities  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  cooperated  whole-heartedly 
with  the  Dublin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  in  1905  the  subsidy  of  five 
thousand  pounds  was  transferred  to  the 
Department.  Since  1904  a  special  show 
and  sale  of  hulls  and  hoars  has  been  held 
at  Balls  Bridge  early  in  March  each  year 
and  it  is  now  the  largest  show  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  British  Isles,  the  number 
of  pedigreed  bulls  at  times  having  been 
over  one  thousand.  The  shows  were 
attended  not  only  by  breeders  from  Ireland  but  from  Great 
Britain  and  it  now  occupies  a  predominant  position  in  the 
British  livestock  industry. 

The  Society  may  well  be  proud  of  its  position  in  Art.  In 
the  earliest  years  it  gave  premiums  for  painting  and  sculpture 
and  this,  in  1743,  was  ex- 
tended to  various  varieties  of 
hand-made  lace,  embroidery, 
tapestry,  carpets,  enamels, 
etc.  Fifteen  years  from  its 
formation,  the  Society  made 
plans  for  the  formation  of 
a  drawing  school  and  from 
a  little  arcade  for  drawing 
and  printing  set  up  in  Shaw 
Court  off  Dame  Street,  there 
emerged  the  first  School  of 
Art  in  Ireland  now  located 
at  Leinster  House  and  still  in 
operation  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan School  of  Art.  At  this 
School  of  Art,  among  those 
who  competed  for  its  prizes 
were  Walter  Osborne,  R.H.A., 
Jones  Thaddus,  R.H.A.,  and 
Sir  William  Orpen,  R.A.  The 
Society  generously  provided 
financial  assistance  for  the 
Exhibition  of  Irish  Art  held 
in  Brussels  in  1930  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  whose  words  I  have 
(Continued   on   page  85) 
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ESTATE  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  ALLEN  BREED 


Two  views  of  Les  Chenes  show  the  entrance  forecourt 
(at  left),  planted  with  magnolia  trees,  an  J  (at  right)  a  glimpse 
of  the  dining  terface  and  formal  terrace  as  viewed  from  the 
entrance  gates.  Lutah  Maria  Riggs,  A.I.  A., was  the  architect 


MONTECITO,  CALIFORNIA 


The  view  ahove  shows  the  steps  leading  from  the  terrace  to 
the  formal  garden.  The  terrace  runs  the  length  of  the  drawing 
room  and  shruh  hoxes  contain  white  oleanders  standing  out 
against  tlie  green  oaks,  carrying  out  the  white  and  green  color 
scheme  of  the  entire  estate.  Pacific  Ocean  can  he  seen 
through  the  live  oa  k  alley.  Landscaped  h>  \\  endell  Gilbert 
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F.  A.  Dapprich 


Above,  the  octagon  shaped  librar\.  paneled  in  oak, 
treated  to  give  il  a  vers  blonc  I  finish.  I  L  drapes 
and  love  seat  arc  upholstered  in  a  diagonal  blond 
moliair  fabric.  Mclow,  the  drawing  room  with  chalk 
white  walls  and  ceiling  and  a  warmer  white  in  a 
soft  luind-tuftcd  rug.  Decorated  by  J0I111  I  loggart 


The  entrance  hall  has  wa  lis  of  deep  b  ottle  green 
with  wliite  woodwork  and  ceiling,  and  a  floor  of 
large  squares  of  wliite  marble.  Tne  drapes  are  of 
wliite  brocaded  silk.  The  high  note  of  this  hall  is 
the  very  rare  old  Venetian  sofa  upholstered  in  red 
cut  velvet,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  doors.  ,\ 
largemirror  forms  the  background  forthe  sofa  which 
is  flanked  by  two  ornamental  urn-topped  pillars 
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Directly  below,  a  view  of  one  end  of  the  living  room.  At  the 
bottom  01  tlic  page  are  two  \  iewa  of  Mrs.  Walker's  bed  room. 

I  be  walls  ol  this  room  are  powder  blue  and  the  rug  is  Ii.uk!- 
tuftcd  in  a  rich  cream  beige,  carrying  a  bow-knot  and  polka 
dot  design  in  self  color.  The  drapes  are  of  beige  satin,  with 
the  headboard  and  bedspread  in  the  same  satin  as  the  drapes. 

1  he  room  contains  a  pair  of  kidney  shaped  mirrored  tables, 
one  of  them  used  as  a  dressing  table,  the  other  as  a  desk.  T  he 
fireplace  alcove,  right  below,  has  an  old  yellow  marble  mantel 
and  chairs  covered  in  powder  blue  serge  with  white  polka  dots 


TRAINING  THE  1 


DOROTHY 

DEMING 

WHEELER 


A  J  \kiim  •>  periodicals,  lintli  tcihtiii.il  and  otherwise,  arc  full  of  advice 
\  about  the  training  of  p. d, »  ponies,  jumpers,  draft  horses  and  other 
Performers,  t>ut  seldom  if  ever  do  trainers  interest  themselves  in 
discussing  the  development  and  training  of  the  foal,  which  should  he  of 
interest  to  every  breeder.  Personally  1  am  writing  from  an  interest  in  the 
producing  and  training  of  polo  ponies,  hut  the  method  of  handling  foals 
could  well  he  used  by  all  breeders. 

Whether  there  is  anything  in  prenatal  influence  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  but  just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  the  mothers  are  played  for  several  months  after 
the\  are  in  foal.  Then  they  browse  through  spring  pastures,  green  and 
magenta  with  rye.  wild  oats,  and  alfilaria,  to  remain  out  until  the  brown 
hills  of  late  summer  are  bare.  It  seems  very  important  not  to  allow  the 
mares  to  run  down,  and  so  they  are  pastured  near  the  ranch  and  fed  at 
night,  but  not  so  much  that  they  do  not  roam  enough  in  the  daytime 
to  get  the  proper  amount  of  exercise. 

A  month  before  foaling  the  mare  is-  housed  nightly  in  the  "maternity 
ward,"  which  consists  of  two  large  light  stalls  with  a  room  between, 
where  the  man  in  charge  of  the  mares  sleeps.  I  can  almost  hear  chortles 
of  mirth  from  my  readers,  and  exclamations  of  'What  foolishness!"  But 
this  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  the  training.  Several 
weeks  before  foaling  the  mare  becomes  restless,  particularly  at  night,  and 
the  soothing  and  kindly  influence  of  man  has  more  opportunity  to  gain 
the  mare's  confidence  than  at  almost  any  other  time  in  the  animal's  life. 
Consequently  on  foaling  the  mare  looks  unafraid  on  a  circle  of  friendly 
faces.  An  exix*rienced  man  is  often  actually  helping  in  the  process,  seeing 
that  little  legs  are  not  twisted  or  the  head  bent  back.  The  boss  is  there, 
yearly  exclaiming  delightedly  that  it  is  really  the  best  looking  colt.  I  am 
there  in  a  man's  wrapper,  old  and  worn,  my  feet  encased  in  fur-lined 
slippers.  This  outfit  I  refer  to  as  my  "delivery  assistant's  costume." 

rbe  little  thing  is  helped  from  the  sack.  The  hoofs  rapidly  hardening, 
it  is  lifted  up  on  wabbly  legs,  which  soon  collapse.  The  foal  spasmodically 
tries  to  rise,  then  looks  appealinglv  at  us  for  help.  Again  and  again  the 
foal  is  assisted  and  shown  where  to  find  the  milk,  while  the  mother  looks 
benignly  on.  Training  has  begun,  trust  of  man  being  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Following  the  afterbirth  the  mare  is  led,  and  the  colt  carried, 
to  a  clean  stall,  thus  preventing  any  possibility  of  infection. 

The  first  two  weeks  are  important  ones,  as  the  colt  is  handled  from 
head  to  foot.  A  halter  made  to  size  is  put  on  at  night  in  the  stall,  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  catching  on  corners  or  fence  posts.  In  the 
day  they  are  turned  out  at  least  part  of  the  time  for  exercise. 

After  the  mare  and  foal  have  had  the  experience  of  a  trip  around  the 
farm,  inspection  of  cars,  houses,  chickens,  and  dogs,  and  the  baby  has 
been  given  the  experience  of  cinching  on  a  light  saddle,  the  training  is 
finished  until  weaning  time  approaches. 

By  this  time  there  are  probably  several  colts,  and  a  man  is  delegated 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  colts  when  away  from  the  guiding  influence 
of  their  mother.  Undoubtedly  one  way  to  the  colts'  hearts  is  through  their 
stomachs,  so  they  are  called  in  for  their  feed  of  grain,  carrots,  or  sugar. 
The  mothers  are  left  in  pasture  and  time  is  spent  on  the  colts,  going  back 
over  the  processes  of  the  first  few  weeks,  keeping  in  mind  that  a  horse 
does  not  learn  so  much  from  intelligence  as  from  the  fact  that  its  remark- 
able memory  is  aided  by  continuous  repetition.  Therefore  halters,  hacka- 
mors,  and  saddles  are  used,  feet  are  trimmed,  and  the  colts  brushed  all 
over,  and  led  around  the  farm.  In  a  week  they  follow  almost  any  place, 
in  the  garage,  the  kitchen,  the  trailers,  and  the  trucks.  This  early  process 
is  most  important  in  saving  future  hours  of  nerve  wracking  effort  trying 
to  load  a  frightened  horse.  The  foals  are  tied  in  the  trailer  or  truck  and 
fed  there.  If  the  truck  is  left  standing  in  the  colt  paddock,  it  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  scamper  in  and  out. 

Soon  they  are  loaded  and  taken  to  the  upper  ranch,  where  they  stay 
until  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  ridden,  and  another  step  in  the 
process  of  training  the  colt  is  begun.  This  is  a  story  of  its  own,  to  be 
written  some  day  when  the  sunshine  is  not  too  alluringly  calling  me  to 
rise  and  ride.  Whatever  the  season  of  the  year,  the  barnyard  beckons,  but 
most  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  season  when  we  are  training  the  foals. 


In  low,  duller  breulung  die  fouls — bored  l>ol  ool  terrified 


d  mother.  I  Ier  offspring  go  all  over  die  world 
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CM.  AWKMS  OW  W 


COMMANDER  DOUGLAS  LANG,  R.N. 

Tke  autkor  skooting  kigk  pkeasants 
in  Nortk  Wales.    Note  tke  perfect 
attitude  of  tke  loader,  wko  is  watck- 
ing  kis  master's  kands  and  not  tke 
kird,  ready  to  ckange  guns  instantly. 
Tke  retriever,  kowever,  is  watcking 
tke  kird  to  mark  closely  tke  fall 


herever  shooting  men  congregate,  the  inevitable  discussion  as 
to  the  methods  and  principles  adopted  by  well-known  shots  in  aiming 
and  firing  at  winged  game  invariably  holds  first  place  in  the  conversation. 
Some  sportsmen  declare,  I  have  no  doubt  with  complete  sincerity,  that 
they  have  no  method  and  that  their  movements  are  automatic.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  among  others  who  try  to  formulate  their  methods 
is  remarkable,  as  although  their  principles  are  often  totally  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  the  result,  we  know,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  dead 
bird!  While  most  are  unanimous  that  swing  is  essential,  others  say 
they  never  swing  at  all  but  aim  a  certain  distance  ahead  of  the  bird 
and  then  pull,  while  a  few  insist  that  they  never  either  aim  ahead  or 
swing,  but  just  bring  the  gun  up  on  to  the  bird  and  fire.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  if  a  gun  is  discharged  straight  at  a  crossing  bird,  a  miss 
behind  must  result  and  yet  many  first  class  guns  avow  this  is  what  they 
do  and  we  know  that  the  bird  is  not  missed  behind,  but  is  clearriy  killed. 
What  is  the  answer  then  to  this  puzzle?  Although  they  declare  they 
do  not  aim  in  front,  yet  we  know  in  practice  they  must,  although  they 
do  not  intentionally  do  so.  Yet  it  is  the  guns  in  this  last  category  who 
I  think  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  shots  in  the  country,  for  the 
reasons  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  The  conversation  usually  ceases  on 
the  note  that  it  is  just  a  question  of  swing,  but  how  this  swing  is  to  be 
obtained  or  can  be  taught  is  rarely  clarified  or  explained. 

The  subject  has  always  interested  me  enormously  and  I  have  spent 
much  time  in  trying  to  puzzle  it  out  both  as  a  result  of  my  own  "hits  and 
misses"  and  also  from  close  observation  of  some  famous  performers. 
I  am  therefore  essaying  the  very  difficult  task  of  trying  to  place  on 
paper  the  perplexities  that  arose  during  my  early  shooting  days  and 
the  theories  that  in  later  years  I  worked  out  on  this  obscure  question 
of  "swing,"  together  with  some  deductions  that  seem  to  suggest  them- 
selves. Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am  no  "star  turn"  performer  myself, 
but  am  only  endeavoring  to  portray  the  methods  by  which,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  the  really  first  class  shot  achieves  his 
spectacular  success  in  bringing  down  his  birds. 

Like  many  another,  I  commenced  as  a  boy  with  the  advice  to  aim 
three  feet  ahead  of  a  crossing  shot.  This  was  my  only  system  and 
answered  tolerably  well  for  ordinary  shots,  but  as  more  difficult  birds 
were  presented  to  me,  it  failed.  I  was  then  told  I  did  not  swing,  so  I 
swung  well  head  and  the  results  were  worse!  For  two  or  three  years 
I  alternated  between  aiming  ahead  and  swinging  ahead,  sometimes 
trying  the  one  and  then  the  other  method,  but  the  more  care  and 
deliberation  I  devoted  to  each  shot,  the  worse  became  the  results  until 
I  was  in  despair.  Of  course  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  a  shooting  school 
to  have  my  faults  rectified,  but  I  prefer  to  puzzle  things  out  for 
myself,  so  I  persisted  in  my  searchings  after  the  truth. 

Two  incidents  closely  following  on  each  other  suddenly  put  me  on 
to  what  I  now  think  is  the  right  principle.  I  was  placed  in  a  thick 
wood  to  shoot  rabbits  where  the  space  between  the  trees  was  so 
small  that  one  only  obtained  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  rabbit  be- 
fore he  was  again  out  of  sight  behind  cover.  The  first  rabbit  to  come 
crossed  at  full  speed  on  my  right-hand  side  and,  as  I  was  facing  to 
my  front,  I  only  saw  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  I  swung  my 
body  around  as  fast  as  I  could,  brought  the  gun  up  during  the  twist 
of  my  body  and  was  just  in  time  to  get  "on"  to  the  rabbit  and  fire 
as  my  gun  came  into  my  shoulder.  I  thought  I  had  certainly  missed 
it  as  I  never  got  the  gun  in  front,  but  on  going  to  the  spot  I  found  the 
rabbit  stone  dead  and  cleanly  shot  in  the  head.  Every  shot  with  which 
I  was  presented  was  exactly  similar;  in  every  case  I  had  to  swing  my 
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lx«K  around  is  qiiukU  as  I  could  .mil  lire  I  hi* 
inMant  nn  nun  touched  the  shoulder.  I  never  oner 
(jot  I  lit*  nun  in  front  ol  tin-  rabbit,  I  Mil  neverthe- 
less i  1 lean  kill  resulted  in  every  case.  The  next 
lx.it  w.is  .1  pheasant  stand  where  I  found  myself 
pi. m  il  in  sin  It  .1  n.n  tow  i  idc  th.it  there  was  only 
Hist  tunc  to  gel  on  to  an  overhead  liird  by  swing- 
■I  the  bod\  right  hack  and  throwing  the  gun  to 
the  shotildei  in  in  instant  and  firing  as  tin*  ^un 
came  on  to  tin-  bird.  In  no  case  was  I  able  to  get 
ahead  ol  a  single  pheasant,  but  .is  with  the  rabbits 
I  did  not  register  a  single  mis-,.  |  was  naturally 
overjoyed,  but  thr  two  episodes  "gave  me  furiously 
to  think. "  The  conditions  were  the  same  for  both 
the  rabbits  and  the  birds,  in  that  in  both  eases 
I  had  to  swim;  my  hod\  .is  fast  as  I  emild  to  get 
on  to  i»ame  at  all.  Here  surely  was  the  answer 
to  the  puzzle;  it  is  body  swing  one  must  acquire 
and  the  bod\  must  start  to  swing  before  the  nun 
starts  to  come  up.  It  also  dawned  upon  me  that 
m  every  case  the  instant  the  stoek  touched  my 
shoulder  the  nun  was  always  pointing  at  the  bird. 
This  seemed  to  prove  to  me  that  it  is  the  body 
which  must  point  at  the  bird  and  if  the  former  is 
sw  inning  fast  at  the  moment  of  firing,  as  it  must 
be  if  it  is  following  the  object,  and  the  nun  is  dis- 
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charged  at  the  moment  of  impact  with  the  shoulder,  the  essential  gun  swing 
is  thereby  automatically  obtained  and  the  shot  is  likely  to  be  accurate. 

At  a  later  stand  where  I  had  a  good  view  of  approaching  pheasants  I  deter- 
mined to  test  my  theory.  I  put  my  gun  up  first  and  then  swung  ahead  of  the 
bird  afterwards.  In  nearly  every  case  I  missed.  I  then  refused  to  see  the  bird, 
except  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  until  the  last  possible  moment.  A  rapid 
swing  of  the  body  commencing  just  before  the  gun  came  up  and  its  instant 
discharge  on  coming  into  the  shoulder  produced  a  dead  bird  at  once.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day  I  adopted  these  tactics  and  certainly  never 
shot  better.  When  I  had  thoroughly  grown  accustomed  to  my  new  method  I 
gradually  allowed  myself  a  longer  view  of  an  approaching  pheasant,  but  never 
commenced  to  move  my  body  or  my  gun  until  a  moment  before  the  bird  had 
reached  the  spot  at  which  I  wished  to  shoot  it.  I  also  always  fired  the  instant 
the  gun  touched  my  shoulder  quite  regardless  of  whether  I  was  "on"  the  bird 
or  not.  I  think  this  latter  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  it  is  then  im- 
possible to  "poke."  One  becomes  a  much  quicker  shot  and,  what  is  more 
important  still,  an  infinitely  safer  one  when  using  this  technique. 

The  many  methods  of  shooting  I  have  heard  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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Sunlight  anj  shadows  antl  pigeons  —  and  the  ever 
present  photographers  to  snap  your  picture  as  you 
feed  the  hircls.  It  may  he  true  that  if  you  sit  in  the 
(  are  cle  la  Paix  in  Paris  you  will  sooner  or  later  see 
all  your  friends  go  hy.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if 
you  stand  in  the  Piazzo  San  Alarco  you  will  see 
all  your  friends  who  come  to  Venice.  Get  there  as 
thc\  fire  the  noonday  cannon,  and  watch  the  air 
grow  dark  as  the  swarms  of  pigeons  heat  their  way 
upward  in  momentary  confusion.  They  will  come 
hack  in  a  minute,  dotting  the  Square,  greedy  for 
more  grain  and  crumhs  of  tread  from  your  hands 
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WAITER  AHI.SCHLAGER.  ARCHITECT 


Floors  are  steel  and  concrete;  tnere  is  the 
same  type  of  insulation  as  that  used  in  cold 
storage  warehouses,  complete  air  condi- 
tioning, well-equipped  kitchens,  cedar-lined 
closets.  The  exterior  will  never  need  re- 
decorating, and  it  is  estimated  that  inte- 
rior decoration  will  he  necessary  only 
every  five  years.    Cost  ahout  $25,000 
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This  country  home  is  heing  huilt  on  Alt. 
W  Tamarack,  the  highest  point  of  the  Dune 
S|  country  at  Beverly  Shores,  Indiana,  over- 
^  looking  Lake  Michigan,  ft  has  skyscraper 
steel  type  framing,  covered  with  prefabri- 
cated zinc,  and  has  a  numher  of  intriguing 
features,  including  the  oval  dining  room, 
a  permanent  glass  scenic  window,  and  an 
interior  as  well  as  exterior  circular  stair- 
case.    Not  shown  is  a  recreation  room, 
firi  garage,  and  servants'  quarters  in  hasement 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  FOR  MODERNS 
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Aivhmim.  the  fairly  oh- 
v i 0 u s  that  a  v  i  s  t a 
L  should  go  to  some  (Iff- 
initf  natural  |x>int  of  interest 
or  load  to  an  artificial  focal 
point,  the  question  immedi- 
. 1 1 » ■  I \  presents  itself  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  the 
living  tret*  itself  as  the  dom- 
inant  objixt  of  that  vista  and 
as  terminal  to  an  axis.  Where 
there  is  a  magnificent  natural 
feature-  a  mountain,  snow- 
cap|H'd  or  otherwise  character- 
ized, the  planting  of  trees  to 
lead  the  eye  definitely  along 
the  vista  in  rhythmic  progress 
to  the  desired  object  of  inter- 
est, is  a  fairly  simple  matter. 

On  the  Pacific  ("oast  where 
the  Italian  or  Monterey  Cypress  finds  such  a  congenial 
home,  nothing  could  he  more  adaptable  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  Columnar  Junipers  or  Redcedars,  or  in  other 
cases,  sheared  Retinosporas,  Box,  or  even  Privet,  can  be 
adapted  very  nearly  to  render  the  same  service.  As  an  object 
of  interest  in  the  vista,  a  living  tree  has  a  character  and 
artistic  possibility  that  far  transcend  the  artificial  creations 


of  a  man-made  statue  or  other 
architectural  feature  because 
the  tree  itself  has  its  own 
changing  character.  Not  alone 
tin  fact  that  it  may  grow  in 
stature  and  in  breadth  with 
the  years,  there  is  also  the 
changing  color  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  seasons. 

For  a  definite  focal  point, 
a  large  tree,  that  is  a  tree 
large  by  comparison  with  its 
neighbors  in  the  setting,  would 
seem  particularly  desirable. 
That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
most  justifiable  purposes  for 
the  transplanting  of  large  trees 
as  accent  points  in  the  land- 
scape. Trees  fit  the  garden  pic- 
ture or  the  rural  landscape  as 
no  artificial  man-made  creation  can  possibly  do.  As  shown 
here,  the  architectural  character  of  the  columnar  tree  is  well 
emphasized  by  sheer  force  of  repetition.  A  character  of 
rhythmic  cadence  is  given  to  these  views  leading  the  eye 
directly  and  determinedly  to  the  actual  focal  point  in  the 
distant  vista.  Landscape  planters  are  ever  becoming  more 
appreciative  of  this  use  of  one  of  nature's  loveliest  gifts. 


An  avenue  of  Monterey  Cypress  in  the  California 
garden  (top)  of  Air.  J.  J.  Alitchell  at  Santa  Barbara, 
carries  tne  eye  to  tne  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  horizon. 
On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  a  sheared  Yew  or  Box  may  be 
used;  E.  J.  Berwind  estate,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
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Two  entirely  different 
methods  of  using  vegeta- 
tion to  frame  the  vista.  At 
'Panfield,"  residence  of 
Albert  G.  Milbank,  Hunt- 
ington, Long  Island,  the 
Elms  and  the  dwarf  Box 
catch  the  eye  and  give  em- 
phasis to  the  d  istant  vista. 
On  the  severance  estate 
(below),  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  solid  banking  of 
mixed  evergreen  foliage  of 
various  conifers  and  Rho- 
dodendrons successfully 
serves  a  similar  purpose 


At  the  Santa  Barb  ara  home  of  Mr.  and  M 
Harold  Chase, the  architect, Reginald  Johnson, 
very  skillfully  used  the  gnarled  tree  as  the 
principal  object  of  interest  with  its  repetition 
clearly  mirrored  in  the  water  reflection 


Photos  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beats. 
Manic  E.  Hewitt,  and  S.  H.  Cousch 
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th  CENTURY 
ROMAN 
SPORTSMAN 


I'll  MO  SANTINI 


The  same  era  which  saw  in  England  the  birth  of  the 
thoroughbred  witnessed  in  Rome  the  zenith  of  a  form 
of  horse-racing  as  interesting,  for  different  reasons,  to 
the  lover  of  folklore  as  to  the  student  of  equine  genealogy. 

Jockey  racing  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  does  not  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  Romans; 
Asti,  Ferrara,  and,  above  all,  Siena  held  their  yearly  meet- 
ings of  this  kind,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eternal  City 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  sight  of  riderless  steeds  careen- 
ing down  the  main  street  urged  on,  not  by  riders,  but  by 
cleverly  devised  networks  of  small  pear-shaped  goads  hang- 
ing from  withers  and  flanks. 

Well  within  the  memory  of  our  contemporaries  (the  last 
race  took  place  on  February  1st,  1882)  the  corse  were 
started  every  afternoon  of  the  week  before  Ash  Wednesday. 
From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  down  the  street  named  after 
them  (Corso)  they  rushed  madly  to  the  finish  against  large 
sheets  drawn  across  the  narrowing  street,  while  under  that 
self-same  balcony  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  from  which  II 
Duce  now  thunders  at  his  black -shirted  cohorts  Paul  III 
watched  the  spectacle  he  loved,  and  threw  largesse  to  the 
rabble  gathered  in  the  streets  below. 

Originally  an  amusement  for  the  populace  first  brought 
from  this  pleasure-loving  Pope  (1464-1471)  "from  the 
Suburra  of  Mount  Testaccio  to  the  Via  Lata  of  the  nobles," 
this  peculiar  pastime  became  such  a  vital  and  sparkling 
thread  in  the  gaudy  tapestry  of  the  Roman  Carnival  that  its 
suppression  four  hundred  years  later  actually  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  the  boisterous  Saturnalia's  direct  Christian 
descendant,  a  period  of  revelry  for  all  classes. 

In  spite  of  the  plebeian  origin  of  these  races,  later,  and 
for  the  best  part  of  the  XVII Ith  century,  the  Roman  princes 
themselves  not  only  did  not  disdain  to  patronize  them,  but 
spent  considerable  time  and  money  in  evolving  a  type  of 
animal  best  suited  to  them,  much  as  a  modern  owner  studies 
the  lines  most  likely  to  provide  the  winners  of  the  turf 
"classics"  run  each  year  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  racing  noblemen  of  a  time 
when  we  find  such  names  as  Colonna,  Orsini,  Borghese, 
Barberini,  Mondragone,  Corsini,  Gabrielli,  Santa  Croce, 
Cesarini,  Lancellotti,  and  Chigi  on  the  list  of  owners  was 
Prince  Camillo  Rospigliosi.  Heir  to  the  immense  fortune  of 
an  ambitious  and  clannish  family  originally  come  to  Rome 
in  the  prosperous  wake  of  its  most  successful  member  Pope 
Clement  IX,  Prince  Camillo  seems  to  have  been  a  jovial, 
full-blooded  gentleman  whose  passion  for  all  field  sports, 
and  those  connected  with  horses  in  particular,  makes  him 
more  akin  than  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
English  sporting  nobleman  of  his  day;  he  furthermore  has 
the  merit,  practically  unique  among  the  Italians  of  his  epoch, 
of  having  left  us  a  considerable  number  of  portraits  of 
horses,  mostly  in  oils,  by  Reder,  a  German,  and  Bottani,  an 
Italian  from  Cremona — both  very  evidently  influenced  by 
the  English  school  of  horse  painters  of  the  same  period. 

Although  "corse  dei  Barberi"  was  a  generic  term  for  this 
type  of  horse  race,  in  the  old  programs  of  the  Roman  Car- 
nival we  find  separate  events  for  horses,  mares,  and  barberi 
(not  to  mention  asses,  buffaloes,  old  men,  boys  and,  up  to 
Clement  IX's  reign,  Jews!)  The  Barberi  were  evidently  the 
equine  aristocrats  of  that  day;  originally  the  issue  of  im- 
ported Oriental  sires,  they  were  regarded  with  the  same 


consideration  the  thoroughbred  enjoys  today.  We  may  there- 
fore safely  assume  that  in  the  heyday  of  street  racing  in 
Rome  the  nobility  only  bred  such  as  these  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  the  subjects  of  the  Rospigliosi  portraits  were  ani- 
mals in  whose  veins  flowed  that  mysteriously  courageous, 
hardy  and  vital  blood  that  has  gone  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  to  the  making  of  the  highest  quality  of  galloping 
horseflesh.  That,  however,  the  barbero  was  a  distinct  type 
of  Oriental,  although  not  necessarily  what  we  now  call  a 
Barb  (an  animal  of  less  quality  than  most  of  those  shown 
in  the  Rospigliosi  pictures),  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Francesco  Liberati  in  his  "La  Perfettione  del  Cavallo" 
(Rome,  1639)  mentions  among  the  breeds  best  known  and 
appreciated  in  the  Italy  of  his  day  the  Turkish,  the  Persian, 
the  Indian,  the  Arab,  the  Moorish,  and  the  Barber  a;  and 
furthermore  that  the  Gonzagas,  in  their  famous  Mantua 
stud,  bred  Coursers,  Jennets,  and  Barberi. 

With  the  exception  of  two  life-size  portraits  of  horses 
(authors  unknown)  auctioned  at  the  Rospigliosi  sale  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  bought  for  the  collection  of  the 
Marchese  Incisa  della  Rocchetta  (joint  owner,  with  Signor 
Federico  Tesio,  of  the  finest  modern  racing  stable  and  stud 
in  Italy)  most  of  the  pictures  illustrating  the  merry  life  of 
the  bon  vivant  Prince  are  now  gathered  together  in  the 
Museo  di  Roma.  In  one  of  them  he  is  represented  in  periwig 
and  lace  jabot  on  a  white  horse  of  a  heavier  and  coarser  type 
than  his  racers;  among  pictures  of  bull-fighting  and  bull- 
baiting  (with  dogs  oddly  similar  to  the  English  bulldog  of 
that  period),  cattle  branding  and  other  sports,  pastimes  and 
adventures,  we  find  portraits  of  Aquilino,  son  of  the  Wind, 
painted  by  both  Reder  and  Bottani,  of  the  mare  Zitella  bis 
in  stadio  victrix,  of  Falcone  the  runaway  and  of  Capriola — 
the  last  named  held  by  a  horse-breaking  celebrity  of  that 
day,  Giuseppe  Nardi,  nicknamed  Peppon  dei  Monti. 

To  Reder,  a  German  imported  by  the  Prince  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  immortalizing  his  horses,  we  also  owe  a 
charmingly  composed  picture  of  three  stallions — a  bay,  a 
piebald,  and  a  gray,  the  last  held  by  a  turbaned  black  sais 
— framed  in  the  landscape  of  the  Rospigliosi  Duchy  of 
Zagarolo.  Verses  on  a  stone  in  a  corner  inform  us  that  they 
are  the  get  of  the  sire  Pezzato  who  among  them  "equally 
divided  the  apple  of  beauty."  Ingenuous  verses,  either  of 
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sycophant u  l"'l'M'  1 'u'  Prince  01  commemorating  itu  idcnts 
til  his  uiniT  or  those  n!  In.  hni-.es  in  the  setting  n(  his 
Knm.ui  pal.n  c  or  of  his  country  estates,  appear  in  almost  all 
these  horse  pu  inn  s  .iiul  add  greatly  (n  their  (|iiainl  charm. 

1  he  small  |*utrait  ol  the  stallion  iV/./ato  which  has  also 
come  down  to  us,  could  present  a  wry  intriguing  genea- 
logical i >i ill) h  oi  In  i  .11  isc  ul  liis  coat,  1 1 1.  "  i  i  ■.  with  the  odd 
flaking  charactcristii  m  our  day  of  The  Tetrach  and  some 
.v|  lus  progens  markings  which  IV/./ato  bequeathed  to  a 
daughter,  .1  wr>  pink  nosed  and  pink  eyed  filly  horn  in  May 
I7r>2  at  Maccarese,  the  ureal  Rospigliosi  domain  on  the 
sea  north  of  Koine.  Her  portrait  has  also  come  down  to  us, 
and.  I. ii  fetched  .is  such  .1  supposition  may  seem  at  first 
si^lit,  it  suggests  a  relationship  between  her  or  her  sire  and 
the  Petrarch's  ancestry,  not  entirely  without  the  range  of 
possibility,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  tap-root  of  all  blood 
horses  is  the  Aral*  in  its  various  strains,  and  that  horses  from 
Italy  were  m  the  past  freelj  bought  bj  F.ngland. 

Artistically  the  best  of  the  Rospigliosi  horse  canvases  is 
that  representing  Cammcriua,  the  winner  of  a  ran-  for 
fillies  on  January  2Sth,  I7f»9.  It  is  attributed  to  the  French 
school  and  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  provides  an 
insight  into  the  costumes  of  the  tune.  The  barbmsro,  in  the 
si  .11  let  of  the  Prince's  livery  and  his  hair  in  a  net  under  an 
elaborate  cap,  wears  jewelled  earrings;  on  the  right  a  charm- 
ing group  of  carnival  revellers  looks  smilingly  on.  The  in- 
triguing difference  of  execution  between  the  human  figures 
and  the  horse  which  almost  leads  one  to  believe  might  be 
the  work  of  different  artists — may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Continental  painters  of  this  period  not  being  horse 
socialists  weie  more  familiar  with  the  portrayal  of  humans 
than  of  beasts;  hence  the  cruder  execution  of  the  latter. 
Cammerina's  race  was  one  of  the  last  in  which  horses  of 
the  aristocracy  took  part,  for  the  sport  that  had  from  the 
gutter  won  its  way  to  the  attention  of  Princes  and  of  Popes, 
by  the  end  of  the  same  century  in  which  it  reached  its 
highest  peak  had  slid  back  to  the  mob. 

The  importance  that  the  Roman  nobility  gave  to  this 
kind  of  racing,  so  long  as  it  remained  fashionable,  is  illus- 
trated by  an  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  a  start- 
ing-post incident  in  which  two  of  the  most  powerful  Roman 
families  were  involved. 

The  feud  of  generations  that  probably  would  have  resulted 
was  avoided  by  the  ready  wit  of  the  Senators.  As  the  "Carcas" 
gazette  of  1757  solemnly  informs  us,  two  of  the  barbcri 
having  broken  away  from  their  barbcrcschi — a  privileged 


and  gorgeously  liveried  (  lass  of  gioonr,  icserved  for  racers 
the  rest  of  the  field  was  left  at  the  post.  The  Senators  at 
the  finish  adjudged  the  polio  to  the  first  horse  of  the  two  to 
hit  the  sheet  at  the  riprvso,  and  which  happened  to  belong 
to  Prime  Camillo;  this  did  not  satisfy  the  other  noble 
owners,  among  them  and  particularly  Duke  Corsini  whose 
horse  had  headed  the  group  of  racers  which  had  awaited 
the  proper  start.  Hy  a  little  legerdemain,  the  Senators 
who  ailed  as  stewards  for  the  duration  of  the  Carnival 
promptly  produced  another  polio,  in  every  way  similar 
to  the  first,  and  with  much  greater  ceremony  (probably 
by  way  of  apology! )  than  had  been  observed  with  Prince 
Rospigliosi,  presented  it  to  (  orsini  the  winner  of  the 
second  heat! 

The  "Carcas"  further  tells  us  that  "on  Monday  last  it" 
(the  polio,  which  generally  consisted  of  four  yards  of  velvet, 
damask,  or  silk  carried  banner-like  on  a  pole)  "started  from 
the  Senatorial  Palace  of  the  Capitol  in  public  form  ac- 
companied by  the  trumpeters  and  attendants  (Fedeli)  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  (red  and  yellow)  liveries  of  the  Senate, 
and  were  met  by  the  borbrnsi  hi  and  horses  of  the  House 
of  Corsini  with  the  winning  barbero  in  their  midst."  The 
festivities  ended  by  the  whole  cortege  proceeding  to  the 
Corsini  Palace  at  the  Lungara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum 
Hill,  where  a  banquet  was  served  to  the  Duke's  henchmen 
and  dependents;  after  which  the  Duke  sent  the  palio  as  a 
gift  to  his  parish  church  of  San  Giovanni  del  la  Malva, 
thereby  following  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  all  the  palii  were  presented  by  the  Jews  of  the  Ghetto 
and  that,  although  actual  Jew-racing  on  the  Corso  was  sup- 
pressed in  lo68  by  Prince  Camillo's  kind-hearted  kinsman 
Pope  Clement  IX,  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  Car- 
nival celebrations  were  footed,  even  as  late  as  1847,  by  them. 
Apart  from  the  regular  contribution  of  the  Hebrews  to  the 
racing  prizes,  palii  were  also  given  by  private  individuals  in 
honor  of  some  saint  or  in  gratitude  for  some  answered 
prayer.  Prince  Camillo,  who  probably  wanted  nothing  better 
than  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  indulging  in 
his  favorite  sport,  offered  palii  on  at  least  two  occasions,  one 
dedicated  to  a  Saint  and  another  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
latter  on  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion must  have  disliked  the  idea  of  quitting  a  pleasant  world 
full  of  good  horses,  and  how  great  must  have  been  his  grati- 
tude on  being  safely  restored  to  health  once  again! 
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Experienced  buyers  both  here  and  abroad  are 
constantly  combing  world  markets  for  dis- 
tinguished accessories.  Many  of  their  choicest 
selections  are  now  to  be  found  in  near-by  shops. 
This  girondole  is  one  of  a  pair  from  The  New  York 
Galleries  and,  although  a  reproduction  of  Waterford 
glass,  it  is  beautifully  fashioned.  The  tole  vase  is 
one  of  the  interesting  decorative  accessories  to  be 
found  in  the  Ehrich-Newhouse  Galleries.  It  is  dark 
bottle  green  with  touches  of  gold;  rising  tier  on  tier 
are  sections  in  which  flowers  are  placed,  reminding 
one  of  the  terraced  gardens  of  Japan.  Taylor  and 
Low  also  have  fascinating  objets  d'art  and  the  old 
tole  flower  container  above  in  black  with  gold  dec- 
oration makes  a  perfect  holder  for  many  types  of 
flowers.  The  firedog  andirons  from  England  are  of 
black  with  gold  decoration;  from  Hall  House.  At 
the  recherche  little  shop  of  Mrs.  Karl  Bitter  and 
Miss  Ruth  Loud  many  delightful  pieces  have  been 
collected.  Two  which  caught  our  eye  are  the  figure 
of  hand-carved  wood  against  a  shiny  brass  bowl  for 
background.  This  shop  will  open  in  September. 
Mary  Barlint's  compots  and  center  ornament  are 
of  fine  Moore  porcelain  especially  noteworthy  be- 
cause they  are  rare  pieces  no  longer  being  made. 
1850  Empire  candlesticks  in  black  and  gold  with 
typical  decoration  of  the  period  fit  into  a  decor 
which  continues  in  popularity.  The  bird  is  a  rare 
porcelain  in  beautiful  colors;  from  Rose  Cumming. 
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Even  ashore,  for,  days  at  a  time,  Empress  hospitality  holds  sway.  Empress  private 
trains  will  whisk  you  hundreds  of  miles  into  India,  across  Java,  up  to  Peiping. 
Special  motors  and  rickshaws  will  do  your  bidding  . . .  for  guests  of  the  Empress 
travel  in  the  ways  of  royalty,  with  the  finest  of  each  land  awaiting  their  arrival. 


Panama  Canal 

The  Empress  takes  her  guests  around  the  world  with  a  royal 
hospitality.  Her  broad  decks,  her  tennis  and  squash  courts, 
her  swimming  pools  and  gymnasiums  are  yours  for  four  glorious 
months.  Play,  dance  and  relax ...  for  the  Empress  is  a  royal  hostess. 


Bali  Temple  Dancers 

Port  after  port  will  pass  in  review,  lending  thrills  and  glamour  to  the  royal 
entertainment.  Yet,  as  each  one  fades  astern,  it  is  the  Empress  herself  that  be- 
comes your  unceasing  delight.  Her  gay  dinners,  her  "command  performances," 
her  gracious  indulgence  for  every  wish  cause  experienced  travellers  to  marvel. 


Beside  the  Outdoor  Pool 

What  thrills  the  world  has  in  store  when  you  go  with  the  Empress  of  Britain .' 
Fares  start  at  $2300  (apartments  with  bath  from  $3990),  including  standard 
shore  programme.  Secure  itineraries  and  fare  schedules  from  YOUR  OWN 
TRAVEL  AGENT  or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office :  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  Montreal,  30  other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Empitss^Brttaitt 
WORLD  CRUISE 

FROM  NEW  YORK  JANUARY  9  •  125  DAYS 
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TWICE   THE    SIZE   OF   ANY   OTHER   WORLD   CRUISE  SHIP 


CO  UN  THY  LIFI 


Muurtis 

{CtmtiHH, ,/  irom  ^.i<«  it*) 

„<  i hi .  i  |M>vtil»ilitlrs,  wild  it  was 
IK  ili'lri  turned  tli.il  this  bronze 
t  a  message  <>t  teat  lung  and 
rity;  thai  the  message  had  i  mnr 
n  a  Siamese  Ituddha,  (hat  it 
I  tin-  impress  nl  loveliness  in 
,-,|  h\  i  in. mini  dam  ci  .  .mil 
r  than  thicc  untunes  h.ul 
,ed  sun  e  .hi  I  hicntal  artist  h.nl 

trillllsU     l.lsllH>IICll    .1    NM'lk  lll.lt 

lii  puzzle  .mil  delight  (  V  i  nlen 
successors    I'lus  was  the  --t >1 1 1 

extra*  ted  lt»m  the  mysteries 
he  muilr.i- 

huh. is  I-  i  vM'iil  indicating  the 
tii  gestures  nl  Oriental  priest- 
d.  It  originated  when  priests, 
Ating  the  syllables  of  Sanscrit, 
rented  the  S.uwrit  letters 
i  their  fingers,  and  so  scaled  the 
:u  of  their  rituals.  These  phys- 
represenl.it n >ns  nl  S.m-i  nt  unt- 
il their  model,  and  mudras  is 
understood  where  Sanscrit  is 
nown  in  China,  in  Japan,  in 
i,  in  many  lands  of  the  Orient 
the  tropics.  With  eai  h  group 
language  of  hands  is  altered 
ltly,  becoming,  in  each  case, 
list  a  dialect. 

herelore.  we  may  find  that  the 
t  common  attitude  of  sculp- 
d  Buddhas.  that  ««i  meditation, 

at  least  three  interpretations, 
ler  the  cod's  hands  rest  upon 
l  other  with  palms  up  and 
nbs  touching,  or  the  knuckles 
thumbs  of  the  half-closed 
ds  are  touching,  or  one  hand, 
line  the  "jewel  of  the  law," 
s  upon  the  other.  These  varia- 
s  of  interpretation  make  mu- 
i  a  complicated  language  de- 
e  the  obvious  restrictions  of  its 
ibulary.  one  which  varies,  of 
rse,  w  it h  the  gods  that  use  it. 
ienten.  the  Japanese  goddess  of 
uty  and  music,  is  such  a  tal- 
■d  deity  that  four  and  some- 
es  even  eight  hands,  each  bear- 

symlxds.  are  necessary  to  ex- 
«  her  attainments.  Kwannon, 

goddess  of  mercy,  protectress 
DOt hers  and  children,  benefac- 
s  of  sailors,  was  said  to  have 
tated  at  the  portals  of  Nirvana, 

Buddhist  heaven,  so  affected 

she  by  cries  of  suffering  from 

earth  s  anguished  thousands, 
ice,  she  is  often  represented 
a  goddess  with  a  thousand 
ds,  to  typify  her  energies,  and 

desire  to  reach  out  and  give 

to  all  people. 

t  is  Buddha,  seldom  described 
pturally  with  more  than  two 
ds,  who  achieves  the  most  in 
ression.  Buddha,  with  his  right 
d  raised,  the  left  down,  both 
lis  out  and  only  the  index 
.ers  extended,  signifies  posses- 
%  of  the  world:  fingers  clasped 
h  tips  together  is  the  expression 
adoration  or  of  a  prayer  for 
ky:  the  ubiquitous  attitude  of 
rini;  witness  is  expressed  with 

right  hand  resting  on  the  right 
[and  the  left  hand  held  upwards 

outwards. 

he  importance  of  attitudes  in 
idhism  arises  from  the  subjec- 
quality  of  the  religion  and 
n  the  Oriental  turn  of  mind  that 


gives  some  i  redem  e  to  the  t  oni  ep 
lion  that  a  man  does  not  weep 
liet  ause  he  is  sad.  but  is  sad  be 
i  ause  he  weep  i  I  hereloie,  b\  a  . 
sinning  certain  titiuli  In  postures 
one  attains  the  physical,  and 
through  that  the  psyi  hit  state 
identified  with  Buddha's  original 
experiences,  thus  gaining  more 
easily  the  spiritual  fruits  of  Bud- 
dhahood  It  is  this  mystii  ,  mcdita- 
tive  activity  that  is  the  crux  of 
buddhism,  for  the  doctrine  explains 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Four 
I'ruths  leads  to  enlightenment  and 
entrance  to  Nirvana.  The  I* irst 
Truth  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  I'ain, 
realization  of  body,  feelings,  per- 
ception, mental  elements,  con- 
st iousncss.  Second  is  the  Cause  of 
I'ain,  craving  of  passions  for  con- 
tinued existence,  for  non-existence 
(complications  begin  to  appear  at 
this  point).  Third  is  the  Cessation 
of  Pain  produced  by  a  stoic  aban- 
donment of  craving.  The  final 
Truth  tells  how  the  first  three  may 
be  learned,  by  following  the  Noble 
High! fold  Path,  consisting  of  right 
views,  right  intention,  right  speech, 
right  action,  right  livelihood,  right 
effort,  right  mindfulness,  and 
right  concentration. 

From  the  inspiration  of  the 
temples  has  come  an  Oriental 
reverence  for  attitudes  in  all  art. 
Chinese  drama  has  become  a  ritual 
in  which  the  moving  of  a  finger 
speaks  eloquently.  Oriental  dam  es 
are  unalterable  ceremonies  of  pre- 
cision. Eastern  sculpture  expresses 
this  consistent  formality  to  the  last 
finger  of  its  figures.  Today,  col- 
lectors find  the  theological  and 
artistic  lore  of  the  Orient  implied 
in  the  graceful  expressions  of 
antique  sculptured  hands.  From 
them  they  learn  a  contradiction  to 
the  adage:  "To  learn  a  man's 
thoughts,  seek  his  eyes." 


Getting  real  speed 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

same  reason,  there  are  two  collap- 
sible keels,  or  leeboards,  instead 
of  a  fin-keel  to  prevent  side  slip- 
page. The  weather  leeboard  is 
usually  raised  to  avoid  windage,  or 
is  utilized  as  an  outboard  platform 
on  which  members  of  the  crew  ride 
to  counter-balance  the  craft  when 
capsizing  threatens. 

Moments  when  the  lee  deck  is 
deep  down  and  the  sailors  ballast, 
the  windward  wings  are,  indeed, 
most  exciting.  It  compares  with  a 
doggedly  pursued  eighty-yard  dash 
for  a  touchdown;  the  nose-to-nose 
steeple  chase  finish.  On  the  razor 
edge  of  capsizing,  sails  flirt  with 
the  water;  the  hulls  stay  poised  on 
beams'  ends.  Hanging  on  for  dear 
life,  the  crew  doubles  up  trying  to 
weight  the  hull  down.  When  they 
succeed,  which  they  most  often  do, 
they  quickly  leap  on  deck  again 
before  the  righting  hull  submerges 
them  with  the  leeboard.  When  the 
wind  bests  them,  over  they  go — 
boat  and  all. 

The  sudden  order  "Coming 
about!"  slightly  precedes  easing 
the  sails.  The  mast  recovers  per- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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SOLAR  V-liAK 


GREENHOUSES 


in  tic wet $  an 


A  lean-to  iyn  an  nun  at 
Short  Mills,  N.  I.  Nine  the 
Solar  Slat  Shade*.  If  you 
are  interested  in  thadei 
write  for  apecial  literature.  A 


Sunshine 


What  greater  happiness  can  be  found  than  the  joy  of  growing 
flowers  in  your  own  greenhouse?  For  30  years  we  have  been 
designing  and  erecting  greenhouses,  solariums,  conservatories, 
swimming  pools  and  tennis  court  enclosures  to  give  joy  and 
health  to  our  many  patrons.  Our  patented  Solar  V-Bar  construc- 
tion assures  maximum  sunshine  with  minimum  shadow.  Whether 
you  have  in  mind  a  modest  lean-to,  or  a  single  compartment,  or  a 
complete  range— Lutton  has  had  the  experience  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results.  5g  H      Remember  too,  that  Lutton  glazed 


Greenhouse  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  where  atmospheric  conditions 
are  especially  severe 

enclosures  are  the  standard  of  quality  in  workmanship  and  con- 
struction. They  are  built  of  steel,  rust  proofed  by  the  "hot  dip" 
galvanizing  process  which  insures  permanency  even  in  salt 
laden  air  where  houses  are  erected  close  to  the  sea. 


Write  for  literature,  and  give,  if  possible,  a 
brief  description  of  the  size  of  greenhouse 
you  are  considering.  We  will  gladly  furnish 
estimates— without,  of  course,  any  obligation 
on  your  part. 


V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 


LUTTON  COMPANY 

267-  K  earney  Avenue   •    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TI.e 

VM.H. 
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kttitUifil  Fmgtnb  Estal* 
I  r«m.ir,/%  I'orrsl.  Hor- 
\  /  ig/.imt,  it  htattii 


"hut's  what  leads  large  estates  to  select 


WILLIAMS    ^  g^K 

OftOMATlC 

Vr^    HEATING  ^X/ 


r  is  not  surprising  that  more  large  estates 
are  heated  bv  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
an  by  any  other  oil  burner.  For  the 
eater  the  area  to  be  heated,  the  more  im- 
>rtant  it  is  to  select  the  oil  burner  that  is 
lilt  to  keep  fuel  costs  down. 
Oil-O-Matic  is  precision  built  to  burn 
|e  heavy,  low-priced  fuel  oils.  And  to 
ira  them  with  a  complete  combustion 
at  gives  amazing  fuel  economy.  No  oil 
wasted.  None  half  burned.  The  result  is 
wer  heating  costs  and  clean,  odorless, 
ot-free  heat. 


The  National  Williams  Oil- 
O-  Macic  Boiler-Burner  Unit, 
styled  by  Lurelle  Guild.  Mod- 
ern color  scheme  of  red, 
aluminum.black.  Five  sizes  for 
steam  and  five  for  hot  water. 


Re  com  mended  by  Architects 
and  Heating  Engineers 

Oil-O-Matic's  first  cost  is  surprisingly 
low,  too.  Skilled  engineering  research  and 
mass  production  (Oil-O-Matic  is  by  far 
the  world's  largest  selling  oil  burner) 
have  reduced  prices  50%  in  the  last  five 
years.  Yet  architects  and  engineers  rec- 
ommend this  new  Oil-O-Matic  as  the  most 
mechanically  perfect  ever  built. 

Get  accurate  information  before  invest- 
ing in  any  automatic  heat.  Write  us  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Oil-O-Matic  dealer 
who  will  be  glad  to  send  a  heating  engi- 
neer to  estimate  your  needs.  Oil-O-Matic 
is  made  in  sizes  to  fit  every  kind  of  heating 
requirement.  It  can  be  installed  in  your 
present  heating  system  or  furnished  in  any 
of  the  all-in-one  units  illustrated  at  the  left. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Sl-O-Matic— Orr  &  Sem- 
ower  Boiler-Burner  Unit, 
vailable  in  six  sizes  for 
earn,  hot  water  or  vapor, 
ompact.  Very  economical. 


Comfortrol  Oil-O-Matic.  Ad- 
justable humidifier.  Addition 
of  a  cooling  coil  circulates 
clean  cooled  air  throughout 
the  home  during  summer. 


Evans  Oil-O-Matic  Furnace 
Unit.  A  completely  automat- 
ic furnace  and  winter  air 
conditioner.  Thermostati- 


Kruse  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
Furnace  Burner  Unit.  Com- 
pletely automatic — cleans, 
humidifies,  warms  and  cir- 


Cut  Your  Hot  Water  Bills  V3  to  V2  With 
This  New  Oil-O-Matic  Water  Heater 
Designed  specifically  to  cut  down  heating  bills, 
it  burns  low-cost  fuel  oils.  The  triple-travel 
flame  uses  all  the  heat.  A  heavy,  heat  storing 
coil  gives  further  economy.  Operation  is  inter- 
mittent to  further  cut  costs. 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  water  heater  is  quiet, 
clean,  trouble-free  and  built  compactly.  Capac- 
ities from  60  to  210  gallons  of  water  per  hour, 
raised  90  degrees  at  an  average  cost  of  3  c  per 
60  gallons  and  under!  Write  us  for  complete 
information  today! 

Memo  to  Your  Secretary — Fill  Out  and  Mail! 


cally  controlled  humidifier,    culates  the  air. 


WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  HEATING  CORP., 
Dept.  720,  Bloomington,  111. 

Without  obligation  please  send  your  Heating 
Engineer  to  my  home  to  make  CjFREE  Expert  Heat- 
ing Survey.  □Survey  for  Hot  Water  Heater. 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


.Stale. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


July,  1936! 


TEST 


The  advanced  class  dropping  their  dogs 
preparatory  to  leaving  them  for  the  "long 
down.  '  At'  left,Mrs.\Vhitcl  louse  Walker 


In  October  1933  a  few  fanciers  foregathered  at  the  home  of  Henry  J. 
Whitehouse,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  and  discussed  the  better  training  of 
dogs.  The  following  year  they  arranged  to  hold  Obedience  Tests  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mt.  Kisco  spring  show  and  in  the  fall  the  Far  Hills  show 
took  up  the  novelty.  During  1935  six  of  these  tests  were  held  in  connec- 
tion with  outdoor  shows  and  six  of  the  sponsors  decided  to  form  a  training 
class  at  the  Bedford  Hills  Community  House  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Whitehouse  Walker,  a  great  enthusiast. 

So  rapidly  and  extensively  did  these  tests  find  favor  that  on  April  1st, 
1936,  The  Obedience  Test  Club  was  formed  "for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  the  utility  and  brain  power  of  the  pure  bred  dog — 


THE  TRAINING  C1ASS  DIRECTED  BY 
MRS.  WHITEHOUSE  WA1KER 

conducting  training  classes  for  all 
breeds  of  dogs  and  giving  out  in- 
formation on  training  and  han- 
dling." The  club  to  date  has  nearly 
a  hundred  members  and  many  of 
these  are  working  their  dogs  once 
a  week  at  the  Bedford  Hills  Train- 
ing Class  with  fifteen  breeds  rep- 
resented. The  officers  of  the  club 
are  Henry  J.  Whitehouse,  presi- 
dent, Ward  Chichester  Green, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Whitehouse 
Walker,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
board  of  governors  are:  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Fort,  Miss  Marie  Leary,  Mrs. 
Victor  Vander  Linde,  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Sabetti,  and  Mrs.  Hortense  V. 
Worden?  Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Page  is 
publicity  agent. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  ac- 
cepted the  Obedience  Test  rules 
subject  to  trial  and  changes  before 
being  fully  incorporated.  In  this 
way  all  tests  will  be  run  the  same 
way  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  they  are  held.  At  the 
recent  Orange  show  the  first  test  was  held  under  American  Kennel  Club 
rules  for  the  title,  "Companion  Dog,"  or  novice  class.  To  attain  the  title 
a  dog  must  win  over  80%  of  the  total  score  twice  with  no  less  than  six 
dogs  competing.  Then  he  graduates  to  the  open  class,  "Companion  Dog 
Excellent,"  and  so  on  to  the  utility  class,  "Utility  Dog."  The  classes 
give  the  affixes  of  CD.,  CD.  Ex.,  and  U.D.  The  idea  of  Obedience 
Tests  is  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  pure  bred  dog  as  the 
companion  and  guardian  of  man,  and  not  the  ability  to  acquire  facility 
in  the  performance  of  mere  tricks.  The  classifications  which  have  been 
adopted  are  progressive;  a  dog  which  can  be  termed  a  Utility  Dog  has 
demonstrated  his  fitness  to  a  place  in  our  modern  scheme  of  living. 


COUNTRY  LIF 
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OVER  MANHATTAN 

THE  HIGHEST  ROOF  .  .  .  CON- 
SEQUENTLY THE  COOLEST  .  .  . 
AND  WHEN  YOU  ADD  JOYOUS 
ENTERTAINMENT,  MERRY  MUSIC, 
THE  PARK  AND  PIERRE  CUISINE. 
THERE  IS  NOTHING  ELSE  TO 
ADD  BUT  THE  INVITATION  TO 
RUMINATE  IN  THIS  ROMANTIC 
SUMMER  SETTING. 

REGENT  4  5900 

TOR 
RESERVATIONS 


7Y\ 


fifth  ave 
mHm  street 

NEW  YORK 


I 


IVORY  TIPS 
Protect  the  Lip* 


MILD     AS  MAY 


CICARfTTf     C  R  I  A  T  E  0 


PHILIP  MORRIS 


p  Vfanoirll^ckeli 


tea 


MURRAY     II  A  V  ,   t  A.\  A  U  A 


Hotel  St.  Regis 


A  tin  ounces 


The  Complete 

Air  Conditioning 

of 

An  Entire  Section  of  the  Hotel 


With  this  modern  improvement  and  the  new 
decorations  by  Anne  Tiffany  guests  will 
enjoy  unusual  comfort  during  a  summer 
visit  to  New  York.  Those  who  prefer  may 
reserve    rooms    without    air  conditioning. 


BY  THE  DAY: 
Single  Rooms  $6  to  $8. 
Double  Rooms  $8  to  $10.  Suites  from  $12. 
Special  Rates  on  yearly  lease. 

All  Public  Rooms  on  the  Ground  Floor 
also  are  Completely  Air  Conditioned 


HOTEL  ST.  REGIS 

.11  III  AVENUE  AT  FIFTY-FIFTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

v  JAMES  O.  STACK.  Gtmnl  Mana^tr 


m 


country  [.in: 


I.. I 


i  li  \  \  i  .  i  nti  unit 
V  simple,  l>f  i « 1 1 1 1 ill  1  \  lailiTrtl 
•Miiirv  .11  inliuli".  lli.it  tl<>  n"t 
id,  nfikhni-.  that  ilo  not  Ii.im- 
glint;  .  mm.  tn  mlii  Ifif,  .mil 
I  skitt>  -MM  I  l<.lt  k  slinulll  I  if  lull 

that  iMi.i  la-.!  .uiM'ii  llu^ 
m  (n»ni  Ja\    I  li"t  |<f  is  |>n  If* 

ii  a-  it  is  in. itlc  ot  tli.it  new,  mol 
»ur  Imrn,  ^lnt  i  ami  almnst  un 
shalilr  anil  in  a  nu^l  ilrlft  t.ililc 
■(of  blue.  I  In-  pleat"*  uivt-  am 

Hhiiii  fur  swmi'iiik;  or  rrat  hini; 

hint'  shuts.  \n  imported  wool 
rf  nu>  lie  worn  oil  her  as  a 
tdlviml  *  'i  pinnt'tl  tli>-t'  t<>  lilt- 
'jk.  Smoked  nl.is-es  art-  anulhor 
{spousal <!('  at  t  I'ssnry.  Shoos  of 
naskin  ato  \  oi  \  -oil  anil  pliable 
|ireolovorl\  designed  in  brown 
1  white.  The  slouch  ban  will 
d  all  the  essentials.  From 
labeth  Hawes  tomes  the  heavy 
r  belt  in  na\  \  blue  made  aluo.nl 

sailors  whose  knot-tyini;  is 
nous  the  world  over, 
ft'hen  bitytlim;  you  would  m>, 
mvit  Toilet  w  ill  out  tit  you  w  ith 
:  best-looking  eulottes  in  white 
|ue,  one  piive.  which  do  not  ro- 
ll their  nature  until  you  hop 
to  your  "two-wheeler."  There  is 
■ap-on  hat  to  match,  or  you 
*ht  prefer  a  colorful  elastic 
id.  A  txuieh  has  fastens  onto  a 
le  leather  bolt  ami  zips,  too,  so 
it  powder,  lipstick,  and  ch.inuc 
■  riiiht  within  roach.  Brilliant 
rves  .it  li  I  their  touch  of  color. 
*  shoes  are  white  buckskin  with 
bfortable  slip-proof  rubber  solos. 
rVbercrombie    and     Fitch  are 


u  s  tot  Summer  Sporti 

[lllusiralrti  »n  opposilt  fogr) 

must  have  noted  foi  the  e\t  client  styling  of 
then  t  lollies  ami  (his  skirt  is  no 
cm  option.  It  is  o!  while  linen  with 
buttons  eat  h  side.  I  he  belt  is  of 
BM  leather  with  separate  DO  I U M 
for  tees  ami  st  ore  t  ard.  There  are 
man)  t  oloi  ful  si  arvos,  too,  to  add 
vol  ve  to  your  golf  costume.  The 
ri0VM  are  "right"  for  they  are 
made  with  reinforcements  over  the 
knuckles  and  the  left  hand  glove 
is  als.i  reinlonitl  for  that  extra 
Krip.  You  simply  can't  go  WTOng 
on  or  in  these  shoes.  They  are 
built  ft>r  comfort  with  the  miles 
and  miles  of  walking  in  mind  and 
with  attention  to  the  arch  support. 

Beach-Tan/  of  Salzburg  do 
peas.int-y  things  with  I  now  slant 
whith  is  (plaint  and  sophisticated 
at  the  same  time.  You  will  love 
their  bright,  bright  grass  green 
hand-knitted  swim  suit  fastened 
with  silver  buttons  which  are 
almost  a  trade-mark  with  this 
house.  The  P.  J.'s  (pajamas  to 
you)  fasten  tight  at  the  ankle 
instead  of  Hopping  in  the  breeze 
and  come  in  assorted  greens  on  a 
white  background.  Silver  buttons 
are  used  here,  too.  Perfect  beach 
shoes  are  these  in  leather  with 
extremely  low  heels  and  straps  of 
linen  decorated  with  red  hearts 
and  tiny  tlowers  with  which  to  tie 
them  on.  When  you  need  protec- 
tion from  old  man  wind,  slip  on 
one  of  the  quilted  jackets  from 
American  Needlecraft.  This  is  in 
a  nice  shade  of  orange,  bound  in 
white.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
spirit    of    the    Salzburg  clothes. 


/'..'•'..  Library.  ft*  Pemnrrs* 


1  listoi-x  o!  tlu-  country  estate 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


ites.  Ami  they  not  only  took 
i  love  of  being  right  on  the 
a  with    them   to   the  New 
rid.  When  they  returned  home, 
many  of  them  did  with  their 
Dean  and  Peruvian  gold  and 
er,  they  did  not  establish  coun- 
seats.  but  each  in  his  turn  went 
k  to  his  native  town  to  establish 
mayorazzo  or  entailed  estate, 
d  though  it  was  well  into  the 
rh  century  by  that  time,  they  did 
f.  build  modern  villas  like  the 
llians  in  the  revived  classicism  of 
r  Renaissance  but  crude  granite 
[aces,  palaces  with  a  sparsity  of 
ndows,  with  strong  stone  bal- 
jiies  and  great  arched  entrances 
huge  voissoirs.  All  were  still 
ni-medieval  and  romantic,  with 
certain  austere  grandeur  that 
Jly  seems  very  much  in  keeping 
h  Estremadura  where  most  of 
i  Conquistadores  came  from. 
At  Burgos,  the  Castilian  capital, 
u  can  see  plateresque  design  on 
?  faqades  about  and  above  the 
rtals  with  a  wealth  of  motifs  in- 
ding  beautiful  little  arabesques, 
oils,  portrait  medallions,  and  the 
izon  of  a  family  that  you  think 
surpassable  in  richness  of  imagi- 
tion  until  you  see  the  exuberance 
th  which  the  same  style  is  used 
Mexico.  In  fact,  the  more  exu- 


berant the  style,  the  more  enchant- 
ingly  spectacular,  the  more  prolific 
and  inexhaustibly  picturesque,  the 
more  the  peon  workmen  gave  it 
their  own  overtone  of  Aztec  design, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  original  qualities  of  Mexican 
architecture.  All  this  interest  in 
ornament  continued  to  grow  until 
the  Churrigueresque  culmination 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury when  ordinary  and  simple 
architectural  forms  assumed  shapes 
of  hitherto  unimagined  elaboration 
and  expressiveness.  In  fact,  the 
Mexican  Churrigueresque  is  so  al- 
together dazzling  that  European 
rococco  and  baroque  pale  into  con- 
servatism beside  it.  The  surprising 
fact  about  it,  however,  is  that  even 
when  decoration  and  color  fairly 
run  riot,  the  effect  as  a  whole  is 
never  confused  because  there  are 
always  ample  spaces  of  plain 
masonry  as  a  background. 

There  are  a  whole  group  of  fasci- 
nating books  on  this  Mexican 
architecture  of  what  is  called  the 
colonial  or  vice-regal  period.  Curi- 
ously, with  but  two  exceptions, 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  as  though  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  this  marvelous 
architecture  so  near  to  us. 


Collector's 
luck 

at  Sloune's 


An  unusually  beautiful  Watcrford  Glass  chandelier,  late 
l  S th  Century  .  .  .  from  the  Earl  of  Hart- wood  collection, 
London.  It  is  much  admired  for  its  remarkably  fine  propor- 
tions and  delicacy  of  cutting.  $%$00.  Four  Centuries  Shof. 
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I    FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  47TH    ■    NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,    D.   C.    •     SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    BEVERIY    HILLS.  CALIF. 


GRACEFUL  SEA  URCHIN 
FOUNTAIN 


by  Ed  Berge 

One  of  Berne' »  moat 
pINM  Bar*  kn  piece* 
Is  this  figure,  with  all 
the  lift  ami  Joy./  Child- 
hood.  In  bronze.  Water 
f-pray  from  cockleshell 
bate.  Height  1"  In. 

Trice  $600. 


Write  for  Information 
about  other  unusual 
fountains,  garden  furni- 
ture    and  ornamental 

piece*. 


Wm.   H.  Jackson  Company 

Ettabllshrd  1827 
16  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 

A  eomplete  line  of  garden  furniture 
Also  "Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 
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What  is  the  lure  of  this  many- 
faceted  land  that  draws  you  back 
again  and  again?  Each  time  you  dis- 
cover new  places,  new  peoples,  new 
customs,  arts,  music. 

You  have  fallen  in  love  with  Oaxaea.  Mitla. 
Monte  Alban  ?  Now  discover  hake  I'atzcuaro. 
Janitzio,  Tzintzuntzan,  Vruapan.  You  have 
already  enjoyed  Jalapa.  Coatepec.  Texolo 
Falls.  Alvarado.  Now  thrill  to  the  beauty  of 
Guadalajara,  Tlaqucpaquc  and  Lake  Chapala. 

The  list  is  almost  endless.  Mexico  is  good 
for  a  HUNDRED  vacations,  each  more  fun 
than  the  one  before. 

IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY  THERE  IS  A 
TRAVEL  AGENT  who  will  plan  your  tour 
through  Mexico's  Colorful  Byways — make 
hotel  reservations — see  that  you  are  every- 
where met  at  the  station — supply  cultured 
Enzlish-speakine  euides — save  you  time  and 
money.  //  your  agent  does  not  hare  the 
necessary  connections  throughout  Mexico, 
write  us  for  the  names  of  agents  who  do. 
Descriptive  folder  mailed  free. 

Pictorial  Map  of  MEXICO 

Only  10c  in  stamps  or  coin 
will  hring  you  postpaid  Man- 
uel Gomez  Medina's  hand- 
some "-color  lithographed 
Pictorial  Map  of  Mexico,  a 
fascinating  preview  of  your 
:  own  trip  through  Mexico's 
byways. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  of  MEXICO 


It— 1 


201  North  Wells  Bldg. 


Chicago, 


758  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


Mexico 
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he  Tenuis  Court 
THAT  KEEPS 
ITS  YOUTH 


V 


SN  VPPY  niiiuo  of  doubles 
lerrilir   panlakmenl   for  any 
mil-  rourt.  Ami  >ol  Inert*  arc 
n-Tout-Cas    Tennis    Courts  in 

rrfecl  condition  uflcr  I  : 

layod  on  for  Iwcnt*  >c;ir».  That 
trans  an  En-Tout-Cas  Standard 
ED  Court,  with  normal  MM, 
naranttH's  to  you,  year  in  ami 
rar  out,  the  keen  pleasure  ami 
htisfartion  of  a  perfectly  con- 
itioneti  surface.  A  little  water- 
■u.  a  little  rolling  and  it  is 
iways  in  tip-top  shape. 

ml  remember — no  other  fast- 
ryinu  court  can  prove  this  long- 
I  c  because  the  En-Tout-Cas 
tandard  RED  is  the  only  fast- 
rying  court  manufactured  for 
>nger  than  a  few  brief  years. 
■  rite  for  details  on  the  Stand- 
rd  RED.  also  the  magnificent 
ew  Domestic  Green  Courts,  to 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc. 

tmrrican  Agent 
128- A  Waifr  Street,  Hmm  York 


.n-Tout-Cas, 

.FAST  DH\  in,  rtNMs  (01  Hs^^, 


IV  Pmntn  of  courts  more  than  15  years  old: 
L  H.  P.  Davison  Mr.  M.  B.  Fuller.  Jr. 

H.  F.  Du  Pont  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn 

Piping  Rock  Club 


,S,  mi,   lIu'orii'N  tin  (lit- 
list-  til  ii  slmlvjun 

(L'ontinmii  from  pn^i  <k\) 

din  uwd  scent  to  ciMidense  inlii 
i' mii  m  i y  ilelmite  prim  iples: 

1.  In  aim  delilwrutely  at  an 
imaginary  sj>ot  a  certain  distance 
ahrail  of  the  liird  so  that  the  shut 
and  the  liird  arrive  at  this  point 
at  (lie  same  time.  This  nit-thud 
eertainlj  has  its  adherents,  hut 
will,  I  think,  he  m  i  v  .still  only  with 
those  wlin  have  a  really  excep- 
tional "eye"  nnd  whose  senses  of 
speed,  distant  e,  and  an^le  an-  nn- 
lisually  developed.  It  has  the 
merits  of  lieiiij-  tguick  and  safe. 

2.  To  bring  the  Kim  up  on  to 
the  bird  and  then  swing  in  front 
of  it,  firing  when  a  sufficient  lead 
ahead  of  the  bird  is  obtained.  This 
is,  from  my  observation,  the  most 
common  method  and  is  employed 
by  many  good  shots.  It  has,  how- 
ever, three  disadvantages  namely: 
it  is  slow,  it  may  teach  one  the 
dangerous  habit  of  following  across 
the  line  of  guns  or  swinging  on  to 
a  dangerous  angle,  and  also  one 
is  very  apt  to  stop  the  swing  at 
the  moment  of  firing  which  will 
inevitably  result  in  a  miss  behind. 

3.  To  bring  the  gun  up  behind 
the  bird,  swing  the  gun  through 
the  center  line  of  the  bird  and 
fire  when  well  ahead  of  it.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  are  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  method,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  very  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  high  "straight 
over  head"  rocketing  pheasants. 

4.  To  swing  and  point  the 
body  at  the  bird,  bring  the  gun 
up  after  the  body  swing  has  com- 
menced, and  firing  immediately, 
the  gun  comes  to  the  shoulder. 
The  whole  body  swings  round  on 
the  feet  and  not  from  the  waist, 
so  the  correct  placing  of  the 
former  is  all  important.  This 
method  takes  much  less  time  than 
Nos.  2  or  3;  it  is  impossible  to 
"poke"  and  equally  impossible  to 
follow  dangerously  across  the  line 
or  on  to  an  unsafe  angle.  It  has 
everything  in  its  favor  and  all 
the  really  first  class  quick  shots 
I  know  adopt  it,  some  intention- 
ally but  many  unconsciously. 

It  may  be  argued  that  although 
these  remarks  may  be  correct  for 
shooting  a  single  bird,  they  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  the  second  shot, 
as  the  gun  is  already  at  the  shoul- 
der and  therefore  must  be  swung 
through  or  ahead  of  the  second 
bird  selected.  This  is  of  course  an 
absolutely  just  criticism,  but  the 
principle  suggested  can  equally 
well  be  applied  by  removing  the 
gun  a  short  way  from  the  shoulder 
after  discharging  the  first  barrel 
and  then  swinging  the  body  on 
to  the  second  bird,  bringing  the 
gun  into  the  shoulder  when  the 
bird  has  reached  the  position  in 
which  you  wish  to  shoot  it. 

An  omission:  In  featuring  a 
"Country  House  in  Wisconsin" 
in  the  June  issue  the  names  of 
Richard  Philipp,  F.A.I.A.,  archi- 
tect, and  Olmsted  Brothers,  land- 
scape architects,  were  omitted.  We 
regret  this  error. 


SWIMMING-POOL 


ANSWERING  YOUR  QUESTION 
What  Does  Owning  A  Pool  Cost? 


The  cost,  of  course,  depends  on 
size  and  design.  But  whatever 
their  rost,  you  don't  hear  owners 
complaining  about  it.  They  evi- 
dentlyget  more  pleasure  from  their 
expenditure  than  originally  antici- 
pated. As  for  our  part 
in  the  picture,  we  are 
recognized  experts  in 
designing,  constructing 
and  remodeling  them. 


'the  bringing  of  pools  up  to  date. 
Pools,  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 
Pools  of  all  size-,  and  kind' .  Sea 
shore  pools,  salt  water  supplied, 
where  healthful  water  frolicking 
has  a  delightful  invigorating  zest. 

Catalog  if  you  wish! 
Or,  at  your  request,  one 
of  our  experts  will  call. 
All  work  guaranteed. 


•Both  Indoor  &cOutdoopv 


Swimming  Pool  Gdnst  ruction  Corp. 

2  30  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  Van  of  «.tn.T  J-808.) 


o/  Powtl  Crosley,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Archittcl:  Duigbt  Jamti  Baum,  Sew  York  City 


Iron  Fireman  heats  the  home  of 
Powel  Crosley,  Jr. 


WHEN  he  built  the  beautiful  home 
shown  above,  Powel  Crosley,  Jr. 
installed  two  Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal 
burners — one  in  his  residence  and  one  in 
his  adjoining  greenhouse.  In  seven  years 
these  burners  have  proved  thoroughly  the 
superiority  of  Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal 
heating.  It  is  clean.  It  is  thoroughly  self- 
regulating,  holding  temperature  uniform 
to  a  precise  degree.  It  requires  very  little 
attention  and  practically  no  maintenance. 


New  Iron  Fireman  Coal  Flow  feeds  direct  from  bin  to  6re. 


The  fuel  cost  is  usually 
much  lower  than  other 
types  of  automatic  heat-  I 
ing.  These  savings  alone 
make  Iron  Fireman  one 
of  the  most  profitable 
investments  that  can  | 
be  made. 

If  you  buy  fuel  for  Powel  Crosley,  Jr..  Prcs- 
any  heating  or  power  ldenc  ^  Crotley 
plant  developing  up  to  Ria,° Cl«"  1,1  11 
500  horse  power  ask  for  a  free  Iron  Fireman 
survey  and  report.  Compare  Iron  Fireman 
with  the  firing  method  you  are  now  using. 
Iron  Fireman  prices  arc  the  lowest  in 
history.  Purchase  can  be  made  on  easy 
monthly  payments.  For  survey  or  literature, 
see  your  Iron  Fireman  dealer,  or  write  to 
3045  West  106th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Iron 
Fireman  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Cleveland;  Toronto.  Dealers  everywhere. 


IRON  FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


COAL  FIRING 
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SUBURBAN  SWANK  WITH 
REMARKABLE  ECONOMY 

•  The  1936  Plymouth  Westchester  is  going  to  town  with  the 
suburbanites!  It  has  the  smartness  that's  admired  .  . .  and  the 
famous  Plymouth  economy  that  can't  bebeatenin  this  "Station 
Wagon"  class.  In  addition,  rattle-proof  seats  with  seven  to  eight 
passenger  capacity,  wide  full-length  doors,  the  choice  of  either 
snug-fitting  curtains  or  safety-glass  with  window  lift  controls 
.  .  .  and  the  safety  of  genuine  hydraulic  brakes  make  the  Ply- 
mouth Westchester  the  outstanding  buy  in  "Station  Wagons" 
today.   See  your  nearest  Chrysler,  Dodge,  or  De  Soto  dealer. 


PLYMOUTH 

•"Westchester"  Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  U.  S.  Body  and  Forging  Co.,  Inc. 


FOR  CHARTER  in  "commission  99'  Houseboat,  Cruiser  2  double,  3 
single  staterooms  and  3  bathrooms,  large  dining  saloon  and  living  room. 
Very  large  deck  space  with  deck  shelter.  Powered  with  two  125  H.P. 
Winton  Gasoline  Motors,  speed  HVi  miles. 


250  PARK  AVE. 


TAMS 

INCORPORATED 

Naval  Architects 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Marine  Insurance 


Yacht  Brokers 

Newport  Representative 
GUSTAVE  J.  S.  WHITE         37  BELLEVUE  AVENUE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


O 


KT  U  RF  • 

TENNIS  COURT  SURFACE 

*  Best  all-around,  all-season  surface 

*  Similar  to  grass  in  play 

*  Free  from  maintenance  expense 

*  Playable  immediately  after  rain 

*  Always  in  perfect  condition 

*  Smooth,  soft,  and  easy  on  the  feet 

*  Always  good  bounce 


404  Court  Street 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


Getting  real  speed 

(Continued  jrom  page  75) 

pendicular.  The  sails  slat  wind- 
lessly.  They  fill  again  on  the  oppo- 
site tack,  then  the  weather  leeboard 
is  trimmed  in  short  to  lessen  the 
drag  somewhat. 

Now  the  skipper  decides  to  run 
down  wind.  Sails  are  slacked  to 
reach  far  outboard  and  the  lee- 
boards  are  raised  completely,  as 
they  are  needless  when  running 
free  in  this  fashion. 

With  a  lust  for  battle,  the  skip- 
per eyes  a  spinnaker-driven  craft 
ahead.  Racing-blood  calls  for  an 
impromptu  match — anywhere,  any 
time.  The  spinnaker  is  withdrawn 
from  the  huge  bag  4t  fills.  Its  head 
is  snapped  to  a  halyard  and  as  one 
man  rapidly  hauls  it  to  the  topmast, 
another  braces  the  foot  outboard 
with  a  flexing  boom  against  the 
mast.  Glinting  in  the  sun,  the  great 
silken  spread  swells  majestically 
ahead,  tugging  at  its  traces.  At  its 
first  pull,  the  craft  fairly  leaps 
ahead  with  a  reveling  start.  The 
oncoming  rush  #of  white  water 
speeds  louder  and  faster. 

Knowing  the  currents,  the  skip- 
per masterfully  advantages  his 
craft  to  them,  thus  wearing  down 
the  margin  of  the  leader,  now 
dropped  behind.  For,  when  ex- 
pertly handled,  shovelnoses  plow 
along  at  16-19  miles  per  hour  and 
some  have  been  known  to  hit  25 
m.  p.  h.  Just  for  comparison,  13 
m.  p.  h.  is  the  designed  speed  of 
international  cup  defenders  and  in 
gales  of  wind,  'round  the  Horn 
windjammers  risked  everything  to 
set  17  m.  p.  h.  as  their  record.  The 
aforementioned  speeds  are  the 
criterion  for  sailing  just  as  the  209 
mile  mark  is  for  automobile  racing 
and  354  for  aircraft. 

The  beauty  of  inland  sailing  lies 
in  the  fact  that  sizes  of  the  lakes 
confine  racing  within  a  good  view 
from  shore.  Most  forms  of  yachting 
lack  patronage  of  land  observers, 
because  races  are  sailed  too  far  off 
shore  to  be  appreciated.  But  scow 
racing  is  an  exception,  however, 
and  regattas  are  well  attended.  The 
convenience  of  having  inshore 
lakes,  precluding  the  Great  Lakes, 
near  metropolises  accounts  for 
large  fleets. 

Lake  Minnetonka  and  White 
Bear  Lake  provide  ample  courses 
in  Minnesota  for  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  shovelnose  enthusiasts. 
Chicagoans  spend  their  spare  mo- 
ments sailing  on  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  where  big  A  boats  are 
most  numerous.  Lake  Maxim- 
kuckee  in  Indiana  and  White  Lake 
in  Michigan  are  important  scow 
racing  centers  in  their  regions.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  scow  sailors 
favor  Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J.,  where  it 
is  amply  smooth  for  shovelnoses, 
which  can't  stand  much  sea.  Lake 
St.  Louis  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
just  above  Montreal,  is  the  Cana- 
dian capital  of  inland  lakers. 

Competition  involves  three  rac- 
ing classes — A,  C,  and  E — which 
are  restricted  in  size  and  sail  area. 
Standardization  of  craft  by  scant- 
ling rules  confines  potential  victory 
I  largely  to  helmsmanship,  instead 


of  advantage  in  design.  Top-notch 
skippers  are  quite  evenly  matched 
and,  with  crews  equally  well 
picked,  sharply  interesting  events 
absorb  the  lay-minded  as  well  as 
followers  of  the  sport. 

Youth  shares  and  shares  alike 
with  veterans  in  racing  glory. 
Thrice  the  youthful  Edmund  Pills- 
bury  of  Minneapolis  defended  the 
Class  A  championship  of  the  In- 
land Lake  Yachting  Association 
and  will  again  at  its  fortieth  annual 
regatta  on  Lake  Mendota,  Wiscon- 
sin, August  17th  to  21st,  inclusive. 
Every  year  girls  are  more  and  more 
increasing  their  numbers  not  only 
in  sailing  but  in  racing  shovelnoses. 
Two  years  ago  Miss  Kay  Lilly  of 
St.  Paul,  sailing  Black  Rhythm, 
outsailed  some  forty  skippers  of 
the  opposite  sex  for  Class  C  hon- 
ors. Although  most  young  women 
skipper  cat-rigged  craft,  some  as- 
sume responsibilities  of  men  in 
crews  of  big  sloop-rigged  A  ships, 
becoming  equally  adept  and  indis- 
pensable at  the  helm. 

Sailing  outlasts  the  long  summer 
afternoon  and  canvas  remains  set 
long  after  twilight.  The  serene 
recreation  scows  provide  is  never 
wearying,  but  leaves  an  insatiable 
desire  for  more  sailing.  One  sailor 
told  me:  "I  could  sail  from  morning 
till  night,  every  day  in  the  year.' 
He  is  typical  of  inland  lakers  that 
addict  themselves  to  this  fascinat- 
ing department  of  yachting. 

Pheasants 
(Continued  jrom  page  32) 
These  three  prowlers  are  the  birds' 
natural  enemies;  but  with  a  little 
care  the  runs  can  be  made  proof 
against  them. 

A  healthy  bird,  properly  cared 
for,  will  live  and  retain  all  his 
faculties  and  beauty  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  or  even  longer.  One 
of  the  handsomest  birds  this  writer 
ever  happened  to  see  is  a  hybrid 
cock,  a  cross  between  Golden  and 
Amherst  strains,  who  is  hale  and 
hearty  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His 
plumage  is  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  he  never  spent  a  night  indoors 
in  his  life. 

Of  course  one  does  not  need  to 
be  the  proprietor  of  rolling  acres 
to  be  a  pheasant  fancier,  either. 
That  is  another  nice  thing  about 
the  hobby.  Small  portable  runs 
can  be  built  and  two  or  three  pairs 
of  birds  can  be  perfectly  content 
in  a  little  suburban  back  yard. 

But,  after  all,  what  gives  the 
real  tinge  of  romance  to  pheasant 
collecting  is  the  fact  that  their 
very  beauty  has  doomed  them  to 
early  extinction.  For  many  years 
their  feathers  have  graced  millions 
of  elaborate  costumes.  With  the 
infiltration  of  Western  ideas  into 
the  Orient  the  taboo  against  eat- 
ing meat  has  been  dying  out,  and 
the  tender  flesh  of  the  pheasant 
has  become  a  staple  diet  in  many 
Eastern  lands.  Before  long  pheas- 
ants, in  their  native  habitats,  will 
actually  be  as  legendary  as  the 
griffin  or  the  dragon.  So  the  col- 
lector may  take  an  added  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  he  is 
helping  to  preserve  from  oblivion 
something  very  beautiful  and  rare. 
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w  \ti  k  row  i  k 

Combining 

RUSTIC  BEAUTY 

With 

ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 

Water  wheels  are  deeply 
rooted  in  picturesque  tra- 
dition. But  the  Fit:  Water 
Wheel  is  modern  as  tomor- 
row. Fiti  Steel  Water 
Wheels  installed  over  half  a 
century  ago  still  run  perfect- 
ly. Write  for  Bulletin  85. 

"it/  Water  W  heel  Company 
l;mo\  er,        Pennaj  h  ania 
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WOLLENSAK'S  NEW 
AMERICAN-MADE 
PRISM  BINOCULAR 

Far    constant    outdoor    companion  for 
Worts,  travel,  motoring,  boating.  Hand- 
Ionic   black   morocco-grained  vulcanite,  I 
|i«.  weighs  only  IS  oj.  Big  30  mm  lenses  I 
[weal  details  crystal  clear. 

;ee  your  dealer- booklet  free 

With  leather  case,  2  straps,  at 
your  dealer's.   Or  send  $36.75 
■A     to  us  (or  COD).  Monev-back 
antcc.  Just  try  one — to  J  a 
lensak    Optical    Co..  690 
son  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ro)  .il  I  lithlin 
Society 
(Continual  from  pn^r  <7) 
i|tintril    freely    .ibow,    »tatfS  M 
truly:  "  I'htis,  fur  nt-arly  two  luni- 
ilrt-il  years,  the  Royal  Dulilin  Sn- 
>  irly  lias  I >«*«*■!  t In*  f«»Mtrr  mother  nf 
.ii  I ,  pursuing  a  single  minded  polit  y 
of  tin-  t  ult tit al  and  t  i  iMnunii  value 
n|  art  in  the  highest  senso  and  ils 
widi'sl  applii  al  inn. " 

I  n  thr  average  |  m  h  i  man,  The 
Rnyal  Dulilin  Society  is  known 
only  by  its  horse  show.  After  the 
World  War,  fearing  that  the  days 
of  the  horse  show  were  numbered, 
the  Society  undertook  to  increase 
the  interest  in  the  old  spring  show 
held  the  hitter  part  of  April  each 
year.  Whereas  the  chief  credit  for 
the  Society's  renown  must  be  given 
to  the  horse  show,  the  spring  show 
is  more  general  in  its  appeal  and 
can  challenge  comparison  with  any 
other  similar  show  in  the  world. 

From  its  foundation,  the  Society 
has  been  faithful  to  its  library  and 
six  months  after  its  foundation, 
provided  that  all  works,  journals, 
and  transactions  containing  any 
useful  information  in  nature  or  art 
!>e  purchased  by  the  order  and 
at  the  charge  of  the  Society.  In 
1890-91  the  library  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  spacious  building  ad- 
joining I.einster  House  and  now 
numbers  over  300,000  volumes. 

The  site  at  Balls  Bridge  was 
purchased  in  1880  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  Society's 
shows  and  the  first  show  was  held 
there  the  following  year.  Great 
improvement  indeed  has  been 
made  in  the  sales  paddocks  on  the 
north  side  of  Merrion  Road,  facing 
the  main  premises.  The  paddock 
covers  five  acres  and  has  a  well- 
equipped  sales  ring  with  covered 
seating  accommodation  for  a  thou- 
sand spectators,  a  collecting  ring 
for  horses  and  three  hundred  per- 
manent roof  boxes. 

The  committees  of  spasmodic 
shows  in  America  and  those  who 
attend  them,  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  standing  of  the  Dublin  Horse 
Show,  and  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted  by  Edward 
Bohane.  Every  sportsman  in  Ire- 
land loves  the  horses  and  as  they 
love  the  horse  so  do  they  respect 
Edward  Bohane.  Under  Mr.  Bo- 
hane the  membership  subscription 
had  increased  from  three  thou- 
sand eighty-two  pounds  to  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  forty-six 
pounds,  almost  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  John  J. 
Ryan,  Master  of  the  Scarteen,  the 
oldest  pack  of  hounds  in  Ireland,  I 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  in  1928  and  since 
that  time  have  been  in  receipt  of 
all  the  programs,  etc.,  for  the 
Spring  Agricultural  Show  held  in 
May  and  the  Horse  Show  held  in 
August.  The  spring  show  is  made 
up  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products,  and  a  general 
exhibition  of  agriculture  machinery 
in  motion.  There  is  also  an  impor- 
tant class  where  new  implements 
for  use  by  the  farmer  in  the  fields 
are  judged.  There  is  a  competition 


for  butter  makers  in  the  winking 
dairy,  Irish  Sheep  Dog  Trials  and 
i  la  ises  lor  ponies ,  also  a  mosl  mi 
porlanl  special  (  lass  with  live  hun- 
dred pound  .  in  prizes  fm  the  all 
competitive  Irish  manufacturers  of 
spoils  tweed,  knitted,  and  plain 
tailor  made  (lollies. 

The  great  m  t  e  ol  I  he  I  >uMin 
Show  is  because  all  those  who  at- 
tend, making  up  the  majority  nf 
the  people  of  Erin's  Isle,  are  either 
owners,  buyers,  or  breeders.  So  as 
to  guard  the  owners  against  imposi- 
tion, all  the  chisses  where  hunters 
and  jumpers  do  not  jump  are 
judged  in  large  rings,  and  after  the 
judge  has  selei  led  the  best  eight  or 
ten  they  are  sent  to  a  veterinarian's 
ring  where  they  are  given  a  thor- 
ough examination  before  the  rib- 
bnns  are  .awarded. 

In  1931  the  bicentenary  nf  the 
Rnyal  Dublin  Soc  iety  was  cele- 
brated by  a  I'eriod  Ball  1731-1931, 
held  at  the  Society  headquarters, 
Dublin,  Friday,  June  26th  and  was 
open  to  ill  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety and  invited  guests. 

By  far  the  best  thumb  nail 
sketch  of  Dublin  at  the  time  of 
the  Show  was  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  in  1927  which  stated: 

"During  the  second  week  of 
August  the  city  of  Dublin  is  a  little 
mecca  of  horsemen.  Overnight  the 
Irish  city  is  transformed  from  its 
quiet,  gray,  rather  melancholy  self 
into  a  veritable  Babylon  nf  gayety. 
Flags  fly,  penple  laugh,  ladies  may 
lunch  at  the  United  Service  Club,  a 
polyglot  population  has  invaded 
the  old  place.  Some  come  to  buy, 
some  to  ride,  others  to  look  on  and 
to  admire.  They  come  from  all  Eu- 
rope, from  America,  from  India 
and,  of  course,  from  Munster, 
Leinster,  Ulster  and  Connaught." 

America  has  her  Babe  Ruth  and 
Dublin  has  The  Nugget,  the  most 
popular  jumping  horse  in  Ireland 
and  known  to  all.  He  was  bought 
for  $40  as  he  was  wandering 
through  Bray,  County  Wicklow, 
with  a  herd  of  ponies,  weary  and 
half  starved.  He  stands  only  fifteen 
hands  high  and,  whereas,  he  has 
now  reached  the  venerable  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  still  goes  on, 
turning  in  perfect  scores.  At  Dublin 
he  has  been  at  the  Show  for  sixteen 
years  and  has  never  missed  a 
spring  or  an  August  Show  and 
never  has  come  away  without  a 
prize.  He  has  won  over  three  thou- 
sand firsts,  innumerable  seconds 
and  thirds,  and  over  four  thousand 
pounds  in  money  and  certainly  is 
"a  great  bit  of  stuff,"  as  they  say 
in  Ireland.  When  he  comes  in  the 
ring  every  Irishman  present  stands 
and  applauds  him.  At  Olympia  he 
jumped  seven  feet,  which  must  be 
the  record  for  a  horse  only  fifteen 
hands  high. 

Ireland  not  only  puts  on  the 
greatest  horse  show  in  the  world 
but  the  Irish  Army  Team  is  taking 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  at  the 
greatest  shows  on  the  Continent; 
and  at  the  recent  great  Hippique 
at  Nice  their  success  was  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal,  beating  as 
they  did  the  French,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Polish,  Swiss  and  Czecho- 
Slovakian  teams. 


11  In  it    till  lit'  ill,   If  IHt 
filmi'  Oft  If  im  r 

MIEtN  G01D? 


The  City  of  Newark,  N.  /.  carriei 
6Qi962  Shade  'frees"  on  Ils  hooks  at 
$2,479,29H.  Springfield,  Mats,  values 
ils  beautiful  street  trees  at  >6, 000 ,001) . 
New  Haven's  29,440  street  trees  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  $716,000. 

frf^~'~^  Have  you  ever  attempted 
ik.B.riiniw^y  f0  place  a  valuation  on 
\_\\'ij/r/  the  trees  which  beautify 
your  grounds?  <^»,  Even 
▼  though  you  disregard 
completely  your  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  these  "dear  old  friends" — 
even  though  your  appraisal  is  as 
matter-of-fact  as  that  of  a  town  or 
municipality  —  you  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  each  and  every 
one  of  those  trees  has  a  very  defi- 
nite and  tangible  value— is,  in  effect, 
just  so  much  GREEN  GOLD!v£>> 
Consider,  for  example,  how  much 
less  your  property  would  be  worth 
to  you  (or  to  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser) if  denuded  of  trees. 
From  the  admittedly  low  valuations 
used  by  the  cities  mentioned  above 
you  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  actual 
worth  of  your  GREEN  GOLD.  And  if 
you  wish  to  conserve  this  investment 
and  assure  its  appreciation  in  value 
during  the  years  ahead  you  will  find 
the  Bartlett  Company  well  suited  to 
serve  you  on  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical basis.  Why  not  have 
our  Representative  inspect  your 
trees  and  explain  the  advantages  of 
Bartlett's  "PLANNED  PROGRAM"  for 
Shade  Tree  Care.  He  will  do  so 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Wrile  for  fascinating 
NEW  "Picture  Book 
containing  over  100 
illustrations  of  inter- 
est To  tree  lovers  and 
giving  many  impor- 
tant focts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Economy 
of  Science  as  applied 
to  Shode  Tree  Care  — 
The  Bartlett  Way. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  commun- 
ity from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  Write  us  for 
the  address  of  the  Bartlett  Representative 
nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 
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WflfiTflU  TURF-L^KE* 

TEnniS  COURTS  fot  the  . 

Gtony-Tlwy.  Gninky  Gulrf 

The  largest  known  installation  of 
fast-drying  tennis  courts  in  the  country! 

# Behind  this  important  announcement 
there  is  a  story  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud.  In  1931,  the  beautiful  Army- 
Navy  Country  Club  installed  three 
HAR-TRU  tennis  courts.  These  proved 
so  satisfactory  that,  the  following  year, 
two  HAR-TRU  courts  were  added 
there.  Recently,  the  well-known  Ar- 
lington, Virginia,  club  again  favored 
HAR-TRU — this  time  with  an  order 
Ipr  FOUR  more  courts! 

Constant  repeat  orders  denote  un~ 
qualified  satisfaction.  The  enthusiastic 
approval  accorded  HAR-TRU  means 
that,  more  and  more,  prominent  estates 
and  clubs  are  replacing  their  old- 
fashioned  clay  courts  with  this  modern 
turf-like  court. 

Illustrated  Booklet  "L"  sent  upon 
request,  compliments  of 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NON-POISONOUS 

To  Humans, 
Animals  or  Birds 

Why  use  two  insecticides 
— which  must  be  bought, 
mixed  and  sprayed  sepa- 
rately— when  Red  Arrow 
Garden  Spray  destroys 
all  the  usual  varieties  of 
sucking  and  chewing 
garden  insects. 

Excellent  for  Ants 
and  Sod  Web  Worms 

Red  Arrow  is  a  highly  concentrated  pyrethrum 
solution — containing  a  special  soap.  Simply 
mix  with  water — as  you  need  it.  Red  Arrow 
will  not  discolor  or  injure  flowers,  vegetables, 
or  fruits.  Red  Arrow  is  economical,  too,  for  a 
one  ounce  bottle  (35t)  makes  from  4  to  8 
gallons  of  Spray.  Buy  Red  Arrow  Garden 
Spray  where  you  buy  your  garden  supplies,  or 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SAMPLE 

|  1 

McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Inc., 
I   Dept.  101, Baltimore,  Md. 

I  enclose  10^  for  sample  of  Red  Arrow 
■  Garden  Spray  sufficient  to  make  one  gal- 
I  Ion  of  spray. 

|  Name-  -    

I  Address    


City.  —  

My  Dealer  is  . 


-State  - 


Them  Lee  Boys 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

to  have  a  wild  hog  as  a  trophy. 

So  they  figured  it  out.  Hickok 
would  crawl  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  with  his  feet  sticking  out.  The 
second  he  shot,  Clell  Lee  was  to 
yank  him  out  by  the  feet.  Care- 
fully, Hickok  crawled  in,  fired  and 
Clell  yanked.  Nothing  else  hap- 
pened. Finally,  he  crawled  in  again, 
took  careful  aim,  and  Clell  yanked. 
Still  nothing  happened.  For  the 
third  time,  the  process  was  re- 
peated, Hickok  leaving  skin  on 
miscellaneous  rocks  during  each 
yank.  But  still  nothing  happened. 

Clell  decided  to  crawl  in,  and 
discovered  that  Hickok,  in  the 
dimly  lighted  cavern,  was  doing 
some  excellent  shooting — at  a  rock. 
So,  for  the  fourth  time,  Hickok 
crawled  in  and  Clell  grabbed  his 
feet.  His  rifle  cracked.  Clell  jerked 
just  as  the  hogs  came  charging  out 
the  opening,  stiff  bristles  grazing 
Hickok 's  head  as  he  was  yanked 
to  safety.  On  down  the  mountain- 
side, the  hogs  plunged.  However, 
Hickok  wasn't  shooting  at  a  rock 
that  time  and  on  his  office  desk 
now  reposes  a  mounted,  vicious 
looking,  snouted  head,  his  most 
prized  hunting  trophy. 

"Jagger"  hunting  is  similar  to 
lion,  except  that  the  huge  mottled 
cats  are  more  likely  to  kill  the  dogs 
and  are  harder  to  keep  up  a  tree, 
resulting  in  long,  grueling  chases 
through  rough  Sonora  Mountain 
country.  Once  treed,  the  dogs 
usually  can  keep  a  mountain  lion 
"at  bay"  until  the  hunters  reach 
them,  except  an  occasional  large 
male  lion,  which  will  leap  out, 
battle  the  hounds  and  start  the 
chase  all  over  again. 

On  a  hot  trail,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  the  hounds  in  rough 
country,  even  on  horses,  and  some- 
times they  keep  a  lion  treed  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  brothers  can 
get  a  hunter  there.  It's  always  the 
hunter's  lion.  The  brothers  never 
kill,  except  in  a  rare  emergency.  If 
the  hunter  is  a  poor  shot,  or  too  ex- 
cited, and  the  lion  gets  away,  the 
chase  merely  continues.  Once  the 
dogs  find  a  hot  trail,  there  is  no 
worry  about  losing  the  lion.  It's 
merely  a  question  of  how  far. 
A  mountain  lion  has  tremendous 
power  in  its  death-dealing  legs,  but 
lacks  stamina. 

The  Lee  brothers  explode  nu- 
merous popular  conceptions  of 
mountain  lions,  also  called  pan- 
thers, pumas,  and  cougars  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country.  They 
smile  at  the  old  Mid-Western  story 
about  panthers  crying  like  a  baby 
to  lure  human  beings  out  to  kill 
them.  They  know  only  one  au- 
thentic case  of  a  lion  killing  and 
devouring  a  person,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  in  Oregon.  This  lion, 
they  insist,  must  have  been  too  old, 
or  so  incapacitated  in  some  way, 
that  he  could  not  kill  his  normal 
prey.  Ernest  and  Clell  have  small 
scars  on  their  hands  from  lions' 
claws.  Otherwise,  none  of  the 
brothers  has  suffered  any  serious 
injury  from  a  wild  animal. 

The  boys  also  wink  at  stories 


about  300-pound  lions  measuring 
ten  and  twelve  feet.  A  mountain 
lion  is  lanky,  thin,  and  deceptive  in 
weight.  The  largest  lion  the  Lee 
boys  have  ever  seen  weighed  202 
pounds  and  the  skin  measured 
seven  feet,  six  and  three  quarters 
inches  from  nose  to  tail  tip.  The 
average  grown  female  lion,  they  de- 
clare, will  weigh  from  sixty  to 
ninety  pounds,  while  an  average 
full-grown  male  lion  will  weigh  100 
to  150  pounds.  Believe  them,  how- 
ever, he  is  150  pounds  of  lightning 
and  dynamite!  Just  one  rule  is  of- 
fered in  case  of  a  personal  en- 
counter with  a  lion  or  bear — get  on 
the  uphill  side.  It  cramps  their  style 
to  charge  uphill. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that 
a  "dude"  hunter,  without  well- 
trained  dogs,  could  tramp  over  lion 
country  five  years  without  seeing 
one  except  by  sheerest  accident.  As 
soon  as  the  Lee  brothers  establish  a 
camp,  they  start  out  "cutting 
sign."  In  other  words,  they  start 
cutting  back  and  forth  across  the 
country,  their  trained  eyes  looking 
for  footprints  and  other  signs. 
They  spot  trampled  undergrowth, 
a  few  strands  *of  short  yellowish 
hair  caught  in  the  brush,  and  faint 
footprints  that  I  could  hardly  see 
even  after  they  were  pointed  out  to 
me.  When  good  signs  are  found,  the 
dogs  are  brought  and  turned  loose. 
Whether  the  lion  or  bear  passed 
that  way  an  hour  before,  or  a  week, 
makes  little  difference,  usually. 
Every  dog  pack  contains  one  or 
two  "cold  trailers"  to  whom  a 
week-old  scent  is  duck  soup.  The 
oldest  trail  the  Lee  brothers  dogs 
ever  picked  up  and  followed  to  a 
kill  (that  is,  one  in  which  the  time 
element  could  be  proven)  was  four- 
teen days. 

The  scent  that  the  dogs  follow, 
according  to  Ernest,  comes  from  an 
oil  that  exudes  from  the  lion's  skin. 
Wherever  any  part  of  his  body 
touches  the  ground  or  underbrush, 
this  oil  scent  is  left.  When  the  dogs 
lose  a  ground  trail,  they  lift  their 
heads  high  and  go  sniffing  around 
through  the  brush  to  pick  up  the 
trail  again.  The  boys  say  that  noth- 
ing eliminates  the  trail  completely 
except  time  and  water.  Wind  has 
little  effect.  It  can  snow  and  freeze, 
but  the  dogs  keep  right  on.  How- 
ever, rain  or  a  thaw  after  a  snow- 
storm apparently  wash  away  all 
trace  of  the  scent. 

Lions,  Ernest  explains,  travel 
mountain  ridges,  drifting  from 
range  to  range  as  fancy  or  plenti- 
tude  of  game  dictates.  These  ridge 
trails  swerve  off  down  the  mountain 
sides  usually  where  the  lion  has 
killed  a  deer  or  cow.  If  unmolested, 
the  killer  may  hang  around  several 
days  feasting  on  his  kill.  At  other 
times,  an  old  male  lion  will  kill  a 
deer,  puncture  the  jugular  vein 
with  a  dagger-like  tusk,  drink  his 
stomach  full  of  warm  blood,  then 
swagger  on,  leaving  the  carcass  un- 
touched for  other  marauders  to 
devour.  Ernest  expects  some  hunt- 
ers to  scoff  at  this,  but,  on  lion 
trails,  he  has  found  deer  thus 
killed,  with  every  drop  of  blood 
licked  so  clean  that  only  a  trained 
hunter  would  be  able  to  find  the 


small  hole  puncturing  the  jugular 
A  full-grown  lion  will  make  om 
to  three  kills  a  week,  he  estimates 
Every  lion,  in  a  year's  time,  will  kil 
an  average  of  seventy-five  deer  o 
cattle.  A  female  lion  has  one  litte 
a  year  with  usually  two,  sometime 
three,  kittens.  They  travel  with  th. 
mother  almost  from  day  of  birth! 
Often,  she  makes  a  kill  and  leave 
the  kittens  there  to  live  on  the  carl 
cass  two  or  three  days  while  shJ 
travels  on  and  makes  another  kill| 
Then  she  comes  back  and  takes  thJ 
kittens  to  the  new  feasting  ground, 
On  such  trails,  the  Lee  brother' 
frequently  capture  the  kittens! 
bring  them  back  to  Paradise,  and 
raise  them.  When  about  half  grown! 
they  are  turned  loose  near  Paradis< 
and  young  hounds  set  on  their  trai 
for  training.  When  treed,  the  younj! 
lions  are  recaptured.  It's  no  trick  a 
all  to  capture  a  lion,  even  a  hugj 
male,  if  you  know  how  and  likl 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  boys  merel; 
lasso  him  around  the  neck  and  hail 
him  out  of  a  tree.  While  one  hold; 
the  rope,  another  grabs  him  by  th1 
tail,  and  so  into  a  crate.  If  eithe; 
end  slips  loose,  it's  time  to  move. 
Eventually,  the  captured  lions  ar' 
sold  to  circuses,  public  and  privati 
zoos.  They  do  not  capture  grow.1; 
lions,  except  on  specific  orde 
When  serving  as  guides,  the  Hop 
belongs  to  the  hunter.  When  hun 
ing  for  the  government,  howeve 
all  skins  have  to  be  turned  in  t 
state  authorities. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  hirl 
the  Lee  brothers,  on  a  salary,  t' 
track  down  and  kill  lions  that  \ni 
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entlemen:  Please  send  me  detailed  in- 
utaon  about  your  Tractor-Mower 


lress_ 


tnnif  utltlc  I  Ml.  i   mi  llic  niiitiiil.iin 

I.IIIK«"l    I  ln  \  'I"  H"l  wui  I.  (in  I  I 

lit  -.  \.\  nrs.1  li.is  ,i  lift-  IniiK  .1  vi"i  .mil 
I..  Imiintifs  Tliry  an*  nllrn  nlfcrril, 
luit  t«M>  tiftrn  nevrr  paid,  \\v  tnm- 
miMttrd  in  prt'ludr  In  a  slmy  wr 
■  li  ill  it'll  shortly.  Two  year*  ;iK", 
Dalr  wrnt  tn  Oregon  and  spent 
several  nnnitlis  helping  rid  thai 
stair  nl  its  mount, mi  marauders. 
Must  id  | heir  hunting,  however,  is 
dnnr  in  thf  Mngollons  (they  t  all  it 
Muggy -owns)  and  Hlatk  Mmtn- 
lains  uf  New  Mexico;  the  Chili- 
talmas  (Cherry -cows),  While  and 
I'inos  Altos  Mountains,  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Gila  (Hela) 
River  in  Arizona;  and  the  moun- 
tain t.inues  uf  Sonora,  Old  Mexico. 
Krnest  tonk  a  pack  of  dogs  to 
Florida  for  some  clients  who 
wanted  to  hunt  panther  in  the 
Kverglades. 

Kitting  out  a  hunting  expedition 
is  i  major  undertaking,  even  after 
a  hunting  ground  has  been  selected. 
They  furnish  all  horses,  both  pack 
and  hunters,  with  extensive  equip- 
ment; grub,  tents  (if* needed),  bed- 
ding, cooking  equipment,  and  in- 
cidentals. Transporting  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  food  for  them  is  no 
small  item  in  itself.  Carcasses  of 
the  kills  are  fed  to  the  dogs,  but  a 
hungry  pack  can  make  such  short 
work  of  a  lion  carcass  that  fresh 
meat  cannot  be  counted  on  for  food. 
A  major  hunt  necessitates  several 
changes  of  horses  as  no  animal  can 
stand  up  under  the  gruelling  pace 
set  by  the  tough  old  hounds,  up  and 
down  mountains.  On  a  hunt  into 
< )ld  Mexico,  usually  a  month  or 
longer,  they  have  connections  with 
Mexican  ranchers  from  whom  they 
rent  horses  near  the  hunting 
grounds.  Forty  to  fifty  head  are 
needed  to  take  three  or  four  sports- 
men and  party  on  a  thirty-day 
jaguar  hunt.  It  often  is  necessary 
to  pack  back  twenty  to  forty  miles 
into  the  mountains. 

The  Lee  brothers'  fee  for  han- 
dling a  jaguar  hunt  into  Old  Mex- 
ico, taking  along  three  sportsmen, 
is  $3000.  Their  minimum  fee  for  a 
two-weeks'  hunt  in  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico  is  $375.  They  once  staged 
a  lion  hunt  in  New  Mexico  for  a 
party  of  twenty,  all  Eastern  guests 
of  a  wealthy  rancher,  who  hired 
the  Lee  boys  to  give  them  a  thrill. 

The  horse  problem  is  always  a 
thorn  in  the  big  game  hunting  busi- 
ness and  the  Lee  brothers  have 
tried  many  experiments  to  find  the 
ideal  mount  for  their  work.  He 
should  have  the  tough,  wiry  qual- 
ities of  the  Western  mustang;  the 
sure-footed  climbing  agility  of  a 
mountain  goat,  with  the  speed  and 
never-say-die  heart  of  a  racing 
horse.  Any  horse  breeder  will  con- 
cede that  this  is  quite  an  order. 
Clell's  and  Dale's  favorite  mounts 
are  two  paint  cow  ponies,  but  the 
brothers  are  now  trying  a  new  ex- 
periment to  increase  speed  and 
stamina.  For  these  two  qualities, 
the  pure-bred  Arabian  is  considered 
the  world's  greatest  horse.  Millions 
of  Americans  will  remember  the 
pure  white  Arabian  stallion  that 
performed  for  years  with  Ringling's 
Circus.  He  is  now  taking  life  easier 
on  a  ranch  near  Portal,  down  the 
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Ideal  Four  Garden  Greenhouse 
For  The  Fine  Estate 


finest  in  greenhouse  construc- 
tion, with  perfection  of  details 
down  to  the  last  little  tiling.  The 
design  is  pleasing  from  any  point 
of  view.  But  grxid  looks  have  not 
heen  secured  at  the  expense  pf 
flower  productiveness.  The  plan 
is  every  way  practical  for  economy 
of  running. 

There  are  four  separate  compart- 
ments or  garden  plots.  The  work- 
room  at  the  rear  is  joined  to  the 


central  house  by  a  passage  house 
that  is  ideal  for  orchids. 

We  have  built  this  Glass  Garden 
group  on  many  of  the  finer  estates. 
It  has  a  way  of  fitting  admirably 
into  different  locations.  We  would 
design  the  workroom  in  keeping 
with  your  other  buildings.  We 
will  furnish  the  materials  and 
equipment  for  you  to  have  the 
erection  done.  Or  we  will  do  the 
complete  job  from  start  to  finish, 
(ilad  to  send  you  a  catalog. 


Lord  8C  Burnham  Co. 

IRVINl.TOS,  N.  V.      Dept.  A  DES  PLAINES,  ILL.-— Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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PHEASANTS 

THEIR  LIVES  &  HOMES 
by  William  Beebe 

Now  Only  $^50 


Fedition  at  S250.00.  this  hand 
some,  comprehensive  work  was 
later  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  to  include  recent  discoveries 
and  was  issued  at  SIS. 00.  This 
is  the  only  price  at  which  it  has 
been  available  until  now,  when 
its  continued  popularity  makes 
possible  this  handsome  new  edi- 
tion at  only  S3.S0. 

In  addition  to  being  a  work  of 
tremendous  importance  to  bird 
lovers,  this  great  oversize  vol- 
ume brings  you  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  William  Beebe's  travels 
through  Ceylon,  India,  Burma. 
China,  Japan,  the  Malay  States, 


Superior  to  the  Previous  Edition 
Wh  ich  Sold  for  $15.00 

Borneo  and  lava  in  pursuit  of  the 
pheasants  of  each  country,  with 
camera,  field  glasses  and  gun. 

Nearly  100  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Beebe.  who  tells 
many  interesting  facts  about 
their  voices,  nests,  eggs,  court- 
ships, battles,  and  home  life. 

The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  64  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  and 
paintings.  30  of  which  are  in 
full  color. 


ORDER  NO^rV,  using  the  convenient  coupon  below.  This 
great  De  Luxe  Edition  is  8V4  x  11%  inches  in  size.  A  truly  remark- 
able value,  offered  to  readers  of  Country  Life  while  the  limited  quan- 
tity lasts.  Mail  coupon  now  to  avoid  possibility  of  disappointment. 


DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  BOOK  SHOPS,  Inc. 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  PHEASANTS.  Their  Lives  and  Homes,  by  the  noted 
naturalist.  William  Beebe,  al  your  special  bargain  price  of  S3. 50,  plus  15  cents  for 
packing  and  postage. 

□  Check  or  M.  O.  enclosed.    □  Please  send  C.O.D. 
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SHOT 


IN  ONE  YEAR 


You  bet  he's  learned  a 
lesson  in  hose  buying! 

I AST  year  he  thought  he'd 
j  saved  a  little  money  by  buy- 
ing an  unknown  brand  of  hose, 
but  this  spring  he  finds  it's 
"shot"  —  dried  out  like  an  old 
rubber  band — cracked  and  full 
of  leaks.  A  very  dear  bargain, 
indeed! 

That's  why  it  is  real  economy  to 
pay  a  trifle  more  for  Goodyear 
Hose.  Five  to  six  seasons'  serv- 
ice is  not  uncommon  for  this 
quality  hose  because  it  is  built 
of  specially  compounded  non- 
oxidizing  rubber  that  resists  the 
cracking  effect  of  hot  summer 
sun  ana  winter  basement  heat. 
And  all  Goodyear  Hose  has  a 
cotton  cord  carcass*  that  si  new  s 
the  rubber  with  extra  strength 
against  pulling  strains — insures 
a  tougher,  hardier  hose. 

Good  hardware  dealers  have  a 
grade  of  Goodyear  Hose  for 
every  purse:  Emerald  Cord,  the 
finest  hose  ever  built,  Super- 
twist  Cord,  Pathfinder,  Wing- 
foot  and  Glide — all  time-proved 
products  of  the  world's  largest 
rubber  manufacturer. 


*TA£j  seal  guarantees  finest 
construction,  longest  life 


Buy  an  extra  length  for  home  fire  protection 


canyon  from  Paradise.  So  the  Lee 
brothers  have  several  colts,  half 
range  pony,  half  Arabian,  whose 
development  they  are  watching 
with  expectant  interest. 

The  Lee  clan's  real  love,  how- 
ever, is  their  dogs,  the  Lee  strain  of 
hounds  representing  twenty  years 
of  experimentation  to  develop  the 
nearest  possible  perfect  big-game 
hound.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them  hurl 
their  mournful  voices  into  the 
mountains  around  Paradise — 
gaunt,  sleepy,  floppy-eared,  heavy- 
muzzled,  ungainly-looking  brutes 
that  can  tear  a  mountain  lion  to 
pieces  and  outrun  any  horse 
through  mountain  country. 

You  could  cuss  and  trample  the 
Lee  brothers  all  you  please  and 
probably  escape  with  a  bloody  nose 
and  a  beef-steak-covered  eye.  You 
could  burn  their  houses  down,  per- 
haps, and  survive.  But  just  raise  a 
little  finger  to  harm  one  of  their 
hounds  and  you  might  as  well  pre- 
pare to  find  all  six  of  them  on  your 
trail  with  bear  rifles  and  well- 
aimed  six-shooters. 

Frankly,  I  was  disappointed  in 
my  "rough,  tough  hunters"  for  a 
couple  of  days.  They  were  all  so 
soft-spoken  and  gentlemanly.  A  re- 
quest or  question  from  anyone 
brought  a  completely  unstudied' 
"no,  sir"  or  "yes,  sir."  Around  their 
women  folk  at  home,  or  friends  in 
the  valley,  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  say  anything  stronger  than 
"gosh  ding."  But,  there  came  a 
day — ■ 

Ernest,  Dale,  Clell,  John  Bendle 
(Ernest's  father-in-law),  and  I 
started  out  to  tree  a  lion.  Pande- 
monium broke  loose  at  indications 
that  a  hunt  was  about  to  start. 
Finally,  they  got  old  Scout,  Freck- 
les, Jake,  Drum,  Smoke,  and  Blue 
on  heavy  chain  leashes — a  howling, 
lunging,  fighting  pack  of  warriors, 
just  daring  anybody  to  show  them 
a  piece  of  country  that  a  lion  had 
walked  over.  And  "them  Lee 
boys!"  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes,  and  ears.  They  were  galvan- 
ized into  different  men.  No  longer 
the  drawling,  smiling  companions 
of  the  highway  or  the  evening  cir- 
cle, but  taut,  iron-muscled  giants 
handling  a  pack  of  lion-killers  in 
the  only  language  these  hounds  un- 
derstand! Actually  treeing  a  lion 
proved  something  of  an  anti-climax 
to  seeing  these  men  handle  their 
dogs  on  a  trail. 

The  present  Lee  strain  of  hounds 
is  a  combination  of  about  five 
eighths  bloodhound  and  the  rest 
old  Texas  blue-tick,  or  red-tick, 
hound.  The  small  red  or  blue  spots 
on  them  are  called  "ticks."  This 
strain  has  been  developed  by  fifteen 
years  of  selective  inbreeding  and 
cross-breeding.  The  foundation  of 
the  strain  was  Old  Bull  (blood- 
hound and  red  tick)  who  partici- 
pated in  138  lion  kills  during  his 
eventful  career.  Old  Bull  was  mated 
with  Red  Queen,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  Lord  Bereford 
hounds  in  England,  being  a  cross  of 
pure-bred  English  bloodhound  and 
pure-bred  English  fox  hound. 

The  first  out-cross  was  with  Lad, 
who  also  came  from  the  Bereford 
hounds  on  one  side,  mixed  with  the 


Corrigan  hounds.  The  next  out- 
cross  was  an  importation  from  the 
Slash  hounds,  which  were  bred  on 
the  Evans  ranch  in  Texas  where  a 
slash  was  used  as  their  cattle  brand. 
This  out-cross  also  was  half  blood- 
hound. The  last  out-cross,  produc- 
ing the  Lee  strain  of  today,  and 
which  the  brothers  consider  the 
best  big-game  hound  yet  produced, 
was  made  with  an  old  Southern 
Blue  Tick.  The  typical  Lee  hound 
today  is  white  with  several  large 
patches  of  blue  or  red,  and  hun- 
dreds of  small  blue  or  red  ticks. 

These  hounds  are  hunting  almost 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  that  hounds  are  used.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  the  Lee 
brothers  have  bred  and  sold  to 
other  hunters  frorji  British  Colum- 
bia to  Florida  approximately  500 
hounds.  A  good  hound,  trained  to 
trail  only  lion  or  bear,  brings  from 
$200  to  $400.  They  refused  an 
offer  of  $500  for  Old  Pilot,  who, 
they  unanimously  agree,  was  the 
greatest  hunting  dog  they  ever 
owned.  Two  weeks  later,  he  treed 
a  lion  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  in 
the  Chiricahuas,  got  too  excited, 
slipped  and  fell  400  feet  to  his 
death.  Six  of  the  Lee  hounds — Big 
Bluch,  Old  Jake,  Buck,  Ranger, 
Bob,  and  Keenie  —  immortalized 
themselves  on  the  famous  Matto 
Grosso  expedition  into  Brazil  after 
jaguar.  Dogs  frequently  are  killed 
by  falls  or  other  accidents  on  the 
trail.  Occasionally,  a  lion  will  get 
in  a  fatal  blow,  but  a  bear  is  the 
most  to  be  feared. 

The  brothers  are  now  experi- 
menting with  wire-hair  terriers  as 
bear  dogs.  A  bear  may  turn,  cuff 
one,  and  knock  him  twenty  feet, 
but  the  little  terrier  comes  right 
back  for  more.  A  pack  of  them  can 
wear  down  a  bear  terrifically.  How- 
ever, the  experiment  is  doubtful. 
The  terriers  are  fine  after  they 
reach  the  bear,  but  they  can't  keep 
up  with  the  hounds  on  the  chase. 
The  brothers  also  recently  bought 
several  long-legged,  black  Oregon 
bear  hounds  and  plan  to  try  them 
out  on  their  Southwestern  bruins. 

Having  bred  a  natural  big-game 
hound,  their  training  is  equally  im- 
portant and  the  Lee  boys  study 
them  carefully.  Every  hound  has 
highly  individual  temperament  and 
characteristics.  Rough  handling 
will  be  the  making  of  one  hound 
and  the  ruination  of  another.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  the 
puppies  start  trailing  house  cats 
around  home.  Their  first  real  train- 
ing starts  when  they  are  turned 
loose  near  Paradise  on  the  fresh 
trail  of  a  young  lion,  released  by 
the  trainers  a  few  hours  before. 
First,  they  are  deer-proofed,  i.e., 
taught  to  ignore  deer  trails,  also 
lynx  cats.  Eventually,  they  are 
taken  along  on  regular  hunts. 

The  trainers  soon  learn  their  in- 
dividual characteristics  and  capa- 
bilities. Some  have  better  noses  and 
develop  into  cold  trailers,  who  can 
stay  on  a  scent  that  the  others  have 
lost.  Some  are  better  on  lions, 
others  on  bear. 

It  is  a  blood-tingling  thrill  to 
hear  a  veteran  pack  hit  a  hot  trail 
in  full-throated  cry  and  start  off 


across  the  mountains  on  a  dead  run, 
eventually  coming  to  a  halt  around 
some  distant  tree  with  their  mourn- 
ful, even  though  gleeful,  baying  at 
a  treed  lion  or  bear.  Smoke  is  the 
star  tree  dog  of  the  present  group, 
Many  will  bay  a  while,  then  wan 
der  around,  come  back  and  baj 
some  more.  But  Smoke  sits  down 
under  the  tree,  hardly  ever  takinj 
his  eyes  off  his  prize,  emitting  deep 
throated  calls  to  the  hunters  be 
hind,  at  almost  clock-like  intervals 
He  once  kept  this  up  for  twenty- 
seven  hours  before  the  hunting 
party  could  get  to  the  scene. 

The  dogs  express  supreme  dis 
gust  when  no  rifle  cracks  and  the 
brothers  lasso  a  lion  alive.  Th< 
dogs'  compensation  for  their  lonj 
chase  is  to  see  their  prey  topple  ou 
of  the  tree  so  they  can  pounce  oi 
it.  At  such  a  moment,  the  citj 
sportsman  sees  some  real  dog 
handling  as  the  Lee  brothers  cloa 
in  to  save  his  trophy  from  the  pack 

My  final  surprise  came  aroum 
the  last  evening  fire  at  Mama  Lee'< 
when  I  asked  Ernest  what  was  th< 
most  vicious  animal  he  ever  en 
countered  during  his  thirty  years  a; 
a  big-game  hunter?  His  answer:  at 
old  lobo  (timber  wolf). 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  nea 
Paradise.  The  old  lobo,  wilies 
marauder  in  the  mountains,  hat 
been  playing  havoc  as  a  killer  o 
calves  on  the  mountain  range 
Dozens  of  hunters  had  trailed  hin 
for  weeks  and  declared  that  no  om 
could  even  get  a  shot.  A  cattleman'' 
association  finally  offered  $5( 
bounty  for  his  skin  and  younj 
Ernest  mounted  his  favorite  horst 
and  set  out  into  the  Chiricahuas. 

Late  the  second  day,  in  heav) 
brush  on  a  peak  about  ten  mile; 
from  Paradise,  he  suddenly  cam* 
face  to  face  with  the  huge  wolf  ii 
a  small  clearing.  His  horse,  fright 
ened  and  rearing,  made  shooting 
difficult  and  Ernest's  shot  merelj 
crippled  the  gray  killer  in  a  hinc 
leg.  In  spite  of  this,  and  angered 
the  wolf  charged,  trying  to  drag 
Ernest  from  his  horse.  The  onlj 
thing  that  saved  the  situation  wai 
that,  every  time  the  old  lobo  rearec 
up  to  bite,  his  wounded  leg  woulc 
give  under  him  and  he  would  top 
pie  over.  He  would  retreat  for  < 
few  minutes,  then  charge  in  again 
three-legged.  For  forty-five  min 
utes  this  battle  raged,  Ernest  un 
able  to  make  a  telling  shot  as  hi 
had  his  hands  full  trying  to  caln 
his  now  terrified  horse.  Finally,  thi 
old  lobo,  exhausted,  retreated  int< 
the  brush.  Ernest  got  off  his  horse 
quieted  him,  tied  him  to  a  tree  am 
carefully  picked  up  the  wolf's  trail* 
About  100  yards  away,  weakeneM 
by  his  wound,  the  gray  killer  waB 
found  and  dispatched. 

After  all  that,  Ernest  never  go|| 
his  $50.  It  seems  the  cattle  men  hat  I 
neglected  to  collect  any  money  >>■ 
their  treasury  to  pay  the  bounty.  S« 
Ernest  decided  that  hunting  fofl 
bounty  was  the  bunk,  and  started! 
guiding  his  clan  into  paths  thaB 
have  developed  undoubtedly  thJB 
most  unique  group  of  hunters! 
guides,  and  big-game  hunting  diujlj 
breeders  in  the  country — E.  E.  Le« 
and  Brothers  of  Paradise,  ArizonaH 
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—LINCOLN  

Loyalty  to  the  Lincoln  grows  the  longer  the  car  is  in  service.  A  new  owner's  judgments  are  critical;  he  appraises  the  car  against  his  best 
experiences  in  the  past.  And  from  the  first  day  on,  the  Lincoln  justifies  his  choice.  It  confirms  the  wisdom  of  purchasing  a  car  superbly  i 
engineered  to  give  — as  it  has  given  to  many  owners  — more  than  200,000  miles  of  luxurious  motoring!  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  for  1936,  like  | 
its  predecessors,  is  built  unhurriedly  by  precision  methods.  Five  thousand  operations  arc  held  within  limits  of  1/1000  of  an  inch  — over 
one  hundred  others  within  a  few  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch!  It  follows  that  a  car  constructed  to  such  rigorous  standards  must  yield 
rich  returns  in  trouble-free  motoring.  .  .  .  The  famous  Lincoln  12-cylinder  engine,  in  power,  flexibility  and  alertness,  is  acknowledged 
a  superior  expression  of  the  V-typc  principle.  .  .  .  This  is  a  more  beautiful  car  than  ever  before.  Eighteen  body  types,  formal  and 
informal,  including  custom  coach  designs.  The  Lincoln  Motor  Company,  builders  of  the  Lincoln  and  Lincoln-Zephyr  motor  cars. 
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trained  by  Harry  Conklin,  flrmoiistr.itc,  llir-  ama/ 
inj<  versatility  of  the  breed.  He  retrieves  everything 
from  rope  and  basket  to  duck  and  pheasant;  to  say 
nothing  of  fish.  Skipper  plays  the  part  of  "Captain 
Jack"  in  the  film  and  his  rival,  "Sea  King,"  is 
played  by  Anthony  Filiss'  Ch.  Sodak's  (iypsy  Prince. 
Although  Skipper  is  the  first  Chesapeake  Field  Trial 
Champion  and  has  won  fourteen  open  all-age  stakes, 
he  suffered  one  defeat  by  Cypsy  Prince  in  the  recent 
trials  at  Benton,  Md.  The  supporting  canine  cast 
was  recruited  from  Mr.  Bliss'  Chesacroft  Kennels 
and  the  steward  is  played  by  Arthur  Buchan,  Mr. 
Bliss'  kennel  manager.  The  picture  was  made  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  and  cooperation  of  the 
American  Chesapeake  Club. 

The  Poodle  picture  has  as  its  star  Mrs.  Sherman 
R.  Hoyt's  Tri-international  champion  Nunsoe  Due 


WINI  MO\  II  S.  A  pre  view  of  Pedigreed  Pictures,  Inc.  in 
Chanin  Auditorium  proved  i  revelation  in  moving  picture 
inine  photography  and  reflects  the  utmost  credit  upon  the  pro- 
ICOS,  Mrs.  Milton  Krlanger  and  Thomas  T,  K.  Prelinghuysen, 
loiographer.  l>al  Clawson,  Marc  Blit /stein  who  composed  the 
trial  mihc.  and  narrator,  John  Holbrook,  as  their  equal  has 
Iver  before  been  seen.  Three  breeds  are  included,  the  Chesapeake 
ftriever.  Poodle,  and  Collie,  shown  at  the  various  vocations  in 
lich  they  excel,  and  there  is  much  other  action  to  excite  human 
terest  and  make  a  pleasing,  easy  running  sequence.  This  is  only 
e  start  in  pictorially  recording  dogs  for  it  is  the  promoters' 
tendon  to  continue  along  the  same  lines  until  all  recognized 
leeds  of  dogs  have  been  included.  It  is  not  the  idea  to  show 
Bt  any  dogs  because  of  some  individual  performance  but  rather 
display  typical,  outstanding  specimens  of  both  the  show  ring 
id  field  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  true  type  in  all  of  the 
eeds  and  the  various  vocations  and  utilities  for  which  the  breeds 
e  fitted.  Certainly  as  a  start  in  this  direction  the  producers  have 
>ne  wonderfully  well  for  the  pictures  must  prove  quite  as  in- 
nsely  interesting  to  the  average  person  as  they  are  to  the  con- 
med  fanciers.  In  the  preview  of  the  pictures  the  dog  stars  and 
nine  actors  of  each  appeared  upon  the  stage  and  included  among 
em  were  the  Chesapeakes,  Ch.  Skipper  Bob  and  Ch.  Sodak's 
ypsy  Prince;  the  Poodle  Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace,  and 
e  Collie,  Ch.  Bellhaven  Black  Lucason. 

The  Chesapeake  picture  shows  the  "Old  Salt"  of  the  dog  world 
the  all-round  dog  for  the  man  who  has  only  one  dog  and  expects 
erything  from  him  and  gets  it.  Traditionally  the  gift  of  the  sea 
early  American  settlers,  he  was  bred  and  developed  by  them 
id  is  now  the  gift  of  their  descendants  to  the  modern  American 
•ortsman.  In  the  picture  the  star,  Skipper  Bob,  owned  and 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOftS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  best  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
At  Stud 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

DlLWYNE   MONTAUK   PlLOT  DlLWTNE  CaPTAIN   BrOWNIE  FeLTS  SkIPPER 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elk  hound 
I  to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
I  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
,  .  intelligent.  afTeo 
1  tionate.  loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


Ch.  Viking  av  Giitre 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennelof  Five  Cham* 
plons  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"  Thr  oldest  kennel  is  still 
the  best" 

VINDSVAL  KENNE'.S 

B»y-rd  • 
Winchester, New  Hampshire 


Nrrgeant'<  Mange  Medicine  has  been 
indard  treatment  tor  Sarcoptic  M  inirc  for 

years.  Sold  by  pet  shops  and  druggists 
rrywhere.  Our  FREE  ADVICE  DEPT. 
swers  uuestions  about  vour  dog's  health, 
nte  fully. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODCCTS  CORP. 
30  >\ .  Broad  Street      Richmond.  Virginia 

SevaecttiVs 

MANGE  m  MEDICINE 


VRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


iTETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 


Dependable,  safe.  easy-to 
give  worm  treatment 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free  t 
and  thrifty. 

 r.  .ndafie'-  .  ADDRESS  DESK  N-ZO  H 

I— — """ """"  Animal  Industry  Deot. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Druf  Stor.i  5,11  Park*  -  DjyI,  Producti 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 

Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 


Kennel  Telephone  Number  Flushing  9-9423J 
DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


August,  193f 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Mass. 
Tel.  27-3 

Great  Danes 
Scotties 

Quality 
Puppies 
For  Sule 

Tlgerose  Heiengold 

Daughter  of 
German  Champion 
Helios  Hexengold 
&  her  4  months  old  son 
GALEN 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

( Exclusively) 
Offering  puppies 
and  mature  stock  of 
excellent  breeding, 
healthy,  immunized, 
and  having  wonder- 
ful dispositions, 
ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy  Sired  by  champions 
of  American  shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University  Columbus,  Ohio 


n 


Superb  Puppies 

English  Springer  Span- 
iels by  Sly  Fox  and  other 
excellent  studs.  Ages  6. 
8  and  1 1  months.  Splen- 
did hunting  and  show 
prospects  of  superior 
breeding. 

Rocking  Moon  Kennels 


i  it 


Minnesota 


Beautiful  Pekingese 

Lovely  puppies,  also  grown 
stock  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sleeve  and  toy  specimens; 
sturdy  and  healthy.  House- 
broken.  Reasonable. 

MRS.  C.  SASS 
283  Hempstead  Avenue 
Rockvillc  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Phone  R.  V.  C.  4690 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Coppet 
Narragansell  Pier.  R  I 


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 


Most  beautiful  and  cleverest 
of  all  toy  dogs.  Always  beau- 
tiful puppies,  different  ages, 
some  as  low  as  $25. U0.  My 
best  recommendations  are  my 
numerous  satisfied  customers 
all   over   the   United  States. 

MRS.  OLIVIA  CEDER 
Pelham  2109,  Pelham,  New  York 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
A       specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


To  enable  anyone  to  strip  their 
own  dog  at  home  we  now  offer  the 


DUPLEX 
DOG 


DRESSER 


IT'S  EASY  TO  TRIM 
WE  SHOW  YOU  HOW 
IT'S  REAL  ECONOMY 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Oept.C.  L.Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  C.O.D. 
Duplex  Dog  Dresser   .    .    .  $1.00 
Additional  ill. ides,  S  for  .    .  .50 

Trimming  Chart  100 

Nail  Nip  2.00 

Dog  Library,  4  vols.:  the  set  .25 

Name  

Address  

Town  St<it  <-   


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

PLCK  RAZOR  CO.. 


HAVE  YOUR  DOG  TRAINED 
BY  AN  EXPERT 

BUY  A  DOC 
TRAINED  FOR 
PROTECTION, 
COMPANION. 
SHIP  OR 
FIELD 

All  training  per* 
sonally  super- 
vised by  Mr. 
Joseph  Weber, 
formerly  with 
Police  Dept.  of 
Berlin. 

Trained  dogs  for  sale  —  Dogs  boarded. 
Dachshund  Puppies  and  Imported 
Croien  Dogs  of  all  breeds  for  sale. 
Write  for  information. 

WEBER'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Princeton,  N.  J.  On  State  Highway 
Tel.  Princeton  499  U.S.  No.  I  and  26 


COCKERS 

The  personification 
of  Type.  Health  and 
Soundness.  Solid*,  all 
colors,  also  Parti- 
colors.  All  Inoculated. 
MISSES  COWLING, 
Owners 


CNILWOC  KENNELS 


A  Lindaire 
Cocker  Spaniel 

Puppy  will    make   this  a 
happier   Summer   for  the 
entire  family.     Puppies  in 
your    favorite    color  now 
available.  Reasonably 
priced. 

LINDA'RE  KENNELS,  Reg. 
Route  30         Mansfield,  Ohio 

COCKER 
SPANIELS 

Healthy,  home-raised 
puppies   bred  from 
show  stock  exclusively. 
( Vitifnrs  Ahcays 
Welcome  > 

MR.  and  MRS.  DOUGLAS  J.  SHEPPARD 
14  Central  Ave.      South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal   pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock 
available. 

MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


GREAT  DANE 
PUPPI ES 

Beautiful  Fawns 

Sire: 

Ch.  -  Odin  v.  Birkenhof 
Dam: 

Ch.  -  Jetta  of  Anndale 
DR.  EDMUND  KELLEY,  KENNELS 
Routt  4,  Des  Moines,  Icwa 


BRIARDS 

Puppies,  hugable, 
loveable,  healthy 
and  gay  in  the  ken- 
nels where  cham- 
pions are  bred. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

SYDNEY  FARM 
Norristown  Pennsylvania 


Kalmar  Great  Danes 

You  will   be  proud  of 
Kalmar  Dane.  Ileal  Dos 
-not  expensive.  Itriinl 


fawns,  blacks  and  Harle      lV^\  few) 

in  id  f<„  Pictures  A  J  J  .► . ,.  .2  •. 

KALMAR 

Great  Dane  Kennels  5™-l-^***>-*«s^il£r? 
2791  Alston  Drive,  S.  E.     Atlanta,  George. 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 
Glenville,  Conn.        Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen.  Due  has  never  been  beaten  in  his  breec 
and  has  been  seven  times  best  in  show  including  Westminster 
1935.  Poodles  are  so  noted  for  their  super-intelligence  and  speecj 
in  learning  tricks  that  they  became  the  traditional  circus  dog  anti 
have  amused  untold  thousands  in  the  role.  The  fantastic  manne] 
of  clipping  their  coats  makes  them  look  odd  and  bizarre,  bu 
under  all  this  hirsute  adornment,  pompons,  and  ribbons  is  | 
regular  all-round  fellow  who  can  and  does  guard  property,  herJ 
cattle,  and  give  good  account  of  himself  as  a  gun-dog.  OriginalH 
thought  to  have  been  bred  in  Spain,  the  Poodle  soon  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  many  of  the  Spaniel  and  Setter  famil] 
trace  their  ancestry  to  him.  He  was  used  exclusively  as  a  huntin] 
dog  in  his  native  land  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland  and  th 
fancy  touches  were  added  when  he  accompanied  his  sport-lovinj 
master  to  the  Crusades.  Passing  through  France  he  was  quicklj 
adopted  by  traveling  circuses  of  that  day  and  his  coat  trimme.; 
to  resemble  a  clown's  ruff  and  frills.  The  supporting  cast  to  Du 
are  from  the  Pillicoc  Kennels  of  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  the  Can 
illon  Kennels  of  Mrs.  Whitehouse  Walker,  and  the  kennels  cJ 
Mrs.  Alfred  Roelker,  Mrs.  Byron  Rogers,  Mr.  Henry  Whitehoust 
and  Mrs.  Boyd. 

The  star  of  the  Collie  picture  is  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Ilch's  CI 
Bellhaven  Black  Lucason,  a  truly  splendid  specimen  of  the  breec 
Because  of  his  great  beauty,  intelligence,  and  sweet  dispositioi 
the  Collie  has  long  been  considered  the  ideal  family  dog.  Hi 
original  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  things  was  to  guard  his  master] 
flocks,  but  this  working  dog  has  so  endeared  himself  to  thj 
fancier  that  he  has  been  bred  for  the  past  seventy  years  with 
view  to  developing  his  natural  beauty.  However,  he  still  retair 
his  marvelous  sense  of  duty  to  the  helpless,  and  sheep,  hi 
original  charges,  are  the  most  helpless  of  all  animals.  It  is  th 
natural  growth  of  protective  instinct  which  makes  the  Collie  th 
friend  and  companion  of  all  children,  and  the  natural  affinity  b 
tween  boy  and  Collie  is  evidence  of  the  dog's  inherent  goodnest 
Black  Lucason  who  portrays  this  admirably  in  the  star  role  boas? 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  records  in  Collie  history  with  innumej 
able  best  of  breed  wins,  twenty-three  times  best  in  the  workii 
dog  group,  repeated  best  in  show  victories,  and  winner  of  til 
James  Mortimer  Memorial  Trophy  for  best  American-bred 
Westminster  1935.  His  sire,  Triple-champion  Lucason  of  As, 
stead,  who  also  appears  in  the  picture,  is  an  outstanding  winn>i 
and  sire  of  champions.  The  wistful  little  boy  in  the  picture,  wl 
buys  the  Collie  puppy,  is  Jack  Kennedy,  son  of  the  manager  i 
the  Bellhaven  Kennels. 

SHOWS:  The  first  half  of  the  outdoor  dog  show  season  up  l| 
the  end  of  June  registered  the  largest  number  of  dogs  exhibitei 
the  greatest  attendance  and  was  altogether  the  most  brilliant  < 
any  corresponding  series  of  shows  in  kennel  annals.  During  Ju 
and  August  when  torrid  temperatures  make  the  shipping  ar 
showing  of  dogs  both  uncomfortable  and  even  hazardous  there 
a  decided  decrease  in  events,  furnishing  a  respite  for  both  dogs  ar 
owners  to  prepare  for  the  fall  shows,  which  judging  from  tl 
spring  series,  will  likewise  establish  a  record  for  magnitude.  Tl 
Madison  extravaganza,  with  3,751  dogs  and  for  years  the  large 


.  „  j  play  safely  in  "  Buffalo' '  Por- 
!  table  Yard.  Easily,  quickly  erected, 
!  moved  or  changed.  Press  legs  in- 
i  to  ground,  clip  sections  together. 
|  Shipped  complete  on  receipt  of 
I  check.  Send  6f  for  Booklet  85-C. 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

530  Terrace       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  DOGS  ARE 
DEPENDABLE 

They  are  scientifically  bred  for  intelligence  ami 
disposition,  us  well  as  for  type.  Pedigreed  dogs, 
therefore,  are  even-tempered  and  absolutely 
trustworthy  when  properly  brought  up. 

BUY  ONE  TODAY 

Tf  you  do  not  see  the  breed  you  prefer  in  these 
columns,  write 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Avenue      New  York  City 


1  OLD  ENGLISK 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNEl 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Bakv 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 
AT  RIGHT: 

Springmeade  Rexmini- 
mus,  Winners  Dogs 
and  Best  of  Winners 
1936  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525  


PULVEX  Flea  Powder 
both  kills  all  the  fleas  on 
your  dog  or  cat  and  pre- 
vents all  reinfestation  for 
days!  Pulvex-ing  only 
twice  a  month  insures 
against  fleas  that  not 
only  torment  your  pet 
but  may  cause  him  to 
become  infested  with 
tape  worms.  Absolutely 
harmless,  non-irritating. 

Backed  by  93  years'  ex- 
perience. Sold  on  money- 
back  guarantee.  At  drug, 
department,  pet  stores. 
In  shaker  top  can,  50c. 


TAsUfi 


UrA 


PULVE) 

FLEA  POWDE 


Ikuat  1936 


KENNEL  DIRECTOHY 
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Mfutuit' 
iJtlrni  i' 


dot;  »how  in  I  In-  win  hi  w  i  i  ii  and  away  in  (hr  Iratl  for 
!«|tl«'iiilni  ll  il  .  annual  im  ir.hr  in  mtnri  i  uiitimirs  in 
rr  an  in  tlir  |u->i  I  In-  m.iii.iurmnil  will  lair  a  (lifl'u  nil 
CQnpktC  Inr  juilKinx  within  thr  *«  lirtlulnl  tunc  n(  a 
\t  tl.i\  -."lu'ion  ni  tlii"*  might  Im-  tn  have  two  juri^r*,  nni* 
faf*  ami  i>nr  Im  Inti  lir«>,  in  litmh  which  rmistri  vrrj  heavy 
let  Hit  Ii  if»  I  lithmult'  anil  (Wkci  spaniels  which  numbcm! 
Lpyj  f05  ili>«  u's|hh  tivrly.  anil  dm  r  judges  tn  work  at  greater 
■  I  tit. in  in  i,  nmpalilile  with  laictul  judgment, 
hr  m«j«>rit>  ul  uthn  shows  ol  ihr  series  registered  decided 
iihin  in  t'i\tnrs  and  attendance  and  madr  a  total  yain  through 
of  upward  "I  a  tlmu-.inil  duns  ami  nun  h  more  in  attendance. 
Lng  these  the  C.rcenwich  Kennel  I'luh  event,  held  on  the 
Indcr  estate  ul  Mrs  Rolierl  I  aw  at  I'urt  Chester,  N.  Y.,  with 
5  dm;s,  showed  a  nam  of  more  than  100  dons  over  lasi  yeai  - 
kval  and  as  usual  .irmly  held  its  |x>sition  as  second  largest  to 
lison  atnonn  outdoor  shows.  Although  a  number  of  the  more 
iillant  doi*  xt.ii^  which  shone  at  Madison  did  not  appear  there 
U  galaxy  of  itic.it  dons  present  and  the  competition  was  ex 
My  keen  and  close  throughout.  I  his  w.i^  espei  ially  true  of  the 
[p  classes  and  hest  in  show  contest.  The  latter  was  under  the 
able  jinking  of  l>r.  Samuel  Milbank  who  selected  Mrs. 
man  R  Hoyt's  Poodle,  Ch.  Nimsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of 
[ern,  for  highest  honors. 

lue  s  i  ompetitors  in  the  climactic  contest  were  I,.  J.  Buck's 
krr  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill  Trader;  Halcyon  Kennels'  (irey- 
kd,  Ch.  Southball  Moonstone  of  Halcyon;  S.  M.  Stewart's 
Hair  Tfrrter,  Shelteroek  Merry  Sovereign;  H.  B.  Palmedo's 
ft,  Ch.  Corso  v.  Crscher  W  asserfall  Se  Sumbula  and  Mrs.  A. 
Rose's  Pomeranian.  Perfection  of  Kmrose  Hill;  winners  of 

sporting,  hound,  terrier,  working  and  toy  clog  groups  re- 
kivtly.  Hue  dominated  non-sporting  dogs  followed  by  Mrs. 

.  Wilson's  Boston  I'crrier,  Trixie;  Mrs.  M.  Fort's  Keeshond. 
Ik  Peter  and  C  (i  Krclinghuysen's  (  how.  Crimson  Lion  Cub. 
[ting  dogs  were  a  splendid  lot  with  Trader,  leader  of  his  breed, 

pressed  b\  Happ\  Valle\  Kennels'  Knglish  Setter,  Ch.  Pilot 
ranbie:  Mrs.  \\  \.  M.  Morin's  Springer  Spaniel,  Ch.  Fast 
Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's  Irish  Setter.  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy.  Moon- 

•  found  easier  going  in  hounds  with  J.  B.  Hamilton's  Beagle, 
[err  Nancy  l  ee.   M.  M.   Rightci  -   \fghan  Hound,  Zandhi 

Mrs  C  l>  \\  ltd  -  l>achshun»l,  Scotsward  Gretchen,  next. 


abrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 


Dogs 
At  Stud 


«h.  Drtnkslonr    Ton*   of  Win««n 
Zh.  Bam-horv   Trump   »»i   U  mitain 
l  h.  Dn.ik.Mon*   M*r«   of   ^  tngan 
LjdUl*    Hullnnrh   of  Yinfan 
l«nt-hnr%    Niaht  Light  of  Wingan 
•ate  Brn  of  \l  ingan 


Pup  pirn*  For  Salm 

\Y1\CV\  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT.  Manager 
I*  1       East  I»lip,  New  York 


RETRIEVERS 

TRAINEO 

M 

Shooting  Companions 
or 

Field  Trial  Competitors 
Do9*  Tnln«d  Under  Actual  Conditions 
BREEDER 

LAN  DOR  WATER  CHESAPEAKES 

KrnnrU  |.|.  ill;  s, iu.it.. I 
Ilrgln  your  dog's  duration  now  for 
next  season's  shootinc 

C.  ARTHUR  SMITH 

P.  O.  Box  321  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  —  Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4.  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  ISO.  Peoria.  III. 


h  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
|ou  have  Marco  served  doily.  It 

ertoinly  keeps  me  feeling  giand 
'•ecause  Morco,  you  know,  is  the 
jielicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
fining kelp— the  sea  vegetable 

-that  all  dogs  need. 


Sold  of  all  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
f6th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd  ,  Phila. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies    &    Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Otcnerg 

Managti  ERNEST  WELLS 

'Phone.  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


WHIPPOORWILL 

KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  588     Atlantic  Highlands  640 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 
At  Stud 

IMP.  VICEROI  OF  GAMMATON 
Puppies  for  Sale  Now 


s|  VI  \  II  VM   I  I  HKIIKS 


Wry  iillriirlive  piippica 
und  grown  stork 
for  sale 

Tin-  ideal  rompanion 
mid  ■  Inl.li.  n  pet 

CROCLIN  m  am  i  S 

MIm    llrlrll    Si  hwrlnlrr,  Owner 

Ue.  *>>l  ItrariKe,  ft.  J. 

Tel.  Oronae  l-(»OI.I 


PI  PPIE8 

BC0T8EAL  8EALIES 

iirr  plttitM  hrrauxe  of 
Ihelr  cxiiulnlii.  hri'i  illnn, 
Imllvidiinl  home  rnrn, 
hrnllli  mill  |»r -miii Illy. 
Own  a  8C0T8EAL 
8EALYH  AM 

SCOTSEAL  KENNELS 

WoiMltlotk.  N.  V.        Tel.  Woodstock  51  -F  12 


FOX  TERRIERS 

SMOOTHS  WIRES 

r>ii.;  i'    I'M  i  hy 
LEONARD  BRUMBY 

am    Indlvhlually    ralied   for   nhow   unci  com 
pnnl(in«hip  purponrii  it  lh« 

SCOTSEAL  KENNELS 

'  ll'nrrr  all  inqulrtrs  nhitultl  h'   mtnh  I 
Woodstork.  N.  Y.         Tel.  Woorhtotk  51  -F- 12 
BCOTSEAL-ralitd  puppies  ARE  different 


WhiteCollie  Pups 

The  most  bcautilul  spcti- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  oiler.  Home  guards, 
loyal  tompanions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp    for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  K  -nnels.  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


SPORTSMEN 

200  Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Coon- 
ers.  Combination  Hunters,  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Cheap.  List  free. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS 

Ramsey,  Illinois 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog,  wonder- 
ful with  children.  Coat  short, 
black  |  weight  12  to  16  lbs. 
Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

ffMo&JWUd  ttio 
VCRHCLLE  FARM. KENNELS 
Somervtllc  New  Jersey 

R.  P,  D.  No.  3 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Puppies  And  Grown 
Stock  For  Sale 

CATTERTHUN  KENNELS 

Redding,  Conn.  Phone  139 


Ch.  Nuimrie  Due  de  la  Tarrs4l  "l  Ulakeen,  lint 
In  Hhow  Westminster  Kennel  C  lub  Show,  I'/H 

(Amivr  [ .  i  ■  i .  |  >  i > 
whilf,  lilni'lt  or  In. .v.  n  I  i  mi, 
rlliimiiioii  MOCka 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mi     ShtTitiun  It.  I  In  i    <  i    ii.  i 
Kiilonuh,  IN.  Y.  Tel.  Kutonah  217 


French  Poodles 


(  hampion-Hrod  Puppii-n 
Htrnnjr.  healths',  Innrnlaleil.    Ilnii<e  broken  and 
tralnr.l  for  rompanlonshlp,  obedience,  or  field. 
Ch.  Cndi-nu  dc-  Noi-1  (Chocolate  Ilrownl 
At  Stud  ;  Fee  $45 

Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
1 17  East  64th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mr*.  Mlllon  Erlanner 
owner 


Phone 
BiiMerfleld  «  vilft 


DACHSHUNDS 

We  oftrr  home-rrnrrd  paMrkst,  with 
,1,-llKlitfiil  |M-r«onalitiM.  fli«o-n.|HT  in 
oculated,  reginlered.  beautifully  bred. 
ACODST  SPECIAL:  TEARLINO 
MALE.  HUk  ii'i.l  l.i".  bred,  af- 
fectionate, handwme,  obrdlenl.  nire 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"The  Ark"  (krainrred) 
Sciridale.  N.  T.  'Phone  Scarsdale  281 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


^l.irrls  Avenue 
Plums  B.  IU.  3-72 

Seal}  litim 
Terrii-r^ 

dhov/  Ch<>«- 

.Sootti-.li 
Terrier? 


Iiwr,  ri. 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


&i)elterfielb  licmirls 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSEnS 


AT  STUD:   English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 

A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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Lenn  Waterhouse  and 
Woodbridge  Metcalf  are  in  Ger- 
many by  this  time,  ready  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  share  of 
the  Olympic  Star  class  trophy  with 
the  Three  Star  Too.  We  must  ad- 
mit now  that  it  is  all  over  that  we 
picked  the  wrong  boat.  Not  in 
print  mind  you — we  were  too  crafty 
for  that — but  we  had  expressed 
our  verbal  opinion  that  Draco  was 
the  best  bet.  Eddie  Ketcham  and 
Bill  Hayward  made  such  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Great  South  Bay 
eliminations  that  we  were  pretty 
sure  they  were  going  right  through 
-to  the  title.  Of  course,  Lanny 
Thome's  Mist,  with  a  couple  of 
better  breaks,  would  have  given 
Ketcham  a  real  run  for  his  money, 
but  the  foul  in  the  second  race  of 
the  series  put  them  out  of  the  run- 
ning. Thorne  finished  off  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  however,  by  being 
the  only  boat  to  finish  correctly  in 
the  third  and  last  race.  The  finish 
dory  was  put  out  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  committee  boat  and  Mist 
was  the  only  boat  to  go  around  and 
leave  it  to  port  as  the  rules  stipu- 
lated. They  could  have  protested 
the  race  on  those  grounds,  but 
were  content  to  embarrass  the 
committee  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I 
imagine  that  there  was  some  pretty 
frantic  thumbing  through  rule 
books  on  the  committee  boat  while 
waiting  to  see  if  a  protest  was  to  be 
entered.  Anyhow,  the  Three  Star 
Too  emerged  from  the  finals  as  the 
best  boat,  after  a  sail-off  in  which 
they  out-guessed  Draco  in  a  fresh- 
ening breeze,  and  well  deserved 
the  berth. 

Xine  hours  in  an  open  boat  may 
sound  faintly  reminiscent  of  the 


pered  by  fogs,  calms,  and  other 
acts  of  God  the  first  day.  The 
original  idea  was  to  run  three 
races  each  day,  but  only  two  had 
been  finished  when  we  arrived  on 
a  misty  morning  at  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club  float.  One  of  the  club 
launches  had  been  delegated  as  a 
committee  boat,  and  by  about  ten 
o'clock  we  had  piled  in  and  headed 
out  of  the  harbor. 

Of  course  by  this  time  the  news 
is  pretty  stale,  but  we  would  like 
to  add  our  few  words  of  praise  for 
Princeton's  sailing.  The  day  was 
all  Princeton,  so  much  so  that  they 
didn't  even  have  to  sail  the  last 
race,  Princeton's  lead  being  im- 
possible to  overcome.  We  had  been 
looking  for  more  from  Mike  Cud- 
ahy  of  Harvard,  but  his  tiller  hand 
seems  to  have  gotten  a  little  rusty 
in  the  last  two  years,  although  he 
was  still  getting  the  starts  in  his 
old  form.  Yale's  chief  contribution 
seemed  to  be  an  uncanny  ability 
to  carry  away  spare  bits  of  rig- 
ging on  every  boat  they  touched, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  race  you 
could  confidently  expect  to  see  one 


Rosenf* 


Above  and  rigkt,  the  new 
Linwood"  designed  ty 
Sparkman  and  Stephens  for 
J.  Rupert  Schallt.  Below, 
Harold  Dillingham  s  'Man- 
uiwa  and  the  new  "Albad  or 
III  '  built  by  Wheeler  for 
V  ictor  Emanuel 


saga  of  Captain  Bligh  of  the  Good 
Ship  Bounty,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  the  saga  of  the  committee  boat 
at  the  McMillan  Cup  races  at 
Marblehead.  We  got  up  to  Marble- 
head  for  the  second  and  last  day 
of  the  series.  For  a  while  at  first 
it  looked  as  though  they  would 
have  to  take  an  extra  day  to  run 
off  the  series,  having  been  ham- 


Rosenleld 

of  their  crew  up  the  mast  fiddling 
with  some  part  of  the  rigging.  All 
of  which  gave  rise  to  a  few  ribald 
remarks  on  the  committee  boat 
about  the  progress  of  Yale's  Ape 
farm  (instigated,  may  we  explain, 
by  one  of  the  correspondents  who 
was  a  Princeton  alumnus).  Bill 
Taylor  suggested  that  Yale  be 
given    a    good    sturdy  fishing 


of  Hawaii 


schooner  for  the  next  series.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  Yale 
managed  to  rally  enough  to  take 
third  place  after  Dartmouth's  sec- 
ond. Princeton's  victory  was  well 
deserved,  for  the  three  Princeton 
skippers,  Johnny  Arms,  who  you 
may  remember  as  taking  second 
place  in  the  world  Star  series  at 
San  Francisco  two  years  ago,  Gould 
Jones,  and  John  Fales,  turned  in 
as  nice  performances  as  could  be 
asked,  even  taking  the  boat  that 
no  one  else  had  been  able  to  han- 
dle and  bringing  it  home  a  good 
minute  in  the  lead.  This  victory 
runs  Princeton's  total  up  to  five 


out  of  the  nine  series  sailed  sine 
the  inauguration  of  the  cup.  1. 
would  seem  as  though  the  onl 
thing  for  the  other  colleges  to  d 
would  be  to  go  out  and  subsidiz 
some  crack  skippers  from  the  prt 
paratory  school  flock.  We  fully  ex 
pect  to  see  scouts  avidly  lookin' 
over  the  Midget  and  Junior  Chair 
pionships   this  year  with  thei 
pockets  full  of  blank  scholarship: 
One  of  the  neatest  gadgets  tha. 
has  come  to  our  attention  recentl 
should  be  a  boon  for  lazy  yacht.' 
men — probably    the  reason 
struck  our  fancy.  It  is  the  Bendi.v 
Holmes  Automatic  Steering  an 
Remote  Control.  It  consists  of  »s 
electric  motor  attached  to  the  cot 
ventional   manual   steering  g« 
and  makes  it  possible  to  turn  tl 
boat  over  to  the  robot  helmsma 
along  a  predetermined  course.  Ii 
cidentally,  the  attachment  has  n 
effect  on  the  normal  steering  ge; 
and  does  not  operate  when  tl 
vessel  is  steered  by  hand.  To  g' 
on  with  the  story  to  the  lazy  man 
tielight,  however,  it  is  the  remor, 
control  feature  that  really  appeal 
A  specially  designed  switch  tak< 
the  control  from  the  Automati 
Compass,  and  allows  the  operato 
to  control  the  steering  from  an. 
point  in  the  vessel,  either  wH 
switches  located  at  strategic  spot 
or  by  one  switch  on  a  cable  th. 
you  can  just  take  along  with  yo 
as  you  wander  around  the  boa 
That  seems  to  us  like  the  HI 
Sprawl  yourself  out  on  the  to 
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,S:»  "r^ptolKition*  —  rating 
h'g  A  \  Rertetents  ,hc  "n* 
y:;\a  yich,  Xc,1(tn  construe 

tlon  and  equipment. 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Owner",  fJ^Sfatl^ldth 

i  ...  .limns  room  —  «■ 
Urge  J,mn*ni.intt  room 

living  ^m-,mn°% 
_Mtoon  on  main  dec*. 


POWER 

i,y— 26.865  g»«. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

F^ctr.ccurrcntfrom 

..^  Thcrmofanh^n^^ 

ventilating  »y*tcnj;  ■  s,ove— 

^.onuemachme 

wl,,Cf  «Jio-rX  direct  ft. 
r/er-^compa^.nd  pilot 
ln.u  om7t.c  .teeiTng  g««- 


Available  now — this  582-ton  twin  screw  Diesel  Yacht,  steel  construc- 
tion throughout,  with  teak  decks  —  made  for  long  voyages  and  good 
living.  She  has  made  cruises  with  world-famous  company—  to  Australia 
and  the  South  Seas  ...  to  Dutch  Kast  India  and  the  Caribbean. 
She  has  everything — one  of  the  very  few  really  modern  sea -going 
Diesel  yachts  now  ready  for  an  owner. 

Ready  for  inspection  NOW — at  New  York 

LINTON   RIGG  &  CO..  Inc. 

90  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 
Phone:   WHITEHALL  4-6860  •  Cabl«»:  "RIGGING"  •  NEW  YORK 


eck.  perch  on  the  mast,  or  pick 
at  a  comfortable  chair  in  the 
•ckpit — .ill  you  have  to  do  is  turn 

little  switch  and  the  boat  goes 
here  you  will.  All  they  need  now 

an  electric  eye  and  we  shall  all 
e  able  to  navigate  from  our  berths 
eJow  decks. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Gold  Cup 
'hampionship  is  just  about  to  get 
nder  way.  and  it  looks  as  though 
.  will  be  an  international  event  if 
U  goes  well,  for  Kaye  Don  has 
een  granted  permission  to  drive 
ne  of  the  Dodge  boats,  and  Can- 
da  is  rushing  work  on  the  Miss 
anuria  II.  The  race  will  be  over 
y  the  time  this  appears,  but  we 

ill  cautiously  go  on  record  now 
or  a  repeat  victory  once  again 
rom  George  Reis  and  the  veteran 
U  Lagarto. 

Larchmont  Week  is  under  way 
s  we  write  and  has  already  started 
9  hi>'.d  up  the  traditions  of  former 
ears.  As  yet  no  class  has  ganged 
ipon  the  committee  boat,  but  Bill 
bx  has  tried  to  climb  aboard  the 
orting  line  marker  with  Canvas- 
<cck.  This  in  itself,  although  not 
dvised,  has  been  known  to  hap- 
ten in  a  great  many  regattas.  This 
ase,  however,  bids  fair  to  go  down 
n  history,  for  Canvasback  pro- 
ested  the  Caprice  for  crowding 
>n  the  mark,  the  case  went  to  the 
>rotest  jury,  and — here  is  the 
nilennium  —  the  committee  are 
hreatening  to  disqualify  not  the 
"apricc  or  the  Canvasback,  but 
he  mark  boat.  By  the  time  this  is 
>ublished  all  will  be  known,  but 
ve  tremble  to  think  of  the  prece- 


dent that  may  be  established. 
What  a  field  day  some  of  the  boys 
are  going  to  have  on  the  line  if 
they  can  protest  the  committee 
boat  and  line  markers  as  well  as 
their  opponents.  Reason  totters. 
We  also  enjoyed  the  story  of  the 
wandering  mark  in  the  special 
Sunday  races,  when  the  familiar 
red  gas  buoy  off  Scotch  Caps  went 
astray  in  the  night  and  was  carted 
back  to  its  right  position  just  in 
time  for  the  first  class.  With  a 
Race  Week  that  has  started  off 
like  this,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that 
new  records  will  be  set  somewhere 
along  the  line  before  it  is  over — 
if  not  for  the  number  of  boats 
starting,  certainly  for  something 
else.  We're  holding  our  breath  un- 
til it  happens. 

Odd  Notes  from  the  Log:  The 
youngest  commodore  in  the  world, 
Oliver  Tweedy,  fourteen  years  old, 
has  just  been  elected  by  the  Bay- 
ville,  L.  I.  yacht  club  .  .  .  Water- 
house  and  Metcalf,  of  the  Three 
Star  Too,  created  quite  a  few  rip- 
ples among  the  Great  South  Bay 
sailors  with  their  snappy  sailing 
outfits.  The  usual  Bay  uniform  is 
a  pair  of  shorts  ...  A.  C.  F.  re- 
ports the  sale  of  three  more  Wan- 
derers. They  just  can't  seem  to 
stop  people  from  buying  them  .  .  . 
The  new  32's  seem  to  be  steadying 
down  a  bit  although  they  are  still 
having  a  little  ballast  trouble  here 
and  there.  .  .  .  And  as  we  go  to 
press  Dorade  has  just  added  the 
Pacific  to  her  list  of  ocean  victories 
with  a  first  place  in  the  California- 
Honolulu  race. 
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THE   NEW  WHEELER   SPORT  FISHERMAN 

42  — IT  6"  Beam 


at  plant 


$7,750 


Deep  sea  lovers  will  get  a  great 
thrill  out  of  this  deep  sea  Fisher- 
man built  especially  for  the  deep. 

4va/'/ab/e  for  immediate  delivery 

OTHER  WHEELER  PLAYMATES  AVAILABLE  FROM  24  TO  56  FEET. 

Write  or  wire  for  catalog  today. 
WHEELER    SHIPYARD,  Inc. 
Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue         BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


August,  193(; 


Correctness  of  style 
and  expert  tailoring 
make  Weatherill  rid- 
ing habits  "stand  out" 
in  anv  smart  gathering. 


677  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Only  branch  in  the  V.  8.  of  Bernard  Wratlierill, 
Ltd.,  London,  Royal  Warrant  Holders 


LOWER 

Maintenance  Costs 

for  TENNIS  COURTS 

The    instruction    card  given  to 
every  purchaser  of  an  En-Tout-  -fa 
Cas  Domestic  Green  Court  reads: 


WHEN  IN  USE:- 


Sprinkle  and  drag  daily.  Roll 
once  or  twice  a  week.  If  not  in 
continuous  use  roll  once  a  week. 


GROUNDKEEPERS  who  are 
familiar  with  the  amount 
of  care  necessary  for  having 
courts  in  first-class  shape, 
usually  say — "You'll  have  to 
do  more  work  than  that" — 
but  we  can  prove,  by  actual 
experience,  the  soundness  of 
the  statement  that  En-Tout-Cas 
Domestic  Green  usually  re- 
quires less  care  than  that 
specified  in  the  above  instruc- 
tions to  keep  it  in  excellent 
playing  condition. 

A   New  Record 

From  January  1  to  June  30,  1936, 
517  En-Tout-Cas  tennis  courts  were 
either  completed  or  in  the  course  of 
construction.  This  is  a  record  that 
no  other  manufacturer  of  a  similar 
type  of  court  can  even  remotely 
approach. 

Write  for  complete  details  to 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc. 

American  Agent 

128-A  Water  St.,  New  York 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS! 


For  Boys 


Nichols 
.  Junior  college 

Only  college  of  its  kind  for  young  men. 
Outstanding  courses  in  liusiness  Adminis- 
trail.  .11 

Modern  Dormitories.  Campus  life 
Unexcelled  location 

Address 
JAMES  L.  CONRAD 
Box  C  Dudley,  Mass. 


Riverdale  Country 
School 

Thirtieth  Year 
College  preparation  for  hoys.  High  college 
record.  Scholarly  friendly  teaching.  Fireproof 
stone  dormitory  with  KM)  single  rooms.  Country 
surroundings,  outdoor  spurts,  athletics.  I'roi- 
imity  to  New  York  offers  unusual  cultural  op- 
portunities in  music  anil  tine  arts.  Summer 
travel  abroad. 

Illustrated  Catalan 
FRANK  S.  HACKETT,  Headmaster 
Riverdale-on-Hudson  New  York 


Lake  Forest  Academy 

An  outstanding  national  boarding  school. 
Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges. 
78th  Year. 

Investigate  "The  Richards  Plan  In  Kduca- 
tion."  which  is  different,  grips  the  boy'.,  in- 
terest, is  an  incentive  to  hard  work,  ami  get- 
unprecedented    results.     One    hour    north  ol 

Chicago. 

Write  for  booklet 
JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Hdmr. 
Box  C  Lake  Forest,  III. 


For  G 


iris 


The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  pre- 
paratory to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  I'ppe 
and  Lower  School.  High  Academic  Standards. 
Art,  Music,  Dramatics.  Beautiful  Modern  Plant 
Outdoor  swimming  pool.  Riding.  Tennis.  Hockey 
Bnaketban. 


CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS.  M.A., 
Headmistress 


Vassar 


Box  70 


La  Jolla,  California 


Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate  De- 
partment and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor    life    the    year    "round.  Swimming. 
Riding.    Tennis.    A    homelike    School  In 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L.,  LfrH.D.,  Principal 
2534  Charming  Way      Berkeley,  California 


Oak  Grove 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  Preparation  for  College  and  Ort 
clous  Living.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  t'pp? 
and  Lower  Schools.  Graduate  Course  Secretarli 
Science.   Joyous  outdoor  recreation.  Riding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen, 
Box  152  Vassalboro,  Main 


For  Boys  &  Girls 


HALCYON  FARMS  SCHOO 

A  country  school   for  children  4  to  15 
five  and  seven  day  residence  plan.  Ideally 
cated  on  four  hundred  acre  farm  estate  fl 
miles  from  New  York.  A  wealth  of  farm 
country  occupations  are  constantly  at  hand, 
gether  with  regular  and  intimate  artistic 
cultural  experiences.  Stress  Is  laiil  upon  tM  f 
mation  of  desirable  attitudes  of  study,  as 
as  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
Individual  child. 
MR.  and  MRS.  EDWARD  T.  CLARK.  Dlreet 
GOSHEN.  N.  Y. 


Write  to  the  schools  that  appeal  to  y 
For  further  help  write 

Porter  Sargent 

Educational  Adviser 


11  Beacon  St. 
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UZZLE: 

PICK  OUT  THE 
SALESMAN 


What's  the  big  idea  here? 

Just  this — that  you  don't  pick  an  average  run-of-the-mine  drummer 
to  sell  your  really  important  customers.  You  look  for  the  salesman 
extraordinary  .  .  .  the  man  who's  already  "in  the  saddle"  .  .  .  the 
man  who  meets  his  customers  on  equal  ground  .  . .  who  lives,  works, 
and  plays  with  them,  because  he  belongs.  He  is  one  of  them. 

All  right. 

Now,  here,  on  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  certain  group  of  American 
people,  the  landed  estate  owners  of  this  country.  These  people  have 
money,  lots  of  it.  They  play  polo,  and  also  buy  automobiles.  They 
build  expensive  stables,  and  also  build  and  furnish  big  houses. 
They  breed  livestock,  and  also  take  a  perfectly  human  interest  in 
radios,  refrigerators,  brands  of  coffee,  brands  of  liquor,  brands  of 
almost  anything  you  want  to  name.  They  are,  in  short,  the  foremost 
home-owners  of  this  fair  land.  They  buy  more  per  capita  than  any 
other  people  in  America. 

And  here,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  Country  Life  .  .  .  the  one 
magazine  these  foremost  home-owners  have  taken  to  their  collective 
bosom  .  .  .  the  one  publication  they  have  accepted  as  "their  own 
kind  of  magazine." 

Wouldn't  it  be  smart  to  pick  out  Country  Life  as  your  salesman  to 
this  billion-and-a-half-dollar  home  owning  market? 


I  - 1 
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•  Salesman  Extraordinary  to  your  Biggest  Consumers 


Tkc  "ElliJa'  owned  by  Henry  L.  Sliaftuck,  Esq. 
Painted  at  Marblekead,  Alass.,  by  Harry  Marinslcy 
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AUTUMN  FISHING  IN  SCOTLAND 


SUUIOM  anglers  in  Scotland  are  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  enjoy  a 
season  that  is  very  much  longer 
than  is  possible  on  the  western  sitle  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  may  start  their  fish- 
ing in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  January 
and  need  not  put  their  rods  away  until 
the  last  day  of  November,  when  by  the 
side  of  the  Tweed  they  have  their  last 
cast  in  the  last  district  open  to  them.  A 
universal  closing  time  does  not  exist  and 
each  river  has  a  season  that  accords,  or 
is  supposed  to  accord,  with  the  habits 
of  its  own  salmon. 

To  those  who  like  catching  big  fish 
(and  who  of  us  does  not?),  the  autumn 
season  is  particularly  attractive  because 
then  there  is  always  a  chance  of  getting 
something  really  large,  beyond  that  border  line  of  forty 
pounds  which  separates  the  ordinary  from  the  extraordinary. 
In  some  rivers  the  chance,  of  course,  is  better  than  in  others. 
The  Awe  is  famed  for  its  big  fish  as  was  the  Deveron  when 
an  autumn  run  existed  there.  The  Tay,  too,  and  the  Spey 
were  in  the  habit  of  yielding  more  than  one  over  the  margin 
and  even  in  the  Dee,  where  in  spring  twenty  pounders  are 
by  no  means  plentiful,  the  autumn  angler  always  had  reason- 
able hope  of  catching  something  between  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  in  weight. 

The  two  record  rod-caught  salmon  of  recent  years  in  Scot- 
land were  both  caught  in  the  autumn,  were  both  over  sixty 
pounds,  and  were  both  taken  by  ladies.  The  Deveron  gave 
one  and  the  Tay  the  other,  but  this  year  nothing  approach- 
ing fifty  and  very  few  over  forty  pounds  have  fallen  victims. 
The  largest  was  forty-five  pounds  taken  in  the  Tay  in 
October.  It  was  a  male,  no  beauty,  and  had  evidently  left 
the  sea  at  least  several  months  before  capture. 

Except  in  the  Tweed,  which  on  the  East  coast  divides 
Scotland  from  England,  autumn  salmon  do  not  travel  very 
far  up  the  longer  rivers.  There  is  usually  a  well-defined  limit 

\V.  J.  M,  MENZIES 

Fishery  Board  /or  Scolland 


above  which  they  will  not  go  and  if  any  quantity  exists, 
they  are  conveniently  concentrated  for  sport.  The  old-time 
autumn  angler  could  go  out  with  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  he  was  fishing  over  plenty  of  fish  and  that  most  or  all 
of  them  would  be  reasonably  fresh  unless  he  were  one  of  the 
less  fortunate  upper  proprietors  who  had  to  depend  upon  a 
chance  wandering  autumn  salmon  or  a  few  very  stale,  dark, 
and  soft  earlier  fish  which  had  been  lucky  enough  to  escape 
the  nets  and  had  found  their  way  up  the  river. 

Thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  spring  salmon  began  to 
appear  in  rather  greater  numbers  without  any  apparent 
reason  and,  so  gradual  was  the  development,  no  particular 
notice  was  taken  of  the  increase.  Even  twenty-five  years  ago 
autumn  was  still  the  great  angling  season  and  only  in  some 
specially  favored  rivers  was  the  spring  angling  anything  but 
a  shadow  of  that  which  took  place  later  in  the  year.  In  the 
Spey,  the  Deveron,  and  the  Dee  the  autumn  fishing  excited 
the  greatest  interest  and  in  the  Tweed,  mightiest  of  all  the 
autumn  rivers,  that  season  alone  was  worth  attention.  Regret 
was  always  felt  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  wishes  were 
often  expressed  for  a  longer  opportunity  of  obtaining  sport. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  the  autumn  angling  was  the  water 
level  which  in  many  years  was  at  a  favorable  height  for 
considerable  periods.  Before  the  days  of  extensive  drainage 
of  the  hill  land  and  of  the  very  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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WEEK-END  COTTAGE 


.o  COUNTRY  HOME 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Van  Raalte  planned  to  build 
a  week-end  home  where  the  family  could  enjoy 
riding  and  Mr.  Van  Raalte  his  polo  ponies.  When  the 
Van  Raaltes  were  not  occupying  their  comfortable  cot- 
tage, it  was  to  be  the  caretaker's  home.  The  simple 
country  life  became  too  enchanting  to  resist  and  now 
the  week-end  home  has  become  their  permanent  country 
abode.  During  riding  weather,  many  of  Mr.  Van  Raalte's 
friends  gather  for  an  early  morning  ride  and  return  for 
breakfast.  It  is  said  that  more  people  breakfast  here 
than  at  any  other  place  in  the  county. 

The  architect  was  Gale  E.  Henderson  of  St.  Louis. 
The  house,  placed  on  a  gently  rolling  hillside,  about  ten 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  is  a  happy  blend  of  English  Cots- 
wold  and  Provincial  French  farmhouse.  The  walls  are 
made  of  salmon  and  hard  red  brick  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  heavy  hand-split  oak  shingles.  The  living 
quarters  consist  of  a  large  living  room  and  dining  room, 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  screen  porch  on  the  first  floor, 
with  a  well-equipped  bar  off  the  porch.  On  the  second 
floor  are  four  bedrooms  and  two  baths.  A  two-car 
garage,  tack  room,  seven  box  stalls,  a  hay  loft,  and 
grain  storage  make  up  the  rest  of  the  building. 
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our  centuries  ago  two  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
.-^q  kings  met  to  discuss  an  alliance,  in  what  was  per- 
^^haps  the  showiest  fete  recorded  in  Western  history 
—the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  And  a  prominent 
feature  in  this  elaborate  parade  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence was  a  game  of  tennis  between  the  gorgeous  French 
monarch,  Francis  I,  and  the  waxing  young  king  of  England, 
Henry  VIII,  both  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  sport. 

Last  year  in  America,  besides  all  the  thousands  of  club 
courts,  private  courts,  and  public  pay  courts  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tennis  players,  the  free  public  courts 
had  a  patronage  of  something  like  twenty  millions!  The 
aristocrats'  pet  game  has  certainly  been  democratized. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  different  game.  When  an  English- 
man speaks  of  tennis,  he  means  court  tennis.  There  are  only 


AN  ANCIENT  AND  A  ROYAL  GAME 


from  fifty  to  a  hundred  courts  for  that  exclusive  and  expen- 
sive sport  in  the  whole  world,  three  of  them  in  France.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Paris  alone  had  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

As  one  investigates,  the  history  of  the  game  goes  back 
further  and  further.  In  fact,  Robert  W.  Henderson,  librarian 
of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  of  New  York,  who  has  for 
years  made  a  profound  study  of  the  subject,  is  convinced 
that  he  has  established  a  connection  with  the  Osiris  rites  of 
Egypt  and  the  Tammuz  ceremonies  of  Phoenicia!  In  a 
scholarly  treatise  he  traces  the  origins  of  tennis  and  most 
ball  games  to  ancient  folk-fertility  rites,  which  "spread  over 
Northern  Africa,  crossed  over  to  Spain  with  the  Moors,  be- 
came Christianized  into  various  Easter  rites,  and  finally 
developed  into  tennis,  hockey,  lacrosse,  cricket,  etc."  Cer- 
tainly there  was  a  well-developed  game  of  handball  among 
the  Greeks,  Sphairistike,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  it,  and  says  it  was  introduced  from  a 
game  popular  among  the  Lydians.  Under  the  name  of  pila, 
it  was  a  favorite  sport  of  the  Romans.  The  very  day  he  was 
elected  Consul,  Cato  played  at  pila  on  the  Field  of  Mars, 
and  both  Horace  and  the  younger  Pliny  mention  it. 

Called  "tennis,"  (Tenez — take  it!),  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Gauls  and  to  the  early  French  Kings'  courts.  But  it  was 
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when  rechrislrnnl  f><iin>i<  « | >. ilm  >  or  palm  hall,  admit  the 
end  ol  tin-  thirteenth  century,  that  it  came  In  its  full  glory. 
Prflits  wcic  lm  hidden  li\  law  In  play  fn>m  1205  on.  It  was 
rigomiis|\  prohibited  tu  thr  commonalty.  A  long  succession 
>>t  Ficiuli  kiiikis  tou&d  in  it  .ui< I  hunting  I hfir  chief  exercise 
and  pleasure  I  mils  \  died  of  a  i  lull  aftei  playing  a  hard 
M-t    I'o  watch  it  was  the  main  amusement  of  insane  Charles 

\  I  I  lem  i  1 1  was  the  »  hampion  of  his  <  i .  Henri  of  Navarre 

was  .mi  enthusiast  I.ouis  Ouatnr/c  had  a 
sp»*cial  official  staff  for  the  royal  courts. 

In  the  I  nth  and  17th  centuries  it  was 
the  fashionable  diversion  of  the  Fnglish 
nobility.  About  the  time  Columbus  m 
dbcovciinu  our  own  land,  the  King  of 
Castile  crossed  the  Channel  to  play  a  ten- 
nis match  with  Lord  Dorset,  probably  at 
the  Windsor  Castle  court.  The  Spanish 
monarch  used  a  racquet.  giving  my  lord 
fifteen,  since  the  latter  played  with  his 
hand  alter  the  original  fashion  of  the 
French  game.  In  fact,  the  use  of  a  racket 
was  not  universal  for  many  years  later, 
but  it  must  have  been  introduced  by 
1427,  for  it  is  recorded  that  a  French 
woman  player,  Margot,  was  the  wonder 
of  her  time,  having  marvellous  forehand 
and  backhand  strokes  Of  our  present-day 
games  springing  from  these  ancient  roots 
then.  Fnglish  fives  and  our  handball  are 
the  closest  in  form  and  play  to  the  orig- 
inal tennis,  paume,  or  boule. 

The  legitimate  descendant  of  the  de- 
veloped royal  name,  which  held  the  stage 
for  five  hundred  years,  is,  of  course,  court 
tennis.  That  diversion  interests  perhaps 
three  hundred  wealthy  sportsmen  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  such  a  court  (still  modelled 
on  the  mediaeval  castle  courtyards  where  the  game  was  de- 
veloped) costs  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  build.  A  player  spends 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  for  his  outfit,  and  his  expenses 
may  run  to  a  hundred  a  week.  The  scoring  is  so  intricate 
that  the  services  of  ,i  professional  marker  are  needed,  and 
an  hour's  play  uses  up  two  or  three  dozen  balls. 

Racquets  also  were  too  expensive  for  the  majority,  so 
squash  racquets  came  into  being  at  Harrow  school.  The 
first  amateur  championships  were  held  only  in  1922.  And, 
finally.  MJUttl)  tennis  grew  up  here  in  the  nineties,  with  the 
least  costly  equipment.  The  former  child's  toy  of  a  feathered 
shuttlecock,  grown  into  the  swift  game  of  badminton  over 
a  high  net,  has  also  been  revived  and  its  devotees  proclaim 
it  the  liveliest,  least  expensive,  most  universally  available 
of  the  whole  Tennis  family. 

Of  course,  the  man  with  any  Spanish  blood  will  assert 
loudly  that  the  very  ancient  Basque  pclota  (Havana's  jai- 
aliii)  is  still  the  king  of  all  such  sports.  It  is  certainly  ex- 
hausting to  play  and  exciting  to  watch;  but  one  needs 
bisque  ancestry  apparently  to  handle  that  queer  basket 
affair  from  which  the  ball  shoots  so  violently. 

The  variation  which  was  to  prove  best  adapted  to  the 
largest  number  of  active  people  all  over  the  civilized  world 
was  the  lawn-tennis  "invented"  sixty-three  years  ago.  When 
we  come  to  this  tennis  of  our  everyday  speech,  we  find  its 
beginnings  most  satisfactorily  documented.  For  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S73.  there  appeared  in  London  a  little  book  titled 
"Sphairistike,"  in  which  an  English  army  officer,  Major  W. 
C.  Wingfield,  explained  "The  Major's  Game  of  Lawn  Ten- 
nis" to  "the  party  assembled  at  Nantclwyd"  that  month. 

This  new  sport  employed  a  court  shaped  like  an  hour- 
glass, and  its  hardy  British  originator  not  only  declared,  "it 
could  be  enjoyed  outdoors  in  any  weather,  by  people  of  any 
age  and  both  sexes,"  but  he  suggests  that  "in  a  hard  frost 
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equipped  with  skates,  the  Came  assumes  a  new  feature  and 
^ives  an  opening  for  the  exhibition  of  much  grace  and 
science."  He  predicts,  too,  the  supplanting  of  croquet:  for 
though  "ol  l.i t « -  years  croquet  has  monopolized  the-  attention 
of  the  public,  it  lacks  the  healthy  and  manly  exc  itement  of 
'Lawn  Tennis'." 

In  spile  of  the  above  touches,  the  Major  had  the  essence 
of  the  thing.  To  be  sure,  the  "Memoirs  of  William  Hie  ke  y' 
tell  of  a  club  of  twenty  members  who  used 
to  play  field  tennis  in  Battersea  fields,  op- 
posite Ranelagh  as  early  as  1  767.  What- 
ever this  sport  was  (probably  an  Fnglish 
form  of  the  French  long  paume,  which 
used  an  outdoor  court  120  paces  long)  il 
required  a  sixteen-aere  field.  One  form, 
recalled  by  the  gentleman  referred  to  be- 
low, was  more  like  baseball:  the  ball  was 
placed  in  a  trap;  with  a  bat  like  a  cricket 
bat  the  player  made  it  fly  up — then 
swatted  it  as  far  as  he  could. 

The  year  after  the  Major  brought  out 
his  patented  invention,  a  cavilling  writer 
to  the  F'ield  produced  a  picture  from  a 
book  of  1837,  illustrating  Long  Tennis 
— which,  he  intimates,  had  most  of  the 
features  of  Sphairistike.  The  final  answer 
is  that  nothing  came  of  these  early  ex- 
periments— whereas  Major  Wingfield's 
game  proved  its  quality  by  sweeping  over 
England  like  wildfire.  In  less  than  three 
years,  Wimbledon  Club  was  in  existence, 
rules  and  championships  were  established, 
and  lawn  tennis  had  entered  fully  on  the 
half  century  of  official  existence  it  cele- 
brates this  year.  When  one  looks  at  the 
salesladies  and  clerks  of  a  New  York 
department  store  hurrying  to  get  in  a  set  at  the  public  pay 
court  on  a  vacant  lot;  and  considers  the  sweep  of  the  game 
today,  with  ambitious  teams  entering  for  the  Davis  Cup 
competitions  from  a  score  of  nations  of  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  and  the  Orient — the  claim  of  tennis  to  be 
the  world  game  seems  justified. 

Here  are  the  personal  recollections  of  a  grand  old  English 
gentleman  who,  after  the  inventor,  did  perhaps  as  much  as 
anyone  to  develop  and  establish  the  new  sport: 

In  1873  George  W.  Breffitt  was  an  athletic  youngster  of 
nineteen  who  had  graduated  from  King's  College  three 
years  before.  Instead  of  going  into  the  family  coal  business 
in  the  west  of  England,  he  was  working  in  a  London  office 
— and  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  enough  exercise  for 
vigorous  muscles  and  sporting  enthusiasm,  accustomed  to 
distance  running,  cricket,  boating,  and  every  sort  of  outdoor 
activity.  One  day  he  read  an  account,  in  an  English  sporting 
magazine,  of  a  new  game,  sphairistike  or  lawn  tennis,  in- 
vented by  a  Major  Wingfield.  It  sounded  like  what  he  had 
been  needing — a  lively,  inexpensive  game  for  two  or  four, 
available  for  any  country  place  with  a  croquet  ground,  and 
not  requiring  the  preliminary  arrangements  with  a  number 
of  players  as  is  needed  for  cricket,  hockey,  or  football,  or 
the  spending  of  half  a  day  for  boating. 

He  went  to  the  Piccadilly  sporting  shops  and  found  that 
one  of  them  did  have  a  sphairistike  set,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
cord  arrangement.  The  racquets  were  long  and  curved,  like 
those  for  court  tennis.  With  some  friends  the  thing  was  tried 
out,  and  the  group  decided  the  new  game  was  a  real  addi- 
tion to  their  pleasure.  Then  Breffitt  went  to  an  old  maker 
in  Kensington  Oval,  Fortnum,  and  had  a  shorter,  straight 
racquet  made  and  with  catgut  stringing  instead  of  twine  to 
give  more  control  and  accuracy  to  his  shots. 

These  first  courts  with  whitewashed  lines  were  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  standard  ones  today — seventy-eight 


the  nets  may  be  erected  on  the  ice,  and  the  players  being      by  thirty-six  feet,  with  a  singles  court  of  twenty-seven  feet. 
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There  was  no  net,  merely  a  white  tape  stretched  across  the 
court  between  guyed  posts.  The  balls  with  which  they  started 
were  the  bare  rubber  balls  sold  as  children's  toys.  These 
became  so  slippery  and  were  so  erratic  in  a  wind  that  some 
change  was  clearly  necessary.  A  friend  of  Breffitt's  sister 
suggested  sewing  on  a  cover  of  white  flannel  or  felt  and 
made  a  pattern  of  the  familiar  design  by  which  two  curved 
strips  would  fit  the  round  ball  closely;  finding  these  a  great 
improvement,  even  though  they  were  not  glued  or  cemented, 
this  homemade  product 
was  adopted  by  the  eager 
tennis  players.  Thus  our 
present-day  tennis  ball 
had  its  beginning. 

"We  very  soon  found 
that  while  it  was  easy  in 
serving  to  see  whether  the 
ball  traveled  above  or  be- 
low the  tape,  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  deter- 
mine this  when  the  ball 
was  in  full  rally.  To  settle 
this  uncertainty,  I  went 
indoors  and  brought  out 
three  or  four  muslin  cur- 
tains, which  we  hung 
along  our  tape,  and  this 
prevented  the  ball  from 
passing  below.  This  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  net. 

"We  noticed  that  even 
the  slight  weight  of  these 
curtains  caused  the  tape 
to  sag  a  few  inches  in 
the  center — producing  a 
marked  improvement  in 
service.  Evidently  the 
original  uniform  height  of 
forty-two  inches  was  too 
great.  When  nets  were 
subsequently  manufac- 
tured, they  were  made  on 
a  curve,  giving  three  feet 
height  at  the  center,  but 
rising  to  three  feet  six 
inches  at  each  end." 

From  the  start  the  scor- 
ing as  well  as  the  name 
retained  the  terms  of  the 
mediaeval  French  game. 
"Love"  seems  to  be  merely 
a  characteristic  English 
conception  of  I'oeuf,  an 
egg,  0 — occurring  in  base- 
ball and  other  sports — a 
"goose-egg."  "Deuce"  is 
clearly  from  deux,  two, 

having  been  so  adopted  into  card  nomenclature  earlier. 

"Apart  from  playing  games  amongst  ourselves,  and  with 
neighbors,  we  did  a  lot  of  practice  to  improve  our  strokes. 
Marking  a  one-foot  circle  in  chalk  on  a  brick  wall,  at  eleva- 
tions of  one,  three,  and  six  feet,  we  would  drive  at  this  from 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  not  being  satisfied  till  we 
could  hit  the  circle  at  every  shot.  Better  practice  for  placing 
in  actual  play  could  hardly  be  devised." 

During  these  early  days  the  group  formed  by  Mr.  Breffitt 
made  its  own  rules.  But  in  1875  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club  was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the  new  sport  and  to 
promulgate  a  set  of  rules,  dropping  the  original  Greek  title 
and  adopting  "Lawn  Tennis"  as  the  official  designation.  The 
following  year,  1876,  the  Wimbledon  Croquet  Club  per- 
ceived its  very  existence  to  be  threatened  by  the  wave  of 
popularity  on  which  lawn  tennis  was  sweeping  the  country. 
So  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Wimbledon  Croquet  and  Lawn 
Tennis  Club,  put  out  its  own  official  rules,  and  inaugurated 
the  championship  tournaments. 

As  more  and  more  active  young  athletes  came  into  the 
game,  violent  controversies  arose  over  some  basic  questions 


ophairistikc.    the  lawn  tennis  of  1875 


of  technique.  Service  was  at  first  underhand,  and  there  was 
quite  a  struggle  before  the  advocates  of  overhand  service 
won  out.  But  the  bitterest  fight  arose  over  volleying.  Must 
the  ball  be  allowed  to  bounce,  or  could  an  active  player 
bat  it  back  in  midflight?  Those  who  favored  the  more  sedate 
technique  were  loud  in  their  demands  for  a  rule  against 
these  violent  methods  of  play;  and  a  compromise  was  once 
reached  by  which  volleying  was  forbidden  within  six 
feet  of  the  net.  Finally  it  was  settled  that  a  player  could 

return  the  ball  in  any  way 
he  could  manage,  so  long 
as  his  racquet  did  not  pass 
the  net — this  limitation 
being  meant  to  curb  in- 
genious and  long-armed 
strategists  who  would  lean 
far  over  and  smash  a  slow 
ball  down  on  the  oppo- 
nent's side  for  a  sure  point. 
By  the  early  '80's  the 
game  was  set,  and  it 
crossed  the  ocean  for  its 
immense  development  in 
the  United  States. 

Spencer  Gore  won  the 
first  Wimbledon  tourna- 
ment, and  went  on  to 
achieve  the  honor  of  be- 
coming the  first  of  the  line 
of  lawn  tennis  champions. 
Between  1880  and  1890 
Lawford  and  the  two  Ren- 
shaws  were  the  leading 
players,  each  of  them  leav- 
ing his  imprint  on  the 
game  in  the  way  of  char- 
acteristic strokes.  The 
Renshaws  were  doubles 
champions  all  through 
that  decade,  and  William 
Renshaw  was  generally 
holder  of  the  singles 
honor.  His  powerful  over- 
hand service  was  known 
as  the  "Renshaw  smash." 
Lawford  too  was  an  orig- 
inator. I  can  well  remem- 
ber, about  1888,  the  envy 
with  which  I  used  to  watch 
a  contained  Bostonian 
perform  "the  Lawford,"  a 
long,  sweeping  underhand 
cut  stroke,  as  the  ball 
dropped,  which  just  lifted 
the  ball  over  the  net  and 
made  it  almost  unplayable 
for  us  aspiring  youngsters. 
In  spite  of  the  historical  example  of  the  notable  Margot 
in  the  15th  century,  it  was  several  years  before  the  sisters 
of  these  early  tennis  players  took  active  part  in  the  sport. 
In  their  long  dresses,  however,  they  joined  in  during  the 
eighties,  Miss  Breffitt  and  the  Watson  sisters  being  star  per- 
formers among  the  little  group  described. 

Social  considerations  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  play 
except  on  private  grounds.  When  teams  began  to  travel 
about  to  play  against  other  organizations,  Miss  Maud  Wat- 
son, who  afterwards  won  the  women's  championship,  was 
much  criticized  by  the  conservatives  for  such  indecorous  be- 
havior. "Of  course,"  said  the  mamas,  "I  let  my  girl  play  at 
home.  But  a  lady,  to  play  lawn  tennis  in  public  ...  1" 

If  the  shades  of  these  proper  matrons  should  revisit  Eng- 
land and  behold  the  display  of  ladies  in  shorts  at  a  modern 
tournament,  they  would  doubtless  flee,  gibbering,  to  some 
better  conducted  region.  There  are  ladies  of  good  family  in 
the  isles  today  who  make  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  ten- 
nis professionals,  with  a  sports  shop  on  the  side.  And  there 
seem  to  be  many  thousands  of  young  women  whose  chief 
ambition  is  to  play  tennis  in  public! 
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The  expeditions  of  Capt.  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles  patron  of  science,  yearly  make  front-page  newspaper  reading 
for  us  all,  but  it  was  with  the  building  of  his  boat,  Vclcro  III,  that  the  Captain's  expeditions  became  of  world 
importance.  However,  even  back  in  the  days  of  the  Velero  1  and  //  his  guest  list  included  scientific  men.  A  born  navigator, 
Captain  Hancock  is  never  happier  than  when  he  charts  a  course  for  his  motor  cruiser  into  unknown  waters,  with  a  group 
of  dyed-in-the-wool  scientists  aboard  in  search  of  some  rare  or  interesting  specimen  of  flora  or  fauna. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  man  that,  from  the  minute  he  first  owned  a  boat,  he  was  not  content  to  be  merely  a  passive  decora- 
tion on  the  bridge.  An  aimless  voyage  is  anathema  to  a  man  of  his  dynamic  nature.  It  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
be  without  a  goal  that  promises  to  give  adequate  return  for  the  thought  and  money  expended. 

The  earliest  cruises  were  made  to  Lower  California  and  Mexican  waters  in  the  interest  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  San 
Diego,  of  which  Captain  Hancock  has  long  been  a  board  member.  Later,  on  the  first  trip  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  there 
wore  scientists  aboard  representing  the  same  society,  also  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  voyage  left  no  doubts  in 
the  Captain's  mind  as  to  the  scientific  importance  of  the  Galapagos.  So  many  riddles  were  mutely  propounded  that  there 
was  a  cry  and  clamor  from  the  party  each  time  anchor  was  hoisted  to  move  on  to  the  next  island.  Just  a  hundred  years 
before,  Darwin  had  been  there.  His  records,  as  an  accurate  observer,  could  not  be  surpassed  but  there  were  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  fields  which  he  had  not  undertaken.  And  what  fields!  Barely  scratched. 

The  ship  returned  from  this  first  expedition  loaded  with  a  menagerie  of  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  all  rare  specimens. 
With  the  Captain  gratified  by  the  results,  a  return  trek  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  while  cruising  in  Alaskan  waters  on 
the  Velero  II,  that  Captain  Hancock  and  W.  Charles  Swett,  who  had  accompanied  the  Captain  on  former  expeditions, 
drew  up  plans  for  a  larger  boat  for  further  exploration  and  scientific  research  in  the  far-away  Galapagos. 
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Left  to  rigkt  standing:  C.  V.  Perkins,  Capl.  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Dr.  Wegefortk,  Dr.  Waldo  L.  Schmitt.  Seated'  Ra 
Louis  Filley,  W.  Ckarles  Swett,  George  Banning,  Sterling  Smitk,  Herman  Marsk,  Fred  Zeisenkenne,  Jokn 


Ah  ove,  Captain  G.  Allan  H  ancoc  k.  Right,  the 
group  of  scientists  aboard  the  \  elero  III"  en 
route  to  the  Galapagos — and  Chico,  the  monkey 


The  Captain  had  no  desire  to  build  a  palatial  yacht.  He 
wanted  an  all-steel,  fireproof  cruiser,  especially  equipped 
for  scientific  exploration.  It  must  be  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rial obtainable  and  include  the  latest  inventions  of  science 
to  make  navigation  as  nearly  safe  as  man's  ingenuity  could 
devise.  Days  on  end,  the  two  men  pored  over  drawings. 
The  dining  room  table  was  commandeered  for  the  drafting. 
Meals  were  delayed  and  food  burned  to  a  crisp  as  the  two 
men  became  more  and  more  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  table 
long  enough  for  it  to  be  set.  Eventually  in  desperation, 
pencils,  rulers,  and  drawings  were  merely  pushed  to  one 
side  and  the  table  laid  in  whatever  space  was  left. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  five-weeks  cruise,  construction 
plans  for  the  cruiser  were  ready  to  hand  over  to  a  naval 
architect.  In  short  order,  the  Velero  III  was  laid  down  and 
fourteen  months  later  she  was  launched.  Her  overall  length 
is  195  feet.  She  has  a  beam  of  thirty  feet  and  a  draft  of 
eleven  feet  nine  inches.  Her  dead  weight  is  1,000  tons  and 
net  tonnage  293  tons.  Her  cruising  radius  is  9500  miles  at 


fourteen  knots.  Her  equipment  is  of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  cruiser's  maneuvering  equipment  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  finest  passenger  vessels,  consisting  of  Sperry  gyro-com- 
pass with  repeaters,  a  Sperry  automatic  helmsman,  radio 
direction  finder,  two  fathometers,  and  a  Lord  Kelvin  stand- 
ard compass.  Controls  are  worked  from  either  the  pilot 
house  or  flying  bridge.  Communication  with  the  engine  room 
is,  primarily,  by  manual  telegraph,  with  addition  of  voice 
tubes  and  phones. 

For  boat  equipment,  there  are  two  24-foot,  motor-powered 
steel  whaleboats,  one  speed  boat,  two  24-foot,  motor- 
powered  wooden  fishing  and  shore  boats,  all  handled  by 
mechanical  davits.  In  addition  are  two  16-foot  skiffs  and 
the  usual  life  rafts.  The  boats  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
motorized  hoists.  Long-  and  short-wave  radio  sets  enable  her 
to  keep  in  communication  with  the  United  States  from  the 
most  remote  positions. 

Most  amazing  are  the  ship's  stores,  which  are  confined 
to  the  forward  section  between  the  deep  tank  and  forward 


Below,  Booties  photographed  on  Hood  Island  in  the  Galapagos.  These  birds 
have  no  fear  of  man.   On  the  right,  a  Galapagos  tortoise  found  on  James  Island 


Iimii  tank,  .mil  between  the  double  linttnni  and  lower  dnk.  Dry  stuns,  to  render  them  insect  and  vermin-proof,  are  kept 
on  wide-mrch  wire  shelves  and  in  metal  *abinets.  Lettuce  and  celery,  for  instance,  by  daily  removal  of  tarnished  outer 
leaves  >'>d  turning,  may  he  kept  fresh  nix  or  ei«ht  weeks,  (  ream  and  milk  in  hollies,  sealed  with  wax  and  treated  hy  a 
jtpriiul  process,  will  last  the  ihnalion  . .  t  a  Galapagos  cruise. 

I  he  engine  mom  is  worthy  .a  .,  naval  cruiser.  The  skylight,  which  affords  space  to  remove  any  piece  of  machinery  as 
a  Unit,  Including  the  main  endues,  is  directly  over  the  center  of  the  machinery  space.  Twin  Winton  HSO-shaft-horsepowcr, 
in  mi.-,  lion  Dinel  engines,  each  directly  connected  to  a  propelling  shaft,  provide  the  motive  power.  Light,  heal,  and 
tuxiliarj  powet  are  furnished  bj  two  75-kilowatt  generators,  driven  hy  two  1 1  S-horscpowcr  Winton  engines,  and  two 
20-kilovvatt  generators  driven  from  the  main  shaft  lines. 

Hie  fuel  -«il  ,.i|u,  n\  oi  >  i.ooo  gallons  and  the  water  supply  of  1X,000,  which  includes  two  systems  of  fresh  water,  one 
lot  drinking  nnd  cooking  and  one  for  laundry,  showers,  and  lavatory  purposes,  enable  the  Vrlrro  to  cruise  10,000  miles 
without  seeking  a  |>ort  for  refueling. 

Intenoi  decoration  of  the  Vrlrro  III  was  done  by  Marian  Mullen.  There  is  nothing  ornate.  Instead,  the  dining  salon, 
musu  loom,  and  cabins  take  on  man's  attire  in  tailored  simplicity,  entirely  in  accord  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the 
boat.  The  I'll,),'  i-,  pnmarily  for  busy  scientists  with  the  refpiisites  of  convenience  for  work  and  comfort  as  respite  from 
work.  It  is  surprising  how  h.ud  the  nu  n  work.  As  the  expedition  remains  in  the  islands  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  they  must 
improve  everj  waking  moment,  collecting  specimens  all  day  and  sorting  and  making  necessary  records  in  the  evening. 


There  is  one  diversion  aboard  for  anyone  with  a  few  minutes  of  leisure — music,  and  excellent  music.  Captain  Hancock 
is  an  accomplished  musician  himself.  From  a  boy  blowing  I  harmonica,  his  interest  in  one  instrument,  then  another,  turned 
as  a  young  man  to  the  violoncello.  Regardless  of  how  strenuous  the  day,  he  never  omits  his  hours  of  practice.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  Los  Angeles  symphony  orchestra,  of  which  he  was  a  member  as  well  as  president,  was  dissolved,  Captain 
Hancock  formed  his  own  ensemble.  For  years,  this  group  has  played  an  important  part  in  Southern  California.  No  expe- 
dition would  be  complete  without  it.  However,  they  are  not  along  as  entertainers,  but  for  intensive  practice.  Occasionally, 
at  some  foreign  port,  when  the  Captain  wishes  to  return  shore  courtesies,  his  hosts  are  given  a  delightful  evening  of  classical 
music  aboard  the  Vrlrro.  Other  than  on  these  rare  occasions,  the  ensemble  is  not  considered  as  entertainment,  although  it 
is  true  their  hours  of  practice  often  offer  welcome  relaxation  for  the  tired  scientists. 

The  first  trip  to  the  Galapagos  after  the  Vrlrro  III  took  to  the  water  was  a  three-months'  search  for  living  fish  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  Steinhart  Aquarium  in  San  Francisco,  and  living  birds  and  reptiles  for  the  San  Diego  Zoological  Society. 
Several  stops  were  made  along  the  Mexican  coast  for  seining,  fishing,  and  bird  catching.  Later,  the  boat  came  into  Petetlan 
Bay.  where  a  half  naked  native,  who  directed  the  boat  to  a  landing,  obligingly  served  as  guide  to  Drs.  Perkins  and  Koch 
in  a  search  of  inland  rivers  for  reptiles.  He  was  naturally  very  intelligent  and  proved  very  helpful. 


Four  critics  in  a  huddle  as  young  Pelicans  get  together  to  talk  it  over.  Right,  a  land 
Iguana  on  South  Seymour  Island,  modern  descendant  of  the  mythological  dragon 


Right  below,  a  flightless  Cormorant  on  its  nest  on  Alt  ermarle 
Island.  Left,  the  Man-O-War  bird,  one  of  the  oldest  pirates  and 
fighters  in  the  bird  kingdom,  steals  his  food  from  other  birds 


Top,  under-water  photo  of  a  Silver  Strealc 
fish.  Below  left,  a  young  penguin  from 
Galapagos  and,  right,  a  Rooster  fish,  great 
sport  for  the  anglers  aboard  the  "Velero" 


A  highlight  of  the  search  was  a  yel- 
low-striped snake  in  a  low  bush,  which 
especially  caught  Dr.  Perkins'  eye.  It 
was  impossible  to  use  a  noose  so 
maneuvering  as  best  he  could,  and  worn 
out  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the 
snake,  Dr.  Perkins  grabbed  him  with 
his  hands  and  was  bitten  several  times. 
The  native  guide  was  horrified  but  Dr. 
Perkins,  an  authority  on  poisonous 
snakes,  thought  nothing  of  it,  as 
neither  would  have  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, who  were  accustomed  to  see- 
ing Dr.  Perkins  stick  his  hand  in  a 
boa  constrictor's  mouth  without  the 
slightest  hesitancy. 

Some  days  later,  the  Velero  anchored 
in  Bahia  Honda  Bay  and  there,  as 
sometimes  happened,  the  routine  ac- 
tivities of  the  expedition  were  inter- 
rupted. A  little  brown  man  in  a  native 
dugout  came  alongside  and,  in  excel- 
lent Spanish,  explained  that  several 
sick  persons  in  the  village  ashore 
needed  a  doctor.  A  five-year-old  boy 
led  the  doctor  from  dock  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  sick  mother.  Through  an 
interpreter,  she  explained,  "she  had 
pain  all  over."  Near  by,  a  young 
woman,  obviously  tubercular,  was  suf- 
fering an  acute  attack  of  pleurisy. 
Several  hospital  cases  had  to  be  passed, 
then  a  mother  came  running  up,  with 
a  small  boy  whose  trouble  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  much  neglected  case  of  im- 
petigo. Soap,  water,  and  sulphur 
ointment  for  this  case,  along  with 
other  necessary  drugs,  were  supplied 
generously    from   the   ship's  stores. 
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Man>  snakes,  hultci  llics,  and  msec  ts  were  Iniiiul  dining 
the  stay,  .Hid  | hr  Captain  was  moved  In  buy  a  monkey 
(Chico)  which  In-  saw  chained  In  a  Inc.  An  apparently 
dead  l»>a  constrictoi  was  offered  In  l>r.  Perkins  fur  five 
cents  Kallii  i  than  disap|x>int  the  youth,  Dr.  I'rrkins  bought 
it.  nnly  In  find  the  mi. ike  verj  nuirh  alive  whrn  it  was  re- 
leased (rmn  a  wire  that  hound  it  to  a  |xile. 

Malpelo  Island  was  the  last  stop  In-fore  the  ship  headed 
out  to  the  Galapagos.  Malpelo  is  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
rock  ahoul  S00  leet  high,  with  no  heath  and  surrounded  hy 
.WO  leet  of  water  alive  with  sharks.  It  was  a  precarious 
landing  hut  two  si  icntists  managed  to  eat  eh  a  foothold  and, 
what  was  more  remarkable,  to  jump  with  their  specimens 
into  the  small  l>oat  that  went  back  for  them,  riding  in  on 
one  wave  and  out  on  the  next.  As  the  Hancock  expedition 
was  the  lust  in  100  years  to  land  at  Malpelo,  scientific  find- 
ings were  most  valuable, 
including  a  lizard  never 
before  recorded,  which 
was  appropriately  named 
"Celestus  Hancocki."  It 
is  a  reptile  with  a  lizard's 
body  and  a  snake's  head. 


evidently  was  insufficient  food  to  support  these  valuable 
specimens,  which,  it  is  known,  have  been  fast  dying  out. 
Further  exploration  revealed  that  North  Seymour  Island, 
separated  by  a  channel  one  half  mile  wide,  was  without 
iguanas  and  appeared  a  veritable  paradise  for  them.  The 
•  nine  ship  s  staff  turned  out  for  the  round  up.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  as  the  island  is  covered  with  huge  lava  boulders 
in  which  the  great  lizards  hide.  Too,  they  put  up  a  fight 
when  cornered  and  have  a  tenacious  grip  as  Captain  Han- 
cock had  discove  red  on  ;i  former  visit  when  his  foot  was 
caught  in  the  jaws  of  one.  fortunately,  their  teeth  are  loo 
short  to  penetrate  far.  About  forty  were  captured,  placed 
in  sacks  and  later  in  wooden  cages,  to  be  transported  ac  ro 
the  channel.  Three  return  trips  on  later  expeditions  have 
revealed  the  success  of  the  venture  in  the  form  of  fat 
iguanas,  fresh  burrows,  and  scattered  egg  shells. 

The  land  iguanas  that  have  been  brought  hack  to  the  San 
Diego  zoo  have  done  well  in  the  California  climate,  and 
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Twelve  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  were  visited.  At  Albe- 
marle Island,  two  rare  species  of  birds,  the  flightless  cormor- 
ant and  penguins,  which  the  San  Diego  society  were 
anxious  to  procure,  were  found.  These  birds  are  making  a 
desperate  stand  against  almost  inevitable  extinction.  Un- 
molested, their  natural  increase  probably  would  offset  the 
depredations  by  sharks  and  the  nest-robbing  hawk,  but  with 
man  in  ruthless  pursuit,  their  doom  is  sealed  unless  imme- 
diate protective  measures  are  taken  very  definitely  to  con- 
serve the  few  remaining  individuals. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Hancock  expedition  secured  breed- 
ing stock  of  both  species.  Under  expert  observation  in  the 
San  Diego  zoo,  it  is  hoped  enough  may  be  learned  of  their 
habits  to  make  possible  their  propagation  in  captivity.  A 
year-round  existence  in  the  open  air,  with  large  swimming 
tanks  offering  almost  unlimited  freedom,  it  should  seem, 
would  be  more  successful  than  confinement  indoors  under 
artificial  heat  and  unnatural  conditions. 

On  South  Seymour  Island,  wild  goats  were  seen  every- 
where. The  question  was,  what  did  they  drink?  There  were 
no  signs  of  fresh  water.  The  question  was  finally  answered 
when  a  shore  party  actually  saw  the  famished  animals  drink- 
ing sea  water.  On  this  barren  island,  the  goats  exist  mainly 
by  eating  tree  leaves.  In  a  walk  across  one  point  of  the 
island,  they  saw  a  billy  goat  rearing  backward  in  an  attempt 
to  hook  the  lower  limbs  of  a  tree,  and  another  was  found 
hung  up  by  his  horns. 

W  hile  on  South  Seymour,  an  experiment  in  transplanting 
animals  from  one  island  to  another  was  undertaken.  Such 
tampering  with  nature's  balance  is  strongly  advised  against 
in  most  instances.  However,  a  large  number  of  land  iguanas 
was  found  and,  from  their  undernourished  appearance,  there 


apparently  are  well  satisfied  with  a  diet  of  carrots,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  and  bananas,  with  pads  of  cactus  as  roughage, 
reminiscent  of  their  native  land.  Marine  iguanas,  found  on 
several  of  the  islands,  are  a  different  story.  So  far,  none  of 
them  has  been  captured  and  kept  alive.  As  someone  has  said', 
these  Mahatma  Gandhis  are  paragons  among  the  hunger 
strikers  of  the  world.  The  Hancock  scientists  have  made  no 
attempt  to  collect  them.  To  try  to  force  feed  through  such 
obstinate  jaws  can  only  be  accomplished  by  fatal  injuries. 

At  Tower  Island,  the  harbor  was  excellent  but  difficult  for 
anchorage  because,  within  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  the  water 
depth  goes  from  ten  to  seventy-five  fathoms.  Although  land- 
ing was  treacherous,  it  proved  well  worth  the  effort  as  it 
led  to  rediscovery  of  an  animal  believed  extinct — the  Gala- 
pagos fur-seal.  At  the  foot  of  steep  rocks,  in  a  sequestered 
tide  pool,  a  landing  party  came  upon  a  score  or  more  of 
fur-seals  with  a  few  pups.  The  bulls  were  none  too  pleased 
with  the  intruders  and  made  a  galloping  charge,  but  turned 
tail  in  the  face  of  a  few  well-directed  rocks.  One  mother  with 
a  nursing  pup  was  captured,  but  not  before  a  determined 
scientist  was  bitten  on  the  thumb.  These  fur-seals  differ 
from  the  usual  Galapagos  sea  lion  in  that  their  noses  are 
shorter  and  more  pointed,  and  the  pelts  are  of  much  finer 
texture.  The  last  one  of  these  animals  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Galapagos  was  in  1905. 

When  the  Velcro  turned  homeward,  the  industry  of  the 
party  was  represented  in  many  cages  of  animals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  for  the  San  Diego  society,  seven  tanks  of  fish  for  the 
San  Francisco  aquarium,  and  innumerable  specimens  of 
insects,  Crustacea,  and  marine  mollusks  for  research.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning. 

With  the  scientific  reports  of  the  success  of  the  Velero's 
first  trip  to  the  Galapagos  (1931)  came  requests  from  scien- 
tists all  over  the  country  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  the  next  expedition.  Captain  Hancock  has 
responded  most  generously.  Yearly  the  well-stocked  Velero 
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///  makes  the  voyage  carrying  scientists  from  the  country  s 
leading  universities  and  museums.  Although  they  have  been 
four  times  in  as  many  years,  John  S.  Garth,  who  has  ac- 
companied all  Hancock  expeditions  to  the  Galapagos,  re- 
marks: "We  are  far  from  finished."  Other  expeditions  have 
covered  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  and  penetrated  on  to 
the  coast  of  Ecuador,  and  as  far  south  as  Independencia  Bay 
in  Peru.  This  research  is  carried  on  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by 
scientists  from  universities  and  museums  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Waldo  Schmitt  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  his 
1934  report,  remarks:  "If  the  Galapagos,  the  giant  tortoises 
from  which  the  islands  get  their  name,  are  to  survive  on 
their  native  soil,  some  immediate  protection  must  be  given 
from  their  enemies,  which  have  so  nearly  annihilated  them." 

Well  on  their  way  to  extinction  in  the  old  days  of  whalers, 
when  these  edible  reptiles  were  carried  away  by  the  thou- 
sands for  food,  still  more  have  been  taken  for  their  oil.  In 
later  years,  imported  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  cat,  and 
hog,  now  living  in  a  wild  state  throughout  much  of  the  old 
tortoise  country,  have  about  finished  off  the  few  left  by 
destruction  of  eggs  and  young.  Added  to  this  peril  has  been 
annihilation  by  natives  when  pressed  for  food.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  Dr.  Schmitt  tells  of  one  of  those  rare  good  fortunes  that 
attend  all  successful  explorers. 

A  lthough  a  revisit  to  Gardner  Bay,  Hood  Island,  was  not 
j  \  in  the  1934  itinerary,  dredging  in  other  localities  had 
proved  so  successful,  Captain  Hancock  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion and  put  into  the  bay.  While  the  dredging  boat  was  out 
scouring  the  bottom  of  the  outer  reaches,  a  land  party  went 
ashore.  They  found  a  dozen  islanders  woefully  short  of  water 
and  lacking  suitable  bait  for  fishing,  although  starvation  was 
not  threatened.  Tethered  near  by  were  some  two  dozen  of 
the  nearly  extinct  Hood  Island  tortoises,  a  treat  to  any 
zoologist's  eyes.  (The  Galapagos  Islands  were  named  for 
this  particular  species  of  tortoise,  which  differs  from  others 
on  different  islands.  Their  shell  resembles  a  saddle,  and  in 
old  Spanish,  Galapago  means  saddle.) 

These  were  the  first  specimens  of  this  rare  Hood  Island 
tortoise  to  be  seen  in  appreciable  numbers  for  many  years. 
In  fact,  only  five  have  been  reported  by  scientists  since  seven 
were  taken  by  a  New  Bedford  whaler  more  than  eighty  years 
ago.  It  was  then,  to  these  men  who  found  this  particular 
tortoise  in  a  start  toward  re-establishing  himself,  as  Dr. 
Schmitt  says,  "almost  headline  news  for  the  scientific 
world."  The  expedition  had  discovered  a  species  believed 
to  be  extinct.  If  some  means  can  be  found  to  protect  this 
promising  remnant,  Dr.  Schmitt  feels,  there  is  some  hope 
that  Hood  Island  may  see  the  day  when  its  Galapago  may 
again  be  counted  by  the  thousands.  Bartering  with  the  half- 
starved  natives  with  food  and  clothing,  the  expedition  ob- 
tained several  of  these  tortoises  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  San  Diego  zoo.  Under  advantageous  living  conditions, 
these  tortoises  live  several  hundred  years,  grow  to  a  height 
even  with  a  man's  waist  line,  and  weigh  600  to  700  pounds. 

Tower  Island  seems  to  be  a  birds'  paradise.  A  shore  party 
could  barely  walk  without  stepping  upon  helpless  young 
man-of-war  birds  and  boobies.  Yellow-crowned  night  herons 
kept  elusively  out  of  reach  but  mockingbirds,  doves,  and 
finches  hopped  about  fearlessly. 

Darwin  observed  that  only  the  barren  plains  of  Patagonia 
compare  with  the  meager  insect  population  of  the  Galapagos. 
One  hundred  years  later,  members  of  the  Hancock  expedi- 
tion corroborate  this  statement.  But  here  is  a  paradox.  Al- 
though there  is  an  absence  of  the  usual  tropical  island  drone 
of  insects  and  a  scarcity  of  brilliant  butterflies,  yet  the  in- 
sects, even  though  smaller  and  lacking  in  numbers  of  species, 
offer  the  entomologist  a  fascinating  field,  and  to  the  layman, 
a  number  of  the  most  bizarre  bugs  and  beetles  to  be 
imagined.  Grasshoppers  make  up  in  their  vivid  red  and 
yellow  garb  for  the  drab  appearance  of  many  other  insects. 
Mosquitoes  are  bad  ashore,  but  mile-away  anchorage  keeps 
the  ship  free  of  the  pests.  There  is  no  malaria  in  the  islands. 

One  learned  gentleman  of  the  scientific  realm,  whose  find- 
ings are  the  accepted  word,  privileged  to  be  sent  out  in 
pamphlet  form,  tells  us  his  mailing  list  is  fifty-five.  A  read- 
ing public  of  fifty-five,  of  which  the  author  is  not  a  member. 
His  specialty  is  crabs.  As  discouraging  as  these  statistics  are, 
as  to  general  interest  in  Crustacea,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  expe- 
dition boasts  of  more  amusing  specimens  of  any  kind  than 
some  of  these  strange  crabs  they  brought  back.  The  box,  or 
shame-faced  crab,  for  instance.  No  matter  how  sly  a  glance 
you  may  give  him,  up  go  his  claws  to  hide  his  face  in  the 


manner  of  a  shame-faced  child.  But  it  is  the  poor  hermit 
crab,  whose  shell  was  forgotten  when  his  make-up  was 
planned,  who  elicits  our  sympathy.  Born  with  no  sign  of  a 
protective  covering  and  at  once  prey  to  a  hundred  carni- 
vores, he  must  go  scurrying  around  in  search  of  something 
to  cover  his  nakedness.  Backing  into  one  shell  after  another, 
he  finally  finds  one  to  fit  him,  that  is,  until  he  grows  a  bit. 

Close-by  is  another  funny-faced  fellow  with  one  very  large 
claw  and  one  small  one.  A  cripple,  perhaps.  But  no,  there 
are  lots  of  them,  all  with  such  claws.  That's  because  he  uses 
only  one  claw,  we  are  told.  A  traffic  cop  is  our  speedy  guess, 
but  again,  no.  In  all  seriousness,  our  trusty  scientist  ex- 
plains, he  gets  his  one  big  claw  by  waving  at  the  girls. 
Imagine  a  crab  being  such  a  flirt!  But  it  is  true,  all  he  does, 
all  day  long,  is  stand  and  wave  at  every  lady  that  passes. 

The  manner  of  procuring  this  sea  fauna  is  interesting.  On 
the  rear  of  one  motorized  whale  boat,  Officer  Swett  designed 
and  installed  a  five-foot  platform  that  serves  as  a  sorting 
table  in  addition  to  a  landing  deck  for  the  dredges.  On  this 
platform  was  erected  a  pair  of  braced  and  properly  guyed 
sheer  legs,  so  fitted  that,  following  completion  of  any  haul, 
the  net  may  be  raised  and  landed  on  the  platform  with  all 
of  its  contents.  A  standard  naturalist's  dredge,  with  an  open- 
ing approximately  eight  by  thirty  inches,  is  most  commonly 
used.  This  weighted  steel  frame  drags  a  sturdy  net  across 
the  ocean  floor,  enmeshing  hundreds  of  ocean  denizens. 

On  any  voyage,  there  are  some  few  aboard  who  enjoy 
fishing  for  its  own  sake,  and  still  more  who  relish  well- 
cooked  fish  steaks.  Also,  there  is  the  menagerie  and  aquarium 
to  feed,  besides  the  sharks  who  come  to  dine  at  the  diving 
cage  a  few  fathoms  under  the  sea.  Fishing  is  good  in  Gala- 
pagos waters.  Unequaled,  believe  it  or  not.  Imagine  two  fish 
on  a  single  spoon  having  two  hooks,  or  a  fish  so  anxious  to 
be  caught  that  he  jumps  right  into  your  lap! 

The  cosmopolitan  dolphin,  not  the  porpoise,  measures 
only  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  but  his  color!  Shot  through 
with  electric  blues  and  yellows,  capable  of  rapid  change,  and 
streamlined  to  modern  perfection,  the  dolphin  is  a  streak  of 
lightning  in  the  water.  Flying  fish  are  no  faster.  Striking  at 
bait,  he  makes  a  surface  bee-line — then  the  scream  of  the 
reel.  Besides,  he  is  good  to  eat. 

Members  of  one  expedition  tell  of  an  incident  near  Tower 
Island,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Two  rival  anglers  were  out 
in  a  boat,  one  fighting  a  fish,  the  other  obliged  to  reel  in. 
Suddenly,  the  latter  had  a  fish.  Hurtling  from  a  wave,  a 
great  hulk  came  flying  directly  at  his  head,  a  quick  dodge, 
and  a  wahoo  floundered  into  his  lap.  The  barracuda-like 
wahoo  measures  about  five  feet  in  the  island  waters.  The 
rooster  fish,  though  not  so  common  as  the  wahoo,  is  no  less 
a  fighter.  Darting  swiftly  toward  the  angler,  then  suddenly 
away,  he  often  is  able  to  free  himself.  Streamlined,  too,  he 
will  weigh  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds. 

Transporting  live  fish  back  to  the  States  requires  great 
skill.  It  is  difficult,  in  circulating  sea  water  through  the 
tanks,  to  maintain  a  certain  limited  range  of  temperature. 
It  involves  an  intricate  heating  device  and  constant  surveil- 
lance. No  more  than  half  an  hour  is  allowed  to  pass,  day  or 
night,  without  a  check  on  the  aquaria  thermostat. 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  sharks  in  their  natural 
habitat,  a  diving  cage,  equipped  with  marine  camera  and 
devices  for  attracting  the  callers,  is  part  of  the  Velero  Ill's 
equipment.  Weighing  some  three  hundred  pounds,  the  cage 
is  large  enough  to  permit  free  movement  by  its  occupant. 
It  is  lowered  from  a  boom  by  a  gant  line  and  winch  five 
fathoms  into  the  sea.  A  trap  for  the  observer's  prompt  exit 
is  an  emergency  device.  This  is  not  a  pastime  for  the  tim- 
orous. When  a  shark  comes,  he  approaches  swiftly,  snatches 
the  food  and  is  gone.  Often  he  takes  the  cage  for  a  swing 
through  the  water,  then  back  he  comes  for  another  gulp, 
perhaps  taking  the  cage  with  him  in  the  opposite  direction. 

They  become  bold  as  their  numbers  increase,  and  as  the 
taste  of  blood  arouses  them.  Whether  the  occupant  of  the 
cage  is  ever  the  direct  object  in  the  monster's  eye  remains  a 
question.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  related  by  the  ob- 
server, Hugh  Banning,  expedition  narrator,  the  sally  of  a 
ground  shark,  some  seven  feet  in  length,  was  of  such  direc- 
tion and  impact  as  to  convince  Mr.  Banning  these  boys 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  Ground  sharks  are  the  largest  callers 
in  Galapagos  waters,  one  measuring  eight  feet  eight  inches. 

What  may  attract  Captain  Hancock  and  his  scientific 
buddies  after  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  yielded  additional 
specimens  is  hard  to  foretell.  Perhaps  a  voyage  further  south 
along  the  South  American  coast  to  Chile.  Possibly  still 
farther  on  to  the  shores  of  Patagonia.  Following  in  the  wake 
of  Darwin  has  already  proved  a  fascinating  adventure. 
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Through  the  North  Cape  gateway  to  the  land  of  the 
sunlit  nights — the  Scandinavian  countries.  At  the 
top  of  the  page,  the  Svartisen  Glacier,  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  world.  At  the  left  the  smiling  waitresses 
from  a  Norwegian  inn  gather  to  heam  at  th  e  camera. 
Below  that,  the  fishwives  of  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
salt  codfish  for  one  of  that  country's  major  indus- 
tries and,  directly  helow,  the  neat  houses  are 
mirrored  in  the  placid  waters  of  a  Norwegian  fjord 
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mm  ain't  a  pimple  on  him!"  That's  the  way  one  com- 
petent groom  referred  to  my  favorite  horse  the  first  time 
he  looked  him  over.  Even  the  average  layman  would  spot 
his  cleanliness  of  limb.  He's  given  me  by  all  odds  the  grand- 
est rides  I've  ever  known.  And  the  worst.  The  last  one  took 
DM  almost  to  the  end  of  the  trail. 

I  had  ridden  Colonel  for  a  year,  off  and  on,  before  I 
bought  him.  I'd  come  to  feel  there  wasn't  anything  about 
him  I  didn't  know — and  one  thing  I  knew  was  that  I  en- 
joyed riding  him  more  than  any  other  horse  over  which 
I  had  ever  thrown  a  leg.  There  were  two  things  about  him 
that  I  didn't  know — and  I've  since  substantiated  that  at 
that  time  no  one  else  did,  either.  One  was  that  he  was  very 
fast,  and  the  other  was  that  he  could  jump. 

Riding  with  one  of  the  grooms  one  day,  with  good  foot- 
ing and  a  straight  stretch  ahead,  he  challenged  me  to  a 
little  competition  and  I  took  him  up.  That's  when  I  first 
learned  that  Colonel  could  really  run.  We  won  that  one 
"going  away" — with  as  much  daylight  between  the  two 
horses  as  the  length  of  a  long  golf  shot.  That's  when  trouble 
first  started,  for  I  liked  it  too  well,  and  grabbed  too  many 
occasions  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  his  speed.  He  liked  running 
and  came  to  associate  me  with  it.  I  don't  believe  he'd  ever 
had  many  chances  before  and  it  was  a  new  enjoyment  for 
him.  For  the  good  of  both  of  us,  there  was  probably  too 
much  of  it  as  things  turned  out. 

When  I  found  that  he  could  jump,  I  began  putting  him 
over  four-foot  post-and-rails.  For  a  while  this  was  thrilling 
sport.  Shortly,  however,  he  began  going  into  his  jumps  too 
fast.  I  turned  him  over  to  a  trainer  of  jumpers  to  slow 
down.  But  with  me  in  the  saddle,  he  was  soon  going  into 
them  too  fast  again  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
The  trainer  advised  me  to  quit  racing  him  if  I  wanted  to 
jump  him.  One  rather  cold  winter  day  I  was  riding  and 
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wearing  cotton  gloves.  No  horseman  should  ever  wear  cot- 
ton gloves  when  trying  to  handle  a  spirited  animal.  We  were 
cantering  along  and  galloped  past  an  automobile  that  was 
just  starting  up.  Pretty  soon  the  automobile  crept  up  and 
began  to  pass  us — but  didn't.  The  first  thing  I  knew  Colonel 
was  really  running  away. 

I'd  just  about  as  soon  have  been  sitting  on  a  keg  of  dyna- 
mite with  a  lit  fuse.  About  a  mile  ahead  there  was  a  concrete 
highway  and  I  began  wondering  what  would  happen  when 
we  hit  that.  We  were  running  parallel  to  an  open  sewer 
ditch.  I  took  a  chance  at  yanking  him  suddenly  into  a  pile 
of  loose  dirt.  He  stumbled  but  didn't  go  clear  down.  I  held 
onto  his  ears  to  keep  from  going  over  his  head,  and  when 
he  threw  his  head  up  to  start  running  again  I  slid  back  into 
the  saddle.  A  bridle  path  turned  off  to  the  right  straight 
up  a  hill,  and  the  dirt  pile  had  stopped  him  enough  so  that 
I  was  able  to  turn  him  up  the  trail.  The  hill  was  so  steep  that 
it  naturally  slowed  him  down  some.  I  kicked  him  in  the 
ribs  with  my  heels  to  try  and  fool  him  into  thinking  that 
he  was  running  at  my  desire  rather  than  his  own.  I  got 
him  back  to  the  stable  all  right  that  time — but  I'd  had  a 
mighty  close  call  just  the  same. 

In  Mississippi,  where  I  spend  each  January,  Colonel  has 
proved  to  be  a  perfectly  magnificent  hunting  horse.  There 
may  be  a  few  gullies  that  he  will  not  negotiate  so  quietly 
as  a  native  plantation  horse — but  with  that  possible  ex- 
ception, he  beats  anything  I've  ever  ridden  in  the  hunting 
field.  He's  awfully  tough  and  has  twice  gotten  me  out  of 
quicksand  on  his  own  power.  I  believe  I've  never  ridden 
another  horse  that  could  have  done  it.  He  even  became  calm 
to  gunfire.  I  recall  one  occasion  in  particular  when  I  was 
sitting  on  him  within  fifteen  feet  of  where  my  hunting  part- 
ner was  blazing  away  at  a  covey  of  quail.  No  horse  could 
have  shown  to  mind  it  less.  Once  at  a  field  trial  where  the 
dog  I  was  handling  stopped  on  point  and  birds  flushed 
wild,  before  ordering  the  dog  on,  {Continued  on  page  83) 
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n  several  rooms,  Elsie  de  Wolfe  has  embodied 
decoration  with  charm  not  always  to  be  found  in 
modern  decor.  The  neutral  tones  selected  for  this 
living  room:  Bright  accents  of  vivid  emerald  green 
found  in  the  lampshades;  furniture  arranged  without 
the  usual  stiltedness  of  "twin"  groupings;  the  plastic 
decoration  on  the  walls;  Dimitri  Bouchene's  painting 
as  a  focal  point  over  the  couch;  indirect  lighting  from 
niches;  the  addition  of  mirrors  and  crystal;  blond 
wood  furniture — all  present  decoration  from  an  en- 
larged and  artistic  viewpoint. 

In  the  silver,  blue,  and  crystal  bedroom,  also  Elsie 
de  Wolfe's,  a  feeling  of  peace  is  incorporated,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  conception  of  a  cloud  effect  which  begins 
with  the  deep  blue  of  the  carpet,  and  mounts  up  the 
walls,  where  it  gradually  fades  out  to  a  pale  silver 
sheen.  The  bedspreads  and  curtains  of  antique  silver 
satin  continue  this  feeling. 

The  distinguished  dining  room  opposite  by  Adrian 
shows  his  flare  for  effects  which  in  other  hands  might 
be  startling.  One  mirrored  wall  reflects  the  emerald 
green  of  the  others  and  the  ceiling.  The  same  color 
is  used  in  the  draperies.  A  black  floor,  sideboard  in 
black  made  to  fit  the  space,  and  harmonize  with  the 
Regency  chairs,  keeps  the  key  of  the  room  down. 
The  gray  rug  and  old  wallpaper  in  tones  of  gray  were 
used  to  lighten  this  effect  while  the  crystal  chande- 
lier, crystal  paper  weights  forming  an  unusual  center- 
piece, tole  tea  cans,  and  silver  urns  also  reflect  light. 
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A  striking  color  sckeme  in  Mack,  silver,  and  crystal  with  Japan  vogue  decorations  in 
grays  and  tones  of  orange  and  gold.    William  Lawrence  Bottomly,  architect,  decorator 
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SHOWN   ON   TWO  Paneling,  painted  white  glazed  with  turquoise,  forms  a  suitahle  back- 

PRECEDINS  PAGES  ground  for  the  old  Venetian  hlinds,  off-white  glazed  chintz  on  the 

built-in  sofa  and  handpainted  eggshell  satin  in  Chinoiserie  design. 

Correctly  scaled  furniture  and  decorative  accessories  add  much  interest 
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r  *  ■»,»  snow  high  I m i tla  in  his  quests  is  undoubtedly  the 
I  ambition  ol  ever}  ownei  ol  .1  pheasant  covert.  In  these 
days  they  can't  be  ton  high,  although  one  occasionally 
hears  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  craze  for  height  has 
grown  t"  -<ii  h  an  extreme  that  absurdity  has  been  reached 
on  some  estates  where  many  of  the  birds  are  definitely  out 
ol  shot  and  even  the  lower  ones  are  considerably  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  ordinary  shot.  Such  stands,  however, 
.ire  vcr\  tare  and  probably  depend  entirely  for  their  super- 
excellence  on  the  very  favourable  and  hilly  terrain  from 
w hu  h  the  hods  are  flushed. 

01  far  greater  interest  to  the  ordinary  shooting  man  is  the 
problem  of  showing  reasonably  high,  sporting  and  difficult 
shuts  out  of  a  low  lying  covert  situated  in  flat  country.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  difficulty  as  is  clearly 
proved  on  a  few  properties  where  much  careful  consideration 
and  thought  have  been  given  to  the  question  and  where  well- 
known  principles  have  been  adapted  to  the  varying  condi- 
tions at  each  individual  stand. 

There  are  three  essentials  which  must  be  considered, 
the  first  of  which,  though  known  to  nearly  everybody, 
is  frequently  ignored,  namely  that  birds  must  never 
be  driven  over  the  guns  out  of  the  covert  in 
which  they  live.  They  must  be  "blanked''  or 
gently   shepherded   out   of    their  home 
covert  into  another  one  and  then  driven 
back    over    the    guns    placed  be- 
tween the  two.  This  is  of  course 
a  platitude,  and  yet,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  pheas- 
ants driven  out  of  their 
own  covert  generally 
fly  back,  break  to 
one  side  or  at 
the  best  fly 
forward 
i  n  a 
most 


hesitant  and  reluctant  manner,  this  method, 
being  the  easiest,  is  frequently  adopted  by 
an  unimaginative  keeper. 

It  is  preferable  to  shepherd  the  birds 
on  their  feet  into  the  adjacent  covert 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  flush 
them  than  to  make  them  fly 
there,  but  this  is  often  diffi- 
cult if  the  ground  be- 
tween the  two  is  bare 
of  cover.  The  nec- 
esssary  cover, 
however,  is 
easily  and 
quickly 
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Directly  above,  high  pheasants  and  plenty  of  'em  at  Count  Wencltheim's  estate 
in  Hungary.     Left,  partridge  shooting  in  the  chalk  pits  at  Holhorougli.  Kc.it 
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grown  if  the  intervening  space  is  planted  with  cocksfoot 
grass  and  broom,  which,  if  planted  in  the  spring,  will  have 
grown  to  a  height  of  over  two  feet  by  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year,  ample  cover  for  the  purpose. 

If  there  is  no  small  covert  adjacent  to  the  home  covert 
into  which  to  shepherd  the  birds  and  flush  them  from,  a 
field  of  roots  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well,  for  all 
of  us  must  be  able  to  recall  at  one  time  or  another  many 
high  sporting  shots  at  pheasants  so  driven,  even  in  the 
flattest  of  country.  If  neither  a  small  copse  nor  a  suitable 
root  field  exists  and  the  birds  consequently  have  to  be 
flushed  from  the  wood  which  has  always  been  their  home, 
they  must  be  blanked  into  a  flushing  point  in  an  extremity 
of  the  wood  as  far  as  possible  from  the  feeding  rides  and 
then  driven  back  over  the  guns  placed  in  a  ride  or  in  small 
open  spaces  which  have  been  cleared  of  high  trees. 

It  is  more  often  than  not  the  practice  to  flush  pheasants 
and  drive  them  down  wind  over  the  guns,  as  by  doing  so  it 
is  considered  they  are  certain  to  fly  forward.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  misconception,  for  unless  it  is  blowing  really  hard, 
flushed  birds  will,  whatever  is  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
point  for  their  old  home,  the  direction  of  which  is  the  only 
factor  in  determining  their  flight.  Birds  do  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  prefer  to  fly  down  wind,  but  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees  to  it.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
observation  during  migration  when  birds  always  choose,  if 
they  can,  for  their  long  flights  a  wind  which  is  on  the  bow. 
Pheasants  will  also  "rocket"  much  more  quickly  and  fly 
higher  against  a  wind  than  with  it,  which  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  low  and  level  covers. 

The  second  essential  for  producing  high  pheasants  is  the 
construction  in  every  covert  of  a  well-designed  flushing 
point.  The  provision  of  these  is  very  rarely  seen,  most 
keepers  imagining  that  they  have  done  their  job  well  if 
pheasants  flush  all  over  the  wood,  or,  at  best,  if  they  are 
driven  into  and  flushed  out  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wood 
which  has  thick  undergrowth.  A  flushing  point  is  that  por- 
tion of  a  wood  into  which  all  the  pheasants  have  been  shep- 
herded— on  their  feet  if  possible — and  from  which  you 
propose  to  flush  them  and  send  them  over  the  guns.  If  these 
areas  are  properly  constructed,  pheasants  can  practically  be 
made  to  do  anything  which  the  keeper  wishes.  They  can  be 
flushed  in  exactly  the  right  numbers,  at  the  right  intervals, 
and  in  the  right  direction.  A  sweeping  assertion,  I  know,  but 
I  have  seen  it  done  frequently  by  the  comparatively  few 
who  thoroughly  understand  this  art. 

The  area  of  the  flushing  point  naturally  varies  with  the 
number  of  birds  it  is  proposed  to  collect  in  it,  but  a 
rough  guide  to  its  size  is  that  one  and  one  half  acres  is  ample 
for  1000  birds.  The  whole  area  of  the  flushing  point  should 
be  surrounded  with  a  thin  fence  of  two  or  three  rows  of 
snowberry  bushes.  Standard  trees  must  be  thinned  out 
drastically  so  that  the  ones  left  standing  are  at  least  ten 
yards  apart.  The  undergrowth  should  be  cleared  out  and  the 
space  replanted  with  Rhododendrons,  red  Dogwood,  Coton- 
easter,  Privet,  and  Lonicera  in  clumps  about  three  yards 
square  with  a  space  of  three  yards  between  each  of  them. 

A  prejudice  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  to  the  presence 
of  Rhododendrons  in  pheasant  coverts  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  hold  the  rain  excessively  and  consequently  drip  a  great 
deal.  However,  they  form  excellent  cover  for  the  birds  to 
squat  under,  and  as  pheasants  are  only  present  in  a  flushing 
point  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  this  objection  must  be 
ruled  out.  Cotoneaster  is  a  semi-evergreen  shrub  whose 
leaves  do  not  fall  until  February.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  four  feet,  makes  excellent  cover,  and  pheasants  love 
its  berries.  Lonicera  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  shrubs  for 
a  flushing  point.  It  is  a  creeping  Honeysuckle,  is  very  cheap 
to  buy,  grows  very  quickly  indeed,  and  is  the  only  plant  I 
know  that  will  grow  underneath  Beech  trees.  Ample  cover 
will  have  formed  in  three  years  to  make  a  perfect  flushing 


point  if  the  area  is  planted  with  this  easily  grown  shrub. 

An  artificial  flushing  point  can  be  constructed  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  by  making  clumps  out  of  heaps  of  cut 
wood  and  dead  branches  covered  over  with  bracken  and 
similar  undergrowth.  Where  the  standard  trees  are  Larch, 
the  lower  twigs  and  branches  should  be  cut  half  through  and 
then  bent  down  to  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  cone  whose 
apex  is  about  four  feet  high,  up  into  which  the  grass  soon 
grows  and  quickly  forms  an  ideal  squatting  place  for  birds. 
Excellent  cover  can  be  made  from  Yew  trees  if  they  are  cut 
through  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  about  three  feet 
from  the  base  and  then  carefully  pulled  over  until  they  are 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  tree  will  not  die  and  the  branches 
will  actually  take  root  and  make  fresh  growth  if  the  ends 
are  buried  in  the  ground,  thereby  forming  the  most  perfect 
cover  for  squatting  birds.  Any  trees  that  are  sufficiently 
supple  to  withstand  this  particular  kind  of  treatment  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  admirably. 

Artificial  clumps  should  not  be  made  so  thick  or  solid 
L  that  birds  cannot  escape  from  them  easily,  for  it  is 
essential  that  birds  should  be  expelled  from  them  as  silently 
as  possible  so  as  not  to  disturb  and  alarm  their  neighbours 
who  are  seeking  protection  in  adjacent  clumps. 

The  line  of  beaters  should  be  stopped  thirty  yards  from 
the  flushing  point,  and  only  the  head  keeper  and  a  few 
chosen  assistants  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
evacuating  the  clumps,  which  should  be  done  by  prodding 
them.  No  talking  should  be  allowed.  When  each  clump  has 
been  dealt  with,  the  line  of  beaters  should  advance  and  beat 
out  any  birds  that  have  escaped  detection.  Wire  netting  is 
very  valuable  for  guiding  the  pheasants  into  the  flushing 
point.  It  should  be  run  at  an  angle  from  the  two  inner 
corners  of  the  area  out  to  the  sides  of  the  covert.  The  flush- 
ing point  should  be  placed  about  fifty  yards  from  the  end 
of  the  wood  nearest  the  guns.  The  fringing  trees  at  the  end 
should  be  as  thick  and  dense  as  possible  so  that  the  birds 
cannot  go  through  them  but  must  rise  over  them. 

The  third  essential  for  high  birds  is  a  line  of  "silent  flush- 
ing stops"  and  a  line  of  "flaggers."  The  former  are  placed 
in  the  fringing  trees  quite  close  to  the  end  of  the  flushing 
point.  They  serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  birds 
running  out  of  the  flushing  area  and  secondly  of  making  the 
birds  "rocket"  the  moment  they  leave  it.  These  stops  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  a  stick  in  their  hands  and  should 
remain  absolutely  quiet  and  stationary  from  the  moment 
they  are  placed  in  position  at  the  commencement  of  the 
drive.  The  line  of  "flaggers"  should  be  placed  about  fifty 
yards  outside  the  cover  and  fifty  yards  or  more  in  front  of 
the  guns.  Their  function  is  to  flag  the  birds  up  higher  into 
the  air  and  are  well  worth  their  pay,  for  it  is  most  noticeable 
how  birds  will  start  to  rocket  as  soon  as  they  catch  sight  of 
them.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  their  turning  the  birds  back 
if  the  pheasants  are  being  driven  towards  their  old  home. 

Very  sporting  curling  shots  can  be  presented  to  the  guns 
if  the  birds  are  not  driven  out  of  the  flushing  point  straight 
towards  their  own  home.  If  they  are  driven  out  at  an  angle 
to  it,  on  rising  into  the  air  from  a  strange  cover,  they  will 
find  themselves  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  and  will  con- 
sequently turn  and  make  a  fresh  point  for  their  home  and  so 
curl  over  the  guns  below  them,  if  these  latter  have  been 
carefully  and  intelligently  placed.  Wind  plays  an  important 
part  in  attaining  curl,  the  ideal  being  when  it  is  blowing  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  a  line  joining  the 
flushing  point  and  the  home  covert.  Birds  can  be  made  to 
curl  out  of  the  lowest  covers  and  this  factor  will  more  than 
make  up  for  any  lack  of  great  height,  for  they  are  generally 
much  more  difficult  to  hit  than  the  highest  of  straight  flying 
rocketers.  All  sportsmen  will  attest  to  the  keen  thrill  derived 
from  the  success  of  a  shot  at  this  range.  The  points  which 
have  been  discussed  here  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  this  increasingly  popular  sport. 
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own  the  track  they  come,  clouds  of  dust  rising  behind 
them  into  the  broiling  August  afternoon,  chrome  wheels 
Hashing  in  the  sun.  drivers  hunched  forward  on  the  skeleton 
sulkies  until  they  seem  almost  on  the  horses'  quarters.  They 
flash  past  the  line  as  the  crowd  comes  to  its  feet  and  the 
first  heat  of  the  world's  greatest  trotting  classic  is  over.  For 
hours  the  crowd  has  been  milling  around  in  the  sun.  Other 
heats  have  been  run,  but  they  are  all  preliminary  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  gathering,  the  Hambletonian. 

\-  racing  classics  go,  and  make  no  mistake,  the  Hamble- 
tonian is  definitely  a  classic,  this  race  is  not  so  old.  The  last 
running  was  the  tenth  since  its  foundation  in  1924.  In  this 
year  the  Hambletonian  Society  was  formed  with  William  R. 
Wright,  late  master  of  Calumet  Farm,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
as  president.  Mr.  W  right's  brother-in-law,  H.  O.  Reno  of 
Chicago,  together  with  the  late  Joe  Markey,  a  turf  cor- 
respondent and  first  secretary  of  the  society,  are  credited 
with  originating  the  idea  of  presenting  a  rich  stake  annually 
in  memory  of  the  great  Hambletonian  10,  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  nearly  every  trotting  horse  campaigning  today. 

Although  the  original  plan  was  to  farm  the  race  out,  ac- 
cepting bids  from  any  of  the  tracks  on  the  Grand  Circuit, 
William  H.  Cane,  owner  of  the  Good  Time  Stable  and  the 
Good  Time  Track  at  Goshen,  has  been  the  successful  bidder 
since  1930,  and  the  race  has  now  become  so  well  established 
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there  that  it  will  probably  prove  a  permanent  fixture.  It  is  a 
fitting  place  for  the  Hambletonian  to  be  held,  for  only  four 
miles  away  at  Chester,  N.  Y.,  an  imposing  granite  shaft 
marks  the  burial  place  of  the  famous  Hambletonian  10,  and 
two  miles  further  on  a  fieldstone  and  plaque  mark  the  spot 
where  he  was  foaled  on  May  5,  1849.  Jonas  Seeley  bred  him 
from  the  Charles  Kent  mare  and  Abdullah  K.  Brother 
Seeley,  however,  failed  to  realize  what  he  had  wrought,  and 
was  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  colt  that  he  sold  him  for  $125 
and  threw  in  the  mare  as  part  of  the  bargain.  The  new 
owner,  William  Rysdyk,  was  evidently  a  man  of  much 
greater  perspicacity,  for  he  not  only  hung  on  to  the  colt, 
but  successfully  resisted  the  desire  to  join  the  great  gold 
rush  of  '49,  finding  his  fortune  with  much  less  effort  in  his 
own  back  yard,  or  rather  stable,  for  Hambletonian  10  earned 
over  $200,000  in  service  fees  alone.  To  the  memory  of  this 
great  horse  is  dedicated  the  present  classic. 

They  come  from  all  over  for  Hambletonian  week  at  Goshen 
— from  half  the  States  in  the  Union — to  gather  at  this  mile 
track  rimmed  in  by  hills,  to  sit  in  the  sweltering  August  sun 
as  the  races  go  on,  heat  after  heat,  or  to  wander  in  the  cool 
shaded  alleys  in  front  of  the  stables.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
turn  Goshen  into  a  carnival-country  fair  scene  to  attract 
the  crowds.  There  is  no  need  to.  No  debutantes  try  to  sell 
you  chances  on  lace  tablecloths;  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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RESIDENCE 
BLOOMFIELD  HILLS,  MICH. 


Tlie  garden  front  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  trie  duck  pond.  Designed  for  its  setting  on  a  slightly  elevated  part  of 
the   property,  the    informal   treatment   of   the   grounds   harmonizes   perfectly  with  the  irregular  lines  of  the  house 
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N  a  fof  DM1  article  in  Cointry  Life  I  tried  to  show 
the  infinite  diversity  of  British  foxhunting — from  the 
great  grasslands  of  the  Midlands  or  Shirt  -,  over  which 
hounds  can  race  in  almost  any  sort  of  weather,  fol- 
lowed by  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  people,  all 
superbly  mounted,  to  the  rough  hills,  dales,  and  moor- 
lands of  Wales,  where  a  "field"  of  half  a  dozen  have 
to  scramble  precariously  after  the  rough-coated,  slow, 
but  sure-scented  Welsh  hounds. 

In  this  article  I  want  to  describe  a  cub-hunting 
morning  in  a  southern  English  county.  It  is  far  re- 
moved in  distance  and  character  from  the  fashionable 
Shires.  It  is.  as  we  call  it,  a  provincial  fox-hunting 
country;  but  there  is  nothing  provincial  about  either 
the  Hunt  staff  or  the  hounds. 

The  former,  keen,  alert,  knowing  their  job  thor- 
oughly, are  wearing  last  year's  boots,  coats,  and 
breeches,  and  riding  ponies  of  a  polo  stamp;  for  not 
until  November  1st,  when  regular  hunting  opens,  will 
they  don  their  new  scarlet  coats,  boots,  and  breeches, 
and  bestride  their  hunters.  They  ride  ponies  until  then, 
because  they  are  easier  to  twist  and  turn  in  the  various 
processes  required  to  educate  young  hounds,  and  also 
because  the  ground,  still  hard  from  the  summer 
drought  and  full  of  great  cracks,  might  lame  the  big, 
heavy,  valuable  Hunt  horses  for  ever. 

The  hounds,  bred  from  some  of  the  best  stock  in 
England,  and  reared  in  a  kennel  with  one  hundred 
years  of  tradition  behind  it,  though  as  fast  on  the 
grass  as  any  pack  in  the  Midlands,  have  learned,  from 
hard  experience,  what  their  fellows  in  that  delectable 
region  have  never  known,  how  to  push  through  acres 
— square  miles  in  fact — of  thick  covert,  matted  and 
woven  like  a  carpet  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
thorns,  brambles,  and  knotted  bracken. 

There  are  two  packs — the  dogs  and  the  bitches.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  bitch  pack  at  this  writing. 


Sport  &  General 

It  is  mid-October,  but  the  leaves  are  scarcely  turned.  Our 
fall  is  later  than  yours,  and  the  full  glory  of  gold  and  russet 
woodland  tints — very  beautiful  in  this  particular  part  of 
England — is  not  seen  until  the  beginning  of  November. 
Incidentally,  we  never  talk  of  fall,  only  of  autumn;  we  sup- 
pose fall  to  be  an  Americanism.  There  we  are  quite  wrong. 
It  is  very  old  English,  and  still  lingers  as  an  appellation  in 
some  English  country  districts.  So  with  many  accents  and 
phrases  the  common  origin  is  apparent.  Listen  to  one  of  the 
older  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  write.  His  is 
no  harsh  cockney  voice,  nor  the  dreadful  mincing  "Oxford"' 
accent  of  some  modern  British  youths — so  rightly  derided 
in  the  United  States,  and  everywhere  else  where  heard.  "I 
reckon,"  he  says  in  his  slow  musical  south  country  drawl, 
"  'tis  going  to  be  turrible  wet  later  on.  You  doan  never  see 
a  sky  like  'ee  when  'tis  going  to  be  fine."  You  might  be 
listening  to  a  man  from  a  mountain  cabin  in  Yirginia.  But 
to  return  to  the  cub-hunt. 

It  is  a  pale,  rather  misty  day,  with  gleams  of  watery  sun 
every  now  and  then — very  still,  so  breezeless  that  one  can 
hear  distinctly  every  sound  of  the  countryside;  it  is  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  quietude  and  restful- 
ness.  It  is  perhaps  such  days  as  th's — repeated  over  one 
thousand  years  or  more — which  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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HISTORY 

of  the  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

X.  VERSAILLES:  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  FRANCE 


Versailles  about  1664 
ANTOINETTE  PERRETT 

In  the  history  ^of  country  estates  we  have  come  to  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  supremacy  of  Louis  XIV.  Iq, 
other  words,  we  have  come  to  Versailles.  Of  course,  at  pres-^ 
ent  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  this  great  depopulated,  un- 
animated  place  as  a  real  live  country  estate.  I  am  sure  that 
at  the  present  time  most  of  us  when  we  are  in  France  prefer 
the  smaller  estates,  the  chateaux,  manor  houses,  gentilhom- 
mieres,  and  farmsteads  that  represent  all  the  more  unob- 
trusive and  less  spectacular  episodes  of  country  living  during 
the  past  five  or  six  centuries. 

Versailles,  however,  occupies  an  altogether  unique  position 
and  has  been  of  preeminent  importance  in  the  life  of  country 
estates.  It  developed  and  crystallized  all  the  various  cultural 
tendencies  of  the  preceding  centuries.  It  dominated  the  social 
life  of  its  own  time.  And,  more  than  that,  it  has  had  an 
all-pervasive  influence  ever  since,  not  only  in  the  final  classic 
achievements  of  its  architectural  style,  in  the  Le  Notre 
genius  of  its  gardens,  great  waterworks  and  vast  flat  spaces, 
but  in  its  forms  of  etiquette  and  courtesy,  and  in  that  whole 
range  of  interests  that  makes  up  a  brilliant  world  of  society 
and  the  life  of  the  country  estate  as  we  understand  it  in  the 
fullest  social  sense  of  the  word. 

Versailles  in  the  beginning  was  a  hunting  lodge  of  Louis 
XIII's,  an  unpretentious  manor  house  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  Louis  XIII  had  built  it  in  1624  and  had  paid  for  it 
very  carefully  out  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  his  "small 
enjoyments,"  so  as  not  to  put  any  burden  on  the  public 
purse.  It  was  a  small  country  house  with  a  wing  on  each 
side,  built  of  brick  with  stone  facings.  It  had  a  high-pitched 
roof  and  sturdy  chimneys,  richly-ornamented  dormers,  and 
mullioned  and  transomed  windows  with  wide  panels  of 
brickwork  between  them,  such  as  we  see  in  Touraine 
chateaux,  Azay  Le  Rideau,  and  Chenonceanx  for  instance, 


only  the  panels  were  richly  decked  with  marble  portrait 
busts  on  elaborate  stone  brackets.  In  its  columned  portico 
and  flamboyant  pediment  over  the  main  central  entrance  it 
also  shows  the  Italianization  of  the  later  French  chateaux, 
but  curiously  -while  the  later  Italian  villas  seem  to  have 
strayed  from  the  sturdy  integrity  of  the  early  Tuscan  villas 
into  the  doubtful  realm  of  Italian  baroque,  in  the  Louis 
XIII  facade  at  Versailles  the  portico  and  pediment  seem  to 
have  been  welded  into  the  indigenous  French  character  with 
perfect  surety  of  taste  and  complete  oneness  of  spirit. 

The  French  Renaissance  chateaux  were  later  than  the 
Italian  Renaissance  villas  in  time  of  building.  The  best 
were  built  about  1550  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I  and  under 
his  stimulus  and  direction,  for  he  had  a  remarkable  genius 
for  gathering  great  artists  and  architects""  about  him.  Azay 
Le  Rideau  was  the  oldest  Touraine  chateau  and  was  built 
in  1524  by  Etienne  Rousseau  for  Berthelot,  a  financier  of 
Francis  I.  It  is  in  the  Loire  valley  with  the  river  Indre 
running  through  it  and  supplying  it  with  wide  moats  of  fresh 
water,  moats  so  wide,  in  fact,  that  we  should  call  them 
lagoons.  Chenonceaux  is  built  directly  over  the  river  Cher, 
which  it  spans  from  bank  to  bank  on  a  series  of  six  arches. 

Touraine  had  held  first  place  in  the  development  of 
country  estates  from  the  time  of  the  old  feudal  towers  and 
great  powerful  strongholds  to  the  time  of  the  more  elegant 
chateaux  of  the  French  Renaissance.  It  was  fairly  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  country  houses,  and  for  centuries  the 
Court  had  moved  among  these  pleasant  estates  along  the 
Loire.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  Court  migrated  towards  Paris  and  that  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  certain  great  nobles  began  to  establish 
themselves  on  estates  in  its  wide  environs. 

Louis  XIII  had  selected  the  location  at  Versailles  not  for 
any  special  state  reason,  not  because  of  any  strategic  ad- 
vantages or  beauty  of  location  but  simply  because  he  had 
grown  fond  of  the  village.  He  not  only  liked  to  come  there 
while  hunting,  but  used  to  stop  there  for  breakfast  on  his 
many  journeys  from  Paris  to  Saint-Germain  and  Fontaine- 
bleau  by  way  of  Palaiseau. 

Louis  XIV  paid  his  first  visit  to  Versailles  in  1651.  He 
was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  and  had  been  king  for 
eight  years.  He  had  come  to  hunt  in  the  woods  and  then 
had  had  supper  at  his  father's  chateau.  For  the  next  ten 
years,  Louis  XIV's  liking  for  the  place  increased  steadily 
but,  though  he  frequently  came  to  hunt,  he  did  little  in  the 
way  of  building  or  embellishment  until  1662.  From  1662  to 
1669  he  adorned  the  park  and  gave  magnificent  fetes  there. 
In  1669  he  decided  to  enlarge  the  chateau.  Le  Vau  was  the 
architect,  and  as  he  was  commanded  to  preserve  the  chateau 
of  Louis  XIII  intact,  he  solved  the  problem  by  filling  up 
the  moat  and  surrounding  the  chateau  on  three  sides  with 
new  and  splendid  buildings.  On  the  north  were  the  state 
apartments  of  the  king.  On  the  west  were  two  royal 
pavilions,  each  containing  three  salons,  and  joined  to  one 
another  by  a  grand  terrace.  On  the  south  were  the  state 
apartments  of  the  queen.  On  the  east  the  old  chateau  was 
enlarged  by  uniting  it  to  the  two  buildings  on  either  side 
of  the  royal  court,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIII 
and  in  which  he  had  kept  his  horses  and  lodged  his  servants. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  like  Louis  XIV  with  such  a 
dominating  ego  and  with  such  a  passion  for  building  and 
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.dieting,  tearing  down  and  .11 1 mil;  .i I i t*-.h.  should  have 
Always  m  i  ti| >til» >u^1  %  kept  I  In-  original  facade  of  his  father's 
chateau  ami  made  it  tin-  vei\  icntei  ul  the  palate  lie  also 
ihrayi  ictamcil  (he  otiginal  rooms  ft »r  his  very  own.  Here 
in  the  ver\  centci  w  i  In.  bedchamber,  with  the  hall  of  his 
gUtftb.  the  ante  i  h.nnhci  antl  the  grand  ante  t  hamher  mi 
mie  side,  ami  his  |>crsonal  cabinet  ami  the  cabinet!  nf  his 
wig--,  abates,  anil  jewel-,  together  with  his  personal  billiard 
rtHim  on  the  other. 

|  e  Vau  thetl  in  1  f » 7 0,  ami  I.ouis  engaged  Mansart,  the 
an  lutcit  who  had  made  a  ureal  success  of  the  Chateau  of 
Clagny,  which  the  king  hail  had  huijt  for  Madame  de 
Mtintespan  tat  the  i  "-t  "I  two  million  livres).  Together 
these  two  great  organizers  pushed  on  the  works  with  might 
antl  main  I'm  the  ne\t  twelve  years.  There  was  already  an 
army  id  painters,  sculptors,  marble-cutters,  antl  bronze  antl 
cupjHT  workers  engaged  in  decorating  the  state  apartments 
when  the  king  ordered  the  ureal  south  wing  to  be  erected 
for  the  primes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  anil  to  be  joined 
to  the  palace.  In  the  same  year,  the  grand  gallery,  now 
called  the  Galcric  ties  (daces  antl  which  completed  the 
western  facade,  was  commenced  antl  so  were  the  stables  tin 
the  Place  d  Amies.  Then  t  ame  the  Hotel  tie  la  Surinten- 
dance.  the  Hotel  de  la  t'hant ellerie,  the  Grand  Trianon, 
antl  the  I  Irand  I  'ommun. 

'The  king  enjoyed  planning  antl  constructing,  antl  there 
must  have  been  a  very  furor  of  activity  during  all  those 
years,  for  when  the  king  with  his  court  arrived  in  May, 
loSJ,  to  take  up  his  permanent  resilience  at  Versailles,  there 
were  still  30.000  men  and  0,000  horses  at  work.  After  that, 
work  was  commenced  anew  on  the  Orangery,  the  North 
Wing,  antl  finally  on  the  Chapel,  which  was  not  completed 
until  1710.  By  this  time  there  were  10,000  people  in  resi- 
dence at  Versailles,  antl  the  king  was  busy  building  himself 
something  smaller.  "  The  king,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "tired  of 
cost  anil  bustle,  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  like  some- 
thing little  and  solitary."  He  searched  all  around  Versailles 
for  some  place  to  satisfy  this  longing  for  retirement.  He 
examined  several  neighborhoods.  He  traversed  the  hills  near 
St.  Germain,  and  the  vast  plain  below  through  which  the 
Seine  winds.  He  was  pressed  to  fix  himself  at  Lucienne,  from 
which  the  view  was  enchanting,  but  he  replied  that  so  fine 
a  situation  would  ruin  him  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  any  expense.  He  finally  selected  Marly  in  a  deep  narrow 
valley,  completely  shut  in  and  inaccessible  because  of  its 
swamps.  Here  in  the  beginning  he  had  a  hermitage,  arranged 
for  sleeping  in  three  or  four  days  a  week,  from  Wednesday 
to  Saturday,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  with  accommodations 
for  a  dozen  courtiers  at  the  most.  Then  his  usual  imagination 
and  pas-ion  for  building  and  embellishment  reasserted  itself 


ami  the  king  spent  himself  and  some  twelve  million  dollars 
(by  the  old  gold  standard),  or  what  was  a  little  over  one 
tenth  the  tost  of  Versailles,  upon  Marly  and  was  able  to 
lodge  all  to  whom  he  wished  a  pay  special  attention.  In 
the  meantime  he  also  interested  himself  in  the  estates  of  his 
family  antl  relatives  and  friends.  He  had  provided  strut 
turally  for  his  legitimized  children.  As  for  the  widow  of  the 
poor  poel  Scarron,  who  became  his  second  wile,  he  had  not 
only  given  her  the  marquisate  of  Maintenon  and  her  hotel 
at  IK  Rue  de  Hons  Fnfants  a  dependency  at  Versailles 
being  an  absolute  essential  for  anyone  with  apartments  at 
court  but  had  given  her  St.  Cyr,  a  school  for  the  daughters 
of  poor  nobles,  which  had  a  yearly  income  of  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  livres  and  to  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  withdrew  almost  daily. 

All  this  building  at  Versailles,  however,  was  no  idle  pastime, 
no  mere  colossal  extravagance.  By  means  of  it  and  by  his 
own  social  genius,  Louis  XIV  completed  the  centralization 
of  power  conceived  by  Richelieu  and  furthered  by  Mazarin. 
Architecturally  the  building  was  no  mere  duplication  of 
former  romantic  styles.  It  was  no  mere  decline  of  Flemish 
barocco  influence,  no  mere  drawing  away  from  seventeenth 
century  Italian.  And,  moreover,  it  was  no  mere  pedantic 
return  to  classic  principles. 

Many  changes  were  introduced — the  elimination  of  steep 
roofs  and  elaborate  dormers  and  the  substitution  of  a  low 
third  story  in  the  fashion  of  seventeenth  century  Italian 
villas.  The  decorative  use  of  balustrading  tin  the  terraces 
and  about  the  flat  roofs  with  marble  vases.  The  marked  in- 
crease in  fenestration,  the  general  use  of  high  French  win- 
dows with  just  enough  wall  space  to  support  the  window 
arches  and  to  allow  for  the  pilasters  or  columns  between 
them.  The  exquisite  lightness  of  the  architrave  above  the 
main  story  windows,  with  its  happy  stressing  of  the  hori- 
zontal line.  The  rich  simplicity  of  the  stone  work.  The 
elegant  use  of  Ionic  detail.  The  buoyant  revival  of  classic 
sculpture.  The  splendid  unifying  and  consolidation  of  the 
general  design  with  its  magnificent  breadth.  All  these  estab- 
lished an  architectural  style  that  has  very  largely  affected 
not  only  architecture  but  the  modes  of  life  ever  since. 

In  this  history  of  country  estates,  we  shall  consider  Ver- 
sailles solely  as  a  pleasure  villa,  as  a  maison  de  plaisance. 
Consider,  however,  is  too  large  a  word.  Touch  upon  would 
be  better.  For  the  king's  enthusiasm  not  only  led  him  and 
his  court  into  many  pleasures  but  developed  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they,  too,  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
pleasures  of  country  life  and  the  entire  social  life  the  world 
over,  even  down  to  this  day. 

As  we  have  said,  Versailles  was  at  first  a  simple  hunting 
lodge,  and  hunting  always  held  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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Arcliglit,  bought  from  the  Irish  racing  stahle 
of  J.  T.  Rogers  for  $250,  eventually  reached 
a  value  of  $5,000.  Luna,  a  championship 
pony  of  1897  and  its  owner,  the  late  Lieut. 
Col.  E.  D.  Miller,  author  of  "Modern  Polo 
and  Fifty  Years  of  Sport."  As  captain  of 
the  Rughy  team,  "Ted"  Miller  rode  Luna 

Extreme  left,  Jenny  being  guided  on  the  line 
of  the  ball  by  Cecil  Childers,  oil  man  and 
dealer  in  polo  ponies.  Mr.  Childer  identi- 
fied the  foundling  h« 


ing  her  living  on  a  new  Mexico  race  trac 

whose  rider  contributed  a  number  of  winning  goals  in  the 
Open  Championship  of  1932.  She  was  a  fortunate  find  for 
more  than  one  player.  Her  name  is  Jenny.  Jenny  was  foaled 
on  the  Three  D.  Ranch  at  Electra,  Texas,  and  all  but  missed 
a  useful  career  in  polo.  In  fact,  many  a  fast  chukker  of  the 
last  few  years  would  have  passed  unhurried  had  not  a  cow- 
boy found  her  when  she  was  only  a  day  old,  barely  alive  and 
without  a  mother.  The  Dam,  in  some  way  had  strayed  into 
a  swamp  and  drowned.  The  cowboy  carried  the  orphan  to 
his  hut  and  there  for  a  number  of  weeks  nursed  the 
youngster  on  a  bottle.  Two  years  later  the  cowboy  was 
leaving  the  Waggoner  Ranch  and  Jenny  was  given  to  him 
as  a  gift.  The  foundling,  by  this  time,  was  well  nourished 
and  halter-broke  and  was  led  away  for  a  destination  known 
only  to  her  new  owner.  Two  years  passed  and  during 
that  time  Jenny's  travels  proved  to  be  distant.  When  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  four,  Cecil  Childers,  a  dealer  of 
Arlington,  happened  to  be  down  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  on 
his  annual  search  for  prospects  and  there  he  identified 
the  mare  earning  her  living  on  the  race  track.  Mr.  Childers 
was  impressed  with  Jenny's  performance  in  a  quarter  mile 
race  and  for  five  hundred  dollars  bought  her  as  a  potential 
polo  mount.  For  a  start  she  was  a  bit  of  a  disappointment. 
She  took  a  spiteful  dislike  to  her  new  trade  and  wouldn't  go 
anywhere  near  goal-posts  or  sideboards.  In  time,  however, 
after  persistent  schooling,  she  formed  a  liking  for  the  game 
and  willingly  followed  a  moving  ball.  At  the  end  of  a  sea- 
son's training  Jenny  was  shipped  to  Chicago  and  sold  to 
the  stable  of  Mr.  John  D.  Hertz.  The  price  was  eighteen 
hundred  dollars.  At  the  end  of  a  summer's  experience  on 
Long  Island  fields  the  mare  virtually  became  famous  and 


ling  he  once  gave  away  earn- 
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As  an  almost  unalterable  rule,  the  high-goal  polo  player 
/A  supports  his  rating  only  while  he  has  the  use  of  the 
outstanding  pony.  This  accessory  to  high-goal  polo, 
that  is,  the  pony  with  speed  and  handiness  in  reserve,  is 
scarce  and  much  in  demand.  For  example,  a  group  of  forty- 
two  were  walked  up  to  an  international  auction  a  few  years 
ago  and  easily  coaxed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars out  of  the  pockets  of  American  polo  players. 

On  that  occasion  each  pony  was  catalogued  with  the 
prestige  of  a  select  breeding  and  was  leaving  at  the  fall  of 
the  auctioneer's  hammer  an  ownership  that  was  more  or  less 
distinguished.  In  the  stern  realm  of  polo,  gems  of  horseflesh 
have  now  and  again  created  keen  bidding  at  international 
auction  without  this  benefit  of  parentage  or  ownership.  In- 
stances where  ponies  of  note  have  been  graduated  to  polo 
from  obscure  occupations  have  been  fairly  frequent;  indeed, 
many  ponies  are  now  following  the  ball  in  the  fast  competi- 
tion of  high-goal  polo  after  having  been  unfastened  from 
wagon  shafts.  Others  of  an  equally  good  reputation  have  had 
to  earn  their  oats  in  racing  of  a  humble  sort  before  their 
conversion  to  the  galloping  sport  of  the  polo  game. 

As  a  typical  example  there  is  the  case  of  a  Texas  mare 
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w.is  fret|iinitly  seen,  and  always  with  credit,  in  many  of  the 
tight  names  leading  up  to  the  ()|H'n  Championship  of  1932. 

Quality,  that  quintessence  of  choice  breeding,  will  show 
for  itself,  even  though  seen  under  the  unfavorable  guise  of 
ill  condition.  This  w.i^  profitably  illustrated  in  the  finding 
of  the  two  international  ponies.  Sugar  Babe  and  Hanseletta. 
a  pair  conspicuous  in  the  high-goal  events  of  the  early 
twenties.  These  ponies,  as  four-year-olds,  were  observed  on 
an  afternoon  of  December  1915  strolling  at  pasture  on  a 
farm  near  Aiken,  and  Aiken  of  all  the  world's  polo  centers* 
is  the  most  exposed  place  on  earth  as  a  hideaway  for  a 
thoroughbred  with  the  makings  of  a  polo  pony.  The  veteran 
dealer.  Mr.  Fred  Post,  saw  the  strangers.  He  knew  their 
value  and  induced  their  owner  to  part  with  them  for  a 
nominal  price.  Sugar  Babe  and  Hanseletta  were  schooled  at 
the  Post  Ranch  in  Aiken  and  sold  in  1916  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  Cochran.  From  there,  after  a  few  years  in  the  game, 
they  went  to  international  polo  with  a  combined  value  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Every  polo  player  who  has  fondled 
with  the  hope  of  owning  an  international  pony,  has,  at  one 
time  or  another  visited  the  Fost  Ranch  on  the  edge  of  East 
Williston  out  on  Long  Island.  Here  at  the  finish  of  each 
international  series,  players  of  an  ambitious  rating  are  of- 
fered a  collection  of  mounts  of  reputation.  It  was  here  in 
1928  that  all  known  records  for  the  sale  of  polo  ponies  were 
substantially  broken,  and  it  was  here  under  the  tent  at  East 
Williston.  amid  spirited  bidding,  that  an  aggregation  of 
Argentine  ponies  were  led  up  to  new  owners  for  a  total 
of  (276,100.  Earlier,  in  the  autumn  of  1926,  a  gathering  of 
players  paid  $ 13 5.000  for  thirty-five  ponies  at  the  Post 
Ranch  and  in  the  same  setting  the  string  of  the  Army-in- 
India  was  fancied  to  the  lavish  extent  of  SI 40,000. 

During  a  few  months  of  the  year  ponies  arrive  in  carload 
lots  at  the  Post  Ranch,  from  Wyoming,  Texas,  Mexico  and 
Canada  with  shipments  now  and  again  from  the  Argentine 
and  England.  These  apprentices  to  the  stick  and  ball  are 
schooled  to  twist  and  turn  and  sit  down  nimbly  on  their 
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hocks.  As  they  show  an  appreciable  response  to  handling, 
they  are  moved,  as  it  were,  to  the  top  of  the  class,  where 
in  individual  box  stalls  they  stand  ready  for  sale.  With  the 
aggressive  polo  which  is  sure  to  be  their  lot  if  they  take 
to  the  game  and  remain  on  Long  Island,  these  newcomers 
readily  become  used  to  the  exactions  of  the  sport  and  before 
they  are  many  weeks  older,  they  will  pass  you  on  the  high- 
way with  their  noses  in  the  air,  trim,  sophisticated  and  fussy, 
scanning  from  the  windows  of  their  Pullman  vans  all  the 
novelties  and  hazards  of  Long  Island  traffic. 

At  Westbury,  Godfrey  Preece  has,  for  many  years,  catered 
to  the  partial  needs  of  the  galloping  sport.  This  catering  is 
done  in  quarters  made  extremely  comfortable  for  horse  trad- 
ing. In  fact  for  the  horseman  the  surroundings  of  the  Preece 
establishment  have  an  almost  edifying  air,  so  much  so,  that 
if  you  do  not  own  a  polo  pony  when  you  get  inside  the 
yard,  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  visit  to  beguile  you  into 
being  willing  to  keep  a  dozen.  Bays  and  roans  and  chest- 
nuts and  grays,  all  adorned  in  gay  halters  and  polished 
hoofs,  are  led  from  a  dwelling  named  Egerton  House  and 
slowly  walked  for  the  inspection  of  the  buyer  around  the 
spacious  and  carefully  raked  yard.  Should  the  buyer  become 
bored  examining  teeth  and  tendons,  he  may  visit  a  lounge 
nearby  and  there  view  a  gallery  of  horse  portraiture  signed 
by  fashionable  artists. 

On  one  occasion,  while  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Preece 
found  a  pony  at  the  bargain  counter.  He  was  judging  at 
the  Society  Horse  Show  and  while  on  the  way  to  his  hotel 
from  the  show  grounds,  spied  what  appeared  to  be  a  thor- 
oughbred of  the  right  size  for  polo.  The  pony  was  being 
taken  into  a  contractor's  stable,  and  a  contractor's  stable, 
thought  Mr.  Preece,  wasn't  at  all  a  suitable  shelter  for  a 
clean  bred  pony.  Placing  a  monocle  in  his  experienced  eye 
he  followed  to  investigate  and  sure  enough,  his  distant  ap- 
praisement was  correct.  The  pony,  he  learned,  was  a  thor- 
oughbred by  Wrack  out  of  Clasher.  Mr.  Preece  bought  the 
mare  for  S3  50  and  named  her,  Wrack-em-up.  His  confidence 
was  rewarded  without  any  great  delay,  for  the  pony  after  a 
brief  schooling,  followed  by  a  season's  tuition  in  polo,  was 
sold  to  the  ex-internationalist.  Mr.  Watson  Webb,  at  a  price 
of  S3, 500 — rather  a  sizable  gain  in  value. 

Mr.  Preece's  inquisitive  eye  brought  handsome  profit 
in  at  least  one  other  deal  of  discovery.  Mr.  Preece,  however. 
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did  not  really  share  in  the  profits.  It  was  while  visit- 
ing the  Irish  racing  establishment  of  his  brother-in-law 
J.  T.  Rogers,  that  he  formed  a  good  opinion  of  a 
three-year-old  chestnut  mare  named  Arclight.  He  cabled 
his  judgment  to  Dr.  J.  Richards,  a  New  York  specialist, 
well  known  in  polo  circles  for  exercising  a  hobby  of  mak- 
ing thoroughbreds  useful  for  polo.  The  price  was  only  $250 
and  Dr.  Richards,  considering  Mr.  Preece's  opinion  sound, 
bought  and  imported  the  mare  and  entrusted  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  game  to  the  professional  hitter,  Cyril  Harrison. 
Arclight  shortly  changed  hands  and  became  the  property 
of  a  New  York  broker,  Mr.  George  Piperno.  Harrison,  the 
seven  goal  player,  continued  meanwhile  to  teach  the  mare, 
using  her  for  a  season  indoors  and  for  two  summers  outdoors. 
Arclight  steadily  improved  and  in  1930  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Byrnes  Macdonald.  The  price — $5,000.  Arclight  was  accom- 
panied into  Mr.  Macdonald's  stable  by  Tipling,  a  thorough- 
bred, whose  rise  in  value  was  also  of  the  meteoric  sort. 

In  1926  Cyril  Harrison  bought  Tipling  with  a  bid  of  $300 
at  the  Breeders'  Annual  sale  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The 
brown  four-year-old  son  of  Iron  Cross  and  Silver  Slipper 
took  amiably  to  polo  and  with  age  and  experience  became 
exceptionally  handy.  Four  years  after  changing  her  trade 
she  galloped  through  the  stiff  test  matches  and  tournaments 
of  1930,  guided  in  a  snaffle  bridle  and  for  this  facility  and 
mild  disposition  Mr.  Macdonald  paid  $5,000. 

Then,  as  an  example  of  slow  profits  for  the  purveyor  of 
polo  mounts,  the  very  strange  case  of  Scaramouche  is  worth 
recording,  simply  as  proof  that  some  ponies  take  years  to 
hit  anything  like  a  profitable  stride.  Mr.  Preece  gladly 
handed  over  $250  for  Scaramouche  to  a  dealer  in  Middle- 
burg,  Virginia.  It  was  true  that  Scaramouche  didn't  know 
the  appearance  of  a  polo  field  but  then,  for  that  matter, 
neither  did  many  other  ponies  before  entering  Egerton 
House.  In  breeding  alone,  however,  the  pony  seemed  more 
than  worth  the  price,  for  his  Sire,  Firestone,  had  been  raced 
with  considerable  success  by  Samuel  Hildreth.  Scaramouche 
hated  his  new  profession,  even  from  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
polo  field  and  even  after  a  year's  tactful  training  still  main- 
tained objections  to  the  sport.  Being  seemingly  useless  for 
the  requirements  of  the  game,  he  was  sold  as  a  cast-off  for 
$350  to  a  dealer  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  from  there, 
as  dealers  have  to  earn  a  living,  Scaramouche  was  deceit- 
fully sent  forth  to  carry  a  lady.  He  soon  proved  unsuited  as 
a  lady's  saddle  horse  and  was  promptly  returned  to  the 
dealer's  stable.  From  here,  for  a  time,  while  undergoing 
alterations  in  temperament,  his  identity  is  hidden. 

Mr.  Preece  was  standing  by  a  Meadow  Brook  field,  a 
few  years  later,  observing  a  match  between  the  Amer- 
ican Army  team  and  The  Army-in-India  four.  He  noticed 
in  one  period  that  the  American  Army  captain,  Major  Louie 
Beard,  was  beautifully  mounted.  His  pony,  which  seemed  to 
be  handling  with  a  charming  ease,  had  a  resemblance  to 
Scaramouche.  "But  no,"  thought  Mr.  Preece,  ruefully,  he 
surely  couldn't  be  admiring  the  rogue  which  had  given  stub- 
born responses  to  a  year's  costly  training.  When  the  bell 
rang,  Mr.  Preece  made  his  way  to  the  picket  line  for  a 
closer  inspection  and  there  to  his  amazement  he  identified 
Scaramouche,  breathing  heavily,  after  doing  well  in  the  best 
polo  of  the  season.  Scaramouche  was  then  the  property  of 
the  American  Polo  Defence  Committee  and  remained  so  until 
the  end  of  the  matches  when  he  was  offered  for  sale  and 
eagerly  bid  into  the  stable  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Whitney.  He  cost 
$3,500  and  proved  worth  the  money  by  carrying  his  owner 
through  five  seasons  of  fast  polo. 

In  Eastern  polo  George  Miller  of  San  Antonio  annually 
disposes  of  a  winter's  collection  of  Texas  ponies.  Mr.  Miller, 
at  one  time  owned  a  livery  stable  in  Austin.  In  1917,  with 


the  arrival  in  Austin  of  more  and  still  more  automobiles  he 
found  himself  being  pushed  out  of  business.  It  was  then  he 
decided  to  become  a  dealer  in  polo  mounts  and  equipping 
himself  with  a  Brownie  Camera,  headed  for  Northern 
grounds.  He  used  the  camera  at  the  first  opportunity  on  the 
sidelines  of  a  Mid-West  field,  taking  as  his  subjects  ap- 
proved polo  types.  On  his  return  to  Texas  he  bought  ponies 
comparable  with  the  photographs.  One  of  his  first  selections 
— a  gray  mare — was  unharnessed  for  $250  from  the  shafts 
of  a  rural  mail  wagon.  The  pony  was  far  too  sagacious  to 
stay  in  the  laborious  shafts  of  a  wagon  and  proved  it  by 
taking  readily  to  her  new  occupation.  After  a  few  months  of 
schooling  she  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Andrew  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  for  a  thousand  dollars.  The  pony  paid  for  itself 
over  and  over  again"  by  carrying  her  owner  in  twelve  years 
of  busy  polo.  Her  name  was  Silver  Cloud.  Mr.  Miller's  genius 
for  selecting  the  raw  material  of  the  sport  extends  also  to 
the  players.  Three  men  of  a  high  rating:  Cecil  Smith,  an 
ex-cowboy,  Rube  Williams,  an  ex-cowboy  and  Carl  Craw- 
ford, an  ex-amateur  boxer,  were  all  brought  into  the  stern 
game  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Polo  history  is  replete  with  rich  adventure  for  the  ponies 
which  have  been  able  to  ramble  and  turn  and  still  show 
an  agreement  to  pull  up  while  moving  at  top  speed.  From 
a  comparison  of  prices  the  high  class  mount  of  years  ago  was 
just  as  scarce  and  just  as  costly  as  is  the  exceptional  pony 
of  1936.  Starting  in  1897  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  E.  D.  Miller, 
the  author  of  Modern  Polo,  rode  in  every  one  of  five  winning 
Championship  matches  a  bay  mare  named  Luna.  And  Luna 
for  her  accomplishments  both  in  the  show  ring  and  the  polo 
field  was  regarded  as  the  most  competent  pony  of  her  day. 
Luna  had  a  two  years  separation  from  the  game  while  her 
owner  was  with  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa.  On  his 
return  to  England  the  mare  was  re-employed  and  kept  in 
the  saddle  for  two  more  years.  Her  distinctions  didn't  finish 
there.  On  her  retirement  to  the  paddocks  she  became  prized 
as  a  pillar  in  the  Stud  of  Sir  John  Baxter,  the  founder  of 
specialization  in  polo  breeding. 

In  1897  Col.  H.  F.  Fenwick,  a  noted  player  of  that  date, 
paid  $2,500  for  a  smart  pony — Jack-In-The-Box.  This  toy- 
fully  named  mount  had  actually  hauled  a  butcher's  cart 
around  the  streets  of  London  and  probably  never  would 
have  scuffed  the  turf  of  a  polo  field  had  not  an  Irish  dealer, 
Percy  Bullivant,  cast  an  excited  eye  on  the  pony  pulling  a 
load  of  beef  up  Ludgate  Hill.  Bullivant  paid  $100  to  free 
Jack-In-The-Box  from  the  butcher's  cart.  Col.  Miller  took 
possession  of  him  for  $600  and  from  there  for  $2,500  Col. 
Fenwick  rode  Jack-In-The-Box  into  the  then  ten  minute 
periods,  for  what  up  to  that  day  marked  a  record  price. 
Later  in  the  same  year  this  price  was  eclipsed  by  an  Irish 
pony  known  as  Sailor.  Sailor  startled  bidders  by  bringing 
$3,750  at  the  first  private  sale  of  polo  ponies  held  at  the 
Miller  Bro.,  Rugby  establishment.  Sailor's  buyer  was  Lord 
Kensington  whose  experiments  in  biology  gave  dogdom  the 
popular  Sealyham  terrier.  Sailor's  cost  however  did  not 
have  any  lasting  effect  on  the  market.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Foxhall  Keene  picked  up  a  faultless  mount — Kharki,  for  a 
sum  slightly  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Kharki  was  attached 
to  Mr.  Keene's  string  of  American  ponies,  then  carrying 
him  creditably  at  Hurlingham. 

In  the  odd  circumstances  which  brought  these  ponies  from 
the  bargain  counter  to  the  polo  field  the  luck  of  discovery 
was  bolstered  by  experience.  Each  pony  showed  a  balance 
in  movement  suited  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  strenuous 
sport  and  in  each  instance  it  took  "a  good  eye  for  a  horse" 
to  see  this  requisite  of  speed  and  obedience.  Then  followed 
the  years  of  careful  training  to  fit  them  for  the  demands  of 
high-goal  polo. 
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Special  yachtsman's  table  arranged  by  Gump's  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, featuring  Yacht  Challengers.     Gahriel  Moulin  photo 


From  Gump's  and  the  Goldern  Gate  comes  this  table  ar- 
rangement which  will  suit  any  yachtsman  "down  to  the 
deck."  The  cloth  has  anchors  to  remind  one  of  the  sea, 
centerpiece  is  silver  ships  dancing  over  the  waves  and  the 
glasses  also  show  their  nautical  tendency  but  the  piece  de 
resistance  is  the  plates  which  are  all  of  famous  racing  yachts 
of  the  Challenger  series.  Right  above:  The  vapor-proof  flash- 
light assures  you  of  a  strong  beam  when  it  is  most  needed. 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch.  Left:  From  Bausch  and  Lomb  come 
these  7X,  35  binoculars,  the  glass  that  has  been  a  favorite 
with  yachtsmen  for  years.  Right:  Abercrombie  and  Fitch 
offer  their  latest  contribution  to  the  sea-going  host — a  cock- 
tail flag.  Flying  from  the  mast-head  or  cross-tree,  it  means 
that  drinks  are  being  served.  Flown  with  glass  upside 
down  it  means — "No  liquor  on  board.  Who  has  a  drink?" 


6S 


F.  M.  Demarest 


ammaclier  >5chlemmer  make  up  these 
breakfast  sets  with  your  burgee  or  pri- 
vate signal  to  order.  They  also  have  the 
red  Cellophane  mats,  blue  linen  napkins 
and  boned  handle  flat  silver.  Brennig's 
Own,  Inc.,  now  offer,  plus  their  matches, 
cigarettes  and  playing  cards,  paper 
plates,  cups,  and  napkins  all  marked 
with  the  owner's  club  or  private  signal. 
A  half  globe  or  Seg-Aiap,  as  it  is  called, 
is  an  example  of  one  way  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  a  yachting  cruise. 
It  is  made  up  to  order.  Courtesy  of  the 
Sporting  Gallery  and  Bookshop 


Above:  \^hite  guest  towels  with  red 
ships,  Alosse.  Also  pillow  slips  to 
anchor  you  to  slumberland;  a  de- 
lightful and  clever  bedspread  with 
weathervane  motif,  Alaison  de 
Linge.  Large  towels,  Leron.  Alosse's 
bathing   beauty   on   a   bath  towel 
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/  \  \i  \mcrican  sportsman 
who  reads  at  .ill  will  find  here  or 
there  references  to  John  Stuart 
Skinner,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
twenty  years  ago  in  Nov  Vork 
and  Boston  to  pick  up  thi*  early 
volumes  of  the  '"Turf  Register" 
which  he  founded  in  1S20  and 
continued  to  publish  for  six  years. 
Once  1  had  the  complete  set  with 
the  exception  of  volume  XIV  and 
was  indeed  proud.  So  as  to  do 
something  of  value  for  the  readers 
of  the  future.  I  determined  to 
have  an  index  prepared  of  all  the 
engravings  as  Sir  W  alter  Gilbey 
had  done  for  the  engravings  of 
the  English  sporting  magazines. 
But  fate  was  against  me.  In  a  fire 
at  Lord  vale  the  office  was  burned 
and  all  the  work  of  my  secretary 
together  with  the  fourteen  vol- 
umes themselves  were  destroyed. 
This  disaster  only  whetted  my 
appetite  and  slowly  but  surely  I 
began  to  collect  the  Registers 
again  and  I  was  also  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  a  full  set  of  "The 
American  Farmer"  founded  by 
Mr.  Skinner  in  1819. 

The  more  I  sought,  the  keener  I  became.  I  advertised  in 
the  "Baltimore  Sun."  made  two  special  trips  to  that  city, 
picked  up  a  few  odd  volumes  of  the  Register  at  the  old 
second-hand  book  stores,  and  was  in  correspondence  with 
Francis  Barnum  Culver,  author  of  Blooded  Horses  of  Co- 
lonial Days.  In  spite  of  all  this,  I  was  still  unable  to  carry 
on  the  Skinner  line. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  such  a  great  American  as  John 
Stuart  Skinner,  who  today  is  one  of  the  great  literary  names 
of  which  Baltimore  is  proud,  could  have  passed  away  leaving 
no  trace:  and  I  was  at  fault  eight  or  ten  years  until  I  met 
the  present  Pierre  Lorillard  at  Saratoga  Springs  a  few  sum- 
mers ago.  He  presented  me  with  his  entire  collection  of  the 
volumes  of  the  "New  York  Sportsman,"  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Times."  and  the  "Turf  Field  and  Farm."  They  came  to 
Lordvale  by  express,  thirty  or  forty  volumes,  great  tomes, 
beautifully  bound  in  half  leather,  a  foot-and-a-half  high  and 
eleven  inches  wide. 

In  the  1884  volume  of  the  "Turf  Field  and  Farm"  I  ran 
across  an  article  signed  "F.G.S."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  series  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Sportsman";  and 
as  I  continued.  I  found  the  recollections  extended  into  forty- 
four  different  chapters.  There  were  also  many  other  items 
on  sport  in  this  publication  signed  by  the  same  initials. 

F.G.S.  Who  was  he?  In  one  of  the  chapters  I  found  the 

Right.  Colonel  Frederick  Gustavns  Skinner,  protege  of 
Lafayette,  and  Sporting  Editor  of  the    Turf  Field  and 
Farm."  Far  right,  John  S.  Skinner,  founder  of  the 
American  Turf  R  egistcr  and  Sporting  Magazine" 


Frederick  Stuart  fireene  standing  heside  his  son, 
I  ruin  is  rhornton  (  irecne,  mounted  on  Drill  Master 


initials  H.G.I),  mentioned,  so  I 
wrote  my  old  friend,  II.  Rozicr 
Dulany  of  Oakley  Plantation,  in 
the  Piedmont  Valley.  From  him 
I  received  this  charming  letter: 

"Vour  letter  of  June  IS  with 
c  lipping  carried  me  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  we  had  more 
play  and  less  work,  and  life  was 
much  simpler  and  more  enjoyable. 
I     \£  "Answering  your  question  from 

*  j^A     memory,  would  state  thai  I  G.S. 

P  ^Hft  was  Colonel   Frederick  Skinner, 

Bj  '«!  *     Editor  of  the  Turf  Field  and 
^4     Farm;  G.H.I),  was  Henry  Graf- 
|l  \  ton  Dulany  known  as'Hal  :  GAV. 

^By  yfF     WM  George  Whiting,  and  K.I). 
jam  wa-<  my  cognomen  in  those  days. 

'  Here  was  a  trace!  I  at  once 

wrote  John  L.  O'Connor,  the  Sage 
of  Schuylerville,  about  the  Colo- 
nel Skinner  articles  which  I  felt 
should  be  published  in  book  form, 
as  they  would  make  a  most  wel- 
come addition  to  every  sports- 
man's library. 

John  Stuart  Skinner  was  not 
only  a  faithful  government  of- 
ficial but  a  great  citizen,  a  sports- 
man, and  a  real  horseman,  for  at 
the  approach  of  the  British  forces 
upon  Washington  he  rode  ninety 
miles  in  the  night  and  was  the 
first  to  announce  to  the  U.  S. 
Government  the  march  of  the 
British  forces  upon  that  city.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Daniel 
Webster;  was  in  correspondence  with  Coke  of  Norfolk,  the 
great  English  agriculturist,  and  at  one  of  the  Holkham  sheep 
shearings  was  highly  complimented  by  Thomas  William 
Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  his  publication  of  "The  Amer- 
ican Farmer." 

He  imported  the  best  specimens  of  the  herds  and  flocks  to 
America,  and  was  considered  the  authority  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  who  voted  him  three  costly  pieces  of  plate,  while  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  gave  him  by  unanimous 
vote  its  large  medal  which  was  made  of  pure  native  gold. 
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Lafayette  on  his  triumphal  tour  of  America  in  1824, 
through  his  personal  regard  for  his  old  comrade,  Colonel 
"Jack"  Stuart,  became  a  firm  friend  of  the  latter's  brother- 
in-law,  John  Stuart  Skinner.  The  latter  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  great  Frenchman  to  the  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati under  the  very  canvas  where  Washington  and  Lafayette 
had  shared  their  frugal  meals  together.  The  Marquis,  we 
learn,  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Skinner  that  he  selected  him 
as  agent  to  manage  the  20,000-acre  grant  of  land  voted  him 
by  Congress  which  was  located  in  Florida.  This  trust  was 
retained  through  life  and  was  performed  with  great  fidelity. 

Mr.  Skinner's  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  He  visited  the 
Adamses  of  Boston;  was  an  honored  guest  at  the  leading 
county  fairs.  Speaking  of  a  trip  South  he  wrote, 

"A  long  intended  flying  visit  to  the  good  old  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland — a  land  of  good  hominy,  good  oysters,  good 
ducks,  good  mutton,  good  men,  and  what  is  more,  gentle- 
men." 

"At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  Mr. 
Skinner  allowed  his  boy,  Frederick  Gustavus  Skinner,  to  sail 
with  him  on  the  Brandywine  which  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Morris,  a  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  and  on  the  memorable  voyage  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  midshipmen  Maury  and  Farragut  who  later 
made  naval  history.  While  in  France  young  Skinner  was  a 
ward  of  the  Marquis  at  La  Grange  for  a  number  of  years." 

In  Colonel  Skinner's  "Reminiscences"  I  found  the  most 
vivid  and  interesting  description  of  sport  with  horse  and 
hound  in  France  that  one  could  possibly  imagine,  for  only 
a  few  of  us  here  in  America  appreciate  how  keen  the  French 
sportsmen  were  on  hunting  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
establishments.  Nimrod,  in  describing  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's 
kennels  and  hounds  stated, 

"His  establishment  at  Chantilly  almost  exceeds  belief.  Of 
staghounds  he  had  seventy  couple,  of  boarhounds,  eighty; 
of  roebuck  hounds,  sixty;  total  two  hundred  and  ten  couple 
in  his  kennels.  Of  hunters  he  had  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  carriage  horses  and  hacks.  At  his  death  there  were 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  servants  on  the  books,  receiving 
monthly  pay;  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  in  the 
kennels  and  stables  alone." 

Fifty  years  after  Colonel  Skinner's  stay  at  La  Grange  he 
returned  to  France  taking  with  him  his  grandson,  Frederick 
Stuart  Greene,  then  eight  years  old,  and  placed  him  with 
Lafayette's  grandchildren  at  a  French  boarding  school. 
Colonel  Greene  later  returned  to  America  and  is  now  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  Commissioner  of  Division  of 
Canals,  Highways,  Engineering,  and  Public  Buildings. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  sporting  pilgrimage  to  visit  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Greene  at  Rensselaersville,  N.  Y.  Entering 
the  big  living,  room  at  the  camp  Mrs.  Greene  showed  me 
an  exquisite  high  mahogany  writing  desk  on  which  John 
Stuart  Skinner,  founder  of  "The  American  Farmer"  and 
founder  and  editor  of  the  "Turf  Register,"  had,  with  un- 
wearied pen,  written  those  editorials  and  pages  which 
spurred  the  lover  and  tiller  of  the  soil  and  breeder  of  blood 
horses  on  to  greater  activity  and  more  solid  success. 

I  also  saw  an  interesting  letter  from  Daniel  Webster  writ- 
ten to  John  S.  Skinner  in  1840.  Closing  were  the  words, 
"With  the  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  your 
valuable  labors,  I  am, 

dr.  Sir, 
your  obedient  Servant, 
Dan'l.  Webster." 
I  sat  at  the  famous  writer's  desk  and  noticed  hanging  on 
the  opposite  wall  the  great  cavalry  saber  presented  to  Colo- 
nel Skinner  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  blade  was 
thirty-eight  inches  long  and  surely  made  from  Damascus 
steel.  On  another  wall  was  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Frederick 
Skinner  in  his  Southern  uniform. 

The  silver  on  the  dinner  table  was  unusual  and  in  the 
center  of  the  table  was  an  exquisite  salver  with  a  most 
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racsimi  lc  of  the  wrapper  used  for  the  first  nine  mon  tidy  issues  of 
tkc    American  Turf  and  Sporting  Magazine."  The  color  was  blue 

intricately  designed  border  in  repousse,  showing  rose  blos- 
soms, daisies,  and  forget-me-nots.  The  salver  stood  on  three 
legs,  each  made  to  represent  the  cloven  foot  of  a  sheep.  In 
the  center,  within  the  scroll,  was  the  following  inscription: 
"Premium  to  J.  S.  S.  for  Shepherdess.  May,  1822,"  which 
shows  that  Mr.  Skinner's  wife  was  as  successful  in  livestock 
as  her  iamous  husband. 

After  dinner  I  was  shown  a  very  interesting  relic,  an 
exquisite  leather  brief-case,  beautifully  embossed  with  gold 
border,  lined  with  watered  silk,  arranged  with  leaves  to 
separate  the  writing  paper,  with  an  inner  pocket  for  private 
papers.  This  case  could  be  securely  fastened  by  a  gold- 
plated  and  chased  lock  which  when  closed  held  the  flap  in 
place.  The  keyhole  of  the  lock,  rather  than  being  round  for 
a  regular  key,  was  triangular  which  made  the  picking  of 
the  lock  very  difficult.  Across  the  front  of  the  case  tooled 
in  gold  was  the  following  legend: 

"To  Frederick  G.  Skinner  from  his  paternal  friend, 
Lafayette." 

In  October,  1932,  John  L.  O'Connor  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled, "What's  Bred  in  the  Bone,"  telling  of  the  splendid 
work  of  gentlemen  riders  in  the  steeplechase  events  at  Sara- 
toga that  summer.  He  also  stated  that  he  found  on  the 
Jockey  Board  listed  together  with  Mr.  Bostwick  and  Mr. 
McKinney  a  name  new  to  him,  that  of  F.  T.  Greene.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  met  Colonel  Greene  in  the  shade  of  the 
paddock  and  while  they  were  chatting  a  lithe,  red-headed 
lad  in  racing  colors  joined  them,  and  the  Colonel  presented 
his  son,  Thornton,  who  that  day  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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Before  1914,  with  the  fertile  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  her  possession,  Ger- 
many s  vineyards  covered  almost  three 
hundred  thousand  acres.  Today,  with  a 
quarter  of  her  former  fertile  acreage  back 
in  France's  possession,  Germany  stiil 
produces  some  of  the  finest  white  wines 
in  the  world — her  Hocks  and  Moselles. 
At  the  top  of  the  page,  with  a  village 
nestling  in  the  valley,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle  looking  down  from  the  hill, 
are  the  vineyards  of  Traben-Trabach  on 
the  Mosel  River.  At  the  right  the  work- 
ers set  out  for  the  day's  work  in  the 
vineyards.  First  the  girls,  to  gather  the 
grapes  from  the  vine  into  their  wooden 
buckets;  then  the  men  with  their  elon- 
gated barrels  strapped  to  their  backs, 
ready  to  carry  the  grapes  back  to  the 
mammoth  barrels  in  which  they  are 
taken  to  the  village.  Directly  above,  one 
of  the  girls  empties  her  full  bucket  into 
the  long  barrel.  A  few  buckets  more  and 
then  a  trip  back  to  the  barrel  wagon. 


At  the  upper  left,  the  workers  pause 
from  their  labors  in  the  vineyards  of 
Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine  while  the  pho- 
tographer snaps  a  picture.  The  pipe 
seems  to  be  as  essential  to  the  men  as 
their  barrel  on  their  back.  At  the  left, 
the  last  stage  before  the  trip  to  the 
village.  The  tremendous  barrels  are 
firmly  anchored  with  chains  to  the 
wagon  frame,  and  one  of  the  girls 
presses  down  the  grapes  as  they  are 
emptied  from  the  men's  containers.  We 
can't  vouch  for  the  girl's  feet,  but  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  they  are  bare! 
Directly  above,  one  of  the  workers 
pauses  for  breakfast  in  the  vineyard. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  breakfast  with- 
out a  glass  of  wine?  He  knows  it's 
good;  he  made  it  himself,  and  saw  it 
grow  from  the  grape  on  the  vine  to  the 
smooth  liquid  flowing  from  the  jug. 
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What  is  this  thing  called  Bouquet  ? 


Gardenia?  * . .  Lilac? , . .  No  —  Saazer 

hops  blossoms!  Pride  of  old  Bohemia.  . . 
delightfully  aromatic  .  .  .  delicately  elu- 
sive. They  come  to  us  baled  in  linen  so 
their  fragrance  cannot  escape.  No 
wonder  they  cost  six  times  as  much  as 
domestic  hops!  They're  worth  it.  Skillful 
brewing  extracts  their  goodness.  Result 
—  over  the  foam  in  each  glass  of  Bud- 
weiser  hovers  an  exquisite  bouquet  that 
is  as  delightful  to  the  sense  of  smell  as 
Budweiser  to  the  sense  of  taste.  Thanks 
to  these  Saazer  hops  . . .  plus  fine  barley 
...plus  skill  and  experience. ..only  Bud- 
weiser has  the  Budweiser  bouquet  and 
only  Budweiser  tastes  like  Budweiser! 


ftfHisre5 

Vn      DRINK  / 

Budweiser 


FOR  FIVE  DAYS 


1NUIUSII    lUStM   ■   »t.  IOUII 

You  will  want  the 
Budweiser  flavor 
thereafter 


NEVER  SWEIT  •  NEVER  SYRUPY 
ALWAYS   UNIFORM    •    ALWAYS  DISTINCTIVE 


Order  a  carton  for  your 
home-NO  DEPOSIT  RE- 
QUIRED —  Be  prepared 
to  entertain  your  guests. 


When  is  a  beer  more  than  beer?  When 
it's  a  welcome  companion — when  its  mel- 
low friendliness  makes  new  friends  good 
friends... and  old  friends  better  friends.  To 
offer  your  guests  beer  is  simple  hospitality 
.  .  .  but  to  offer  them  Budweiser  is  a  gra- 
cious compliment. 


Budweiser 

TASTES      LIKE  BUDWEISER 
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ove,  Deatnce,  a  mare 
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orning  Glory 


The  colts  here  are  thinking  about  sugar  instead  of  bucking 


TRAINING  THE 


DEMING 
WHEELER 


The  proper  foundation  for  the  training  of  any  young  horse, 
whether  it  be  for  polo,  jumping,  racing,  or  hacking,  is  good  man- 
ners, and  these  are  taught  from  birth. 
By  the  time  the  foals  have  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  carry 
a  rider  they  have  been  taught  the  harmlessness  of  hackamores  and 
saddles,  and  also  trailers  and  other  farm  paraphernalia,  so  the  rider 
has  merely  a  new  lesson  to  teach  an  animal  already  confident  and 
unafraid.  Half  the  battle  has  been  won. 

It  is  considered  inexcusable  ever  to  allow  a  horse  to  buck,  so  just 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  unexpected  fright  the  colt  is  saddled 
and  led  over  hills  and  through  brush  trails,  and  if  a  few  yelping  dogs 
are  allowed  to  follow,  it  will  not  be  many  days  before  the  most  ner- 
vous animal  becomes  too  bored  to  shy  at  the  unexpected  flushing 
of  quail,  or  the  bounding  of  deer  through  the  brush. 

This  leading  period  is  quite  important,  and  a  person  experienced 
in  the  use  of  the  hackamore  should  be  in  charge,  while  the  colt  is 
taught  to  rate  with  the  lightest  touch  and  jog  smoothly  to  the 
rhythm  of  an  older  horse  already  perfectly  trained.  At  this  age  the 
influence  of  older  horses  is  very  apparent,  and  any  of  the  colts  on 
the  ranch  that  are  difficult  to  catch,  quarrelsome,  or  bad  mannered, 
are  isolated.  Consequently  the  colt  herd  is  amusingly  friendly,  and 
only  dangerous  through  its  desire  to  crowd  and  nuzzle. 

Undoubtedly  the  hardy  Westerner  who  believes  in  digging  in  spurs 
to  "take  the  buck  out  of  an  animal"  would  be  consumed  with  mirth 
at  our  process  of  mounting.  Swinging  gently  aboard,  the  rider  then 
reaches  forward  to  feed  a  lump  of  sugar  to  his  equine  friend,  and 
then  dismounts.  After  repetition  the  animal  is  most  happy  to  stand 
quietly  for  mounting,  and  the  riding  process  has  begun.  Then,  with 
a  hackamore,  the  colt  is  ridden  around  the  corrals,  taught  to  back, 
and — with  the  help  of  leg  aids — to  turn  right  and  lejt.  At  this  early 
stage  the  colts  are  taught  to  open  and  close  gates  properly,  the  rider 
opening  the  gate  and  backing  the  colt  through,  and  closing  it  with- 
out the  latch  ever  leaving  his  hand. 

Horses  have  won  trail  classes  for  their  ability  to  do  this  quickly 
and  gracefully,  but  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  handling 
of  the  gate  that  is  important,  but  showing  the  young  things  that 
duties  must  be  performed  quickly  and  accurately,  which  makes  future 
training  simpler.  It  may  take  several  hours  of  patient  effort  to  teach 
the  gate-opening  process,  but  this  early  lesson  in  control  gives  the 
rider  permanent  psychological  supremacy. 

Mr.  Earl  Hopping,  Senior,  one-time  Judge  of  the  National  Polo 
Pony  Show  remarked  as  he  dismounted  from  a  gangly-looking  colt  of 
our  training,  "I  thought  he  had  a  false  mouth  'till  I  played  him.  Just 
how  do  you  get  the  balance  and  the  mouth?"  "Just  jogging,"  was  the 
answer — "just  jogging,  and  in  a  hackamore." 

A  "walk"  is  an  extended  gait,  as  is  a  gallop.  A  "jog"  is  a  collected 
gait,  as  is  a  canter, — so  a  horse  to  do  everything  correctly  at  the  slow 
gaits  must  have  balance,  and  a  polo  pony  ever  to  handle  itself  with 
safety  has  to  have  balance.  The  most  ungraceful  colt  can  acquire 
nimbleness  through  patient  jogging,  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  over 
trails  both  rough  and  smooth.  And  all  the  time  the  process  of  mouth- 
ing and  biting  can  be  taking  place. 

Starting  with  a  hackamore,  the  colt  is  taught  by  gentle  manipulation 
to  bend  at  the  pole  and  duck  the  chin.  In  the  meantime  the  jogging 
has  caused  the  withers  to  raise,  and  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders  are 
in  a  correct  position  to  stop  at  the  slightest  pressure,  and  to  balance 
back  on  the  hind  legs.  If  this  process  is  given  time  to  become  a  habit, 
no  martingale  need  be  used,  and  the  pony  will  always  instinctively 
stop  and  pivot  from  the  hind  legs,  and  the  head  and  ears  will  not  be 
sitting  in  one's  lap,  but  ducked  as  they  should  be. 

When  all  the  rough  training  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  colt  can 
perform  perfectly  at  speed,  the  mouth  is  still  tender  and  untouched, 
so  the  processes  are  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  "Tom  Thumb — - 
Weymouth"  bit.  If  this  bit  is  carried  for  several  months  or  a  year 
before  the  hackamore  is  discarded,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  develop- 
ing tongue-lollers,  or  cold-jawed  open  mouths.  The  colt  must  do  every- 
thing correctly  in  the  bit  before  the  hackamore  is  removed,  and  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  unruliness — even  in  an  older  horse,  the  hackamore 
should  be  put  on  again. 

Eventually,  you  have  the  proverbial  "Mouth  of  Silk."  Ponies  are 
often  accused  of  bad  mouths,  and  forced  to  carry  horrible,  severe  bits, 
when  the  secret  of  their  inability  to  perform  is  not  mouth,  but  train- 
ing. How  can  a  pony  stop  or  turn  at  speed  when  he  hasn't  been  taught 
balance?  If  he  is  taught  to  turn  without  ruining  his  mouth  in  the 
process,  so  much  the  better.  If  correctly  poised  without  a  martingale, 
why  put  on  a  rigging  which  might  prevent  a  natural  balance,  and 
which  is  so  often  the  cause  of  bad  tendons  in  front. 

If  after  all  this,  the  colt  cannot  play  polo  or  jump  fences,  or  chase 
cattle, — or  whatever  his  owner  wants  him  to  do — he  just  hasn't  the 
intelligence  to  learn  anything,  except  perchance  tearing  around  a  race 
track;  and  even  at  racing  some  brains  are  needed  to  break  quickly 
from  the  gate.  The  American  horse  is  unexcelled  in  breeding,  and  if  we 
are  unable  to  compete  with  England  and  the  Argentine  in  turning  out 
perfectly  trained  polo  ponies,  it  is  because  we  lack  knowledge  and 
patience  to  train  and  put  them  in  the  game.  Equal  care  must  be  taken 
in  putting  them  in  the  game,  but  that  is  a  story  in  itself. 
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HUtor)  «>f  tlu- 
country  »  ni .11. 

L  rank  umonu  (he  pleasures  nl 
{•  kini;  At  I  hi*  Inn.-  the  lountry 
about  I'.u  i «  i  ■■  .1  Ktr.it  K.ttnr 
Irsriu'  The  king  and  prime* 
luted  in  the  woods  ami  |>ai  ks  nl 
•ivnilc  of  Mails,  Meudon,  in 
«•  forests  nl  St  (icrm.iin,  r'nn- 
Intblrau,  and  Vituenncs,  in  (he 
lin  nl  St.  1  >cin-.,  in  tin-  Hnis  de 
pulni;n«'.  at  Choisy,  < 'haul illy , 
Mnpirimc,  Kamhouillct,  St.  I.e- 
r,  and  so  on.  Ihcrc  were  many 
u-  roads,  which  differed  inc.it  ly 
>m  t hi-  poor  roads  in  the  rest  nl 
MDCr,  l«>  make  this  hunting  ai;rcc- 
le.  Then-  wi  n'  magnificent  hunts 
all  kinds  with  everyone  attend 
J.  It  would  bo  almost  impossible 
vie  in  splendor  with  the  Hashing 
rtei;e  that  used  t<>  sweep  In-hind 
king  especially  during  a  stag 
nt.  It  was  magnificent. 
The  whole  service  w  is  very  cf- 
iently  organized  under  Mi>nsieur 
la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  for 
nny  years  the  grand  huntsman, 
id  even  more  so  under  his  succes- 
ar,  the  Tomte  de  I'oulouse.  I'nder 
»  grand  huntsman  were  the  cap- 
In-general  of  the  toils,  the  grand 
lister  of  the  wolf  hounds  and  the 
land  falconer.  The  captain  of  the 
lis.  as  an  example  of  tlu-  way  the 
[iole  service  was  arranged,  had 
ider  him  eight  lieutenants,  eight 
ntlemen  of  the  hunt,  four  whip- 
rrs-in.  six  valets  of  the  hounds, 
ihl  guards  of  the  gray  hounds, 
•enty  archers,  sixteen  guards  of 
€  toils,  fifteen  hunters  and 
tigers,  and  forty  dogs.  It  was  the 
ity  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
ils,  moreover,  to  take  in  the  toils 
at  were  in  all  the  forests  of 
•ance — stags,  deer,  boars,  foxes, 
id  other  animals  to  restock  the 
irks  of  the  royal  palaces.  As  for 
e  chase  itself  it  was  composed  of 
ti  main  divisions:  the  hunting 
id  the  shooting.  Under  the  first 
me  the  chase  of  the  stag,  the  roe- 
ick,  the  fallow-deer,  the  wild 
>ar,  the  wolf,  the  hare,  and  the 
x.  Under  the  second  came  the 
ooting  of  small  game,  divided 
to  the  chase  with  the  pointers, 
e  chase  with  the  setters  and  the 
lase  with  the  beagles.  Then  there 
is  the  falconry  with  the  spaniels 
id  with  hawks,  gerfalcons  and 
rcelets.  Order  was  important. 
The  king's  stables  were  organ- 
fd  in  the  same  efficient  and  mag- 
ficent  manner.  They  were  under 
e  grand  equerry  of  France  and  he 
id  under  him  the  equerry  of  the 
neat  Stables  and  Monsieur  le 
■emier,  as  the  equerry  of  the  Lit- 
:  Stables,  was  called.  Besides 
ere  were  gentlemen  of  the  horse, 
ate  sword  bearers,  thirty  heralds 
arms,  pursuivants  at  arms,  train- 
■arers.  cloak  bearers,  forty-six 
iges  with  their  governor  and  tu- 
r,  forty-six  foot  valets,  number- 
ss  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
reive  trumpeters,  twelve  haut 
>ys,  eight  fife-players,  drums, 
»rnets,  couriers,  tailors,  saddlers, 
irness-makers.  doctors,  veteri- 
iry  surgeons,  etc. 


The  (  neat  Stables  and  the  Utile 
Stables  n*  fur  their  buildings 
were  concerned  were  of  equal  si/.c 
They  hail  bn-u  built,  us  we  have 
said,  by  Mansart  from  In?1'  to 
l(>N2,  with  semi-t  in  ul.u  facades 
llauked  by  wines  with  pavilions 
and  sui  rounded  eat  h  l>\  live  <  our! 
s.nds  on  eilhei  side  nl  (lie  spat  iotis 
Avenue  de  Paris. 

The  (iieat  Stables  had  the  riding 
horses,  \inong  them  were  many 
from  (he  stud  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  others  from  Italy  and  Har- 
barry,  which  His  Majesty  had  for 
Ins  own  use  in  time  of  war.  There 
were  also  one  hundred  very  fine 
English  hunters.  In  fact,  when 
James  II  of  England  was  an  exile 
in  France  and  first  saw  them,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
many  beautiful  English  horses  to- 
gether before. 

The  carriage  horses  were  in  the 
Little  Stables,  and  in  1712  the  king 
had  there  twenty-five  beautiful 
teams  of  ten  horses  each.  Among 
them  were  the  black  horses  of 
Spain,  the  bays  of  Krandebourg, 
the  dappled  grays  from  the  stud 
of  the  Comte  d'Oldenbourg,  the 
spotted  horses  of  Poland,  all  in 
white  bridles  with  red  ribbons.  The 
Little  Stables  also  contained  the 
carriages,  caleehes,  sedan-chairs 
and  the  wheel  chairs  for  the  park. 
Attached  to  their  service  were  three 
equerries,  thirty-two  pages,  fifteen 
foot-valets,  twenty  equerries,  who 
followed  the  king  when  he  went  in 
a  coach,  not  to  mention  the  many 
grooms,  coachmen,  postilions,  and 
porters.  In  fact,  the  Mercure  Gal- 
ant  in  1686  reports  that  the  am- 
bassadors  of  Siam  in  visiting  the 
stables  remarked  that  there  were 
few  sovereigns  in  Europe  who  could 
boast  of  as  many  officials  in  their 
entire  households  as  the  king  of 
France  had  in  his  stables  alone. 

Here  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  a  household  of  any  man  of 
quality  had  to  have  at  least  sev- 
enty-five persons,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  Sieur  Audiger  in  1692. 
Stables  could  not  possibly  be  de- 
cently maintained  without  at  least 
fourteen  carriage  horses,  making 
two  teams.  Sixteen  saddle  horses 
were  the  least  Monsieur  could  get 
along  with,  with  seven  carriage 
horses  and  four  saddle  horses  for 
Madame  s  own  use. 

Thirteen  years  before  this  reck- 
oning, Madame  de  Maintenon,  like 
the  careful  housekeeper  that  she 
was,  drew  up  a  strictly  economical 
budget  for  her  sister-in-law,  who 
was  not  rich.  The  essentials  were 
three  women,  four  lackeys,  two 
men-servants,  two  coachmen,  which 
necessitated  an  expenditure  of 
twelve  thousand  livres  exclusive  of 
the  upkeep  of  two  coaches. 

A  simple  councillor  in  1675  kept 
one  secretary,  one  master  of  the 
horse,  two  men-servants,  a  porter, 
a  house-steward,  a  pantler,  a  cook, 
two  pages,  six  lackeys,  two  coach- 
men, two  postilions,  two  footmen, 
four  grooms,  and  in  addition,  to 
wait  upon  his  wife,  two  maids,  a 
lady's  maid,  and  four  women-serv- 
ants— an  impressive  retinue. 

Monsieur  de  Pontchartrain  kept 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  servants, 
and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 


AUTOMATIC    HEAT  AND 

AIR  CONDITIONING 


IN  SUMMER 
COOL 
HEALTHFUL  AIR 


IN  WINTER 
AIR. CONDITIONED 
WARMTH 


If  you  have  been  wailing  for 
practical  equipment  before  pro- 
\  iding  yourself  with  the  comforts 
of  air  conditioning,  (hen  you  need 
wait  no  longer. 

For  years,  the  Herman  Nelson 
organization  has  specialized  in 
(lie  solution  of  air-conditioning 
problems.  Herman  Nelson  equip- 
ment has  been  standard  in  our 
schools  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  This  method  has  been 

accepted  throughout  the  world  as 
a  standard  of  efficiency  and  prac- 
ticability. 

The  full  value  of  this  vast  and 
intensive  pioneering  experience  is 
now  being  concentrated  upon  the 
production  of  a  complete  line  of 
automatic  heat  and  air-condition- 
ing equipment  for  the  modern 
home — scientifically  designed  and 
sufficiently  diversified  to  meet 
every  individual  requirement.  It 
is  made  available  to  you  through 
carefully  selected  distributors. 

Feel  free  to  consult  the  dis- 
tributor nearest  you,  without  ob- 
ligation. And  remember  it  may 
be  costing  you  more  to  do  without 
complete  automatic  heat  and  air 
conditioning  than  to  enjoy  its 
advantages. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  PRODUCTS 

to  meet  every  individual 
requirement 


Self-Contained  Summer 
Air-Conditioner 


*  hi  Burning 
Air-Condi  t  ioning 
Kurn;i«e 


Oil  Burning  Boiler 


Coal  Burning 
Air-Condi  l  ioning 


if 


Con*ernion  Oil  Burner 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

//  you  cannot  locate  your  distributor  easily,  urite  us 
Jor  details  of  a  new  and  complete  automatic  heat  and  air- 
conditioning  service  that  has  been  created  for  you. 


mmw  nELson 

^duiomatic  7/eat  and  ^/fir  Conditioning 

GENERAL    OFFICES    AND    FACTORIES    AT    MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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ft) nx  wcie  lodged  in  the  Unti  l 

\l  M  I  >      I'M      I    gle.lt     1 1«  >t  ill' ,  ,|i 

mu.    iii>tiirn<ri  pull  it  in  hla 

■yrutccnth  *  rutin  \  in  the  Vi 
,u|  Id  i-i  \  nt  I' i  mut,  where  I 
vr  found  these  figures,  it  win  a 
I  nl  »ihi.iI  obligation  to  keep  i 
ril.il'li'  .ii  ins  «'i  people  I  m  u 
th  *u»  h  a  huge  stall,  lie  was  di- 
ved I  man  so  nothing  would  in 
Ct  a  valet  tn  In  mg  in  .i  meal  or 
's  m  ini  tn  light  .(  Ini'  In  the 
tfiue  ot  the  house  stew. ml,  .i 
ansicui  de  Marquis  with  .i  house 
|o(  servants  would  sunpU  have 
go  without  Ins  dinner  Madame 

S'Mgnc  tells  how  one  nl  her 
iff  preferred  to  he  turned  out  of 
*  h«»»se  lather  than  help  in  the 
ynuking  when  he  had  not  heen 
jputcd  to  do  so.  \s  a  i  ule,  how  - 
Mr,  servants  mu  i  eeded  eat  h  other 
m\  father  to  sun  in  the  serviee  of 
Mnaster  and  h  s  i  luldren. 
These  households  were  very  ex- 
risive  and  living  at  court  was  e\  en 
are  so.  As  Saint  Simon  says,  the 
ig  liked  splendor,  magnilu  cm  e, 
■  profusion  in  everything.  You 
iased  him  if  you  shone  through 
k  brilliancy  of  your  houses,  your 
ithes.  youi  table,  \  mir  equipages, 
Ur  glittering  liveries,  splendid 
nrs.  gilded  carriages,  and  a  blaze 
color  and  pomp.  He  liked  to  be 
grounded  with  life  and  go.  He 
ed  everything  on  a  grand  scale 
a  spent  much  time  and  thought 
nn  organization.  He  was  posi- 
|ely  rigorous  in  matters  of  dis- 
lline  and  had  an  eye  for  the  small- 
I  detail.  Nothing  es«  aped  him.  He 
t  only  knew  every  face  at  court 
t  also  the  faces  that  were  not 
we.  When  he  reviewed  his  guards, 

inspected  them  man  by  man. 
mge.ui  tells  us  that  in  so  doing 

was  in  many  instances  more 
rere  than  a  commissary. 
His  guards  were  certainly  on  a 
knd  military  footing  and  fairly 
fed  the  courts  of  Versailles  not 
ly  with  themselves  and  their 
krehings  and  drills  but  with  a 
ize  of  color  and  a  dazzle  of  gold 
n  silver,  with  scintillating  flashes 
Bights  and  a  confusing  myriad  of 
Sections,  with  continual  whirl- 
B  to  and  fro. 

[These  guards  consisted  of  the 
Ditary  household.  La  Maison 
llitaire.  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
bg's  bodyguard.  The  military 
usehold  was  composed  of  cavalry 
A  infantry.  The  cavalry  consist- 
of  four  superb  companies  called 
i  blue  companies  from  the  color 
their  uniforms,  four  companies 
i?endarmes  and  light  horse,  called 
'  red  companies.  Then  came  the 
ly  musketeers,  the  black  musket- 
s.  and  the  mounted  grenadiers, 
te  infantry  was  made  up  of  two 
ciments  of  French  and  Swiss 
irds. 

The  king's  immediate  person  was 
itected  by  no  less  than  four  com- 
nies  of  bodyguards,  by  twenty- 
e  guards  of  the  halberd,  by  the 
nt-Suisses,  by  fifty  guards  of  the 
te,  by  the  company  of  provost- 
ards  and  by  one  hundred  gentle- 
m  of  the  battle-ax. 
When  the  king  issued  in  his  car- 
ge  to  go  to  Paris  or  to  Fontaine- 
?au.  as  we  learn  from  Taine's  The 
icient  Regime,  the  spectacle  was 


inagniln  cut  I  here  were  (our  t ruin 
peter*  in  front  and  lour  behind. 
The  Swiss  guard*  were  on  one  side 
mid  the  French  guards  on  the  other, 
foiming  a  line  as  lai  a  tin  s  >  mild 
reai  Ii  I  he  <  ml  Suisse  ,  man  lied 
ahead  o|  the  horsemen  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  sixteenth  century, 
wearing  halberd,  ruff,  plumed  hat 
and  the  ample  party-mlored  striped 
doublet.  Alongside  of  these  were 
the  provost  guards  with  s(  ai  let  l.u 
ings  ami  gold  lings  and  companies 
nl  yeomanry,  bristling  with  gold 
and  silver.  The  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous corps,  the  trumpeters  and  the 

musicians,  covered  with  gold  and 

silvei  l.u  e,  were  dazzling  to  behold. 
The  kettledrum  suspended  at  the 
saddle-bow  was  oven  barged  with 
painted  and  gilded  ornaments.  'The 
Negro  cymbal  player  resembled 
the  sultan  of  a  fairy-tale  Behind 
the  carriage  and  alongside  of  it 
trotted  the  bodyguards  with  swords 
and  carbines,  wearing  red  breeches, 
high  black  boots  and  blue  coals 
laced  with  silver,  all  of  them  un- 
questionably gentlemen. 

And  this  description  is  important 
because  it  illustrates  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  ambitions  of  the  time. 
Poor  roads  and  heavy  lumbering 
coaches  and  caleches  there  might 
have  been  without  springs  or  proper 
protection  from  the  weather,  but 
such  discomforts  could  be  easily 
overlooked  as  long  as  the  coach  was 
lined  with  velvet  and  drawn  by  six 
Imrses,  with  at  least  three  or  four 
lackeys  on  the  footboards,  and  as 
long  as  it  was  attended  as  it  bumped 
along  the  streets  by  a  bevy  of  servi- 
tors. A  rich  and  colorful  entourage, 
in  other  words,  was  one  of  those  so- 
cial necessities,  for  which  every 
sacrifice  was  heroically  made. 

Autumn  risliing 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

efficient  channels  of  discharge  in 
the  lower  fields  all  the  rain  which 
fell  took  some  time  to  percolate  to 
the  rivers.  Even  if  during  Septem- 
ber a  dry  period  did  intervene,  its 
effects  were  much  less  severely  felt 
than  in  later  years  when  all  the 
water  found  a  much  speedier  course 
to  the  sea. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury a  number  of  comparatively 
dry  autumns  were  experienced  and 
these  served  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  of  the  stock  of  au- 
tumn salmon.  The  decrease  in  the 
catch  was  certainly  noticed  but  it 
was  ascribed  to  lack  of  water  rather 
than  to  lack  of  fish.  It  did  become 
apparent,  however,  in  some  years 
when  there  was  a  reasonable 
amount  of  water  that  the  quantity 
of  fish  was  deficient,  but  again  this 
was  merely  recorded  as  a  normal 
variation  to  be  expected. 

During  the  years  of  the  war  more 
important  matters  claimed  atten- 
tion, but  thereafter  it  was  quite 
clear  that  a  serious  decline  had  al- 
ready taken  place  and  that  it  could 
not  by  any  means  be  described  as 
merely  a  natural  fluctuation. 

At  the  same  time  spring  salmon 
had  increased  in  a  really  remark- 
able manner.  Beats  which  in  for- 
mer years  had  scarcely  been  worth 


Louis  XVI  Canape 


A  charming  piece  acquired  by  Sloane  from  the  Chateau 
d'Ktampcs  ...  admired  for  its  extreme  delicacy  of  line 
and  graceful  proportions.  Upholstered  in  soft  old-rose 
velvet  .  .  .  *800.  Four  Centuries  Shop. 
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SBHH  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  47TH  •  NIW  YORK  ■nCBBBBSHHI 
WASHINGTON,    0.    C.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    BEVERLY    HILLS,  CALIF. 


Out?  of  the  new  suites  . . .  styled 
by  Kimbel . .  .  charmingly  livable 
.  .  and  awaiting  your  early  inspection. 


HOTEL  I 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  61st  STREET 

<At  the  <Pank  s— .  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD    H.  CRANDALL 


PRESIDENT 


A  V 


1  I.  .ivy  blue  linen  from  Rodier  forms  flic  halter 
neck  dress  with  separate  cape  and  small  hag  to 
match.  \\  illi  it  is  worn  a  white,  red  and  blue 
Rodier  linen  hlouse  which  is  beautifully  designed. 
De  Salle.  (  i  nter:  Hand-knitted  swagger  coat  from 
Mrs.  Franklin,  Inc.,  in  brown  and  white.  Bath- 
iny  suit  of  the  dressmaker  type  in  navy  with 
gaudy  red,  yellow,  and  green  flowers.   Jane  Engel 


/ 


DRAWINGS  BY  DORA 


Yacht  Club  burgee  or  priva 
signals   for   your   crystal  cJ 
links.  Abercrombie  and  FiU, 
A  stop  watch  from  J ules  Raci 
and    Co.   is   a   Gallet  ;-je« 
Yacht  timer  in  a  practical 
waterproof    case.     Bags  fro' 
The  Tailored  Woman  in  r. 
and    blue    sailcloth    or  \\\\ 
leather  and  orange  linen.  Gd 
cork    shoes    of   knitted  yan 
Peck  and  Peck.  .Marine  mot 
decorate  this  dinner  robe  whi 
comes  from  Henri  Bendel,  Ii 


ugimt,  liKW 


COUNTKY  I.II'i: 


HI 


1  Ihiu'  mil  il  I. ili'  hi  i  Ik  i  i  it  *  1 1  m.I 
K(kvrli>|H*il  nun  mi 

Lirt  di"1   •»»«"•  fix    i:  I  pring 

Bp,  Ami  when  no  p1  mg  salmon 
Ll  |  v  ,  t  been  wn,  il  lu'i  .imr  .it 
Ljt  worth  while  in  hsh  on  i lie 
luiui'  ni  i'i  >  i  i"n  >  1 1 \  i  iii  lung  our 

!two.  Imi  uli  nl.ill\  some  owncis 
ther  tiH>k  i  mill  1 1 ■  llii'iiiM-kf  foi 
iVillK  ■»••'»  k I  I  lll'll   \\  llll   Will)  Il  \ 

jjtynl  tn  In-  Irom  spring  salmon 
jtrrnK  mil  l"1  iliii"  Ii.imhi; 
Lou^ht  about  .1  ticmcndous  im- 

lOVTnMMlt.     I'ltCX  .    lloWCU'l  ,  l|lllll' 

Lf Hooked  iln'  impioxcmrnl  which 

Lf  Ml  least  as  meat  ill  iilllfl  watei  ■ 
here  ii"  attempt  had  been  made 
L  assist  n.ituic  or  tn  i  icatc  .i  run 
I  fish  o(  .i  diUctcnt  l\  pe  I"  that 
liu  h  already  existed. 

Consci|ueut  upon  t In*  spring  iin- 
ruvrnirni  mil  -n  much  notice  was 
[ken  of  the  autumn  failure.  I'eo- 
|e  were  content  in  the  later  part 
f  the  \  i  mi  In  m»  nut  and  i  alt  li 
hat  was  only  a  liat  lion  of  the 
Inner  ha  i;  but  in  a  few  years  even 
us  fraction  declined  in  many 
vers  almost  to  /em. 

It  was  nn  i  \i  optional  catastrophe 
meting  onl\  a  \  ear  or  two  or  mn- 
ned  to  a  few  rivers  or  a  section  of 
■  country.  It  was  a  general  coti- 
llion that  had  Urn  gradually 
neloping  and  thai  had  suddenly 
Niched  its  completion.  Rivers  like 
ie  Spey,  Deveron,  and  Dee  men- 
oned  above,  and  others  such  as 
ie  Tay  and  North  l-'.sk,  for  in- 
ance,  found  themselves  almost 
itirely  without  autumn  salmon 
ther  during  the  legal  season  or 
Iter  it  had  closed.  Some  anglers, 
ispired  perhaps  more  by  hope 
un  knowledge,  thought  that  the 
in  was  postponed  rather  than  de- 
rayed  and  that,  if  only  they  had 

longer  opportunity  of  fishing, 
ley  would  ultimately  find  the  fish 
hich  so  completely  eluded  them. 

One  river  alone  held  out  from 
le  general  debacle.  That  was  the 
weed  where  in  former  years 
iring  angling  was  negligible  but 
here  the  autumn  fishing  was 
rtong  the  best  in  the  whole  of  the 
iuntry.  The  autumn  fish  started 
i  come  from  the  sea  at  the  usual 
me  in  August  and  they  continued 
>  run  long  after  most  in  other 
vers  were  in  fresh  water.  In  the 
lajority  of  districts  angling  ceased 
i  either  the  fifteenth  or  thirtieth 
f  October,  but  in  the  Tweed  it 
as  allowed  to  continue  until  the 
id  of  November. 

The  spring  salmon  in  the  Tweed 
icreased  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
ther  river  and  this  brought  about 

material  change  in  the  autumn 
shing.  In  former  years  autumn 
ilmon  were  caught  almost  exclu- 
vely  and  even  in  November  many 
f  these  might  be  so  fresh  from  the 
?a  that  they  still  carried  that  out- 
ard  manifestation  of  their  recent 
larine  residence,  the  sea  lice,  on 
ie  surface  of  their  skin.  Now  as 
ell  as  the  clean  autumn  fish  many 
ery  stale  spring  fish  are  taken  in 
le  closing  months  of  the  season. 
*wing  to  their  long  residence  in 
'esh  water  these  are  very  much 
ut  of  condition  and-as  most  of  the 
arly  salmon  spawn  about  the  end 
f  October,  some  of  those  which 
ave  already  spawned  and  are  on 


then  wa\  hat  k  to  the  sea  .in- 
hooked  in  November.  I  he  fresh 
run  autumn  salmon  do  not  spawn 
until  January,  r'chruafy,  or  even  in 
extreme  t  ascs  Man  h. 

Signs  have  existed  last  year,  and 
perhaps  more  particularly  this 
year,  that  the  run  of  autumn  sal- 
mon may  be  im  leasing  to  some 
slight  extent  in  certain  districts.  It 
may  be  merely  a  slight  fluctuation 
from  the  minimum  or  it  may  be  (he 
beginning  of  a  real  revival.  Time 
alone  will  tell.  If  it  be  a  revival,  it 
will  be  welcomed  only  if  there  be 
not  a  concurrent  decline  in  the 
number  of  spring  salmon. 

The  salmon  population  of  a 
river  is  limited  not  by  the  number 
of  adult  salmon  which  can  exist  in 
it  but  by  the  number  of  fry  and 
parr  which  the  food  supply  will 
support  continuously  year  after 
year.  This,  therefore,  sets  a  limit 
to  the  concurrent  development  of 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  races, 
if  separate  races  they  be.  Fortu- 
nately in  the  larger  rivers,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Tweed, 
the  separate  runs  spawn  in  different 
parts  of  the  waterway.  The  early 
fish  go  farthest,  the  summer  fish  to 
the  mid-reaches,  and  the  autumn 
salmon  to  the  lower  and  lower  mid- 
dle spawning  grounds.  Thus  the 
resulting  fry  have  different  parts  of 
the  river  in  which  to  feed. 

The  ideal  arrangement  is  un- 
doubtedly to  have  all  three  runs  of 
fish,  but  if  choice  had  to  be  made 
few  anglers  would  willingly  ex- 
change spring  fish  for  even  the  best 
of  the  autumn  run.  It  is  a  man's  job 
to  go  out  and  fish  in  the  gales,  the 
snow,  and  the  rain  of  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year;  frost  may  be 
ex  isperating  as  well  as  exhilarating 
if  it  freezes  the  line  in  the  rod  rings. 
However,  angling  then  has  a  charm 
of  its  own  and  the  fish  are  most 
certainly  well  worth  catching.  In 
April  and  May,  the  very  best  of  the 
spring  fishing  months,  sport  is  so 
good  and  conditions  so  attractive 
that  little  in  the  whole  of  the 
sportsman's  calendar  can  rival  it. 

At  the  same  time  autumn  angling 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Far  from  it.  A 
month  in  August,  September,  or 
October  among  the  stale  spring  fish, 
red,  black,  soft,  ripening  to  spawn, 
is  not  worth  having.  A  day  after  the 
real  autumn  fish,  bright,  almost  as 
good  looking  as  a  spring  salmon 
straight  from  the  sea,  the  roe  and 
milt  perhaps  rather  well  developed, 
but  the  fish  at  the  same  time  in  very 
good  condition  and  full  of  fat  is  to 
be  sought  after.  Discrimination 
may  perhaps  have  to  be  exercised 
and  a  part  of  the  catch  returned  to 
the  water  alive  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible uninjured,  but  the  rest  will  be 
well  worth  retaining. 

Many  of  the  spring  fish  rivers 
contain  predominantly  small  fish 
of  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  but 
among  the  autumn  fish  such  small 
specimens  are  rare.  Twenty  pounds 
or  so  is  then  the  general  average  and 
probably  no  better  size  could  be 
found  to  give  good  all-round  sport. 
Mixed  with  them  is  an  occasional 
grilse  and  any  angler  who  fishes  for 
a  period  will  be  unlucky  if  he  does 
not  get  one  or  more  that  are  nearer 
to  thirty  than  twenty  pounds. 


\cleal,  not  only  for 
certain  rooms  of  your  town  house,  but 
greatest  thing  ever  for  hunting  lodge, 
collage,  cabin  or  country  home 


H  The  moit  comfortable,  clcvcrcit 
bed  ever  built!  Reading  light,  fa- 
vorite books,  radio,  telephone,  clock, 
all  "at  your  finger  tips"  on  the 
handy  headboard  shelves.  The 
Klcrner  Studio-Cedar  Chest  Bed  is 
three  pieces  in  one.  Two  spacious 
%i>lid  cedar  drawer*  are  fitted  right 
into  the  foot  for  convenient  storage. 


The  Mark  of  Klerner 
Craftsmanship 


Made  in  both  twin  and  full  sizes. 
Your  choice  of  several  authentic 
styles.  The  "Colebrook"  group  is 
shown  above.  These  beds  harmonize 
beautifully  with  vanities,  chests, 
dressers  and  other  pieces  to  match. 
Write  for  our  free  illustrated  book- 
let and  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
to  you. 

PETER  KLERNER 
FURNITURE  CO. 

Established  i8jj 
1837  Main  Street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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II  th  at's  Finest  in 
GI  ass  Structures 

Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

.  .  .  Cocktail  Lounges  .  .  . 
Sun  Rooms  and  Carden  Rooms 
CI  assea-Ovcr  Swimming  Pools 
Send  for  Catalog.  Or  send  for  us. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

1RVINCTON,  NITXV  YORK  DES  PLAINES,  ILLINOIS 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses 
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August,  1936i 


P  &  H  REAL  LOG  HOUSES 

to  meet  Your  Individual  Needs! 


THE  quaint  charm  and  solid  satisfaction  of  pioneer 
life  .  . .  enriched  by  new  leisure,  new  attitudes  and 
new  conveniences  . . .  await  you  in  these  rustic,  sturdy, 
correctly-designed  and  properly  built  log  houses.  Cool 
in  summer,  easy  to  heat  in  winter,  remarkably  endur- 
ing, low  in  maintenance  cost.  Chilson  D.  Aldrich, 
America's  foremost  log  cabin  architect  and  a  member 
of  our  staff,  develops  individual  plans  ...  in  any  size, 
and  for  any  purpose  . . .  from  small  cabin  to  pretentious 
lodge  ...  a  vacation  retreat  or  a  year  'round  home. 

Built  of  full,  round  logs  of  "everlasting"  Western  Red  Cedar, 
properly  seasoned,  cut  and  fitted  at  our  mill .  .  .  perfected  special 
weather-tight  construction  .  .  .  unusual  built-in  features  and  rustic 
furniture  of  cedar.  We  will  build  complete  or  supervise  construc- 
tion on  your  location. 

Write  for  folios  containing  full  information,  pictures,  floor  plans 
and  prices  of  typical  designs. 

PAGE  and  HILL  CO. 

1336  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SOLAR  V-BAR 
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V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 


GOLDEN  SUNLIGHT  floods  a  LUTTON 
Solar  V-Bar  Greenhouse  because  of  the 
many  new  improvements  perfected  by  us 
during  thirty-two  years  of  designing  and 
erecting  greenhouses  —  from  the  modest 
lean-to  to  the  more  pretentious  struc- 
tures, from  single  compartments  to  large 
ranges.  Built  of  rustproof  steel. 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  greenhouse  or 
an  addition  to  your  present  one,  write 
for  sketches  and  estimates.  No  obligation. 


Hoof  teats  at  Gosh 


en 


(Continued  jrom  page  55) 


no  barkers  entice  you  to  risk  your 
money  and  win  a  Mickey  Mouse. 
The  track  and  the  stables  are 
the  only  drawing  cards — and,  of 
course,  the  ever  present  bookies' 
stalls  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  to  the  stands.  There 
is  no  pari-mutuel  here,  no  scien- 
tific pay-off  on  percentages — the 
price  you  get  on  your  ticket  holds. 
What  horse  do  you  favor?  He's 
four  to  one  to  win,  two  to  one  to 
place;  the  figures  are  chalked  up 
on  the  blackboards  in  front  of 
every  stand  and,  if  you  are  really 
canny  in  your  betting,  you  will  try 
to  keep  your  eye  on  as  many  as 
you  can,  for  the  "odds  will  often 
vary  to  your  advantage.  And  what 
greater  satisfaction  than  getting 
four  to  one  on  your  choice  and 
watching  the  odds  drop  to  three 
to  one  a  minute  later.  The  satis- 
faction lasts  until  your  horse 
comes  in  ten  lengths  behind  the 
leaders. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years 
trotting  and  harness  racing  has  not 
been  as  popular  in  the  East  as  it 
once  was.  In  rural  sections  there 
are  plenty  of  people  who  have 
never  seen  a  flat  race  in  their  lives, 
but  they  would  never  miss  the 
local  harness  racing  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  popularity  of  trotting  races  at 
the  county  fairs.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  minor  league  circuit,  but  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  back,  and 
even  around  the  large  cities  in  the 
East,  the  sport  is  definitely  re- 
gaining its  popularity. 

Veteran  trotting  men  come  to 
Goshen  by  the  hundreds.  All  the 
drivers  are  "veterans" — they  must 
have  started  sometime  but  you 
never  seem  to  hear  of  them  any- 
where until  they  suddenly  spring 
forth  full-fledged,  much  as  Athena 
sprang  forth  full-armed  from  the 
brow  of  Zeus.  Trotting  is  not  a 
young  man's  game  it  would  seem, 
yet  neither  is  it  an  old  man's 
game — one  must  be  ageless.  Listen 
to  some  of  the  talk  in  the  stands 
or  join  one  of  the  gossiping  groups 
seated  on  camp  chairs  in  front  of 
the  various  stables.  Sep  Palin, 
Walter  Cox,  Ben  White,  "Doc" 
Parshall — these  are  the  names  you 
will  hear,  all  of  them  veterans. 

The  Goshen  week  probably 
draws  a  greater  number  of  horsey 
people  than  any  other  race  meet. 
Really  horsey,  not  socially  horsey, 
although  "Society"  is  there.  But 
it  is  a  pleasant  type  of  horsiness 
— mellow,  rather  than  belligerent. 
That  is  the  type  that  trotting 
seems  to  breed,  possibly  because 
there  is  no  attempt  to  make  any- 
thing more  out  of  it  than  what  it 
is.  There  are  no  extra  trimmings, 
the  color  of  the  races  themselves 
are  sufficient.  The  natives  love  it 
too,  although  I  imagine  that  the 
business  done  in  Goshen  and  sur- 
rounding towns  during  the  race 
week  is  practically  negligible. 

Out  in  front  of  the  stands  the 
horses  are  scoring  up  and  down 
while  the  track  is  being  smoothed 
over  for  the  first  heat  of  the  tenth 


running  of  the  Hambletonian. 
Greyhound,  driven  by  Sep  Pali 
(or   rather    the    "veteran"  Se 
Palin)  is  an  overwhelming  favorite 
At  the  bookies  you  will  have  t 
put  up  two  dollars  to  win  one,  bu 
plenty  of  people  seem  willing  t 
take  the  odds.  Others  pin  thei 
faith  on  Lawrence  Hanover,  bre 
by  the  well-known  Hanover  Sh 
Farms,  and  driven  by  "Doc"  Par- 
shall,  or  Tilly  Tonka,  driven  b 
Fred  Egan.  The  announcer  in  th 
Judges'  stand  speaks  through  the 
microphone  now  and  again  point- 
ing out  one  of  the  favorites  as  it 
passes  by  in  front  of  the  stands 
The  track  gradually  clears  unti 
only  the  starters  are  left.  Up  th 
track  from  the  line  they  gather, 
wheeling  and   fretting — the  line 
straightens  out  across  the  track 
and  down  they  come.  The  field 
starts  to  spread  out  before  they 
reach  the  wire — they  go  over,  bu 
the  bell  clangs  and  back  they  come 
to  start -again.  At  last  they  cro~ 
the  line  in  a  tightly  packed  bunch, 
the  starters'  shout  of  "GO"  is 
drowned  by  the  roar  from  th 
crowd  but  the  ominous  bell  re- 
mains silent  and  they  are  off.  The 
sharp  first  turn  comes  right  afte 
the  start,  and  it  was  here  tha 
Greyhound  made  a  break,  the  firs 
of  the  season,  when  limbering  up 
for  the  race.  When  he  came  out 
for  the  race,  however,  he  wore 
pair  of  three-ounce  toe  weights  t 
steady  him  at  this  critical  point. 
He  doesn't  break,  but  he  seer 
hopelessly  lost  in  the  ruck  as  th 
horses  string  out  along  the  rail, 
groan  goes  up  from  the  crowd 
but  wait — as  they  come  into  th 
backstretch    of    the  egg-shap 
track  Greyhound  starts  to  mov 
up.  But  to  the  horror  of  the  wi 
old  natives,  instead  of  threadin 
his  way  up  through  the  field  an 
staying  as  close  to  the  rail  as  po" 
sible,  Palin  pulls  out  into  the  mid 
die  of  the  track,  and  holds  it  as  h 
starts  to  overhaul  the  leaders.  Th 
wise  ones  shake  their  heads,  fo 
the  middle  course  means  traveling 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  further, 
and  the  hopefuls  playing  Tilly- 
Tonka  and  Lawrence  Hanover  re- 
new their  grasp  on  their  tickets. 
Palin  knows  his  horse,  though,  and 
Greyhound  steadily  moves  up,  al- 
ways holding  the  center  of  the 
track,  but  relentlessly  overhauling 
horse  after  horse.  As  they  come 
into  the  home  stretch  he  is  neck 
and  neck  with  the  leaders  and 
goes  under  the  wire  a  winner  by  a 
length!  The  widely  excited  crowd 
cheers  itself  hoarse. 

That  was  last  year's  race,  the 
second  heat  almost  duplicating  the 
first,  with  Greyhound  the  winner  in 
two  straight  heats.  This  month  the 
horses  go  to  the  post  again  for  the 
eleventh  running.  No  matter  who 
is  the  final  victor,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  cream  of  the  three  year 
olds  will  be  well  represented — the 
"veterans"  will  be  gathering — the 
bookies  will  be  crying  their  odds — 
and  the  crowd  will  be  on  their  feet 
as  the  horses  flash  under  the  wire. 
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W  li«  it          '  Join 
nit*  \\  it ii it; 

(t  iWtlHUt  ll    '»l>»M  JO) 

•hut  ri^ht  I  mm  t'lilniiels  ku  k 
hIih»v  thai  I ht"  i|ok  w  i     i<  uly  In 
ih  idiot  ami  Mini;   Hut  tli.it  wan 
hoUKntlr**  "i  me!   \i>ImhI\   vva . 

k|H->  tillK  it  ami  mhiii'  «it  tin-  hnrni's 
kid  mules  in  tin'  K.illcty  plunged 
LiddmU  sktwanl.  Several  in  the 
|illci>  ri^hi  smimllj  rebuked  me. 
I  Colonel  slip|H'd  i\\.i\  Irnm  im« 
M  »flcrniH»n  in  Mississippi,  just 
h  I  \\a-  renu»\  mi*  the  l>i  idle  .iftei 
I  glorious  hunt.  Mr  tan  tor  a  play 
lith  the  mules,  ami  jumped  and 
■eked.  I  thought  he  was  none  lor 
Lre,  as  he  was  nut  Iriued  in.  Hut 

called  him  and  he  finally  eatne 

raicht  luik  to  me  after  he'd  had 
lis  play.  He  came  hack  with  the 
kmc  sort  of  look  a  dog  would  have, 
nd  which  seemed  to  say:  "  l  h.it 
las  too  good  a  chance  for  a  little 
pn — I  just  had  to  take  it.  Hut  for- 
Ive  me  now.  Here  I  am.  I've  come 
uck  to  behave."  How  lould  a 
prse  like  that  ever  treat  a  fellow 
I  he  has  recently  treated  me! 
I  Why,  a  year  ago  I  had  him 
nsturcd  out  for  a  whole  summer 
n  a  farm  of  a  thousand  a<  res.  Ho 
fid  the  run  of  at  least  a  third  of 
.  The  territory  was  a  mixture  of 
|ist lire  and  woods.  Vet  I  could 
[ways  go  up  to  Colonel  with  s.ul- 
le  and  bridle.  He  was  the  only 
|»rse  I  could  get  near.  Sometimes 
I  took  a  little  time  to  induce  him 
t  come  up.  Hut  he  never  left  at 
iy  approach — and  invariably  he 
ould  stand  and  wait.  Once  in 
le  woods  he  even  came  up  to  me. 
»n  several  occasions  I  jumped  on 
im  bareback,  and  with  only  a 
alter,  rode  him  around  the  pas- 
ire  and  woods.  Vet  this  same 
urse  has  become  a  veritable  Dr. 
?kyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  As  Dr. 
■kyll.  he's  my  favorite  still.  As 
»r.  Jekyll  I've  ridden  him  day 
iter  day  under  various  conditions 
nd  over  a  wide  area  and  have 
sed  him  when  training  dogs  and 
ladling  them  in  field  trials. 

For  my  friend  Dr.  Jekyll  I've  al- 
ays  had  my  pockets  well  sup- 
lied  with  lumps  of  sugar,  which 
?  loves.  Together  we've  won  sev- 
al  impromptu  amateur  running 
ues  \s  Mr.  Hyde,  he  has  tried 
>  run  away  with  me  on  several 
Xftsions.  As  Mr.  Hyde  he  actu- 
ly  did  run  away  once  before, 
ad  it  was  only  by  good  riding 
lat  he  was  wangled  around  and 
ack  to  the  stables  in  safety.  As 
Ir.  Hyde  there  were  at  least  two 
:her  occasions  when  the  actual 
tuation  was  almost  as  bad,  and 
light  have  resulted  much  worse, 
s  Mr.  Hyde  he  has  stood  on  his 
ind  legs,  reared  and  pitched,  and 
ith  stiff-legged  jolts  tried  to  un- 
'at  his  best  friend.  As  Mr.  Hyde, 
e's  been  just  meaner  than  the 
lischief  in  more  ways  than  it's 
orth  while  to  record.  And  this 
rings  us  to  his  last  escapade, 
hich  really  ended  quite  seriously. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
y  to  run  away  a  week  earlier, 
ut  that  particular  day  we  hap- 
ened  to  have  plenty  of  running 
x>m  and  the  ride  again  ended 


fortunately  without  mishap  I 
plaw-d  Inm  out  veiy  much  as  an 
et|ierl  angler  would  wangle  a  trout 
on  a  lly  rod.  I  use  the  word 
"played''  advisedly  because  no 
man  lives  who  .  an  hold  a  horse  that 
doesn't  intend  to  be  held.  The  only 
i  hance  you  have  is  to  fool  the  hm  .<< 
into  thinking  you  <  an.  I  .el  a  Inn  ,e 
that  wants  to  run  get  past  the  stage 
of  being  fooled  and  any  mere  man 
is  badly  out  of  luck  I  The  danger  is 
particularly  acute  because  when  a 
horse  runs  away,  he  "runs  blind." 
You're  silting  pretty  on  a  runaway 
mule.  A  mule  never  expects  to  let 
himself  get  hurt  -and  doesn't.  Hut 
a  horse  doesn't  care  what's  in  front 
of  him — if,  in  fact,  he  even  sees  it. 

One  Sunday,  I  purposely  went 
alone  down  to  the  farm  where  I 
have  been  keeping  Colonel  of  late. 
I  took  the  usual  four  lumps  of  sugar 
and  gave  him  two  before  starting, 
saving  the  other  two  to  give  him 
after  the  ride.  Out  of  the  farm  lane 
we  turned  to  the  east.  To  turn  west 
would  have  meant  running  into  the 
concrete  Lebanon  Pike  in  about 
half  a  mile.  Turning  east,  we 
ambled  along  comfortably  on  a 
good  dirt  road  quite  suitable  for 
horseback  riding.  After  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  you  come  to  the 
end  of  this  road  and  can  turn  left 
toward  a  little  town  about  a  mile 
further  beyond;  or  you  can  turn 
right  and  soon  cross  another  high- 
way, after  which  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  good  riding  territory  in  three 
possible  directions. 

But  by  the  time  we  had  pro- 
ceeded a  mile  or  so,  jogging  along 
leisurely,  it  started  to  drizzle.  That 
wasn't  going  to  make  it  very  com- 
fortable for  a  long  ride.  Further- 
more, the  rain  drops  were  hitting 
my  glasses  and  I  decided  that  if 
Colonel  and  I  were  due  to  have  any 
trouble,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  at 
least  to  be  able  to  see  clearly.  Due 
to  the  weather  it  looked  like  per- 
haps we'd  better  call  it  a  day  and 
turn  back.  I  might  as  well  admit  I 
was  skeptical  about  heading  him 
back  toward  home  so  soon.  He 
hadn't  had  enough  exercise  and  I 
feared  he  might  try  to  make  up  for 
it  by  doing  a  little  real  running.  To 
guard  against  this,  if  possible,  I 
made  a  particular  point  of  riding 
slowly  before  coming  to  the  turn; 
and  was  especially  careful  to  ease 
him  up  gently  and  avoid  any  ex- 
citement prior  to  turning  him  back. 
No  one  could  have  been  more  deli- 
cately deliberate  in  reining  him 
around  to  make  the  turn. 

But  this  just  wasn't  destined  to 
be  my  day!  The  old  scamp  swung 
with  a  jump  and  lit  running  almost 
before  I  could  take  up  the  slack  of 
the  reins.  I  know  him  so  well  that 
I  felt  sure  he'd  fight  me  if  I  tried 
to  stop  him  too  soon,  so  decided  to 
let  him  stretch  his  legs  a  little  and 
try  to  bring  him  down  gradually. 
That's  what  I'd  done  the  ride 
previous.  This  time  I  wasn't  to  be 
successful.  A  premonition  to  that 
effect  crept  over  me  as  we  hurtled 
along  in  that  first  stretch  of  fast 
going.  I  honestly  believe  there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  ridden  him 
going  somewhat  faster — when  I've 
had  him  "wide  open"  and  he's  been 
running  with  my  approval  and  de- 
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THRIFTY,  TOO  ! 

•  BIO,  SMART  AND  THHIFTY!  Hill  that's  not  nil  willi  thin  1936  Ply- 
mouth Westchester,  fl  also  has  the  safely  of  genuine,  tiftnMft- 
urtion  hydraulic  brakes  ...  a  big  reason  why  more  suburban 
families  are  choosing  il  for  their  "Station  Wagon."  It  has  the 
Ih-h|  engineered  chassis  of  an)  low-priced  car  .  .  .  rat  lie-proof 
scats  with  seven  to  eight  passenger  capacity  .  .  .  and  offers  a 
choice  of  either  snug-fitting  curtains  or  safety-glass  with  window- 
lift  control.  See  your  nearest  Chrysler,  Dodge,  or  DeSoto  dealer. 
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TRY  THE  TROPICS' 
POPULAR  DRINK 

Made  with  Genuine 

MYERS'S  JAMAICA  RUM 

8  YEARS  OLD— 97  PROOF 

For  Free  Recipe  Book  with  60 
Delicious  Rum  Cocktails,  High- 
balls, Punches  and  Toddies 
writeR.U.Delapenha&Co.,Inc, 

U.  S.  Agents, 
Dept.  1-3,  57LaightSt.,N.Y. 
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"There- 
He's  Pulling 
Ahead!" 


Now  you  can  see  all  the  exciting  ac- 
tion— with  both  hands  free!  Allscope — 
telescopic  spectacles — bring  new  thrills 
at  theatre,  races,  boxing,  baseball,  ten- 
nis, golf  matches — any  athletic  event. 
Grand  for  motoring  in  6cenic  country, 
too!  Light  and  comfortable  in  use.  Fit 
pocket  easily.  Sold  by  quality  dealers 
or  direct  (postpaid  or  C.  O.  D.).  Buy 
yours  today — money-back  guarantee. 

ALLSCOPE 


Allscope   comes  in  attractive 

leather  case  with  zipper. 
Model  A — 2  power,  112.50 
Model  B — 3  J  power,  $14.50 

Free  Book— Write  ! 
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786  Hudson  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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of  ageing,  over  the  bottled  in 

njl  bond  requirement — yet  priced  at 
1  about  what  you'd  pay  for  4-year 
old  whiskey.  Kentucky  Tavern  islOO 
proof  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey, 
bottled  in  bond  under  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment supervision.  Kentucky  Tavern  is 
also  available  in  18-year-old  distillation. 


Mexico  Cify  PLUS 

You've  learned  of  Mexico 
from  your  friends.  They've 
told  you  of  Mexico  City's 
marvelous  climate  and  "for- 
eign" air.  They've  spoken  of 
the  good  rail  service  ( in  some 
cases  de  luxe),  of  the  air 
conditioned  sleepers,  and  the 
modest  cost  of  their  excur- 


Haven't  you  noticed,  too, 
that  the  most  enthusiastic 
visitors  are  those  who  have 
gone  beyond  Mexico's  en- 
chanting cities — who  have 
seen  the  real  Mexico? 

Ask  your  travel  agent  to 
submit  suggested  itineraries 
from  which  to  choose,  includ- 
ing Mexico  City,  Guadala- 
jara, Uruapan,  Lake 
Patzcuaro,  Morelia,  Oaxaca, 
Mitla,  Monte  Alban,  etc. 

Ask  for  free  folder. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico 

201-S  North  Wells  St..  Chicago.  111. 


Mexico 


sire.  But  this  time  I  was  trying  to 
hold  him  in;  and  I  know  that  I've 
never  ridden  him  when  he  has  been 
madder  nor  so  viciously  fought 
restraint. 

That  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world!  Any  horseman  will 
know  what  I  mean.  It's  thrilling  to 
sit  a  sound  horse  that's  really  run- 
ning— when  you  want  him  to  do  it 
— and  because  you've  asked  him 
for  speed.  That's  just — well,  glori- 
ous! And  you  can  stop  him  when 
you  desire.  You  have  your  fun  and 
then  quit.  But  when  you're  on  a 
horse  that's  running  away — that's 
something  else  again.  You  don't 
know  how  or  when  you're  going  to 
stop — and  that's  what  takes  the 
fun  out  of  it.  You  feel  a  pent-up 
power  between  your  legs  that  sim- 
ply beggars  description.  There  is 
nothing  else  quite  like  it.  Believe 
you  me,  if  there  is  anything  else 
that  can  make  a  man  feel  more  im- 
potent than  a  runaway  horse,  I 
don't  know  what  it  is. 

As  we  passed  the  first  farmhouse 
I  made  a  real  try  to  bring  Colonel 
down.  The  effort  was  too  weak.  As 
I  slowed  his  forward  progress,  he 
took  to  the  air,  so  to  speak.  A  jump- 
ing horse  is  harder  to  sit  than  one 
that's  running,  so  I  let  up  on  the 
bit  just  a  little.  With  each  stride  . 
from  then  on  I  knew  more  surely 
that  I  was  fighting  a  losing  game. 
Colonel  snorted  in  anger  and 
fought  for  the  bit.  I  think  his 
mouth  "went  dead."  We  were  going 
just  a  little  faster  with  each  step. 
I  was  slowly  losing  control. 


There  were  two  phases  of  the 
situation  that  especially  bothered 
me.  We  were  getting  close  to  the 
farm  where  he  is  kept.  The  lane 
there  makes  the  sharpest  kind  of 
a  right-angle  turn  between  solid 
posts.  If  I  didn't  slow  him  down,  I 
felt  sure  he  couldn't  make  that  turn 
without  spattering  the  two  of  us  all 
over  the  landscape.  For  an  instant 
the  thought  flashed  through  my. 
mind  of  trying  to  prevent  him  from 
turning  in  at  the  lane — and  of 
keeping  straight  on  ahead.  But  I  as 
quickly  vetoed  that  idea.  If  he 
decided  to  turn  in,  I  probably 
couldn't  keep  him  from  it  anyhow. 
And  even  if  I  were  successful,  there 
was  a  dead  end  to  the  road  where 
it  met  the  heavily  traveled  Lebanon 
pike  only  a  short  half  mile  beyond. 
So  my  buzzing  brain  voted  in  favor 
of  the  farm  lane  turn  as  against  the 
straight  away  to  the  pike. 

But  first  I  tried  something  else. 
I  made  one  last  supreme  effort  to 
slow  him  down  enough  to  turn 
about  and  head  back  in  the  other 
direction,  where  we  had  more  run- 
ning room.  If  I  could  have  stopped 
him  and  headed  back,  I'd  have 
made  him  run*  "till  the  hair 
slipped."  But  I  found  I  could  no 
more  stop  him  than  an  express 
train.  There  was  one  other  chance 
that  seemed  to  offer  more  hope  than 
to  try  to  make  the  turn  at  the  home 
lane.  Another  lane  we  were  just  ap- 
proaching cut  off  at  a  slightly  safer 
angle.  I  tried  to  turn  in  there.  As 
far  as  I  got  was  to  pull  him  out  of 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


^  Canada 

Ihaples 
^ec/c/ert 


Tour  leisurely  through  the  old- 
world  countryside,  brilliant  with 
the  pageant  of  autumn.  Glorious 
days  of  mellow  mist  and  sunshine, 
with  the  tang  of  Fall  and  the 
scent  of  burning  leaves  in  the  air. 
Excellent  motor  roads — com- 
fortable inns  and  famous  French 
Canadian  cuisine.  Let  us  help 
you  plan  a  tour  through  this 
gentle,  friendly  province,  where 
old  and  new  form  piquant 
alliance. 

Your  local  Information  Bureau  can  supply 
you  with  free  maps  and  illustrated  book- 
lets, or  write  direct  to: 

QUEBEC  PROVINCIAL  TOURIST 
BUREAU 
Quebec  -  Prov.  Quebec  -  Canada 

6-A-36 


«flRTflUFTflus» 

TEnniS  COURTS  fot  tfie  > 
G/wny-TUwy.  Counky  Ciulrf 

The  largest  known  installation  of 
fast-drying  tennis  courts  in  the  country! 

#Behind  this  important  announcement 
there  is  a  story  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud.  In  .1931,  the  beautiful  Army- 
Navy  Country  Club  installed  three 
HAR-TRU  tennis  courts.  These  proved 
so  satisfactory  that,  the  following  year, 
two  HAR-TRU  courts  were  added 
there.  Recently,  the  well-known  Ar- 
lington, Virginia,  club  again  favored 
HAR-TRU — this  time  with  an  order 
for  FOUR  more  courts! 

Constant  repeat  orders  denote  un- 
qualified satisfaction.  The  enthusiastic 
approval  accorded  HAR-TRU  means 
that,  more  and  more,  prominent  estates 
and  clubs  are  replacing  their  old- 
fashioned  clay  courts  with  this  modern 
turf -like  court. 

Illustrated  Booklet  "L"  sent  upon 
request,  compliments  of 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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758  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


For  your 
Garden  . . . 


WORLD'S  MOST  EXOTIC. 
MYSTERIOUS  SEA  SHELLS 

Age  unknown,  these  gigantic 
shells  of  man-trapping  Rarang 
clams  were  secured  from  the 
ocean  floor  off  Komodo  Island, 
South  Pacific.  For  garden  decora- 
tions or  bird  baths. 

(Very  limited  supply) 

40"  shells,  per  pr  $120 

32"  shells,  per  pr  $100 

WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

Established  1827 
16  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 

A  full  line  of  Garden  Furniture 
Also  "Everything  For  the  Fireplace" 


J.H.SCHMIDT 

&  SON 

INCORPORATED 

LANDSCAPE 
CONTRACTORS 
and  NURSERYMEN 

Write  for  catalogue. 
MILLBURN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone 

MILLBURN  6-0292 


•  PLANS* 


Before  building,  call  and  see 
my  books  of  plans  and  exteriors. 

Books 

"Six  Houses  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  $1.00 

"Six  Early  American  Houses1'  $1.00 

"Colonial  Houses'*  $5.00 

"Stucco  Houses"  $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  England, 
Georgian,  Tudor,  French  styles. 

HENRY  T.  CHILD 

Architect 

16  East  41st  Street     New  York 
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(  uo-nunllng 

|p  to  live  in  Briton*  our  rather 
,„H>h.  iteil  i  h.irat  In     »•»  difht  nil 
UIHlrist.imlmi:    l'\    llie    in>  >-.« 
if t"i«  ii;n         i  vrr», 

Th«Tf     !■>  "<,l'l  ■'''.Mil 

fnty  arsons  Ihe  M  IH.  who 
il  known  evei  \  mt  li  "I  t  nun 
v  liner  lm\  hixxl,  anil  formerly 
mini  ( ti<-  hound*  himself,  >ev 
hi  keen  ladies,  anil  a  number  of 
hv»  anil  i;nk,  several  of  them 
hililren  <>t  iu  kIiI«>i  lin.nl  i.u  met  v 
Hounds  entei  i  \  .iM  ",ik  wooil, 
hth  ash  ami  ha/rl  roppii  e  untler- 
•ath  in  these  parts  regularly 
it  ami  converted  into  useful  ar- 
l-lfs  lent  nn:  Imnps  Inr  barrels, 
[nbrclla  handles,  anil  other  things, 
ounils  an-  hardly  in  tin*  wood 
More  there  is  an  opening  whim- 
ft  soon  translated  into  a  swelling 
fiorus  of  hinh  pitched  ecstasy,  to 
•  distinguished  by  an  acute  ob- 
[rver  from  the  deeper,  slower 
Lie  of  their  brothers.  sons,  lathers, 
lid  cousins  the  gentlemen  of  the 
L-in>;  dog  pai  k. 

[  The  tu-t  whip  holloes  the  cub 
ytr  the  "ride."  Hounds  race  him 
trough  the  big  wihhI.  and  out 
Iross  some  rather  dank  fields  ni 
Dor  grassland  beynnd,  into  an- 
ther wihhI  of  forbidding  as|iect. 
lut  he  does  not  wait  there  long, 
kd  is  again  in  the  open,  crossing 
►me  cultivated  land;  he  enters  a 
nailer  covert,  in  the  middle  of 
hich  they  catch  him.  after  a 
Hick  fifteen  minutes"  hunt. 

Hounds  return  to  the  big  wood 
here  they  first  found;  soon  an- 
ther fox  is  on  foot.  The  ladies 
rive  him  through  the  oak  woods, 
i  this  portion  that  we  call  "hol- 
>w,"  which  is  devoid  of  under- 
rowth;  soon  they  are  in  the  open, 
icing  across  big  grass  fields,  di- 
ided  by  ha /el  or  thorn  fences  on 
>ps  of  banks  with  here  and  there 
Sh  rails  to  mend  gaps  made  by 
ittle  or  the  Hunt  in  the  past, 
here  is  an  overgrowth  of  luxuri- 
nt  summer  vegetation,  making 
edges  and  ditches  alike  "blind." 
ut  the  staff  and  "field"  get  over 
ithout  mishap.  They  cross  a  road 
lose  to  a  XlYth  century  farm- 
ouse  of  local  stones  and  tiles: 
ounds  and  followers  plunge  into 
n  oak  coppice:  the  only  way 
"trough  by  a  narrow  path  or 
ride"  is  a  quagmire,  hock  deep 
1  winter,  but  now  as  hard  as 
ranite  in  places,  in  others  greasy 
nd  treacherous;  nevertheless, 
ders  and  horses  alike,  accustomed 
>  such  conditions,  never  falter. 

The  Hunt  sweeps  on;  now 
ounds  are  running,  still  with  a 
reast  high  scent,  over  small  grass 
iclosures.  One  of  them  is  bounded 
t  the  far  end  by  a  tangled,  un- 
jmpable  double  hedgerow  three 
r  four  yards  wide,  with  hazels  ten 
?et  high.  The  gateway  has  no 
ate,  but  three  stout  oak  rails,  a 
ouple  of  feet  in  circumference, 
re  stretched  across  it.  The  Hunts- 
ian  puts  his  pony  at  it;  the 
nimal  refuses.  Muttering  "He's 
ired."  and  perhaps  thinking  re- 
retfully  of  the  two  upstanding 
unters.  his  first  and  second  horses, 


which  would  be  .it  his  disposal  if 
the  tegular  hunting  season  had  be 
gun,  he  puts  him  at  it  again.  With 
.i  piettN  haul  rap  on  the  top  rail, 
the  pony  gets  ovei  tin  •  lime.  I  he 
Whips  follow  as  the  Huntsman 
twangs  his  horn  to  let  any  belated 
followers  know  that  the  limind  , 
still  running  hard,  are  disappear- 
ing over  the  rising  ground  in  front. 

They  sweep  on  to  a  great  com- 
mon. This  merits  a  wind  of  de- 
scription. When  the  surrounding 
country  was  cleared  for  farming 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  this 
common  remained  the  last  vestige 
in  this  area  of  the  huge  forest 
which  once  covered  this  part  of 
Kngland.  There  are  great  open 
glades  of  old  turf  where  cattle  and 
sheep  have  grazed,  and  pigs  had 
"pannage,"  to  use  an  old  Knglish 
term,  since  Saxon  times.  The 
wooded  portion  i>  dark  and  some 
what  forbidding  in  winter,  but 
glorious  in  spring,  summer,  and 
fall.  The  trees,  many  of  them  six 
hundred  and  more  years  old,  are 
chiefly  beech  and  oak.  They  are 
never  felled;  they  fall  in  gales  or 
from  decay,  and  others  take  their 
plan's.  There  i-  little  undergrowth 
and  the  character  of  the  soil,  leaf- 
mould  formed  from  the  fallen 
leaves  over  countless  centuries,  al- 
ways seems  to  carry  a  great  scent 
when  hounds  run  over  it.  There 
are  a  few  scattered  cottages,  homes 
of  the  Commoners,  who  enjoy  cer- 
tain grazing  and  other  rights. 
Save  that  the  seventeenth-century 
cottages  and  farmsteads  which 
they  occupy  succeeded  the  daub 
and  wattle  huts  of  Saxon  and 
early  Norman  times,  it  is  probable 
that  the  face  of  the  Common  has 
been  unaltered  for  a  thousand 
years  or  more. 

While  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try in  fine  weather  during  the 
summer,  hordes  of  motorists  pour 
along  the  roads  and  thousands 
picnic  on  the  sides  of  them,  here, 
remote  from  a  main  road,  and  lit- 
tle known  to  town-dwellers,  the 
Common  (miniature  forest  as  it 
really  is)  is  as  quiet  in  midsum- 
mer as  in  the  depths  of  winter. 
Truly  England  is  a  land  of  con- 
trasts, so  densely  populated  in 
most  parts — so  empty  and  un- 
touched in  many  others. 

Galloping  in  wake  of  the  flying 
pack  under  these  great  trees,  and 
seeing  no  living  soul  but  the  hunt 
servants  and  "field,"  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  one  is  really  forty 
miles  from  London  and  its  eight 
millions  of  population. 

Hounds  leave  this  common  and 
run  into  a  larch  plantation.  Here 
a  fresh  fox  is  roused  and  hounds 
divide  into  two  lots.  The  Hunts- 
man goes  on  with  those  hunting 
the  original  fox,  leaving  his  Whips 
to  stop  the  others.  Hounds  cross 
a  stream,  drive  on  past  a  farm  and 
enter  another  wood.  Here  they 
turn  left-handed  back  again  to  the 
stream;  just  beyond  it  they  mark 
to  ground  in  a  rabbit  burrow. 

It  has  been  an  exhilarating  Oc- 
tober morning,  primitive,  some 
might  think  primeval,  in  its  joys 
and  objects,  but  a  very  good  anti- 
dote to  the  strain  and  cacophony 
of  modern  life. 


IRON  FIREMAN  CUTS 

MR.  TELLING'S  FUEL  BILL  75% 


■i 

•tllOINCI  or  MR 


\yTK  w   I    rBLLING  ,  , 

J_VJL  president  of  tlic  S  M  A. 
Corporation  of  Cleveland, 
makers  of  line  products  for  the 
infants  diet.  A  view  of  his 
beautiful  home  is  shown  above. 
At  right  is  an  unretoiichcd  pic- 
ture of  the  Iron  Fireman  auto- 
matic coal  burner  which  heats 
this  home.  "A  more  even  tem- 
perature has  been  maintained 
since  the  installation  of  Iron 
Fireman,"  says  Mr.  Telling. 

Even  temperature,  auto- 
matically maintained,  is  the  prime  reason 
for  automatic  firing.  Users  who  have  had 
experience  with  all  types  of  heating,  declare 
that  Iron  Fireman  maintains  a  steady  even 
temperature  better  than  other  types  of 
automatic  firing.  This  is  important,  but 
the  really  startling  feature  of  Iron  Fireman 
automatic  coal  firing  is  its  economy.  Before 
installing  an  Iron  Fireman,  Mr.  Telling's 
boiler  was  fired  by  an  automatic  burner 


Iron  fireman  i«  made  in  Rmm 
■  ml  llin-l  eed  model*  for  home* 
and  fur  tommcriial  bullert  de- 
veloping up  lo  VX)  h.p.  Quic  k  Ijr 
inttalled   l.a%y  payment  term*. 


■  LAND.  JOHN  SHIRWOOD  KILL'.  ARCMITICT 

using  liunid  fuel  His  fuel  costs 
averaged  $1400  a  year.  After 
installing  Iron  Fireman  his 
fuel  costs  have  averaged  $350 
a  year.  His  annual  fuel  cost 
saving  is  $1050  a  year — 75% 
of  his  former  fuel  bill. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Telling  took 
the  step  which  we  ask  you  to 
take .  Write or  telephone  the  ntarett 
Iron  Fireman  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  make  a  free  firing  survey  of 
your  heating  plant  giving  you 
an  accurate  comparison  of  Iron 
Fireman  fuel  costs,  operating  costs  and 
results  contrasted  with  those  of  your  present 
firing  method.  With  this  information  before 
you,  make  your  own  decision.  That  is  all 
we  ask.  If  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 
is  not  known  to  you,  a  line  to  3061  W. 
106th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  establish 
contact  quickly.  Iron  Fireman  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Portland,  Oregon;  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Toronto,  Canada.   Dealers  everywhere. 


IRON  FIREMAN 


AUTOMAT 


COAL  FIRING 


• CORKTURF • 

Is  A  P ermanent  Investment 
In  Beauty  and  Service! 

The  best  all-around,  all-season  tennis  court  sur- 
face .  .  .  Similar  to  grass  in  play  .  .  .  Free  from 
maintenance  expense  .  .  .  No  winter  protection 
necessary  .  .  .  Playable  immediately  after  rain 
.  .  .  Always  in  perfect  condition  .  .  .  Unaffected 
by  temperature  changes  .  .  .  Smooth,  soft,  and 
easy  on  the  feet  .  .  .  Always  good  bounce  .  .  . 

CORK  COLPROVIA  COMPANY 

404  Court  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Nora  Eaton  ol 
T.  oronto  with  Goldaix 
at  tke  Seigniory  Club's 
A  nnual    Horse  Sliow 


And  the  month  of  August  is 
u  Saratoga's.  Life  in  the  little 
city  of  Saratoga  Springs  depends 
almost  entirely  on  two  things;  the 
racing  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and 
the  state-owned  spa.  The  spa  s  sea- 
son runs  quietly  throughout  the 
year:  the  racing  season  blazes  with 
the  summer  splendor  for  only  a 
month.  Although  it  has  gathered 
through  the  years  something  of  the 
swank  of  Ascot,  and  the  diversions 
of  Deauville,  the  town  remains  es- 
sentially American  to  the  eye; 
with  its  tall  elms  arching  the  wide 
streets;  its  huge,  gaunt  hotels,  and 
rococo  palaces  called  cottages;  its 
cast-iron  elks  on  wide,  green  lawns, 
and  its  canopy-topped  depot 
wagons.  Even  with  all  its  pace, 
Saratoga  is  refreshing. 

Racing  is  pretty  much  the  same 
everywhere.  The  charm  of  Sara- 
toga is  that  you  may  slip  behind 
the  scenes  and  see  race  horses  in 
the  making.  However,  you  must 


HcIitcJ  by  G.  F.  T.  RYALL 


go  out  to  the  race  course  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  find  a 
place  along  the  rails  and  wait. 
You'll  see  the  colors  of  all  the 
great  stables,  not  on  the  backs  of 
jockeys  but  on  the  blankets  of  the 
hooded  thoroughbreds  stepping 
mincingly  out  from  the  long,  well- 
ordered  stables  on  the  backstretch. 
and  the  whitewashed  barns  of 
Horse  Haven  over  the  dewy  coleus- 
embossed  grass  on  their  way  to 
the  morning  gallops. 

Horses  are  worked  in  sets  of 
from  half  a  dozen  to  fifteen,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  exercise 


I  I 

iated  Screen  iYews  Limited 


boys  in  a  stable,  cantering  around 
the  track  behind  the  schoolmas- 
ter, usually  an  older  member  of 
the  handicap  division,  ridden  by 
the  head  lad.  However,  they  do  the 
more  important  time  trials  in  pairs. 
After  an  easy  .mile  for  limbering 
up,  they  are  taken  to  the  paddock 
where  their  heavy  work-saddles 
are  removed,  and  the  grooms  give 
them  a  light  rub  down,  then  rac- 
ing saddles  are  strapped  on.  While 
they  test  buckles  and  girths,  the 
trainer  gives  instructions  to  the 
jockeys.  The  riders  are  swung  into 
the  saddle  and  off  they  go  for  an- 


other half  turn  of  the  course.  Th 
horses  seem  to  know  what  is 
pected    for   they   quicken  the 
stride  without  urging,  and  as  the 
approach  one  of  the  striped  furl 
long  poles  they  break  into  a  racir 
pace.  And,  unlike  in  the  afternoor 
when  the  stable's  colors  are  up 
they  seem  to  run  for  the  sheer  joj 
of  running.  In  the  stand,  the  owne 
and  his  trainer,  with  binocular  i| 
one  hand  and  split-second  watt 
in  the  other,  follow  the  trial.  Pre 
ently  the  jockeys  ease  up  theil 
mounts,  turn,  and  go  jogging  bac| 
toward  the  stables,  where  the  colt 
are  rubbed  down  with  clean-smell| 
ing  lotions,  blanketed,  and  walke 
around  the  walking  ring  in  fror 
of  the  stable  until  they're  coole 
out,  then  they're  done  up  for 
day,  and  put  back  into  their  co 
deeply  bedded  stalls. 

Between  the  hours  of  six  ar 
ten  thirty  in  the  morning  (afte 
that  the  track  is  closed  to 
groomed  for  racing  in  the  after 
noon)   you'll  see  hundreds  ar 
hundreds  of  horses  cantering 
galloping  in  sets  or  pairs.  Youl 
see  Discovery,  and  Airflame — ar 
Alfred  Yanderbilt,  wearing  an  0!: 
pair  of  slacks  and  a  polo  shir 
carrying  his  stable's  work-book 
and  Jock  Whitney  walking  to 
judges'  stand  with  Major  Loi 
Beard,  racing  manager  of  all 
Whitney  horses;  and  Sonny  Whil 
ney  down  from  Tupper  Lake 
see  his  two-year-olds  gallop; 
Sam  Riddle  riding  a  hunter  at  tl 


ALL  THE  RECORDS 
OF  ALL  WINNERS 


The  Only  Complete  1936 
Horse  and  Horsemanship 
Summaries 


Profusely  Illustrated 


Many  Other  Features  of  Particular  Interest 
PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  $10.00 


Four  volumes  bound  in  leather  for 
Library  reference 


JULY  ISSUE  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Blackwell  Publishing  Co. 

I  I  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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I'M  GLAD  HE  USED 
ABSORBINE 


pain  <<(  awollun 
Won't  ItlUtvr  or 
pile  too.  A  llttla 
•  at  all  ilrufflata. 
ilflald.  Mam*. 


ABSORBINE 


|JI>  .  Let  Your  Cattle 


t  la  tht  aaft  and  convenient  way.  The 
>w  alone  can  juilga  Jum  how  much  »alt 
Bteded  Too  much  or  too  little  doei 
M  kee  <  them  in  the  best  condition, 
lay  aalt  by  giving  them. 

Kr|<l»nr  t'«titi|>rr««e«l  Fiirc  nr 
M..l,,.l».l  Salt  llrlck. 

I  the  handv  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
lay  forgetting — juat  put  one  up  where  the 
nr  can  reach  it.  Made  ol  refined  dairy 
ilt' —  n. >  impurities.  Economical,  aafc.  Ask 
jur  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
Lrnt  W.  !.«■  litis .  V  Y. 


Imerica** 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Beeause  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
vantive  irenius  which  no  into  their 
■asking.  Starline  Stalls.  Stanchions. 
Pens.  Water  Bowls,  etc..  are  recog- 
nised as  America  s  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. Thi<  is  why  the  finer  stables 
•re  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc..  Dept.  814.  Harvard.  111. 
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At  Sacrifice  Prices 

Rhododendrons 
Azaleas  Pieris 
Hemlocks 

Our  Business  Is  Sol  Good 

Many  indices  show  increased  activity,  but 
Mnce  1952  »e  have  been  doing  but  25% 
t>f  what  we  considered  normal.  We  were 
^roaucing  for  normal  consumption,  and 
ps  a  result  have  an  enormous  surplus  of 
the  finest  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  Pieris, 
Hemlocks,  and  kindred  native  shrubs  in 
U*  world.  All  have  been  properly  cared 
for  and  fully  nursery  grown.  The  situa- 
tion creates  a  real  buying  opportunity  for 
guantitv  users  to  purchase  this  class  of 
paterial  at  sacrifice  prices.  We  seek  the 
opportunity  to  quote  you. 

I.aBars'  Rhododendron  Nursery 

Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 
I  Nurseries  1000  acres 


In. nl  nl  hlit  KtriiiK  of  two-yr.u 
nliK  .mil  ImI  lli.ulley,  immai  ulutr 
in  iixfiirtl  uray,  uim|>ariiiK  wall  In  s 
with  Ins  traiiii't  ;  ami  William 
Woodward,  uravrly  |>ii!Tiiik  a  i  i«ar 
as  he  Willi  lies  Granville  t  ooling 
mit,  .mil  Warren  Wright,  hrinxinn 
a  parly  of  friends  In  watt  h  the 
Kallups  id  the  Calumet  lann 
horses,  anil  I Iirs<  h  Jaiolis,  stocky, 
red -haired,  anil  smiling,  looking 
more  like  a  salesman  <>n  ,i  holiday 
than  a  trainer  who  has  saddled  a 
hundred  winners  this  season;  and 
Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane  out  to  see 
Cavalcade  have  .1  gallop;  and 
Joseph  K.  Widener,  just  hack  from 
I"  ranee,  talking  ahout  the  Aus- 
tralian barrier  that  is  to  replace 
the  stall  gales;  and  Walter  Jef- 
fords following  his  second  set  to 
the  ham.  Or  if  you're  interested  in 
stccplci  hasing  you  go  over  to  ( (kla 
homa  track  to  see  the  schooling. 
And  you'll  find  Thomas  Hitchcock 
watching  his  jumpers  from  the 
front  scat  of  his  motor  car;  and 


Amhrose  (  lark  riding  around  on 
his  gray  coh;  and  William  du 
hint  discussing  femes  with  Mis. 
\inlinise  (  lark,  and  Mrs,  Sonny 
\\  hitney  on  the  way  to  her  favorite 
place  in  (he  infield;  and  Pete 
Itostwiik,  forsaking  polo  for  a 
day,  chats  with  Kigali  Mt  Kinney. 

After  that  you  wander  over  In 
Inc. il. I.i  ,1  al  one  of  the  st aides 
and  what  breakfasts  they  are,  too, 
for  trainers  somehow  find  the  best 
cooks — but  you  leave  regretfully 
for  an  hour,  which  frequently  runs 
into  much  longer,  at  the  yearling 
paddocks.  Here  owners  and  train- 
ers, small  independent  horsemen, 
and  breeders  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  gravely  inspect  the  po- 
tential racing  material  for  next 
season.  For  racing  stables  that  do 
not  breed  their  own  horses,  and 
for  many  that  do,  the  Saratoga 
sales  are  the  replenishing  point. 

About  six  hundred  young  thor- 
oughbreds, from  more  than  forty 
breeding  farms,  are  sent  to  the 


sales  every  year  last  year  they 
brought  nearly  :-/)<)<>,<)<)(),  hut  in 
the  golden  days  hall  a  do/cn  yen 
ago  the  total  was  nearly  double 
that.  Looking  over  the  yearlings  is 
f|iiile  as  mm  li  Inn  as  wall  hing  I  he 
training,  for  you  sit  in  the  shade, 
or  lounge  on  bales  of  hay  while  the 
sleek  mils  are  led  out  and  posed, 
so  their  best  points  will  show,  by 
Negro  grooms,  some  of  whom  an- 
swer to  such  fanciful  names  as 
Collars  and  Cuffs,  and  Money  in 
the  Mil.  As  the  parade  of  poten- 
tial stake  winners  passes,  owners 
and  trainers  whisper  and  make 
cabalistic  marks  in  sales  cata- 
logues; horsemen  looking  for  bar- 
gains, silently  study  the  young 
animals'  underpinning — for  it  is 
decidedly  bad  form  to  touch  a 
yearling's  leg  -while  the  seller  re- 
cites pedigrees  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  generation,  and  rival 
yearling  breeders  stand  around 
and  just  look  and  listen.  But  the 
yearling  sales  aren't  till  evening, 


A  sturdy  coit  from  a  17 -year  old  mare! 

HPB 


Mare  fed  these 
SQUIBB  products 
all  winter 


H 


This  fine  colt  was  only  12  days 
old  when  photographed.  Note 
the  good  legs,  the  fine  confor- 
mation. At  birth  this  colt's 
weight  was  186  pounds  and 
height  was  54^  inches. 

We  believe  it  is  a  record 
achievement  for  a  mare  17  years 
old  to  drop  such  a  colt.  The 
mare  was  kept  under  Squibb  su- 
pervision all  winter  and  care- 
fully built  up  on  Exadol-A  and 
Vionate. 

The  remarkable  development 
of  the  colt  shows  that  the  Squibb 
plan  of  feeding  helps  to  build 
bigger,  stronger  animals.  In 
Vionate,  horses  get  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  the  minerals  from 
which  bones  are  built. 

Along  with  Vionate,  you 
should  feed  Exadol-A,  Squibb's 
high  potency  cod  liver  oil.  The 
oil  will  provide  plenty  of  Vita- 


mins A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  to  help 
promote  rapid  growth ;  and  Vita- 
min D  to  help  utilize  the  bone- 
building  minerals.  Without 
Vitamin  D,  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus are  not  fully  utilized  in 
building  strong  bones,  good  legs 
and  bony  structure. 

Not  Too  Late  Now  to  Give  Your 
Colts  This  Help  -  Feed  Now 
to  Nursing  Mare9 

If  you  have  not  given  your 
mares  Vionate  and  Exadol-A 
during  gestation,  start  now  and 
give  the  colt  the  benefit  of  these 
vitamins  and  minerals  through 
her  milk. 

This  feeding  will  also  help  to 
build  the  mare  up  and  restore 
the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
which  have  been  drained  from 
her  body  to  provide  bone-build- 
ing material  for  the  unborn  colt. 


Start  now  with  EXADOL-A  and 
VIONATE  for  all  your  nursing 
mares,  colts  and  yearlings. 
Squibb  Exadol-A  Prices 

1  Gallon  Tin  $2.75  per  gal. 

4x1  Gallon  Tin   2.60  pet  gal. 

8x1  Gallon  Tin   2.50  per  gal. 

12  x  1  Gallon  Tin  2.40  per  gal. 

24  x  1  Gallon  Tin   2.35  per  gal. 

Squibb  Vionate  Prices 

10  lbs  $.50  per  lb. 

50  lbs  45  per  lb. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb. 

Squibb's  costs  less  —  1  ou  use  less! 

Vitomin  A 
content  of 


l'/4  PINTS  \  /  2  aUARTS 

EXADOL-A  )  eq°0,S  (    any  U.S.  P. 

EXADOL-A  is  over  three  times  as  rich 
as  U.S. P.  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
2,100  Vitamin  A  and  350  Vitamin  D 
units  per  gram  (U.S. P.  XI).  You  can 
use  %  the  amount  of  EXADOL-A  that 
you  use  of  a  cheap  U.S. P.  Oil.  Less 
expensive  because  you  use  less! 


MINERAL 

AND  VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  )  on  feeding  of  horses 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  $  per  pound 

Please  send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  $  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  C.L.-8-36 
the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Check  enclosed 


Name 
Address.. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Bryn  Mawr 
Horse  Show 

Hound  Show 


at  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Sept.  23,  24,  25,  26,  1936— Fortieth  Annual  Exhibition 
EXCELLENT  PRIZES  IN  EVERY  CLASS 

Send  for  Prize  List. 

St.  George  Bond,  Secretary      270  So.  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INSURE  YOUR  VALUABLE  THOROUGHBREDS 


in  a  strong  dependable  American 
company.  THE  HARTFORD  LIVE- 
STOCK INSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  just  such  a  company. 

See  your  local  agent,  or  broker, 
or  address 


HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

410  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILL 
DR.  W.  H.  TIMMONS,  GENERAL  AGENT 


Shetland,  Welch  and 
Hackney  Ponies 

All  Ages  and  Colors 

Ready  for  the  Show  Ring  or 
Well  Broken  for  Children's  Use 

Write  for  Prices 

HEYL  PONY  FARM 

WASHINGTON,  ILL. 


WATER  POWER 

Combining 

RUSTIC  BEAUTY 
With 
ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 

Water  wheels  are  deeply 
rooted  in  picturesque  tra- 
dition. But  the  Fitz  Water 
Wheel  is  modern  as  tomor- 
row. Fitz  Steel  Water 
Wheels  installed  over  half  a 
century  ago  still  run  perfect- 
ly. Write  for  Bulletin  85. 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Company 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 


H ish-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  a  large  selection  of  both  3  and  5 
gaited  saddle  horses,  middle  and  heavy 
weight  hunters,  great  many  of  them  with 
manners  and  dispositions  suitable  for  in- 
experienced riders,  also  few  outstanding 
show  prospects. 

Always  a  pleasure  to  show  horses  to 
prospective  customers  whether  they  buy  or 
not.  If  not  convenient  to  come,  let  me 
know  your  requirements,  if  have  anything 
think  will  suit  you,  will  send  photo  with 
full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  and  guarantee  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  horse  not  as 
described  in  every  way,  can  return,  will 
pay  transportation  both  ways  and  will  re- 
fund money  without  argument. 

References :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  511. 


SPORTING  LAD 
Light  colored  chestnut  gelding,  3  gaited,  5 
years,  IS  hands.  An  ideal  lady's  type. 


HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TKe  class  or  aged  cows  on  view  at  trie  Aldrich  Farm  CI 
Bake  given  by  Stewart  Aldrick,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 


Strohmeyt* 

am 


and  it's  almost  time  for  the  races. 

Saratoga  has  its  Grande  Semaine 
— this  year  it  begins  on  August  8 
and  ends  on  August  15 — in  the 
course  of  which  will  be  run  the 
Shiilelah  Steeplechase  (named after 
the  first  horse  William  C.  Whitney 
owned),  the  Saratoga  Special,  the 
Merchants  &  Citizens  Handicap, 
the  Kenner  Stakes  (named  for 
Duncan  Kenner,  and  first  run  in 
1870,  when  Enquirer  won  it),  the 
Alabama  Stakes,  the  .  most  impor- 
tant race  for  three-year-old  fillies 
(founded  in  1872,  and  named  in 
compliment  to  William  Cottell  of 
Mobile  who  for  many  years 
brought  a  stable  of  horses  to  Sara- 
toga), the  Sanford  Stakes,  best 
known  because  it  was  the  only 
race  in  which  Man  o'  War  was 
beaten,  the  Spinaway,  and  the 
Travers  Stakes.  There  will  be 
thirty-seven  sweepstakes  for  all 
ages  and  the  better  conditions  of 
horses  run  at  the  spa  this  season; 
the  most  famous  of  which  by 
virtue  of  age,  tradition,  and  the 
celebrity  of  its  winners  is  the 
Saratoga  Cup,  at  one  mile  and  six 
furlongs,  the  first  running  of  which 
Kentucky  won  in  1867. 1  hope  this 
year's  race  won't  be  a  walkover. 

Although  nowhere,  not  even  at 
Belmont  Park  or  Hialeah,  is  racing 
so  well  staged  as  at  Saratoga,  still, 
I  think  I  prefer  the  gallops  in  the 
mornings,  and  the  yearling  sales  in 
the  evenings,  which  run  through 
the  middle  fortnight  of  the  meet- 
ing. It's  something  like  an  opera 
night  around  the  triple-roped  sales 
ring:  men  and  women  in  evening 
dress,  some  arriving  a  little  late, 
and  still  with  after  dinner  cig- 
arettes, pushing  their  way  slowly 
but  arrogantly  to  their  seats;  mil- 
lionaires, big  bettors,  bookmakers, 
trainers,   horsebreeders,  jockeys; 


then  the  outer  circle  of  the  curioil 
who  come  for  a  free  show,  and  btl 
yond  that  a  fringe  of  hostlers  an 
exercise  boys. 

Two  of  the  more  interesting  con 
signments  to  the  sales  this  yeal 
are  from  the  studs  of  C.  V.  Whij 
ney,  and  the  Glen  Riddle  Farrn1 
Mr.  Whitney,  who  never  sold  yeai 
lings  in  the  open  market  (althoug' 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Phipps,  and  her  brotht- 
Ogden  Mills  began  their  powerfi| 
Wheatley  stable  ten  years  ag 
with  a  dozen  young  horses  bough) 
from  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  hij 
father),  will  offer  twenty-four  sorv 
and  daughters  of  the  stallions  Si 
Germans,  Chicle,  Mad  Hattei' 
Pennant,  and  Whichone.  They  ar 
not  culls  of  the  crop  but  quite  thl 
equals  in  conformation  and  qua: 
ity  of  the  twenty-five  Mr.  Whitnt 
has  kept  for  racing  next  season.  1 
is  remembered  with  pride  thai 
Man  o'  War,  who  almost  even1 
body  agrees  is  the  greatest  horv 
foaled  in  America,  was  sold  as  1 
yearling  at  Saratoga.  Because  cl 
wartime  demands,  August  Bel 
mont  curtailed  his  racing  activititj 
in  1918,  selling  all  of  his  youn| 
horses,  and  the  chestnut  colt  bj 
Fair  Play  out  of  Mahubah  after' 
wards  known  as  Man  o'  War  wen* 
to  Samuel  D.  Riddle  for  $5,50(1 
Whenever  yearling  sons  an< 
daughters  of  the  Super-horse  hav< 
been  sold  they  have  brought  higli 
prices  —  $65,000  for  Broadwav 
Limited;  $50,500  for  War  Feathl 
ers;  and  $45,000  for  War  comr: 
quickest  to  mind — so  I  expect  tha" 
the  Glen  Riddle  sale  will  be  the 
most  notable  of  the  season,  though 
the  colts  will  bring  no  such  price:' 
as  those  in  a  decade  ago.  I  saw  thi 
sixteen  yearlings  by  Man  o'  Wa 
— there  are  thirty-three  animals  ii 
the  Glen  Riddle  consignment- 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


G.   D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for  the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feed* 
I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive   dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 
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Lhrn  I  i"  i  nioti  1 11  |"N  ible 
|dj  .it   I  it  inn  I \    I  ii  m  111  I  I..  I. ill 

he  krntiit  kx  I  >ct  l«x  lit  \l  iv 
mi,  li.inUx  iIhx  «nr  I  Inn  tin 
i.mtl  ■< mim  .(  yininuHirrn  in»|Ht  led 
jl  |hr  lutl  11 . Mm. I  I  r\mi;lHn 
I  Of  com hc  \i  i  Inn  1 1 .1  in  mi  k  s 
L|r  Hi  *  l.ulx'i  in1  and  1 1 « - 1  In 
lf*<irt 1 11  dxx  in  .  is  .in  .iium.il  event 
lor  Mr.  H.iiHiHk  li.is  tin  unit-  the 
ItoM  extrusive  profevdunal  lirml 
\t  wine  tin-  | >.i-^uil;  til  John  Mail 
Irn,  whasr  Mandiini*  Place  stink 
Mil  him  al  ni  near  the  top  "I 
ihe  list  for  so  many  years  Vnil 
lou'll  aNo  so-  line,  sound,  well 
Lltd  animals  from  tin-  lirlair  Stud 
,|  Willi. im  Woodward,  whose 
Lorse**  have  xxmi  mon-  than  two 
Lillions  in  purse*  and  stakrs  in 
jlie  la«t  (lit  nlf.  and  from  Court 
datior  I  hi*  stud  of  Willis  Sharps 
viltm-r.  whose  leadiiu*  stallions 
re  Sun  Briar  (also  a  Saratoga 
rarlinc).  and  his  son  Sun  Mean, 
,ho  won  while  racing  .>*7'>,744, 
nore  pii/e  uhuhx  than  any  other 
lorse  in  the  world;  and  from  the 
Mercxxurth  Stud,  where  l>ispla\ 
Ind  Ins  s,mi  Discovery  were  bred; 
Ind  the  Morvrn  Stud  of  Whitney 
Mont*,  xxhuli  max  luxe  anothei 
lander  Pool,  xvho  won  fifteen  rai  es 
Lefore  he  xx.is  beaten,  or  another 
Blue  Sheen  in  the  lot.  and  there 
ire  flood  ones  from  the  Coldstream 
Stud.  IHmtreath  Farm.  San  fori  I 
farm,  the  Old  Hickory  Farm  of 
Polonel  Phil.  Chinn,  and  the 
tables  of  R.  A.  Fairbairn.  and 
ary  Grayson,  for  the  keen  eyed 
buyers  to  pick  out. 

F-xiM-rts  xvho  figure  those  things 
Ixpect  that  prices  for  young  horses 
prill  be  at  least  twenty  per  cent 
Lighter  than  last  year,  when  548 
rtarlings  sold  at  the  spa  aver- 
Igrd  $1,571.67,  because  of  the  up- 
ward trend  of  everything  tin  P'.U. 
^08  head  were  sold  for  an  average 
if  $1,.1.>0.S°)  purses  and  racing 
Opportunities,  for  fillies  especially. 
Ve  always  believed  that  in  aver- 
age years  sound,  well-bred  horses 
bring  pretty  much  what  they  are 
hrorth.  but  I  can  be  wrong.  Wit- 
less the  filly  Goldie  F.,  xvho  is  a 
glorious  example  for  the  bargain 
nunters.  W.  A.  Bridges,  xvho  races 
i  small  stable,  bought  her  out  of 
he  Herring  Brothers'  sale  for 
M50,  and  as  this  is  written  she  has 
von  eleven  out  of  thirteen  races 
'she  was  second  in  other  two), 
ind  earned  more  than  $17,000  in 
curses.  Goldie  F.  is  in  the  Schuyl- 
*rville  Stakes,  and  the  Saratoga 
Bales  Stakes. 

Saratoga  isn't  all  racing  and 
lorse  sales.  There  are  the  xvaters. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  state  of 
N'exv  York  began  to  take  a  definite 
nterest  in  Saratoga's  springs. 
There  used  to  be  one  hundred  and 
Uty-three  of  them  but  all  but 
nineteen  have  been  shut  off.  This 
Was  done  so  that  the  flow  of  waters 
that  had  been  brexving  for  ages 
;omexvhere  underground,  and  get- 
ting charged  with  sodium,  potas- 
sium, lithium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
:arbon  dioxide  might  be  controlled. 

A  year  ago  Saratoga  Springs  Au- 
thority opened  the  nexv  eight  and 
i  half  million  dollars  Saratoga  Spa. 
which  included  a  group  of  stately 


MORVEN  STUD 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

■  i  li  ni.     A.  Stum-  mil  xx  I   Stone) 

\\  ill  Svll  ul  Surntogii,  INrw   York,  Wcdncnduy,  Aii^mhI  I2lli 

I    Thoroughbred  Yearling 
b)  G  ILL  INT  I  <>\.  Dl  iVOLO,  PETEE-WB  \<  k 
BROWN  BUD,  SIB  ANDREW,  THE  SCOUT  and  JACOPO 


Miss,  DOLPHIN  SOLD  from  ihc  MORVEN  STUD  rearllnf 
consignment  of  D  '.  ~.  II  won  in  1936:  Victoria  Stake*  and 
Modem  Temple  Stakes,  :m<l  made  mm  track  record  at  Detroit. 


Other  i\xo  year  old  winner*  from  the  MORVEN  STUD  1935  con- 
signment  are  NATION'S  TASTE  (Hyde  Park  Stakes),  KNIGHT 
GALLANT,  WHITE  SWEETS,  JEUNE  ETOBLE,  SCI\  \.  SUN 
BELLE  and  RUTH  SCOTT 

From  MORVEN  STUD  in  recent  yeari  have  come  BLUE  SHEEN, 
\  WDKRPOOL,  LIGHTNING  BOLT,  BACKGAMMON,  BONGO, 
CAMBAL,   WRACKON,   SANDWRACK,   BONSOIR,  ADO,  LO- 

DORUS,  etc. 


INTRODUCING 
GOLDEN  AYR  AYRSHIRES 

Scientifically  bred  for  size  and 
vitality.  Heavy  production  and 
butter  fat  averaging  over  4r/c . 

SIX  GENERATIONS  NOW  ON 
THE  SAME  FARM 

Their  official  records  will  con- 
vince you  of  their  superiority. 
Orders  booked  ahead  for  bull 
calves  of  exceptional  merit. 
GOLDEN  AYR'S  MERRY 
PRINCE,  born  Nov.  15,  1935. 

Price  $150.00 

PINELAND  FARM 

913  SOUTH  ST.,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


HITCHING  POSTS 
WEATHER  VANES 
IRON  FURNITURE 

—  BI- 
STABLE FITTINGS 
Feed  Boxes  —  Hay  Racks  — 
Harness  Hooks  and  Brackets 
Stall  Partitions  of  Iron 
and  Wire  Mesh. 


EST.  1884 


F.  P.  SMITH 


Catalogue  upon  Request 

WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS 
CHICAGO 
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IVeek  8nd  Boxes — 


become  a  delightful  habit  when  standing  weekly  orders 
are  rilled  for  Dean's  delicacies  .  .  .  wide  variety  of  famous 
cakes  ...  or  candies  ...  or  both.  Sent  parcel  post  prepaid. 


—  and  Jce  Cre 


am 


in  Dean's  original  Arctic  Package  may  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  place  within  24  hours  from  New  York.  With  this  new 
method  of  shipping  Dean's  Ice  Cream,  you  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  enjoy  it  throughout  the  summer  months. 


Dean's  Week  End 
Booklet  sent 
request. 


7). 


Ice  Cream  Folder 
including  prices 
sent  on  request. 


22  East  57th  Street,  New  York  •  Est.  97  years  •  Telephone  WIckersham  2  1 100 


Georgian  buildings — the  Roosevelt 
Baths;  the  Simon  Baruch  Re- 
search Institute;  the  Hall  of 
Springs,  where  the  serious  drink- 
ing is  done  in  an  enormous  room 
with  marble  monoliths,  crystal 
chandeliers,  and  fountains;  and 
the  Gideon  Putnam  Hotel,  named 
after  the  man  who  laid  out  the 
streets  of  the  village  (including 
Circular  Street)  in  1789;  and 
Recreation  Center,  all  set  in  a 
beautifully  landscape  park.  It  is 
the  first  true  spa  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word  ever  developed 
in  America,  where  recreation,  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  entertainment 
combine  to  make  the  patient  for- 
get he  is  ill. 

The  Recreation  Unit's  primary 
purpose  is  to  turn  sport  to  thera- 
peutic account,  but  it  also  offers 
opportunities  for  diversion  for 
those  who  have  no  need  of  cures, 
but  come  in  company  with  those 
who  do.  A  swimming  pool,  the 
faience  tile  of  which  turns  the 
water  to  the  color  of  lapis  lazuli 
is  the  unit's  central  feature.  There 
is  a  therapeutic  golf  course — if 
you  could  call  it  that — which  may 
be  played  by  tb.ose  who  have  not- 
so-good  hearts,  and  the  use  of 
which  actually  is  prescribed  by 
physicians  at  the  Spa.  It  has  no 
grade  sharper  than  five  per  cent 
but  it  is  so  cleverly  designed  and 
trapped  that  no  one  has  yet  made 
the  nine  holes  in  par,  which  is  35. 

Wlien  ke  "done 
me  wrong 

{Continued  from  page  84) 

the  road.  We  missed  the  lane  but 
landed  in  the  farmer's  front  yard. 
We  were  aimed  toward  the  house 
and  I  had  visions  of  going  through 
the  front  window.  Three  tall  trees 
barred  our  path  to  the  left — but 
there  was  enough  space  between 
two  of  them.  The  last  I  remember 
was  trying  to  head  Colonel  into 
that  opening.  What  happened  I 
don't  know.  There  is  a  small  pos- 
sibility that  he  went  through  it  and 
ran  me  into  the  center  tree  in  the 
process.  But  I  don't  think  that  was 
it.  I  think  he  applied  the  brakes 
all  at  once,  swerved,  and  threw  me 
head-first  out  of  the  saddle  a  la 
"cracking  the  whip."  I  do  know 
that  I  hit  the  middle  tree  head  on. 
I  never  will  know  just  how  it  hap- 
pened. No  one  saw  it. 

Anyhow,  I  came  to  a  little  while 
later  and  the  first  awakening  sensa- 
tion was  one  of  comfort.  Then  I 
didn't  seem  to  feel  so  well.  Finally 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  noticed  that 
I  was  lying  face  down  and  bleeding. 
About  that  time  an  automobile 
came  by  with  friends  looking  for 
me.  Colonel  had  gotten  back  alone 
without  cracking  up — another  mir- 
acle. They  picked  me  up  and  gath- 
ered in  the  small  assortment  of 
wearing  stuff  that  was  scattered 
around.  My  glasses  weren't  far 
away  and  neither  lens  was  broken 
■ — but  the  frames  were  cracked  and 
twisted  beyond  repair.  One  friend 
drove  me  home  in  my  own  car,  and 
that's  about  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  doctor  took  several  stitches  in 


a  rather  deep  head  cut,  but  tha 
has  mended  nicely  by  now.  A  verj 
badly  banged  up  knee  has  com< 
around.  It's  a  wonder  my  necl 
wasn't  broken.  The  doctor  said 
was  a  very  narrow  escape.  A  fellc 
less  tough  would  have  been  killec 
For  several  days  I  was  stiffened  _ 
from  the  hips  to  the  top  of  the  head 
Neck  and  shoulders  felt  as  thoug] 
they  were  in  a  plaster  cast,  pressec. 
down  by  a  strong  vise.  I  still  fee 
kind  of  strange  about  the  head  from 
time  to  time. 

I'm  now  talking  about  takir 
Colonel  to  Mississippi  and  just 
using  him  for  hunting  while  down 
there.  I  know  I  can  still  ride  the  ok 
scoundrel  where  we're  away  from 
paved  roads,  too  many  automo 
biles,  where  time  isn't  an  object— 
and  where  we  have  real  running 
room.  But  my  wife  says  that's  out 
and  she  usually  wins  all  argu 
ments.  Two  days  ago  I  took  the 
dogs  out  for  a  little  walk.  Reaching 
in  my  pocket,  my  hand  came  across 
two  lumps  of  sugar — the  two  I  ha( 
saved  to  give  Colonel  at  the  end  o 
that  last  ride.  They're  in  the  same 
pocket  now,  a  little  soiled.  They 
made  a  Tump — not  of  sugar — com 
up  in  my  throat.  They  reminded  me 
of  many  hours  of  great  rides  tha 
had  ended  more  happily. 


Sport 
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smen  a 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

was  riding  in  his  father's  colors — 
white-red  blocks  between  green 
hoops,  red  cap. 

Young  Greene's  middle  name 
came  from  his  grandmother, 
Martha  Stuart  Thornton  who  mar- 
ried Colonel  Skinner  in  1840.  She 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Thornton  —  Gentleman  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  who  settled  in 
Virginia  in  1643,  was  known  as 
"The  Planter,"  and  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  "Rappahannock 
Thorntons"  of  Montpelier,  the  old 
plantation  near  Sperryville,  Va., 
in  the  F.  T.  (Francis  Thornton) 
Valley.  Thornton's  Gap  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  was  named  for 
Colonel  William  Thornton  and 
Mary's  Rock  named  for  his  sister 
Mary  who  was  the  first  woman 
ever  to  climb  that  dizzy  eminence. 

The  racing  charts  show  that 
young  Greene  took  his  winnings 
and  his  falls  alike  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  1933  he  won  the  Con- 
necticut Cup  at  the  Adjacent 
Hunts  Meeting  near  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  riding  Rond  du  Roi  for 
Carlton  Palmer.  This  spring  he 
was  most  successful  riding  his 
father's  Drill  Master  to  victory  in 
the  Malvern  Hill  Steeplechase  at 
Curies  Neck  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Deep  Run  Hunt  Club.  The  next 
Saturday  at  that  gem  of  a  course 
for  Hunt  Races,  laid  out  by  "Dan' 
Sand  at  Middleburg,  Va.,  he  won 
the  Loudoun  Plate,  where  his  rid- 
ing at  the  finish  to  beat  Carroll 
Bassett  was  a  treat  to  see.  The 
young  gentleman  rider  is  here 
shown  on  page  71. 

What  a  family!  Sportsmen  all. 
A  strain  of  winners  through  five 
generations  hard  to  beat.  Where 
can  you  match  them  in  America? 
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ROOM  PERSONALITIES  are  easy  to  express  if  you  start  your  decorative  treatment  wilh  the  flooi.  In- 
deed, among  decorators,  this  is  the  accepted  way  to  begin  the  planning  of  any  room  that  is  to  have  a  real  personality.  The 
two-purpose  room  below,  for  example,  was  saved  from  looking  crowded  by  a  floor  of  Armstrong's  Linoleum  specially 
designed  to  give  a  small  room  an  air  of  spaciousness.  This  floor  typifies  the  design  freedom  of  Armstrong's  Linoleum. 
Umost  any  effect  demanded  by  the  purpose  and  plan  of  an  interior  can  be  achieved  with  this  versatile  floor  material.  The 
generous  color  range  in  Armstrong's  Plain,  Jaspe,  and  Marbelle  Linoleum  will  permit  your  architect  or  decorator  to  create 
freely.  And  your  merchant  will  trimly  tailor  your  floors  of  individual  design  and  cement  them  firmly  in  place  for  years  of 
service.  Should  you  desire  decorative  advice  or  help  in  designing  floors  of  personality,  write  our  Bureau  of  Interior 
Decoration.  Armstrong  Cork  Products  Company,  Floor  Division,  3609  Frederick  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Makers  of  cork  products 
since  1860)  For  complete  satisfaction,  be  sure  to  have  your  new  linoleum  floor  permanently  cemented  in  place  over  felt. 


LIFT  YOUR  ROOMS  out  of  the 

commonplace  with  floors  that  take  part 
in  the  decorative  picture.  Here  a  special 
basket-weave  design  in  Armstrong's  Jaspe 
Linoleum — Driftwood  Gray  No.  13 — and 
Steel  Gray  No.  15  —  takes  command  of 
the  color  scheme,  creating  an  air  of  spa- 
cious charm  Complete  specifications  for 
this  room  will  he  sent  to  you  on  request. 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


ARMSTRONG'S 
LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

for  every  room  (Q)  in  the  house 


JASPE     .      PRINTED      .     ARMSTRONG'S     QUAKER     RUGS     and     ARMSTRONG'S  LINOWALL 


NIW  YOU* 


REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 

NIW  YORK  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  ai  Great  Sacrifice  "FOXHOLLOW  FARM" 


A   Complete    Estate   of   About    600  Ants 
Overlooking  the  Upper  Hudson 
ut  Khinchctk,  New  York 

M»ln  rrildrnc*  of  modern  rmmtriii'llnii.  ilinltfni.il  liy  nuli-cl 
nr.  Iiltirt.  I  Ik  rcii,m«  I m  li I il>-  Iiuit  hull  |iu  ml'd  llvlnw  muni, 
■ulurliiin,  illnhiu  mum,  II  mantvr  lu'drooiim,  hI«><>|>I riu  iiorrli, 
nml  f>  Initha:  A  nrrvimtii  roiiina  pi  ml  Imth.  Ail.lltloi.nl  KHi'nl 
MOM  with  2  l.«lhn.  Smaller  rfNidcncii  of  nlriillar  upuiilnt- 
mtnli.  <iroui>  of  niTvlet.  hullillnKi.  I' arm  ■■■ctlori  of  about 
mcrvn  with  fiirmhoimi'  n  ml  harm.  Kxpi-pllonal  wati'r 
«u|i|i|y.  Trunin  rourl. 

Tin'  ri'Niih-nri'  .-..mmiiiuU  a  ■  uptTli  vli-w  of  (hp  Muilnon.  Two 
*t  rutin*  nml  waterfront  on  n  rovi-  of  thi*  rlvi-r.  Great  tri'i'H, 
llililn,  wikkIh,  ninth-  walk*,  nml  driven.  Nenr  the  Hoonrvclt . 
Mllla,  Alitor,  Vanderliilt,  nml  oltu  r  noted  intati'R.  Featured 
In  n  nerli-i  of  article*  a*  on*  of  the  twelve  best  country 
houae*  In  America. 

Full  detaiU  Iram  ihr  agrnlt 

HAMILTON,  ISELIN  8c  CO. 

515  Madiion  Avenue,  New  York 

Pl.lM  1-6210  Cooperation  of  broken  invitril 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 
COUNTRY  HOMES 

Wc  have  'pcculurd  for  over 
year*  in  old  Southern 
estate*  and  farm*  ol  distinct 
merit  ranging  in  price  Irom 
$10.000  00  to  $2*0.000  00. 

Dfsinptiotts  mi  Rrifur.it 

Tmf  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  V»n  Noswand,  Jr..  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


-WARRENTON- 


II  WDSUMI  (  <il  \  I  in  I  >  1  M  l 

FOR  SALE 
at  a  Snrri)irt< 

I  In  Ihr  Huntln/  Country) 

117'i  nere",  gnml  1  i.i.l  nllrnrlivi' 
rr>uli-n<  i\  I  li.ith«;  .i in | >l <■  -t.ililmn 
■nd  oiIut  inipi iiM-nicnts.  Srll  for 
rush  ut  onr-thirtl  rust. 

Olhmr  hartnin*  In  hirgrr  anil 
•  mmllmr     /dimi     anil     ,  ifatM. 

J.  GREEN  CARTER 

/>'.../  F.nliitr     .       I /./>.«..,../  . 
Warrcnton       Tel.  134  Virginia 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


I.ASTKKN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


"KENNERSLEY" 


— Built  1720  —  Restored  19) 


A  colonial  plantation  near  the  county  seat  of  Queen  Anncs  County,  consist- 
ing of  400  acres  of  rolling  fields  with  60  acres  of  timberland  (the  original  grant 
for  Kenncrsley  included  2,000  acres).  A  mile  shore  frontage  on  an  inlet  of  the 
broad  Chester  River  affords  anchorage  and  gives  access  to  deep  water  cruising. 


"BRICKIAIVDS" 

CHARMING  OLD  VIRGINIA  HOME 

Hand-carved  woodwork.  Spacious  landscaped  grounds;  English  box, 
magnolia,  linden,  holly  and  fine  shade  trees.  420  acres;  income  pro- 
ducing farm.  One  of  our  most  attractive  country  places.  $29,000. 

KIAH  T.  FOKI> 

LYNCHBURG  VIRGINIA 


If  you  are  Interested  in 

MARYLAND  OR  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
with  complete  list  of  properties 
from  $5,000  up.  Let  us  know  your 
requirements  and  we  will  submit 
properties  to  suit  you. 

MARYLAND-VIRGINIA  FARM  AGENCY 


Muiuey  Bldg. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


COLONIAL  ESTATE 

IN   NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

One  Hour  of  Washington.  D.  C. 


BUELL   FARM  ACENCY 

H  E  RN  DON.  FAIRFAX  COUNTY.  VIRGINIA 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY 

We  have  attractive  Suburban  and 
Country    Estate    Properties.  Fox 
hunting,  excellent  tiolf  and  Coun- 
try Club  available. 
CITY  MORTGAGE  &  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


COUNTRY  SEATS  AND  ESTATES 
HORSE  AND  CATTLE 
FARMS 

Riding — Hunting — Coif 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Leesburq 


JOHN  HILL  CARTER 


Virginia 


OLD  FARM  HOME 

CULPEPER  COUNTY,  VIRCINIA 

321  acres  on  both  sides  main 
highway  65  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, between  Warrenton  and 
Orange,  near  Brandy.  Fine  lay- 
ing land.  Beautiful  lawn.  De- 
lightful shade.  Large  fifteen 
room  house,  high  ceilings,  fire- 
places throughout.  Two  tenant 
houses,  barn,  stable  and  gran- 
ary, tile  silo.  Suitable  for  horses, 
stock,  hay  and  grain.  Price 
$20,000.  Easy  terms.  Other  re- 
possessed farms  for  sale. 

THE  POTOMAC  JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

639  Munsey  Bldj.  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  manor  house  recently  restored  is  centrally  located  on  an  elevation  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  entire  plantation.  In  its  western  wing  are  dining 
room,  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen  with  servants'  quarters  and  bath  above. 
The  eastern  wing  is  furnished  as  guest  quarters.  In  the  main  section  are  living 
room,  library,  reception  hall,  three  large  bedrooms  and  three  baths.  A  3-car 
garage  and  other  necessary  buildings  are  nearby. 


For  many  years  Kennersley  has  been  a  self-sustaining  plantation.  Its  farming 
qualities  are  highly  recommended.  It  lias  sufficient  farm  buildings  in  sound 
condition  for  practical  farm  purposes.  The  estate  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Price  and  further  information  upon  request. 


Send  for  Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

CENTREVILLE  QUEEN  ANNES  COUNTY  MARYLAND 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  PLANTATION  HOME 

With  commanding  view  of  river  and 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Colonial 
dwelling  of  brick  construction,  subject 
for  modernization.  Original  slave 
quarters  and  smoke  house.  Over  500 
acres,  including  200  acres  in  fertile 
river  flats.  Exceptional  farming  possi- 
bilities. Low  taxes.  For  further  details 
write 

WILLIAM  R.  MORTON,  Realtor 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


VIRGINIA 


HANDSOME  VIRGINIA 
COUNTRY  PLACE 

For  Sale  to  Close  Estate 

In  beautiful  Hunt  Club  section;  150  acres 
fine  land  watered  by  springs  and  brooks ; 
well  fenced:  handsome  15  room,  modern 
Colonial  style  house,  large  attractive 
grounds:  was  developed  by  millionaire: 
sacrifice  price  JJ0.000.  Write  for  free  cata- 
log other  properties. 

GEO.  V.  VENABLE  &  CO. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen,  Best 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  1935 

Choice  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


French  Poodles 


Black  and  Brown  Puppies,  house,  car,  and 
lead  broken. 
TRAINED  Dogs  for  Obedience  Tests 

At  Stud  Fee 
Ch. — Cadeau  de  Noel  C  D.  (silver  brown). $T5.00 

Ch. — Pillicoc  Toison  D'Or  (brown)    50.00 

Ch.— Pillicoc  Kumpelstiltskin  (black)   75.00 

Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
Elberon,  New  Jersey 

Phone 
Long  Branch  1722 


Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger 
owner 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


We  have  a  choice  lot  of  puppies  from 
our  prize-winning  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

GREEN  MEADOW  KENNELS 

W.  S.  CU'ETT 

William-town.  Mass.         Tel.  95 


Ch.  Viking  av  Glitre 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Five  Cham- 
pions offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"The  oldest  kennel  is  still 
the  best" 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bnyard  Boyeeen 
Winchester, New  Hampshire 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog.  De- 
voted to  children.  Coat 
short,  black.  Weight  12  to 
lfi  lbs.  Pedigreed  puppies 
$35  and  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somerville       New  Jersey 

Established  1910 


A  sextet  from  the  Orr-.Mur 
Kennels.     Six    Kerry  Blues 
owned  li\  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Orrin 
I  I.  Baker  of 
(  kicagO.  111. 


*  DOG  STARS  * 


Vinton  P.  Breese 


POINTERS.  Decidedly  the  finest  kennels  of 
Pointers  this  writer  has  ever  seen  and  doubtless 
the  leading  ones  of  the  breed  in  America  are  the 
Herewithem  Kennels  of  Pointers  owned  by 
Robert  F.  Maloney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Upon  view- 
ing these  beautiful  bird  dogs  of  which  there  are 
seventy-five,  one  is  immediately  impressed  by 
their  pronounced  uniformity  of  type  and  the  fact 
that  this  type  is  of  the  truest,  presenting  the  es- 
sence of  just  about  everything  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  perfect  Pointer.  Size,  con- 
formation, coloration,  and  character  are  so 
identical  throughout  that  when  the  dogs  are  mill- 
ing about  the  paddock  and  the  spectator  looks 
away  from  them  for  a  moment,  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  selected  dogs  can  again  be  singled  out.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this  problem 
presents  itself  when  it  is  learned  that  badly  or 
heavily  marked  puppies,  runts,  culls,  or  any 
whelp  which  does  not  measure  up  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  is  disposed  of  but  never  sold. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  owner  that  nothing  but  hand- 
some and  high  class  Pointers  ever  occupy  or 
leave  the  kennels.  Moreover,  liver  markings  on 
a  predominant  white  field  is  the  only  coloration 
permitted.  The  majority  of  adult  inmates  are 
champions  or  potential  champions  and  an  amaz- 
ing array  of  puppies — because  of  such  careful 
selection — include  a  number  with  every  appear- 
ance of  embryo  champions  and  show  prospects. 

Speaking  of  uniformity  of  type,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Maloney  throughout  his  almost  lifelong  ex- 
perience in  breeding,  showing,  and  hunting  Point- 
ers has  signally  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
strain  of  dogs  which  are  astonishingly  alike  and 
possess  about  every  desired  attribute  for  show 
ring  and  field.  As  a  whole  they  are  big,  strong, 
upstanding  dogs,  lithely  muscled  for  power  and 
endurance  and  present  a  perfect  picture  of  sym- 
metry and  stamina.  One  is  especially  impressed 
by  their  light,  clean  heads  and  long,  shapely  necks 


which  assure  happy,  high  headed  carnag 
throughout  one  or  many  days  gruelling  gunning 
whereas  heavy  heads  become  burdensome  an 
short  necks  permit  no  wide  swing  to  catch  th 
elusive  bird  scent,  and  impair  style.  Other  essen 
tial  scenting  features  noted  are  their  full  muzzl 
and  wide  open  super-sensitive  nostrils.  Not  onl 
are  these  Pointers  of  pronounced  prowess  in  the 
show  ring  but  this  is  equalled  by  their  outstand 
ing  ability  afield. 

The  kennels  are  located  on  an  hundred  acre 
farm  high  up  in  the  Alleghenies  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Pittsburgh  in  a  country  which 
abounds  with  ruffed  grouse  and  pheasant.  It  is 
on  the  former  extremely  wily  and  fast  flying  birds 
that  these  dogs  are  chiefly  hunted.  To  anyone 
who  has  ever  essayed  grouse  gunning,  no  comment 
upon  the  difficulties  encountered  is  necessary, 
but  to  the  uninitiated  let  me  say  that  a  crack  dog 
and  a  crack  shot  are  imperative  if  game  is  to  be 
put  in  the  pan.  The  Herewithem  Pointers  ably 
supply  the  first  requisite  and  their  owner  is  noted 
for  the  second.  Compared  to  grouse,  pheasan 
hunting  is  a  form  of  mere  child's  play  for  dogs 
and  owner  as  well. 

That  these  are  the  leading  kennels  of  Pointers 
in  America  is  substantiated  by  their  long  series 
of  sensational  successes.  So,  purloining  a  page 
from  Al.  Smith's  book,  "let  us  look  into  the  rec- 
ords." Aside  from  innumerable  wins  including 
many  best  in  show  victories  at  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred other  shows,  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club's 
foremost  fixture  at  Madison  Square  Garden  alone 
will  suffice  to  prove  the  point.  In  1921,  when 
Mr.  Maloney  began  extensive  exhibition,  it  is 
found  that  his  Pointers  won  winners  dogs  and 
bitches  and  best  brace;  reserve  winners  dogs, 
winners  bitches,  best  brace,  best  team  and  best  of 
breed  in  1922;  winners  dogs  and  bitches,  best 
brace  and  best  of  breed,  best  sporting  dog,  1924; 
winners  dogs  and  bitches,  best  brace,  best  of 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 

Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


Caliph o  Semtete 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 
43-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Kennel  Telephone  Number  Flushing  9-9423J 
DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


The 

SAMOYEDE 

(Pronounced  Sam-o-yad) 

A   capital  canine  chum  for 
children.    Authentic  Informa- 
I    tion  Gladly  Supplied. 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
757  Empire  Blvd.  Louis  Smirnow,  Scy..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

■  Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  EJkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
I  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Marco  served  daily.  It 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  grond 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
taining kelp— the  sea  vegetable 
—that  all  dogs  need. 

Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


N  N  ! :  [ .  MHKCTOHY 
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rvr  \\\ 


Irftd,  I^M  m  ^lu'W ,       >    \Minn  i  i  K ii,  In  .   I'i'i,    winmis  liiti  lien, 
1927,  winnrM  tli>K-i  ,inil  lull  hr-v  lirst  lu.ui',  l><  i  i.itn,  lirsl  nf 
Lrtfil.  I  WW;  rrwrvr  nihihmh  <lni{H,  winner*       Ins,  irsrrvr  win 
Iith  I'll.  In  >,  !>«■>!  Iir.ur.  I>«  i  li'.im,  l>rs|  nf  ltrt'f«l,  lirM  spntiinn 
|«Ht.  if>i  i\r  v\inn«*r*  iIohh  and  liiUhr*.  IwM  lirati-  and  licsl 

L«itm.  I*"*t  »|*»rtim;  Ih.iic  .mil  tr.uu  in  show,  I'MO;  winners  liitt  hrs 
|ml  U"«t  »>(  brml,  rrwrve  winners  bitches,  1  y.* 2 ;  rrwrvr 

IkiniiriH  tlnt;s  .mil  luti  Itrs  .mil  lies!  n|  Itrrril,  I *>.* .4 ;  winners  .mil 
inner*  |>iuhr"»,  lust  ln.ur,  l>rst  train,  lu-st  spnrliny  lu.nr 
1954;  none  shown,  I 'MS;  winners  and  reserve  winners 
logs  and  Intt  lies,  bfSCt,  best  team,  IW6. 
I  A  tale  peiiainini;  t.>  our  nt  the  Herewithem  Pointers  whiih  may 
L  of  interest  inllnws.  In  Mr    Malnnry  asked  me  to  advise 

linn  u  I  s.iw  a  likely  looking  youni;  Pointer  at  any  of  the  shows. 
I  he  following  yeai  while  jtnliiini;  at  the  Providence  show,  I  noticed 
[  sturdy.  sh.ipel\  .  st\lish  ymmtistrr  in  another  rin^  and  was  rather 
urprised  t<>  see  this di>K  pl.n  e<l  third  in  a  i  lass  of  three.  I  mentioned 
he  matter  to  Bennie  Lewis  who  handled  the  Maloney  Pointers. 
Later,  on  the  train  that  muht,  1  a«ain  chanced  to  see  Hermit'  and 
iske»l  him  it  he  had  seen  the  don.  He  replied  that  due  to  the  owner's 
lisgust  at  the  bottom  placini;,  he  had  purchased  him  !"t  Mr.  Ma- 
loney at  the  absurdly  low  price  of  5150.  In  l°24  the  dog  was  best 
it  breed  and  best  sporting  di>n  and  in  1025  best  in  show  at  West- 
ninstrr  rhis  Pointer  was  Int.  Ch.  Governor  Moscow,  son  of  im- 
h>rted  Mallwyd  r\  Oueen  Mason,  the  real  bed  rock  of  the  Here- 
vithem  Kennels  and  one  of  the  greatest  show  Pointers  and  sires 
hat  ever  lived  His  progeny  have  gone  on  to  score  innumerable 
riumphs  and  with  the  careful  intermingling  of  other  prominent 
winter  blood  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  unprecedented  sun  rss 
if  these  kennels. 

Another  famous  ringster  and  sire  was  Ch.  Herewithem  J.  P., 
wenty  times  l>e»t  in  show  during  l'JJO,  \Q.\o  and  19J1  and  a  field 
rial  winner.  Other  noted  champions  were  Stylish  Mac,  Lans- 
lowne  Prairie  Belle,  I.ansdowne  Prairie  Queen,  Perndale  Fay, 
■elicity  of  Ardagh,  Moscow's  Jewel,  Moscow's  Blue  Belle,  Mos- 
ow's  Olga,  Moscow's  Memories,  Miss  Mac,  all  thoroughly 
iroken  shooting  dogs.  Outstanding  among  the  present  day  cracks 
re,  Ch  Herewithem  Moscow's  (most,  ten  times  best  of  breed, 
ix  times  best  sporting  dog  and  three  times  best  in  show  and  Ch. 
hKwithem  J.  P.  II,  eight  times  best  of  breed,  four  times  best 
porting  dog  and  twice  best  in  show  .  During  1936  the  Herewithem 
'ointcr^  were  exhibited  at  twelve  shows,  winning  ten  best  of  breed, 
ix  sporting  groups  and  four  best  in  shows.  Prior  to  1920  Mr.  Ma- 
mty  also  showed  F.nglish  Setters  and  completed  fourteen  cham- 
lions  but  fifty  Pointers  of  which  sixteen  were  home-breds  taking 


I^tiglish  unci  Ameri- 
can C  liumpiun  I  Iill- 
somc  AccofC  roglin, 
owned  liy  tltc  Crog- 
lio  Kcnncls.at  W  est 
OrongcNicw  Jersey 


CLtLwvb 

ADOGSOAP^- 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 


Puppies  And  Grown 
Stock  For  Sale 
CATTERTHUN  KENNELS 

Redding,  Conn.  Phone  1  39 


PVI.VEX.  the 
new  six-bene 
medicated  health 
soap  for  dogs,  stop; 
itching  by  oiling  dry- 
akin.  Promotes  hair 
growth,  hide  health, 
kills  fleas  and  lice.  lathers 
marvelously.  cleans  per- 
fect 1  y .  dest  roys  dog  odors, 
gives  a  "dog  show"  sheen. 
At  pet  and  drug  stores, 
50c.  More  economical 
outlasts  2  ordinary  bars. 


Oils 

•  Tones 
i  Grooms 

•  Kills fleas \ 
tDeodor/jes  | 

•  Cleans 


ALL 

operation 


PULVEX 

%&6UAi  DOG  SOAP 


PUPPIES 

Scotseal  Sealyhams 

please  because  of 
their  exquisite  breed- 
ing, individual  home 
care,  health  and  per- 
sonality. 


FOX  TERRIERS 

Wires  Smooths 
Bred  by 
LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Healthy,  happy  youngsters  by  famous 
Champion  Sires. 

Reasonably  Priced 

Scotseal  Kennels 

Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Tel.  51-F12 


HEREWITHEM  KENNELS 


POINTERS  .  .  . 
CH  HEREWITHEM  MOSCOW  S  CHOST 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  FLY  CUY 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  \.  P.  II 


CH.  HEREWITHEM  MOSCOW 


At  Stud 

j  Int.  Ch.  Governor  Moicow 
I  H«r«with«m  Lookout 
J  Ch.  r-Ur»with«m  J.  P. 
I  Moicow'i  P«a  W«« 
j  Ch.  Stylish  Mac 
[  Moicow'i  Mabal 
j  Int.  Ch.  Govarnor  Moicow 
I  Int.  Ch.  Felicity  of  Ardagh. 


FEE  $100.00— TO  APPROVED  BITCHES  ONLY 
Puppiet  and  young  show  prospects  available. 

For  sixteen  years  Herewithem 
Pointers  have  been  the  dominant 
winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
taking  innumerable  firsts,  winners, 
best  brace,  best  team,  best  of  breed 
and  best  in  show  with  Int.  Ch.  Gover- 
nor Moscow,  1925.  Also  many  best  in 
show  victories  at  other  important 
events.  Their  show  ring  prowess  is 
equalled  by  their  ability  afield. 

ROBERT  F.  MALONEY,  Owner 

Maloney  Ituiltling  PittHhurgh,  Pa. 


WHIPPOORWILL 

KENNELS 

P.  O.  I '" •  -  588     Atlantic  Highlands  '.in 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 
At  Stud 

IMP.  VICEROI  OF  CAMMATON 
Puppies  for  Sale  ISoic 


Ch.  Cloun  of  Staghoro 

I?pRt  Imported  and  Domentlc  Show 
Hlood   with   Ileal   Field  Qualltic-H 

Htork  for  Sale 

BLUE  BAR  KENNELS 

HANOVER  PENNSYLVANIA 


BRIARD  PUPPIES  for  sale 

Ch.  Falco  breeding.  Vigorous  and 
very  promising,  iilack  and  colors. 
Splendid  with  children.  The  perfect 
big  dog  for  a  small  place. 

MISS  FRANCES  HOPPIN 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Cornwall  234 


An  Excellent 
BOAH1IIM. —  t  RAINING 

KF.N.NEL 
In  Westchester  County 

For  sale — German  Boxers — 
Shepherd  Puppies 
RIDGEVIEW  FARM  KENNELS 

Phone  Elmnlord  2878 
P.O.Box84   White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HDMrlflifMM 

MBS 


AT  STUD:   English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 

A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


September,  1936 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  best  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 
1  t    S  t  it  d 
Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

DllWTNE  MONTAUK   PlLOT  DlLWTNE  CAPTAIN   BROWNIE  FeLTS  SkIPPER 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly.  Mgr.  Delaware 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 


Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Pons  of  lTinpan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Tramp   of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drink-lone   Mars   of  Vinzan 
Imp.  Liddly   Bullfinch  of  Winzan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wing  an 
Bancs  tone  Ben  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

O.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 
Box  1        East  Islip,  New  York 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
yonr  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 

Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westpott,  Mass. 

Tel.  27-3 

Great  Danes 
Scotties 

Quality 
Puppies 
For  Sale 

Tlgerose  Hexengold 

Daughter  of 
German  Champion 
Helios  Hexengold 
&  her  4  months  old  son 
GALEN" 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  J50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4.  Box  82.  U.  S.  Hiihway  150,  Peoria.  III. 


DACHSHUNDE  PUPPIES 

A of  Quality 
Long  and  Short  Haired 
Breeder  and  Importer  Welsh  Ter- 
riers,   Sealrham.    Scottish  and 
Wire  Foi  Terriers. 
Alvin  Farms  (Philadelphia  Vie.) 
Mrs.  Emilie  G.  Hunter 
Primes,  Del.  Co.,  Penna. 
3 


For  Appointment 
Tel.  Madison  1071 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mm  feirai  3d.  Bcktr 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 
GleDville.  Conn.        Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  N.  T. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &   Grotrn  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  TTagstaff 
Oicners 

Manager— ER-NEST  WELLS 


'Phone.  Tuxedo 


289    Tuxedo  Park,  >'.  Y. 


DACHSHUNDS 

Delightful  puppies,  unusually  promis- 
ing, ready  tor  delivery  now.  Black  and 
tan — red— all  A-  K_  C.  registered. 
Males  may  be  reserved  from  a  Utter  by 
CH.  CID  VON  WERDERHAVEL- 
STRAND!  September  Special:  Ten 
months  Mark  and  tan  female,  very 
small  and  with  charming  personality. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"The  Ark"  (Registered) 
•  ,   ; .  .  N.  T.  Those  .  .    .  .  284 


the  title  under  his  colors,  is  a  record  that  few  if  any  kennels  of 
any  breed  have  ever  equalled  and  one  of  which  to  be  very  proud. 

SEALYHAM.  Ch.  Hillsome  Ace  of  Croglin,  Sealyham  Ter- 
rier, owned  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Schweinler,  Croglin  Kennels,  Hill- 
top, West  Orange,  X.  J.,  boasts  the  dual  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  outstanding  show  dogs  and  sires  of  this  breed  which 
has  been  so  prolific  in  illustrious  representatives.  Gaining  his 
English  championship  in  short  order,  Ace  was  imported  by  his 
present  owner  and  immediately  proceeded  to  amass  points  for  the 
American  title  with  winners  dogs,  best  of  winners,  and  best  of 
breed  victories  at  the  Ladies  Kennel  Association,  Morris  and 
Essex  Kennel  Club,  North  Westchester  Kennel  Club,  and  Mon- 
mouth County  Kennel  Club  Shows:  thereby  continuing  his  sen- 
sational successes  overseas.  Before  leaving  the  homeland  he 
stamped  the  hall  mark  of  his  superlative  type  on  the  breed  by 
siring  the  English  and  American  champions,  Wolvey  Noel  of 
Clairdale  and  St.  Margarets  Sweetness,  and  the  English  champion, 
Hillsome  Speedwings.  It  seems  that  England's  loss  is  our  gain' 
for  Ace,  matching  his  show  renown,  is  also  carrying  on  as  a 
super-sire.  The  home-bred  division  of  the  Croglin  Kennels  is  led 
by  Croglin  Gold  Dust  with  wins  in  the  American  bred  bitch 
classes  at  Long  Island,  Morris  and  Essex,  Greenwich,  Orange, 
North  Westchester,  and  Monmouth  County  Kennel  Club  Shows! 

POODLES.  A  three  and  a  half  year  record  of  exhibition  and 
breeding  which  is  outstanding  in  the  breed  and  rates  in  the  front 
rank  with  any  breed  in  kennel  annals  has  been  achieved  by  Mrs. 
Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  owner  of  the  Blakeen  Kennels,  Katonah, 
N.  Y.,  with  her  famous  Poodles.  Headed  by  the  undefeated 
"Super-Poodle/'  tri-international  Champion  Nunsoe  Due  de  la 
Terrace,  the  Blakeen  Poodles  have  since  their  inception  been  to 
the  very  forefront  of  the  fray  both  in  breed  and  variety  competi- 
tion. Upon  their  initial  appearance  at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  Show  1933.  Blakeen  Paul  and  Blakeen  Roulette  were  win- 
ners dogs  and  bitches  respectively  and  quickly  completed  their 
championships.  At  the  1934  renewal  of  the  foremost  fixture,  Due 
made  his  American  debut  and  was  best  of  breed,  best  non-sporting 
dog.  and  runner-up  for  best  in  show.  In  1935  he  repeated  and 
added  the  premier  prize  whereupon  he  was  retired  from  compe- 
tition until  this  year's  renewal  when  he  again  topped  the  breed 
and  non-sporting  group  and  was  runner-up  for  best  in  show. 
Exhibited  only  about  a  dozen  times  at  the  largest  shows,  he  has 
never  been  beaten  in  his  breed  and  group  and  has  eight  best  in 
show  triumphs  to  his  credit. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Blakeen  Poodles'  accomplishments 
would  run  on  and  on  so  suffice  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hoyt,  within  the 
aforementioned  period,  has  created  twelve  champions  of  which 
seven  are  American-breds  and  four  her  own  breeding.  Of  the  latter 
quartette,  which  gained  their  titles  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months 
or  under  during  the  summer  of  1935,  she  is  particularly  proud 
and  justly  so  as  they  rate  right  up  to  the  truest  type  importations. 
These  titled  home-breds  are  Cyrano.  Durante.  Mary  Mont,  and 
Routy  Two  of  the  Blakeen  prefix.  The  inimitable  brown  brothers 


a  ^\ 

Kalmar  Dane.  Real  Dogs  tg 
— not  expensive.  Brindles,      '  1 
fawns,  blacks  and  Harle- 
quins. 


Kalmar  Great  Danes 


Write  lor  Pictures 
KALMAR 
Great  Dane  Kennels     — ■ 
2791  Alston  Drive,  S.  E.  Atlanta 


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 


Most  beautiful  and  cleverest 
of  all  toy  dogs.  Always  beau- 
tiful puppies,  different  ages, 
some  as  low  as  $25.00.  Mj 
best  recommendations  are  tmr 
numerous  satisfied  customers 
all  over  the  United  State*. 

MRS.  OLIVIA  CFDER 

Pelham  2109,  Pelham,  New  York 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal  pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock 
available. 

MRS.  H.  C  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


KILL  HIS 


FLEAS 


U.  S.  ond  Con 


DOG 


Keep  Your  dog  from  straying  and  mingling  with 
other  dogs  with  "Buffalo"  PORTABLE  FENCING. 
Neat,  attractive,  a  suitable  runway  for  a  fine  ani- 
mal. Sections  made  of  welded  steel  frame,  heavy 
wire,  galvanized,  for  all  weather.  Easily  erected, 
moved,  stored.  Send  6c  postage  for  Booklet  85-C. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.T.) 


^     530  TERRACE 


(Est.  1869) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Asst.  1-A  Yard  7'xl4'x5>.£  ^/^27-50 


WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remo 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy -to  - 
give  worm  treatment. 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free? 
and  thrifty. 

write  for 
booklet  no.  m2 

on  the  pr.ctica/r^ov.1 
I  of  worms  in  l>°b3 

\  ■- — and  ages.    ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-I 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stem  S«ll  Park*-D»ri  Products 


0  Either  Sergeant's  "Skip-Flea  Soap"  or 
"Skip-Flea  Powder"  will  kill  every  flea  on 
your  dog.  Satisfaction  or  money-bat* 
guarantee.  Sold  by  druggists  and  pet  shops 
everywhere.  Ask  our  veterinarian  lor 
FREE  ADVICE.   Write  fully. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  Street      Richmond,  Virginia 

SerraonYs 

SKIP-FLEA  SOAP*  AND  POWDER 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


K  I :  N  N  1 : 1 .  hlHIX'TOHY 


I'! 


hii, .  ami  hut. inli'  w.iur   i  tlrl.i\ol  durl  wilh  llut  lu.ilihK  (or 
ir>  ,unl  ii  i>  i  in.", i  <|ui  Miivii  .iiimiiK  r\| K'rla  v%  1 1 u  h  is  .he  brttrr. 
rUtvrr,  huranlr,  when  rlrvni  monthi  nlil,  iln  w  liril  IiIimmI  will) 
||  u(  Wlllllils  ,il  till"  I Hi-  s|>«»  i. ills  Show,  I'MS. 

|(>\\  I H  >l  pS.  Xmtiii.i.  |unr  luol  luiuh  Jmu  (Iiikh  arc 
Hrr  i|iuiliiuil  In  il"  i li«-  \\"ik  l"i  whiih  tliry  were  Inlrntlnl 
in  iprvimcns  nl  iht'M'  Mini-  IhitiIs  that  never  have  Iiitii  ex- 
aitcil  litis  i n  iln'  i'iiiim'iihiis  nl  an  extensive  survey  i  nmpleteil 
The  \meiu.in  Kennel  (  lul>,  unvcrninK  laxly  of  the  sport  in 
»  United  Stairs  Ihis  s»irvr_\  w.ts  iimlri taken  with  an  idea  <>f 
iBthirtK  the  l.ill.u  >  thai  a  -how  iIoh  has  little  value  outside  of 
•  show  rim;.  I'here  are  \er\  lew  lueeds  anions  the  I  l(>  reio«- 
rd  totl.n  li\  the  \.  K  I  ,  thai  do  not  em|>ltasi/.e  the  prarlical 
tlilies  ol  the  dons.  I  he  standards  of  perfection  are  hased  on 
»  desirable  qualities  that  have  heen  handed  down  si  nee  the 
dnninu  of  time.  In  some  eases  this  emphasis  has  heen  atcom- 
>hed  only  altei  drastii  revision  of  the  show  points  specified 
mi  the  -port  was  younn  in  this  country.  The  structure  of  the 
m  is  nearl\  always  more  important  than  color,  except  in  cases 
icre  camouilaue  value  is  necessary  in  hunting  do^s.  Measure- 
flits  are  not  considered  as  nun  h  as  proportions, 
ft  was  once  (relieved  thai  a  Seller,  Pointer.  Spaniel,  or  Retriever 
>n  at  a  bench  show  would  he  useless  in  the  Held.  Today  bench 
w  do>;s,  when  niven  proper  training)  are  proving  even  more 
icient  in  the  held  than  the  less  beautiful  specimens  which  spe 
lixe  in  Meld  work.  Scenting  ability  has  little  to  do  with  appear- 
ed, but  appearance  means  ,i  i^reat  deal  in  the  way  a  clou  can 
Hand  turn.  Show  dons  were  once  considered  delicate,  but  deli- 
;v  has  disappeared  almost  entirely  as  man  has  learned  more 
out  caring  for  dogs,  i.  e.  not  cuddling  them.  For  instance,  it  is 
general  practice  throughout  America,  today,  to  maintain  low 
nperatures  in  the  kennel.  Too  much  heat  is  dangerous. 


V 


Mtinskon  in  llu-  I  I  lit  Annual  Stintu  Hnrlv 
|r.  nnd  Mrs.  (iar>   t  iKipfr  s  Soils  loin 


■  rxennc  l(  lunSI  HI' 
I  lulls  Ixiuroe  Del 


/hite  Collie  Pups 


rautitul  spcci- 
iens  the  dog  world 
in  otter.  Home  guards, 
rati  companions.  Use- 
■1  and  intelligent, 
imp    for  Catalogue. 

ade  Farm  Kennels.  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 


COOLYN  KENNELS 


OfTrronrflnelvhreil  bitch, 
rull  iMtf  toUuii'killvrr. 
bmt  to  Ch.  l'antlaon  of 


Yi 


i<l  a  ft 


dtiKv 

Z.  P.  BENNETT 

DALLAS,  PA 


fa 


I  k  t  aoliinQuickiilrrr 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
Property  of  the 
Misms  d«  Coppel 
Narraransftl  Pier.  R  I 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Wvrwick.  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


WAHOO 
CAT  KENNELS 

Outstanding  American 
bred  and  Imported  Stock. 
Blacks.  Blues.  Chin- 
chillas and  Silvers. 
Breeders.  Neuters  and 
Kittens.  120  fp. 

Hackmack  2-19S6VY 
392  Roehella  Ave. 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred   A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Exclusively) 

~  fering  puppies 
:k  of 


WU    ^^^Bj  and  mature  stocl 

mm  M  excellent  breed  in 

[\_  ■  j  healthy,  immunize 

nBKa^A  I  and  having  wonder- 

^^^^^^■"■SHF  I  ful  dispositions. 

en.  coswyre  Rob  Roy  Sired  by  champions 
of  American  shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  COSS 

{Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University  Columbus.  Ohio 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 


I  inn  nhlc  lo  nffiT  ii  niiiiilicr  of  lovely 
ii ri'  by  tin'  fiuiKiim 

b'niiiplu 

Hrviriil  icrnwn  iIukh  |inri  liilly  Irnliii'il  In  "iibi'illeiice"  work,  nliwi 
fur  wile  I'rlir  ii  in  iM'  i  of  I'firri'Hiioiidt'tiri*. 


Dm'  In  ii  iiiunI  mn  ri'Kuful  liri'i'illiiK  ,V 
■  mi  |«|>I«>M  nr  HiIm  riiHi  IiiiiiIiik  hri'i-il  ill  SIMM  i-nrli.  TIhv  tin- 
('liiiiiiiiliin  IIiiiIhIihIi  nf  Aliimliirl  iiml  Kiilml  of  I'rlili'x  Mill. 


II  >!/'  fur  i'amphtrt  on  Thin  ttrrrd 


PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 

Pridei  Crov.  '  i  Mail. 
Talaphon*  lavarly  /'.  i', 


Addran  all  communication!  to 
Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Owner 
I  Fadaral  St.,  Boston,  Man. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

I 


Wait  Hlqhland 
Whita  Tarriari 


FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 

AT  RIGHT: 

Sprin(tmca<lc  Rcxmini- 
mns,  NX/inncrs  I  >■.;  . 
an»l  Hcsi  nl  Winners 
l«in  W  H  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Ownar 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntlnqton,  L.  I, 

Phone  Huntington,  526 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

A    lew    superior   ptipplr*   alrril  by 

C!hani|iion  l()il>inhnr«l  Wary 

Carefully  brcrl  to  develop 
character  and  intelligence 

TIM  Nllr'.R  VAI.I.K.i  KINMIH 
\v     ..ml..  Pennsylvania 


COCKERS 

Tlit?  |>rr«nnl  Aral  Inn 
nf  Type,  Health  an(l 
Kmimlnpti.  Holhh,  all 
colon.  ' '  "  Part  I  - 
rolon.  All  Inoculated. 
MISSES  COWLING. 
Owner* 

CNILWOC  KENNELS 

Welrwood   Virginia 


□ 


Tears  of  mrpful  brccillnit 
have  develnprd 

LINOAIRE 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

to  a  (leftrre  of  quality  defl- 
nttely  preferred  by  the  mn*t 
dltirrlmlnal  InR  rllentele. 
More  than  l-'O  pupplea  for 
HepiembiT  delivery.  Prlren 
$25  to  $150. 

Route  30 


COCKER 
SPANIELS 

TTcalthy.  home-raised 
puppies  bred  from 
show  stock  exclusively. 
(Vitilom  Ahrnyi 
H'clcome ) 

MR.  and  MRS.  DOUGLAS  J.  SHEPPARD 
14  Central  Ave.     South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Superb  Puppies 

English  Springer  Span- 
irU  by  Sly  Fox  and  other 
excellent  ntudfl.  Agr«  6, 
A  and  11  months.  Splen- 
did hunting  and  nhow 
profipecis  of  superior 
breed  in  (. 

Rocking  Moon  Kennels 

mm 

On  thf  Mifiwpw  Rout*  8 
Anoka,  Minnesota 


PEDIGREED  DOGS  ARE 
DEPENDABLE 

They  are  scientifically  bred  for  Intelligence  and 
disposition,  as  well  as  for  type.  Pedigreed  dogs, 
therefore,  are  even-tempered  and  absolutely 
trustworthy  when  properly  brought  up. 

BUY  ONE  TODAY 

If  you  do  not  see  the  breed  you  prefer  in  these 
columns,  write 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Avenue    New  York  City 


A  FAVORITE  OLD  BREED 
IRISH  TERRIERS 

Very  nice,  healthy,  country 
raised  puppies  from  A  K.  C. 
registered  stock.  Reason- 
able. 

SASSY  KENNELS 

(Est.  1924) 

CAMILLUS  NEW  YORK 


SEAL.  II  \M  1 1  itltll  Its 


•Ml 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROCIJN  KENNELS 

Ml.,  IM»n  Srhwrlnlvr,  Owner 
nrntrnur  Ave.  Waal  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-6013 

Golemeadow  Kennels 

Morrta  Avenue  Brvn  Mawr,  Pa. 

i-honm  b.  m.  s-72  aiBa^BBwa^Kai 

Sealyham  ^  - 

Teiilcii 

Chow   Chows  , 
I  im  m  r-  mmmmmmlmmmk 

^ealpljam  Cerrters! 

Several 

Famous  V™ 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 

s&helttrfirlt)  brands' 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 

To  enable  anyone  to  strip  their 
own  dog  at  home  we  now  offer  the 

DUPLEX 
DOG  . 

IT'S  EASY  TO  T 

DRESSER      ll  SMW  ™ 
IT'S  REAL  ECOI 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave.,  Dept.C.  L.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 

Encloaed  6nd  $  for  which  please  send  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  aend  C  O  D. 

*  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  .  .  .  11.00 
it  Additional  Blades,  5  for  .  .  .50 
i  Trimming  Chart  100 

*  Kail  -Nip  2  00 

*  Dog  Library,  4  vols.:  the  set  .25 

.Vame   

Address  -     - 

Town  Scale   


MONEY  BACK  it  NOT  SATISFIED 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 
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ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


Some  men  go  into  racing  for  the  bets  they 
can  win;  others  for  the  thrill  of  seeing 
their  colors  carried  to  victory  in  im- 
portant sweepstakes;  and  a  few  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  breeding  good  horses. 

The  beginning  of  Morven  Stud  properly 
traces  to  the  sales  paddock  at  Saratoga 
Springs  where,  on  an  evening  eleven  years 
ago,  William  Woodward  bought  a  yearling 
filly  for  Charles  A.  Stone.  It  came  about  quite 
casually  with  Mr.  Woodward  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Stone  ought  to  buy  a  horse  or  two,  and 
Mr.  Stone  replying  that  he  might  if  Mr. 
Woodward  picked  out  something  extra  spe- 
cial, and  not  too  expensive.  Men  prominent 
in  racing  always  are  encouraging  their  friends 
to^take  up  the  sport  (Harry  Payne  Whitney 
sold  some  of  his  choicest  yearlings  to  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Phipps  and  Ogden  Mills  for  the  founda- 
tion of  their  Wheatley  Stud),  so  at  Arthur 
Hancock's  sale,  Mr.  Woodward  selected  a 
pretty  bay  filly  with  impeccable  British  blood- 
lines— she  was  by  Ambassador  VI  out  of  Bold 
Lady,  by  Marcovil — for  Mr.  Stone.  The  filly, 
named  Lodore,  raced  the  following  season, 
and  won  several  times  on  the  New  York 
tracks,  then  she  was  retired.  At  the  Saratoga 
Sales  last  month  a  colt  from  Lodore,  by  Mr. 
Woodward's  Gallant  Fox,  was  sold  by  Mor- 
ven Stud  for  $2,000,  which  was  a  pretty  fair 
average  price  as  yearlings  go. 

Returning  to  the  beginnings  of  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1926  Mr.  Stone  bought  three 
more  fillies,  and  the  estate  he  called  Morven 
after  the  family  home  in  Scotland.  For  some 
time  he  had  been  looking  about  for  a  place 
in  the  country,  not  too  far  from  New  York, 
where  he  and  his  family  and  friends  could 
spend  a  month  or  two  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn. He  found  it  in  Albermarle  County, 
Virginia,  only  a  few  miles  from  Monticello: 
two  thousand  acres  of  beautiful,  rolling  coun- 
try, with  a  stately  old  brick  house  on  a  rise 
of  ground  overlooking  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  land  had  been 
once  part  of  a  ten  thousand  acre  grant  from 
the  Crown  in  Colonial  days,  and  the  house 
had  been  built  by  Thomas  Jefferson  for  his 
secretary.  One  recognizes  the  touch  of  the 
Father  of  American  Architecture  the  moment 
one  enters  the  wide  front  door,  for  Jeffer- 
son, always  parsimonious  about  such  things 
as  staircases,  made  the  main  one  at  Morven 
as  narrow  and  steep  as  the  companionway 
of  a  ship. 

When  Mr.  Stone  established  Morven  Stud 
he  wasn't  exactly  an  amateur  at  horse  breed- 


ing. For  years  he  had  raised  blue  ribbon  win- 
ning Morgan  horses  at  Belmont,  his  summer 
home  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  are  still 
about  twenty  Morgan  horses  at  Morven.  He 
also  knew  that  anyone  who  goes  into  racing 
in  the  right  sort  of  way  doesn't  make  a  pot 
of  money  (in  fact  one  doesn't  expect  to), -but 
that  the  real  dividends  come  in  pleasure. 
More  interested  in  the  development  of  thor- 
oughbreds than  running  them,  he  laid  a  defi- 
nite policy:  to  sell  all  of  his  yearlings  each 
August,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fil- 
lies who  were  to  be  retained  because  of  their 
blood  lines.  Following  the  dictum  that  the 
success  of  a  stud  depends  on  the  quality  of  its 
broodmares,  he  has  bought  representatives  of 
the  most  successful  producing  families. 

Among  the  more  prized  of  the  twenty-six 
broodmares  at  Morven  is  Anastasia,  by 
Wrack  out  of  Marguerite,  she  a  daughter  of 
Celt  from  Fairy  Ray,'  by  Radium.  Anastasia 
is  a  full  sister  to  Petee- Wrack,  who  ran  as  gal- 
lant a  race  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  Suburban 
Handicap  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  she  is 
a  half  sister  to  Gallant  Fox,  who  won  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  The  Belmont,  The  Preak- 
ness,  the  Classic  Stakes,  the  Lawrence  Reali- 
zation, the  Dwyer  Stakes,  the  Saratoga  Cup, 
the  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup,  and  $328,165  in 


CI  ovelly's  Cynthia  and  her  triplet 
hull  calves:  Argilla  Dick 
Harry.  Below,  Bongo  of  the  iVlor- 
ven  stud  and  her  foal  hy  Jacopo 


G.  F.  T.  Ryall 


prize  money.  Another  is  Flower  of  Yarrow, 
by  the  Derby  Stakes  winner  Sunstar  out  of 
Perfect  Peach,  daughter  of  the  Derby  winner 
Persimmon,  and  sister  of  Stefan  the  Great. 
Then  there  is  Tinamou,  by  Light  Brigade  out 
of  Casurina,  and  Pop  Gun,  by  Wrack  out  of 
Rod  and  Gun,  charter  members,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  stud;  Celiva,  by  Celt  out  of  Lady 
Godiva;  Flickaway,  by  Campfire  out  of 
Bramble  Rose,  a  full  sister  to  Vander  Pool; 
Foxim,  by  Jim  Gaffney  out  of  Fox  Trot, 
whose  foal  by  Jacopo  brought  $3,000  at  this 
year's  sale;  and  Bongo,  by  Sir  Gallahad  III 
out  of  Bonne  Etoile. 

A  few  months  ago  Morven  Stud  acquired 
the  stallion  Pompey,  who  was  the  best  two- 
year,  and  a  top  notch  three-year-old  a  decade 
ago.  Since  his  retirement  from  racing  Pom- 
pey has  sired  such  good  ones  as  Ladysman, 
Osculator,  Pompeius,  and  Pompoon,  who  so 
many  say  may  be  the  best  two-year-old  this 
season.  Pompey,  who  has  been  mated  with 
fourteen  mares  at  Morven  this  season,  is  at 
Arthur  Hancock's  Ellerslie  Stud,  which  ad- 
joins Mr.  Stone's  estate. 

What  I  like  about  Morven  is  the  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  way  the  stock  is  kept.  The 
barns  are  excellent.  They  were  built  by  local 
labor  from  local  material.  They  haven't  the 


The  trotting  colt  s  first 
lesson  at  J.  L.  Dodge's 
Hollyrood  Farm — "Be 
not  afraid"    (at  left) 


L.  S.  Sutcliffe 


Strohmeyer 

^  brickwork  one  sees  at  some  of 
the  show  places  in  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere  but  they  are 
jj$  roomy,  well  ventilated,  and  spic 
and  span  as  a  racing  stable. 
Definitely  there  is  a  future  for 
such  an  establishment,  but  even 
if  colts  and  fillies  from  Morven 
don't  bring  the  absolutely  top 
prices  at  the  sales,  and  don't 
win  all  the  classic  races,  their 
owners  are  having  a  lot  of 
pleasure  in  trying  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  thoroughbred. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Virginia,  which  once 
raised  many  famous  thoroughbreds,  would  re- 
gain much  of  its  prestige  if  there  were  a  few 
more  important  stallions  standing  there.  When 
William  du  Pont,  Jr.,  was  forming  the  syndi- 
cate that  paid  $250,000  for  the  English  Derby 
winner  Blenheim  several  months  ago,  he  asked 
Mr.  Stone  and  his  son  Whitney  to  subscribe, 
and  both  expressed  their  willingness  to  take 
more  than  the  number  of  shares  offered  if 
B'enheim  would  stand  in  Virginia.  There  are 
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Shetland,  W  elch  and 
Hackne)  Ponies 

(II  Apr*  and  Color* 

trails  fur  the  Show  King  or 
Aril  Itrokt-ii  for  ChildrrnV  I 

Write  for  Prices 

HIM    POM  FARM 

1  ISHINCTON,  H  I  . 


Morses 

^    -    1       S*lt  ThtmjtlvtJ 


ft  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  loo  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PI  RE  S  \l  I  BRI4  K> 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting. — just  put  one  up  w  here  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities,  bconomical.  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 
BE]  MOM  r  svi  I  BRICK  CO. 

2  Lent  Vvenue  Lr  Koy,  New  York 


ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


orses  like  Absorbine — they  know  how 
9t  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol- 
a  knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
id  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
em  work  during  treatment.  Won't 
ister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be- 
ase  a  little  goes  bo  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
all  druggists. 

•  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


.i  dOMB  BfStadSM  fttlldt ill  thr  alutr, 
all  flow  ruoiiKh  to  New  Vurk  fur 
tin  ii  ownen  t"  run  tlnwn  wrck- 
nuls  in  liu'k  ovt'i  llirir  stock. 


\n  r^| mm  ially  inlfrcsliii^  point 
is  m. nli'  l>\  |.  < '  I'rimy  in  hi  ■  |>am 
phlcl  on  "Foremost  (liirrnsfys,"  a 
itorj  tnlil  in  pedinrrrs  and  mords 
of  his  herd  at  Kmmadine  Farm. 
Mr.  Penny  says: 

"  I  h.ivc  \\  i  .ht  il  that  American 
lirccilers  \Miiild  provide  a k. i i n t  I  lie 
dispersal  of  their  herds  at  their 
death.  I'he  average  life  of  Amer- 
iean  herds,  I  am  tnld  notably 
those  in  the  East — is  about  ten 
years  Within  the  past  lew  years 
more  than  fifty  once  famous  herds 
have  been  sold  at  auction.  Those 
who  realize  the  urgent  need  of 
improving  our  livestock  and  the 
time  and  ability  required  to  breed 
great  herds  should  endeavor  to 
change  this  situation.  I'.ngland  has 
no  more  expert  cattlemen  than  we 
have  in  this  country,  but  is  able  to 


do  better  work  because  (he  herds 
ur  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  and  line  breeding  is 
continuous  and  brings  definite  re 
suits.  If  we  apply  i  orreit  principles 
lo  our  farming  operations  we  ought 
lo  leave  a  legac  y  of  good  cattle,  the 
continued  propagation  of  which 
will  be  a  soiine  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  our  descendants,  and  in- 
i  reasingly  helpful  to  Amei  i<  an 
agriculture." 

\  everybody  knows,  the  (iuern- 
sey  herd  al  Kmmadine  Farm  in 
Duchess  County,  New  York  has 
been  endowed  for  a  decade,  and 
its  owner  believes  that  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  breed  it  well  deserves 
the  appellation  of  Foremost.. 

Mr.  Penny  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  Langwater  Foremost  his  foun- 
dation herd  sire,  for  which  he 
gave  the  record  price  of  $20,000 
and  during  his  life  at  Kmmadine 
Farm  raised  the  standard  of  pro- 
duction and  type.  Other  connect- 
ing links  in  the  chain  of  line-bred 
Foremost  (iuemseys  are  Lanwater 


Valor,  a  son  of  Langwater  War 
rior,  whii  Ii  Iran-.  Ihifleen  limes 
lo  the  celebrated  Mary  For  1 1 , 
Mixler  May  Royal,  whit  h  i  ion 
sidered  the  best  bull  ever  bu  d  of 
developed  al  Mixler  I'arm;  May 
Royal's  Valor,  and  a  store  of 
younger  sites. 

Mixler  Faithful  is  plat  ed  al  the 
top  of  the  long  list  of  Kmmadine 
Farm's  matrons,  because  she  torn- 
bines  the  four  essentials  of  a 
great  dairy  cow — choicest  breed- 
ing, superb  conformation,  enor 
motis  produc  tion,  and  outstanding 
progeny.  Kight  granddaughters  of 
Mixter  Faithful  by  May  Royal's 
Majesty  and  Foremost  Master- 
piece, also  have  a  high  rating. 

As  to  records,  Hell  Buoy's  Vio- 
let of  City  View  leads  the  list 
with  a  world's  mark  with  17,234.7 
pound-  of  milk  and  'vSH.S  pounds 
of  butterfat,  though  a  summary 
of  the  .324  records  made  at  Kmma- 
dine Farm  show  the  mature  cows 
averaged  11,134  pounds  of  milk, 
and  582  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Many  Weanlings  now  are  showing  effects  of 

"DROUGHT  GRASS" 

—  poor  in  Vitamin  A 

Slow  growth  •  scours 
Susceptibility  to  infections  •  night  blindness 
point  to  drought-weakened  animals 


BFor  months  now,  many 
weanlings  and  their 
dams  have  been  on 
dry  and  burnt  out  pas- 
ture. Supplements  of 
hay  and  grain  have  not 
made  up  for  the  lack  of 
fresh  feed. 
What  this  grass  and  feed  lacks 
is  Vitamin  A,  which  young 
horses,  especially  need  for  its 
growth  promoting  value!  With- 
out enough  they  may  be  stunted. 
Grain  feeding,  even,  does  not 
supply  enough. 

Vitamin  A  is  also  important 
to  build  resistance  against  res- 
piratory infections.  This  winter 
lack  of  sufficient  Vitamin  A 
may  make  your  horses  liable  to 
colds  and  pneumonia. 

Even  now  some  of  your 
young  horses  who  have  scours 
or  are  growing  slowly  may  be 


Vitamin-A  starved.  They  may 
not  develop  severe  cases,  but 
will  never  be  first  class  horses. 

Prevent  the  after  effects  of 
drought  by  feeding£X/4DOL-yi. 

VIONATE  should  be  fed 
with  Exadol-A 

Two  full  years  of  tests  have 
proven  that  the  Squibb  plan  of 
feeding  Vionate  and  Exadol-A 
grows  fine  horses.  Exadol-A 
provides  Vitamin  A  in  abund- 
ance— and  in  addition  .  .  .  Vita- 
min D.  Vionate  provides  cal- 
cium and  phosphorous,  the  min- 
erals which  are  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  bones  and  teeth. 

Without  enough  calcium, 
phosphorous,  and  Vitamin  D 
horses  do  not  reach  their  best 
bone  and  tendon  growth.  Rick- 
ets, curbs,  rough  hocks,  narrow 
chests,  splints  may  result.  To 


build  bones  and  teeth  and  pre- 
vent drought  deficiencies  start 
now  with  Exadol-A  and  Vionate. 

Squibb  Exadol-A  Prices 

1  Gallon  Tin  $2.75  per  gal. 

4x1  Gallon  Tin   2.60  pet  gal. 

8x1  Gallon  Tin   2.S0  per  gal. 

12x1  Gallon  Tin  2.40  per  gal. 

24  x  1  Gallon  Tin   2.35  per  gal. 

Squibb  Vionate  Prices 

10  lbs.  $.50  per  lb. 

50  Ibi  45  per  lb. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb. 

Squibb's  costs  less— You  use  less! 

Vitomin  A 
content  of 


l'/4PINTS\  / 1  O.UARTS 

EXADOL-A)  e<,0<"S  (    ANY  U.S.  P. 

/  \  STAMOA«DC.I..a. 

EXADOL-A  is  over  three  times  as  rich 
as  U.S. P.  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
2,100  Vitamin  A  and  350  Vitamin  D 
units  per  gram  (U.S. P.  XI).  You  can 
use  '3  the  amount  of  EXADOL-A  that 
you  use  of  a  cheap  U.S. P.  Oil.  Less 
expensive  because  you  use  less! 


E  XADOL —A 

HIGH   POTENCY  COD  LIVER  OIL 


MINERAL 

AND  VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  >"e\t  York 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  )  on  feeding  of  horses 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  $  per  pound 

Please  send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  $  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  CL* 
the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Check  enclosed 

Address  — ...  
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FALL  GUERNSEY  SALES 

MID-EASTERN  CONSIGNMENT  SALE     90  HEAD 
Devon  Horse  Show  Grounds  Devon,  Penna. 

Saturday,  September  12th  at  10  A.  M.  (D.  S.  T.) 

LANGWATER  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION— 27  HEAD 
Langwater  Farm  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Saturday.  October  3rd  at  1:35  P.  M. 

This  is  the  first  offering  of  unrestricted  choice  from  this  world's  famous 
nursery  since  the  dispersal  after  the  death  of  the  late  F.  Lothrop  Ames. 

4TH  ANNUAL  HILLTOP-ROCKINGHAM  SALE 
Hilltop  Farm  Suffield,  Conn. 

Monday.  October  5th,  12:25  P.  M.     54  HEAD 

This  sale  has  heen  the  Ugh  sale  of  the  year  since  its  inception  and  we 
believe  the  quality  of  the  cattle  offered  this  year  is  superior  to  that  of 
previous  sales. 


ALFALFA  FARM  DISPERSAL 

(PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  W.  C.  SILLS) 


70  HEAD 

Topsfield  Massachusetts 
Tuesday,  October  6th  at  10:45  A.  M. 

Mr.  Sills  was  a  nencrous  huyer  of  the  hest  cattle  and  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  is  very  high  indeed. 

VIRGINIA  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION  SALE 
Virginia  State  Fair  Grounds  Richmond,  Va. 

Thursday,  October  8th  60  HEAD 

We  are  anxious  to  have  this  salp  of  the  highest  quality  and  therefore 
have  invited  consignments  from  leading  breeding  establishments  in 
North  Carolina. 


All  Animals  Are  from  Federal  Accredited  Herds  and  Are  Entirely 
Negative  to  the  Agglutination  Test  for  Bang's  Disease 


For  Catalogues  Write 

HERRICK  MERRYMAN  SALES  COMPANY 

Sparks  Maryland 


LANGWATER  GUERNSEYS  at  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd,  1936 
NORTH  EASTON,  MASS. 
NINE  BULLS  TEN  COWS  SEVEN  HEIFERS 


LANGWATER  GRANDEE — Lot  2  in  the  sale 
Dropped  Feb.  10,  1935 

A  number  of  the  best  cows  at  Langwater  have  been  bred  to  him.  Own 
brother  to  Langwater  Count,  herd  sire  at  Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SIRE —  Langwater  Merrymaker  166128  A.R.  Maternal  brother  to  Lang- 
water Reveller,  sold  for  $10,000.  Herd  sire  at  Blakeford  Farm, 
Queenstown,  Md. 

DAM—       Langwater  Country  Blossom  307376  by  Langwater  Pharaoh  98719 

A.R.  11936.3  lbs.  M.  607.7  lbs.  F.  CI.  G. 
2d  DAM—  Langwater  Country  Flower  by  Langwater  Steadfast  31672  A.R. 

10536.1  lbs.  M.  580.7  lbs.  F.  CI.  F.  15106.3  lbs.  M.  790.4  lbs. 

F.  CI.  A.  Dam  of  Langwater  Countryman  200171.  herd  sire  at 

Langwater.  Own  sister  to  Langwater  Surrogate  110019  A.R. — 3 

daughters  over  800  lbs.  fat. 

Lot  1  choice  between  Langwater  Country  Blossom  307376 
and  Langwater  Country  Flower 

3rd  DAM— Imp.  Country  Flower  of  Langwater  149216.  14166.8  lbs.  M.  662.5 
lbs.  F.  CI.  A.  4  A.R.  sons.  11  times  Grand  Champion  at  the 
best  shows. 

Grandee,  his  dam  and  grand-dam  represent  the  blood  that  has  made 
Langwater  the  leading  Guernsey  nursery  of  the  world  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

For  Catalogue  Write 

HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  COMPANY 

SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


ARGILLA  FARM  CONSIGNS 

TO  THE 

niLLTOP -ROCKINGHAM  SALE 

3  Daughters  1  Son  of  Dolly's  Foremost  of  High  Rock 

also 

I  Son  Alfalfa  Farm 
Philosopher 

•V\        '   ''  j 

at  left 

ARGILLA  FAIRY  LEE 

No.  365727  Record  10,416.0  M. 
641.6  F.  CI.  C.  C. 
Now  on  A.  R.  Test 
MAKING  LARGE  RECORD 

Sire:   Dolly's  Foremost  of  High  Rock  No.  67,827 
Dam:  Ann  Lee  of  Argilla  Farm  No.  128,138.  Record  12,560.5  M.  768.5  F.  CL.  C. 
Mass.  Abortion  Free  Herd  No.  19  T.  B.  Accredited  No.  78,223 

IPSWICH 

MASSACHUSETTS 

THIS  OAT  CRUSHER  IN  YOUR  STABLE 


Will  Keep  Your 
Horses  Sound  And  Well! 

It  cleans  and  rolls  the  oats 
just  before  feeding.  No 
Wagte— No  Whole  Oats 
in  The  Manure — No  Colic 

Just  Healthy,  Peppy 
Horses! 

Cuts  feed  bill  15% 

Send  for  Catalog  34-C 

Gibson  Oat  Crusher  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Office 
55  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  914,  Harvard,  111. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS 
of  FAMOUS  HORSES 

MAN  O'WAR  (owner's  favorite  photograph 
of  America's  most  famous  race  horse). 

SUN  BEAM — World's  greatest  money  win- 
ner. 

EQUIPOISE— Winner  of  $338,610.00. 
GALLANT  FOX — Winner  of  $328,165.00. 
BLUE  LARKSPUR,  Twenty  Grand,  Caval- 
cade, Mate,  Top  Flight,  Display  and  many 

others. 

De  Luse  enlargements,  titled  $10.  each 
Framed  $12.50  Express  prepaid 

L.  S.  SUTCLIFFE 

Internationally    known    Horse  Photographer 

Lexington,  Kentucky 


THERE  IS  ECONOMY  AND  PERMANENCE  IN 

Eeebestfnre  Jfence* 


REEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE  is  the  American  adaptation  of  the 
hurdling  which  has  heen  used  in  England  for 
centuries.  It  is  carefully  hand  split  from  chestnut 
timber,  shipped  in  sections  8'  3"  long  in  4  and  5 
bar  styles,  all  of  which  make  a  fence  4'  high  when 
erected.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are  treated  with 
creosote.  Twelve  Hurdles  make  100  ft.  of  fence.  040 
Hurdles  to  the  mile. 


REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  PO!*T  & 
H  ML  FENCE  ...  a  rugged,  hand  hewn  fence 
This  Is  the  ideal  fence  for  paneling  hunting  coun- 
try. It  is  furnished  in  panels  10'  long,  in  three 
styles.  2.  3.  and  4  rail,  all  nf  which  make  a  fence 
4'  high.  Posts  are  treated  with  creosote.  A  life- 
time chestnut  fence  at  a  surprisingly  low  price. 
Gates  to  match  REEVESIIIHE  Fences  are  fur- 
nished in  regular  pattern  or  with  the  famoul 
Hitchcock  Automatic  opener. 


Write  for  booklet  F6  with  prices  and  Special  Carload  Offer 
DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc.,   101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Pennsylvania  Branch,  Lincoln  Highway,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 


P»b«  1938   

vtiiix,  IVurock*,  rnrr 
mi*jint«,  \\  il<l  Dnrki, 
\\  il<l  <.c«,««\  (.iiii.cji*, 
lurko*,  I '..mi  i. iin- 
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irk.iMv  complete  collec- 

Price  li^t  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

>l  \M  I  ii  I  ns  FARMS 

I,  Walllnglonl,  Conn.,  I  .  S.  A. 


KEEP  ^ol  i;  BIRDS 

feeder  put  out  now  will  attract  the 
II  migrants  and  keep  them  near  you 
ntll  late  In  the  mwn.  Winter  birds 
re  »l«o  returning-  and  these  will  etay 

r  •  wall  supplied  station, 
his  painted  feeder,  completely  atocked 
ith  a  Howee  Bird  Attractor.  the  ideal 
Ud  bird  food.  •  bair  of  apex- la  I  aeeda. 
bread  crill  and  a  booklet  "How  To 
ttra.-t  Wild  Pirda"  will  b*  aant  poatpaid 
tr  $2.60.  Catalog  on  request. 

iovfs  mitn  vrtR ACTORS 

rS  Karhrll.  A«e.  Stamford.  Conn. 


The 
Sheep 

For  You 


Hardy,  thrifty.  Corrirtlalc 
typo  owes.  I'rown  mntlirrs 
ami  laml>  raisers.  An  attorn- 
ment and  profit  to  any 
place. 

In  lots  to  suit  purchaser. 
200  head — 4  year  olds,  a 
few  5's;   60  selected  ewe 
lamhs,  a  few  choice  ram 
lambs. 

Seconal  Annual  Sola  At 

OATLANDS,  om  Hiiii  Hill 

Prr.tan  Hollow 
Albany  County,  >rw  York 
Septrmbrr  30th,  10  A.  M. 


>\  \M  HORSES 

I  OXS  S 
LIVE  STOCK? 

Write  the  4u.rround.ng  advert. *er«  fully 
your  requirement*.  If  they  cannot 
9upply  your  needs  or  if  you  want 
stock  not  advertised  in  these  pair*, 
drop  us  a  line  .in. I  we  will  be  glad  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  reliable 
breeders.  Just  address 

Manager,  Countrv  Estate  Department, 
COI  > TRY  LIKE,  444  Midlsoa  Ave.. 
>rw  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Head  gardener,  good  technical  training 
and  a  lifetime  of  practical  experience, 
thoroughly  conversant  all  branches  of 
horticulture,  landscape  designing  and 
developing,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance fruits,  vegetables  and  cut  flowers 
outdoors  and  under  glass ;  rock,  bog 
and  water  gardens.  Efficient  man- 
ager of  men  anil  materials.  At  present 
employed,  open  for  new  connection. 
References  A-l.  Please  give  complete 
particulars  in  first  letter. 
BOX  NO.  1551,  «  „  COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  An*..  New  York  City 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

DAY  DREAM  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  BREED  HISTORY 


Ami  V  DOZKN  Y  K  AKS 
.  SI'Kt  lAUZINi;  m  the  la- 
in, .ii  :  |  >uy  I  (ream  *t  i  inn,  Mr  ■  .i  . 
W.  ,M.  and  J.  M.  AndiTHon  hiive 
eoneluded  tc.  srll  100  Jersey-  Cmm 
the  high-scorinic  rich-producing 
Many  Springs  Farm  herd. 
The  ale  will  cmhntcc  some  of 
the  bent  individuals  they  have 
bought  ami  hretl  in  an  eminently 
successful  career.  Many  Springs 
has  won  renown  the  world  over, 
and  the  chnrncter  of  the  cattle 
sold  on  this  occasion  will  serve  to 
strengthen  its  popularity. 


DAY  DREAM 

The  tribe  thai  procured 
Dreaming  Kultan 
Dreaming  Pioneer 
By  Jingo 

Volunteer's  Dreaming  Sam 
Dreaming  Hob 
Jersey  Volunteer 
The  Sweep 
Oxford  Diiy  Dream 
Eagle  Day  Dream 
&e.  &e. 


SALE  AT  MANY  SPRINGS  FARM 

New  Centerville,  Pa.  (near  Philadelphia) 

Adjacent  to  Valley  Forge 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  7-  -  "LABOR  DAY" 

MNR  HI  NIlRr'n  UK  AD.  .Iik;.  are  cow.  in  milk:  about  fill' ;  heifers,  miiny  I. ml 
"  for  flrat  calving,  and  a  beautiful  lot  of  unbred  yearlings  and  calve*.  Just  a  few 
bulls,  each  aelected  for  Ita  fitness  to  head  a  herd,  aie  Included  fur  the  accommoda- 
tion of  bull  buyera. 

A  freshly  Imixirted  mature  herd-alze.  "SAMARITAN."  the  Island  Sweepstake*  bull 
and  successful  aix-year-old  aire  whoae  Interesting  history  was  udvertiaed  by  Meri- 
dale  Farms  In  The  Jersey  Bulletin  recently. 

We  can  not  undertake  detailed  diacusslon  of  individuals  in  these  advertisements, 

but  "SAMARITAN"  must  be  mentioned  early  to  give  the  prospective  purchaser 

opportunity  to  weigh  hia  very  desirable  qualities. 

To  quote  Mcri.lnle  Farma:  "SAMARITAN'S"  pedigree  la  a  pattern. 

In  th.a  offering  the  I>ay  Dream  I, loud  will  he  found  intensified  by  successive  crosses 

of  line-breeding  for  the  pant  ten  years.  Dreaming  Sultan  tame  here  in  1U2K  and 

headed  the  herd  until  hii)  death. 

He  is  followed  by  Dreaming  Tinneer.  nnother  son  of  Day  Dream  loth,  with  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters  of  the  choicest  type  piling  up  the  power  of  this  efficient 
Day  Dream  tribe. 

The  line-bred  Day  Dream  element  Is  supported  by  outcrnsses  to  other  successful 
families.  Coronation's  Oxford  King,  Dairylike  Majesty,  Sybil's  ftnmboge.  Blonde's 
(tolden  Oxford,  are  conspicuous  among  the  many  Meoai-wlnning  sires  in  the 
immediate  ancestry. 

An  extraordinary  high  type-rating  features  the  foundation  of  the  Mnny  Springs 
herd.  Classified  by  expert  judges  of  the  A.  J.  C,  124  individuals  were  thus  placed: 
0  Excellent,  37  Very  Cood.  47  Good  Plus,  28  flood.  3  Fair. 

With  76'',  of  a  breeding  herd  in  the  three  highest -scoring  divisions,  the  offspring 
obviously  inherit  a  type-quality  that  assures  improvement.  Some  of  the  original 
individuals  in  the  above  Classification  are  included  in  the  sale,  with  daughter  of 
many  of  them. 

Production  hns  of  course  been  a  basic  consideration  at  Many  Springs  Farm  and 
we  invite  a  perusal  of  the  catalog  for  evidence  of  the  dairy  capability  bred  into 
these  animals. 

The  entire  offering  is  negative  to  tuberculosis  and  abortion  tests.  Individual  cer- 
tificate from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  furnished  for 
each  nnimal  sold. 

Further  details  will  appear  in  coming  advertisements  and  in  the  catalog.  CATA- 
LOGS WILL  BE  READY  ABOUT  AUG.  2.'i  nnd  may  be  had  on  application  either 
to  the  owners.  W.  M.  and  J.  M.  Anderson.  Many  Springs  Farm,  New  Centerville, 
Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  to  Valley  Forge),  or  the  undersigned. 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager 

WESTERVILLE  OHIO 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  a  large  selection  of  both  3  and  5 
gaited  saddle  horses,  middle  and  heavy 
weight  hunters,  great  many  of  them  with 
manners  and  dispositions  suitable  for  in- 
experienced riders,  also  few  outstanding 
show  prospects. 

Always  a  pleasure  to  show  horses  to 
prospective  customers  whether  they  buy  or 
not.  If  not  convenient  to  come,  let  me 
know  your  requirements,  if  have  anything 
think  will  suit  you,  will  send  photo  with 
full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  and  guarantee  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  horse  not  as 
described  in  every  way.  can  return,  will 
pay  transportation  both  ways  and  will  re- 
fund money  without  argument. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


SONNY-BOY  (Hunter. 
Grey  gelding,  5  yrs.  16  hands  and  one-half 
inch,  sired  by  Gordon  Russell.  Been  hunted 
one  season;  safe  for  any  person  to  hunt  If  can 
just  sit  on  a  horse.  Is  everything  you  could 
ask  for  in  a  lady's  hunter. 


HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


For  Boys 


Stearns  School 

Praparat  for  All  Collage*  and  Scientific 
School!.    Unutually    Rapid  Advancement 

Lrrwir  Nrhufll  i'r*|urin  fur  Ari'lovsr,  Kieler, 

 I  "'"i  l»«'ll»g  I'rsp.r.iory  Kcfiooli, 

jyinl«;t  M|i«,rl4,  li„\f,  'r.rrfil..  II... I, .11,  Vi,a 
i  il'1"'   Hl",rl*     Whi/I««<iin»  Jloma  Aliiim 

ARTHUR  F.  STEARNS 
tot  4)  Mont  Varnon,  N.  H. 

Nichols 
Junior  college 

Only  college  of  its  kind  for  young  men 
Outstanding  courses  in  llusirieaa  Adminis- 
tration. 

Modern  Dormitories.  Campus  life 
Unexcelled  location 

Addreit 
JAMES  L  CONRAD 
■on  C  Dudley,  Man. 


For  G 


iris 


Oak  Grove 

A  Friend*  School  for  Girli 

Kmpha.lgea  Preparation  for  Collet*  and  Ora 
iloin  Living.  Muilc,  Art.  Kipreailon.  I'pper 
■  no  M/wer  M,lns,l4  Ors'lustc  fotir»»  Hrwrelarl.l 
Hrlenre.   Joyoui  outdoor  recreation.  Hiding. 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Robert  Owen, 
•on  IS2  Vatialboro,  Mains 

The  Country  Day 
School  for  Girls 

on  beautiful  old  estate  on  th«  Hudion 
at  Riverdala.  N»w  York  City 
Hrhool   Itltomobllei  from  homiM   In  Manhattan 
anrl  Waitctwittr.  Kirrptlonal  mualc,  art,  crafta, 
rnllrga  preparation. 

Frank   H.   Ilarkett,   Erluratlonal  A'WaeT. 

Miriam  iJannto  Cooper.  JfcarJmlitrtia. 

Write  for  ralalog,  or  telephone  King*.  6  3123. 

Harcum  Junior  College 

2-year  College  Courne  leading  to  diploma 

i«p«rim«ntal  Th«*ir« 
JournalUm  Cottumt  De*lgn 

ft«cr«t«rtai  Sclcnc*  i  Mu  -.  ,  ..1 ..  K 

Mu«lc  tnlarior  Dmi  orNlinc 

Home  kr.onomic<  Fln«  Aria 

Riding — Swimminej — F  *  nr. no — Sportt 

Preparatory  I>epartment— l^aat  2  yra.  of  High 
Mrhonl.  Write  for  lii-aii! ifully  Illustrated  AO  page 
Orature  Catalog  detailing  over  100  coumei.  40 

IrHtrurtora. 

Edith  Hareum  Box  L,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

BttablUked  1887 

College  Preparatory  anrl  General  Courier 
Accredited — Kant  and  We*t.  Post  Graduate  De- 
partment and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  'round.  Rwlmmlng 
nidlng.  Tennis.  A  homelike  Mchool  Id  a 
|  College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L..  L.H.D..  Principal 
2534  Channing  Way      Berkeley,  California 


The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation 
Resident  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  preparing 
for  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  Upper  and 
Lower  Srhool.  High  Academic  Standards.  Art, 
Music,  Dramatics.  Modern  Buildings  Include 
heautlful  Chapel  and  Library. Outdoor  Swimming 
Pool.  Biding,  Tennis,  Hockey,  Basketball. 

CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS.  M.A.,  Vassar 

Headmistress 
Box  70  La  Jolla,  California 


For  Boys  &  Girls 


HALCYON  FARMS  SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  children  4  to  15  with 
Are  and  seven  day  residence  plan.  Ideally  lo- 
cated on  four  hundred  acre  farm  estate  fifty 
miles  from  New  York.  A  wealth  of  farm  and 
country  occupations  are  constantly  at  hand,  to- 
gether with  regular  and  intimate  artistic  and 
cultural  experiences.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  for- 
mation of  fjc-sirahle  attitudes  of  study,  as  well 
as  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 
individual  child. 

MR.  and  MRS.  EDWARD  T.  CLARK.  Directors 
GOSHEN.  N.  Y. 


Write  to  the  schools  that  appeal  to  yon. 
For  further  help  write 

Porter  Sargent 

Educational  Adviser 


11  Beacon  St. 


Boston 
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Rifled 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


Noted  since  1888  for 
Quality,  Style,  Workmanship 


Dates  and  itinerary  of  our 
representatives  on  request 


608  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


LOWER 

Maintenance  Costs 

for  TENNIS  COURTS 

The  instruction  card  given  to 
every  purchaser  of  an  En~Tout- 
Cas  Domestic  Green  Court  reads: 


WHEN  IN  USE: 


Sprinkle  and  drag  dally.  Roll 
once  or  twice  a  week.  If  not  in 
continuous  use  roll  once  a  week. 


GROUNDKEEPERS  who  are 
familiar  with  the  amount 
of  care  necessary  for  having 
courts  in  first-class  shape, 
usually  say — "You'll  have  to 
do  more  work  than  that" — 
but  we  can  prove,  by  actual 
experience,  the  soundness  of 
the  statement  that  En-Tout-Cas 
Domestic  Green  usually  re- 
quires less  care  than  that 
specified  in  the  above  instruc- 
tions to  keep  it  in  excellent 
playing  condition. 

A  New  Record 

From  January  1  to  June  30,  1936, 
517  En-Tout-Cas  tennis  courts  were 
either  completed  or  in  the  course  of 
construction.  This  is  a  record  that 
no  other  manufacturer  of  a  similar 
type  of  court  can  even  remotely 
approach. 

Write  for  complete  details  to 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc. 

American  Agent 

128-A  Water  St.,  New  York 
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My  entire  collection  has  been  acquired  at  today's 
prevailing  prices  and  is  therefore  offered  on  most 
reasonable  terms.  a 


MM  JAMES'S  (GAEttll 

19  East  53  rd  Street,  New  York 


YOU  .MAY  NOW  VISIT  in  modem 
comfort  Cortez'  domains  which  he 
himself  never  visited,  although  the 
Great  Conquistador  was  made  Marquis 

of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca. 

AND  what  a  thrill  to  turn  the  pages 
of  history  centuries  back  in  the  course 
of  an  entrancing  sight-seeing  schedule, 
when  you  discover  the  near-by  famed 
archeological  cities  of  Mitla  and  Monte 
Alban.  There  you'll  purchase  sarapes, 
jewels,  needlework  and  pottery  from 
those  colorful  peoples,  the  Zapotecs  and 
Mixtecs. 

The  rate  of  exchange,  climate,  hospital- 
ity and  modern  hotel  and  travel  com- 
forts make  OAXACA  an  alluring  place 
to  visit.  Ask  your  travel  agent  to  make 
advance  reservations  for  sleeping  car 
and  hotel  accommodations. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER.  10c  for  7-color  pictorial 
map  of  Mexico. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico 

201-S  North  Wells  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mexico 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 


PLaza  3-1446-7 

PORCELAINS  •  SILVER  •  PRINTS  •  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIOR 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


The  Weatherill  in- 
terpretation of  the 
English  Reefer  and 
Lounge  Suit. 


677  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Only  branch  in  the  V.  S.  o!  Bernard  Weatherill, 
Ltd.,  London,  Royal  Warrant  Holders 


n-Tout-Cas 

.FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  CUtKTS^^ 
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Proudly  as  any  master 
he  signed  his  crowning  work  .  . 


Oi  DDEMLY  climaxed  in  ;i  single  day  were  a  score 
^  of  patient  years  of  trial.  In  thai  day,  Col.  E. H. 
Taylor,  Jr..  discovered  that  In*  had  perfected  the 
whiskey  of  his  lifetime  ambition. 

lie  signed  it  w  ith  his  name  and  reared  the  business 
which  today  makes  this  masterpiece  of  an  ancient 
art  —  Old  Taylor  straight  bourbon  whiskey.  It  is 
hottled  in  bond  under  U.  S.  Government  super- 
vision at  full  100  proof,  alter  four  and  one-half 
years  of  aging  in  charred  oak  barrels.  Our  govern- 
ment, it  should  be  known, 
has  the  most  rigid  bottled 
in  bond  act  in  the  world. 


Some  70  years  ago  "Old 
Taj  lor."  as  Kentucky  came  to 


Penn-Maryland  Division,  National  Distillers 


OLD  TAYLOR 


STRAIGHT  BOtHlBON  WHISKEY 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND  U>«»ER  U  ^GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION 

7_  ' 


•  Owl  ftU'OI  ' 


know  him,  set  out  to  create  a  bourbon  far  above 
any  that  his  native  stale  had  produced. 

Through  trials  and  disappointments  be  persisted 
at  unhastened  pace,  knowing  that  time,  and  plenty 
of  it,  is  the  very  essence  of  line  whiskey  making. 

In  the  end  bis  aging-barrels  gave  forth  what  he 
sought  —  whiskey  golden  as  evening  sunshine, 
delicious  as  you  might  fancy  nectar  to  be,  one  to 
delight  the  most  uncompromising  of  judges.  And 
so  it  is  today. 

Permit  us  to  invite  you  to 
try  it,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  is  highly  esteemed 
among  the  world's  few 
really  great  w  hiskies. 


<  oooo  I'Qwoai 
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Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Demarest 
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AMERICA'S 
i  . 


AINTREE 


Either  the  Poxcatcker  Meeting  ll  :i  momentous  affair  or  else  20,000  people  have  Keen  hypnotized 


"|  '  iik  goddess  Minerva,  said  to  have  sprung  full-blown  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  had 
J.  nothing  on  the  Foxcatcher  Hunt  Meeting.  Approaching  its  third  anniversary  on  Septem- 
3er  l^th.  this  remarkable  institution  has  already  established  itself  as  a  premier  event  of 
:he  American  turf.  Last  year  (mind  you,  the  second  season  of  its  existence)  the  meeting 
Irew  more  people  than  the  Championship  Polo  Matches  being  held  on  Long  Island  the 
ame  day.  It  drew  for  each  of  its  four  races  more  entries  than  any  of  the  leading  hunt 
races — the  Maryland,  Meadow  Brook,  Jersey,  Radnor,  or  Virginia  Gold  Cup. 

Measured  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  the  success  was  still  more  pronounced.  Something  like 
20,000  sat  in  the  stands  or  stood  in  the  enclosure  and  howled  their  heads  off  with  delight. 
Seeking  some  suggestions  for  improvement,  the  committee  sent  letters  to  every  boxholder, 
trainer,  and  owner  on  the  list,  asking  for  comments  on  the  meeting.  Even  though  time 
lad  allowed  the  original  ardor  to  cool,  the  replies  contained  nothing  but  ringing  words  of 
praise.  Meanwhile,  the  few  sportswriters  whose  editors  recognized  a  good  story  and  cov- 
?red  it  were  gilding  their  write-ups  with  extravagant  adjectives.  And  when,  not  to  be  led 
nto  exaggerated  statements,  I  privately  interviewed  some  of  the  riders,  owners,  and  train- 
ers several  months  after  the  event,  results  were  all  the  same.  Either  the  Foxcatcher  Meet- 
ing is  a  momentous  affair  in  America,  or  else  20,000  people  have  been  hypnotized. 

In  either  event,  consider  on  a  basis  of  past  performances  what  awaits  you  if  you  attend 
he  fixture  on  September  19th.  Situated  in  Cecil  County,  the  northeastern  corner  of  Mary- 
and.  Fair  Hill  is  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  Wilmington.  Ex- 
press trains  running  north  and  south  along  the  main  lines  will  stop  to  take  and  receive 
passengers  at  Elkton  and  other  near-by  stations.  Arriving  at  the  site  of  the  meeting,  you 
will  find  three  spacious  grand  stands  (one  has  been  added  since  last  year)  with  boxes  or 
■eserved  seats  on  sale.  The  pavilion  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  Free  Stand  for  landowners 
n  Cecil  County,  and  the  enclosure  behind  is  the  paddock,  the  last  word  in  comfort,  effi- 
iency.  and  attractiveness.  There  are  benches  along  the  edge  where  you  can  look  over  the 
torses  without  being  in  the  way  or  in  danger.  There  are  saddling  stalls,  all  numbered,  and 
rees  which  break  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

,  But  better  things  await  notice  in  front  of  the  stand.  The  green  roll  of  turf  is  back- 
Irrounded  in  the  distance  by  dark  woodlands.  Directly  ahead  is  the  flat-race  track,  all 
crass:  on  an  outer  circle  is  the  regulation  brush  course.  But  none  of  these  demands  as 
much  attention  as  the  enormous  Aintree  fences  of  the  National  Cup  Steeplechase.  The 
lump  immediately  before  the  stand  measures  five  feet  ten  inches  of  solidly  packed  cedar, 
po  stiff  that  you  may  walk  along  the  top  as  firm-footedly  as  on  the  ground.  To  add  a  note 
pf  relish  the  fence  is  protected  on  the  near  side  by  an  open  ditch,  which  in  turn  is  marked 
lor  jumping  by  a  whitewashed  telephone  pol?  laid  down  as  a  guard-rail.  There  are  three 
pf  these  hazards  in  the  race,  not  to  mention  a  water  jump:  a  'Beecher's  Brook,  "  and  a 
"Canal  Turn"  more  treacherous  than  any  of  the  fences.  In  a  word,  what  you  behold  is  an 
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almost  exact  replica  of  the  British  Grand  National — with  one  praise- 
worthy exception:  you  can  see  this  race.  From  any  seat  in  the  grand 
stand  you  are  guaranteed  a  view  of  every  stride  of  every  horse. 

The  meeting  opens  with  a  two-mile  brush  race,  but  not  one  of 
these  affairs  with  half  a  dozen  starters  which  generally  ends  up  in  a 
solo  flight  for  the  winner.  The  1935  program  showed  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  entries  in  this  Fair  Hill  Steeplechase.  There  were  some 
falls,  of  course,  but  not  enough  to  spoil  the  contest,  as  too  often 
happens  in  a  poorly  filled  race.  The  Big  Elk  Flat  Race  was  next 
with  eighteen  entries  and  fourteen  starters — as  many  as  ordinarily 
run  in  the  Preakness  or  Derby.  By  time  for  the  main  event  you 
know  that  you  have  not  made  the  journey  in  vain. 

Thirteen  horses  went  postward  last  year.  They  broke  from  the 
edge  of  the  woods  and  commenced  a  three-mile  journey  over  the 
biggest,  the  widest,  the  best  laid-out  course  in  America.  Having  seen 
five  falls  in  the  small  brush  race,  the  crowd  expected  carnage  in  the 
National  Cup.  Not  at  all.  Fencing  perfectly,  the  field  swung  round 
the  turn  and  in  front  of  the  stands.  They  arched  over  the  water  and 
the  open  ditch,  sailing  out  into  the  country.  Thirteen  horses  jumped 


in,  and  no  single  factor  can  do  more  to  illustrate  the  obvious  point 
than  the  continued  outstanding  success  of  the  Foxcatcher  feature. 

Still  it  would  be  senseless  to  imply  that  the  two  modes  of  jumping- 
races  have  not  come  into  collision  in  the  past  and  will  not  continue  to 
do  so  for  a  while  in  the  future.  From  the  famed  amphitheatre  in 
Worthington  Valley  to  the  new  course  at  Fair  Hill  is  a  matter  of 
some  fifty  miles.  Oddly  enough  it  was  Billy  Barton,  most  celebrated 
of  cross-country  chasers,  who,  figuratively  speaking,  spanned  this 
gap  and  brought  the  two  types  of  races  into  conflict.  Billy  Barton, 
having  swept  everything  before  him  in  America,  was  shipped  abroad 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Until  that  time  the  Grand  National  at 
Liverpool  was  a  vague  and  foreign  thing  to  most  Americans.  They 
had  heard  much  of  its  forbidding  leaps  and  harrowing  falls,  but  re- 
garded it  as  a  rather  distant  and  legendary  death-trap.  When  Billy 
Barton  ran  second  to  Tipperary  Tim,  the  whole  aspect  changed. 
From  a  curiosity,  the  Grand  National  became  a  challenge.  Every 
year  some  American  horse  went  over  to  have  a  try.  Two  more  Mary- 
land Hunt  Cup  winners  (Burgoright  and  Trouble  Maker)  made  the 
trip,  and  their  failure  only  intensified  the  interest.  The  radio,  the 


fourteen  fences  at  a  racing  clip  without  a  bobble.  They  made  the  entire 
circuit  and  not  until  entering  the  second  lap  was  there  a  fall.  At 
the  fifteenth  (corresponding  to  the  first  on  the  initial  lap)  Annapoli- 
tan  put  in  a  bad  one  and  rolled  over.  He  was  the  only  horse  to  make 
a  bad  mistake.  Three  fences  from  home,  Royal  Riot  and  Melita 
pecked  badly  enough  to  lose  their  riders,  but  that  was  the  sum  of 
the  damage.  The  onlookers  had  witnessed  a  steeplechase  which  was 
both  visible  and  spectacular,  yet  unmarred  by  too  many  or  too  in- 
jurious falls.  Moreover  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated  that  American- 
bred-and-trained  horses  could  cope  with  Aintree  fences;  that  indeed 
Aintree  fences  seemed  a  long-awaited  answer  concerning  the  future  of 
steeplechasing  in  the  United  States. 

The  matter  raises  an  obvious  question.  What,  then,  will  become 
of  timber  racing?  Unfortunately  too  many  persons  answer  the  ques- 
tion without  thinking  it  over.  "In  three  or  four  years,"  I  have  heard 
it  said  a  dozen  times,  "there  won't  be  any  timber  racing."  Such 
statements  are  almost  equivalent  to  a  personal  insult  in  certain  com- 
munities of  sporting  folk.  Timber  racing,  of  course,  means  the  Mary- 
land Hunt  Cup,  insinuations  against  which  are  downright  heresy  in 
the  Free  State.  But  what  people  most  commonly  ignore  is  the  patent 
fact  that  the  National  Cup  and  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  are  not 
necessarily  rivals  of  one  another.  It  is  not  an  either-or  proposition 
between  them;  they  are  two  different  things.  The  Maryland  is  tradi- 
tional, amateur,  an  offspring  of  hunting.  The  National  is  modern, 
professional,  a  distinct  branch  of  steeplechasing.  Only  when  the  spon- 
sors allow  them  to  do  so  will  the  two  overlap.  Timber  racing  belongs 
primarily  to  the  hunter  who  follows  the  hounds  over  post-and-rails. 
The  genuine  hunter  no  more  belongs  in  the  National  than  the  speed- 
kings  belong  in  the  Maryland.  Gradually  the  idea  has  begun  to  sink 
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movies,  the  word-of-mouth  tales  from  riders,  owners,  and  specta- 
tors— it  all  served  to  familiarize  the  country  with  Aintree.  Soon  the 
idea  occurred:  Why  go  abroad  for  the  race?  Why  not  transplant 
the  race  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic? 

The  first  attempt  to  do  so  ended  in  dismal  failure.  A  group  of  men 
imported  an  English  architect  and  had  an  Aintree  course  constructed 
at  Grasslands  in  Tennessee.  The  location  was  far  off  the  beaten  path 
of  steeplechasing;  some  good  horses  ran  for  the  King  of  Spain  Cup, 
but  it  never  became  an  important  racing  event.  It  was  abandoned 
and  the  whole  idea  of  Aintree  courses  might  have  gone  down  with  it 
except  for  one  important  fact.  Expert  horsemen  had  perceived  that, 
despite  wide  opinion  to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  best  steeplechase 
apparatus  ever  devised.  The  big  jumps  demanded  courage  and  ability 
in  a  horse,  but  did  not  punish  him  unduly.  He  could  not  merely 
gallop  through  them  as  in  most  brush  races,  nor  did  he  risk  perma- 
nent injury  as  in  crashing  through  four  stiff  rails  of  timber.  More- 
over, this  solid  obstacle  seemed  a  fairer  test  of  jumping  skill.  The 
ordinary  wood  fence  is  deceptive  in  showing  space  between  the  rails. 
At  certain  angles  and  at  certain  times  of  daylight  a  running  horse 
simply  does  not  see  the  top  of  a  timber  fence.  There  is  no  such 
excuse  when  galloping  down  into  a  huge  barrier  of  massive  solidity. 

If  truth  be  told,  timber  racing  in  the  late  '20's  and  early  '30's  was 
digging  its  own  grave.  There  were  too  many  meetings  for  one  thing: 
too  much  specialization  for  another.  With  three  and  four  races  a 
week,  it  became  impossible  for  the  best  horses  to  attend  them  all. 
And  still  more  lamentable  was  the  fact  that  the  best  horses  did  not 
last  long  in  competition.  Most  of  them  were  converted  brush  or  flat 
racers  put  to  timber  with  little  or  no  experience  in  the  hunting 
field.  They  went  to  the  post  to  do-or-die  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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Brookgreen  Gardens  in  South  Carolina  is  well  known 
as  a  natural  history  museum  and  as  a  background 
for  many  pieces  of  fine  American  sculpture  by  famous 
artists.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  who  pre- 
sented this  unique  outdoor  museum  and  garden  to  the 
state,  have  incorporated  their  own  ideas  in  the  vast  tract 
and  have  carefully  selected  oustanding  pieces  of  sculpture 
for  each  setting  where  the  background  and  the  subject  are 
most  in  harmony.  Cooperating  with  them,  Arden  Galleries 
has  supplied  almost  half  of  the  entire  collection.  The 
choice  of  subjects  is  wide  as  can  be  seen  from  the  dif- 
ferent figures  in  these  pages.  Heron,  above,  is  by  Paul 
Manship,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  art  lovers,  and 
the  other,  "Boy  and  Squirrel,"  by  Walter  Hancock,  is  an 
amusing  composition  for  pool  or  garden.  Mrs.  Huntington, 
internationally  famous  as  the  sculptor  Anna  Hyatt  Hunt- 
ington, has  many  subjects  here  also,  notably  "Diana."  a 
stone  equestrian  statue,  of  outstanding  grace  and  beauty. 
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Typical  American  art  is  in- 
cluded in  the  selection  of 
"The  End  of  the  Trail-' 
(above)  by  James  Earle  Fraser 
and  "Sun  Vow"  (at  right)  by 
Herman  A.  McNeil,  both  well- 
known  statues.  The  virile  strength 
of  the  "Rigger"  (center)  by  Ma- 
houri  Young,  is  quite  different 
from  the  Indian  groups  but  again 
part  of  American  life.  John  Greg- 
ory has  a  group  of  three  in  a  mod- 
ern manner,  called  "Orpheus," 
and  Charles  Rudy's  boy  and  pig 
composition  is  aptly  titled  "Joy 
Ride."  Other  sculptors  whose 
work  is  found  in  Brookgreen 
Gardens  are  Edward  McCartan, 
Solon  H.  Borglum,  Jo  Davidson, 
Hunt  Diederich,  Wheeler  Wil- 
liams, and  Mrj,  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  to  mention  a  few  from 
a  long  list  of  prominent  names. 
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MORRILL  CODY 

J  /ver  since  Lind- 
bergh flew  to  Paris 
there  have  been  per- 
ennial plans  for  trans- 
atlantic plane  service. 
Now,  it  seems,  they 
are  ready  to  material- 
ize under  the  joint 
auspices  of  Pan- 
American  Airways 
and  Imperial  Air- 
ways. Certainly  no 

better  sponsors  could  be  found.  Plans  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  trial  flights  have  still  to  be  made,  yet  sometime  in  1937  it  is 
highly  probable  that  you  and  I  can  be  dining  in  London  forty-eight 
to  fifty-six  hours  from  the  time  we  leave  New  York.  A  pretty  excit- 
ing adventure  to  look  forward  to,  if  you  ask  me. 

It  will  be  about  eleven  in  the  morning  when  we  take  off  from  New 
York  harbor,  the  spires  of  Wall  Street  gradually  receding  behind 
us  until  they  appear  to  be  mere  bumps  on  the  long  narrow  island  of 
Manhattan.  The  Hudson  will  be  a  silver  ribbon  in  the  sunlight  and 
Long  Island  Sound  will  seem  surprisingly  near  to  the  center  of  things. 
Now  we  are  heading  out  to  sea.  The  low,  gray  coast  of  New  Jersey 
stretches  away  to  the  south,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  white 
gleam  of-a  town.  Below  us,  centering  on  New  York  from  every  direc- 
tion like  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  are  innumerable  steamers,  big  and  small. 

By  the  time  luncheon  is  served,  New  York  and  all  other  land  have 
long  since  disappeared  below  the  horizon  and  we  settle  back  to  read 


Pico,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Azores,  rises  fog-shrouded  out 
the  sea  as  we  approach  the  second  stop  of  our  transatlantic  flivl 
j\t  the  left  is  shown  the  picturesque  arched  dock  at  Ponta  Delgai 

or  chat  lazily  with  our  neighbors.  From  the  open  windows  comes  t! 
soft,  balmy  air  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  excitement  of  sailing  rig 
out  into  the  Atlantic  ("just  like  Lindbergh,"  as  everyone  is  sure 
say)  has  given  place  to  drowsiness  induced  by  the  drone  of  tl 
engines.  Below,  in  the  blue  water,  we  see  occasional  porpoises  b 
relatively  few  ships,  unless  we  happen  to  pass  one  of  the  Fume 
liners  on  her  run  to  Bermuda. 

That's  what  we're  talking  about  now — Bermuda.  About  three 
the  afternoon  we  scan  the  horizon,  anxious  to  be  the  first  of  01 
friends  to  see  the  dots  that  mean  land  in  this  vast  expanse  of  ocea 

Then,  almost  before  we  know  it  (t 
they  have  been  directly  ahead  of  us  ai 
hence  not  visible  to  our  sideways  viev 
we  are  over  these  gleaming  green  ai 
white  islands,  a  cluster  of  more  th; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  closet 
packed  into  a  quarter  moon  whose  tot 
area  is  no  greater  than  that  of  Manha 
tan.  From  the  air  they  seem  flat,  thoui 
in  reality  they  are  a  mildly  undulatir 
series  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  fact  • 
that  we  are  flying  over  an  ancient  vo 
canic  mountain  top  whose  exposed  po 
tions  have  been  covered  by  successh 
layers  of  coral  sand  and  earth  until  tl 
mountain  aspect  is  completely  les 
Coral  is  everywhere;  long  white  beache 
gleaming  limestone  roads,  and  houa 
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Hrimuda  s  aii|HHt  ii  an  island,  to  «r  must  lake  a  s|>eeil  I  km  I  In 
ihr  in. mil, mil  where  most  ol  the  li« »i .  I  .  .uc  situated  so  nun  h 

Ills  mil'  high  almse  llir  mean,  I  lie  small  InmI  svill  mtiii  dangerously 
ckiM1  to  il  I  Ik-  >  I"*  k  lias  iml  Mnu  k  lout ,  sH  in  loss  than  live  limns 
wr  hase  unlit'  -as  hundred  ami  i\i\  sin  mil.  .  from  New  York  to 
thfM'  mul  \tlantu  islands,  a  voyage  i»f  forty-two  hours  lis  strainer. 
\nd  so  ssr  step  ashore  I  ami  seems  comfortingly  solid  ami  perma 
nrnl,  somchoss     esen  a  voltanit  imnmlain  top. 

Not  the  least  advantage  ol  hopping  to  Kuro|>e  lis  pi. me  will  lie 
1m hi  Iml  haunting  glimpses  of  two  of  the  most  hruutiful  island 
groups  in  the  svorhl,  the  Bermudas  ami  the  \/.ores  Neither  are 
touched  hs  regular  liansillantu  steamers,  nor  does  the  dirigible  route 
evrn  sknt  them  Plane  serviie,  hosvever,  is  likely  to  he  arranged  so 
that  sse  shall  pass  a  night  ashore  on  e.u  h  mill  m  can  n  isi, 

Thrrr  is  no  picture  |x>stcard  scenery  in  Bermuda,  no  gorges  oi 
cliffs  or  great  rot  ks  to  asve  you    only  the  sea.  whose  intensity  ami 
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Nun*  in  (J>c-  Azoro  urnile  from 
under  liiyli  poLe  bonnets  ;is  die  pl,o- 
ingruplier  meet*  tlum  on  tin  mini 
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Ninety  of  coloring  are  probably  greater 
hrre  than  along  any  other  island  shore. 
Its  beauty  svill  make  sou  catch  your 
breath.  Ashore,  the  charm  is  subtle  and 
growing,  hidden  in  the  simple,  massive 
architecture,  the  old-fashioned  English 
gardens,  the  noble  spread  of  deep,  cool 
green  cedars.  These  are  not  tropical 
islands,  but  of  a  climate  like  Virginia  in 
summer,  utterly  unlike  anything  in  the 
West  Indies.  Carefully  cultivated  lawns, 
banks  of  bright,  pungent  (lowers,  ribbons 
of  white  roads  unprofaned  by  motors  or 
billboards  are  restful,  soothing,  ro- 
mantic. So  great  is  the  sylvan  charm  of 
Bermuda  that  old  story  tellers  believed 
it  enchanted,  the  home  of  fays  and 
spirits  ami  the  setting  for  Shakespeare's 
popular  phantasy,  "The  Tempest." 

Today  the  fays  are  gone,  but  the 
spirits  remain,  imported  in  large  meas- 
ure from  Scotland.  Ever  since  Mark 
Twain  launched  the  first  propaganda  for  Bermuda  as  a  winter  resort, 
the  natives  have  been  overcoming  their  inborn  lethargy  sufficiently 
to  build  handsome  and  comfortable  hotels,  magnificent  golf  courses, 
tine  tennis  courts,  and  to  organize  some  of  the  most  exciting  yacht 
races  anywhere.  Bermuda  has  all  these,  yet  it  remains  unspoiled  in 
the  sense  that  has  ruined  so  many  travel  spots  in  other  countries. 
Lacking  is  the  bad  taste  of  Florida,  the  snobbishness  of  the  Lido, 
and  the  commercial  atmosphere  of  the  Riviera. 

As  we  drive  in  our  open  carriage  from  the  dock  to  our  hotel  it  is 
hard  to  picture  the  turbulence  that  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
marked  the  history  of  one  of  Britain's  oldest  self-governing  colonies. 
The  Spaniard,  Juan  de  Bermudez,  first  set  eyes  on  these  islands 
sometime  prior  to  1511.  Later  the  French  happened  on  them,  but 
it  wasn't  until  1609  that  the  beginnings  of  a  colony  were  made, 
when  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers,  after  being  wrecked  there,  claimed 
them  for  England  and  left  behind  him  two  men  to  guard  the  new 
possession  for  his  beloved  country. 

The  natives  turned  early  to  the  more  polite  forms  of  what  we 
now  call  bootlegging.  During  the  American  Revolution  they  fur- 
nished powder  to  the  rebels  and  during  the  Civil  War,  the  islands, 


openly  sympathelit  to  the  South,  he 
tame  a  tentei  of  blockade  running, 
More  recently,  during  the  prohibition 
'ii,  I  he  lot  al  men  hauls  supplied  un 
known  quantities  ol  liquor  lo  the 
ships  of  Rum  Kow.  And  yet  there  is 
about  these  cultured  and  cordial 
people  nothing  to  assot  iate  them  with 
high  adventure  m  I  km  I  handed  deal- 
ings. The  lassitude  and  soft  speech 
ol  both  blacks  and  whiles  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  old  deep  South  with 
variations,  of  course. 

It  doesn't  matter  at  which  hotel 
we  stop  in  Bermuda.  All  are  good. 
The  Might  from  New  York  should 
not  have  tired  any  of  us,  and  I  hen- 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  a  swim  or 
a  round  of  golf  or,  if  you  are  really 
ambitious,  a  ride  on  the  chugging 
little  railway  to  St.  George's,  Ber- 
muda's oldest  and  most  charming 
town.  For  the  evening,  dancing  and 
flirting  on  moonlit  terraces  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  New  York  orchestra  will 
be  hard  to  resist.  What  if  we  do 
start  early— there  will  be  hours  and  hours  to  doze  on  the  plane! 

Whether  the  next  hop  will  be  arranged  for  night  flying  or  not  is 
far  from  being  determined.  The  Imperial  Airways  have  announced 
that  they  will  probably  use  a  four-engined  Short  flying  boat  which 
has  a  cruising  speed  of  130  to  140  miles  an  hour,  thus  requiring 
about  seventeen  hours  for  the  Bermuda-Azores  jump  of  approxi- 
mately 2300  miles.  Pan-American,  however, 
whose  Brazilian  Clipper  has  a  cruising  speed  of 
160  miles,  could  make  the  flight  in  about  four- 
W^^M  teen  hours  all  in  daylight,  from,  say,  6  A.M. 

to  8  P.M.,  an  almost  unbelievable  feat! 

Night  flying  has  its  beauties,  particularly  if 
^^Jfl  a  full  moon  is  casting  its  glistening  reflections 

MH  across  a  placid  ocean — and  the  ocean  in  these 

southern  waters  is  more  than  likely  to  be  placid. 
But  whatever  the  hour  of  departure,  let  us  hope 
the  last  400  miles  will  be  in  daylight. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  all  of  us  who  are 
continuing  on  across  the  Atlantic  are  friends. 
We  have  discovered  mutual  acquaintances  at 
home,  tastes  in  common,  and  the  visiting  back 
and  forth,  despite  the  roar  of  the  motors,  is  con- 
tinuous. The  spirit  of  friendliness  in  the  sky  is 
speedier  even  than  on  a  ship.  We  are  a  group 
bound  by  the  same  thrilling  adventure,  and  we 
must  tell  each  other  of  mutual  fears  and  hesi- 
tancies, or  cover  them  up  by  boasting  a  non- 
chalance we  do  not  actually  feel. 
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Below  us,  as  we  talk  our  second  hop  away,  are  unbroken  expanses 
of  ocean,  following  as  we  do  a  route  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Sometimes  we  may  be  flying  low  enough  to  watch 
those  original  ocean  skimmers,  the  flying  fish,  rise  in  a  flutter  out 
of  a  wave  crest  only  to  dive  into  another  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
further  on.  We  may  see  sharks  or  green  morays  or  porpoises,  or, 
nearing  the  Azores,  a  school  of  sperm  whales.  A  ship  may  be  seen 
occasionally,  too,  for  we  are  not  far  from  the  lane  of  freighters 
bound  from  Europe  to  Gulf  ports. 

For  other  uncounted  miles  we  will  be  above  the  clouds,  watching 
the  white  castles  they  form  in  the  sunlight,  punctuated  here  and 
there  by  holes  through  which  we  glimpse  the  sea  again.  Bring  your 
imagination  with  you  on  a  flying  trip  to  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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MATTHEW  C.  FLEMING,  JR. 

Of  the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 

In  PRESENTING  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  planning  and 
developing  of  a  twenty-acre  estate,  Country  Life  is  conforming 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  modern  trend  towards  the  smaller 
estate.  Not  that  twenty  acres  is  a  small  plot  of  ground — far  from 
it — but  in  speaking  of  large  estates,  we  mean  acreage  up  in  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  in  many  cases.  In  cutting  the  amount  of  land 
down  to  our  figure,  we  are  forfeiting  none  of  the  completeness  of  the 
estate,  only  emphasizing  compactness  while  still  keeping  enough  land 
to  give  some  breathing  space  as  well  as  protection.  Why  did  we 
choose  twenty  acres  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty-five?  As  a  matter 
,  of  fact,  it  could  as  well  have  been  any  acreage  within  that  general 
range — we  were  not  trying  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to 
how  many  acres  are  necessary  for  the  ideal  estate  of  reasonable  size. 
We  know  of  an  estate  recently  built  on  two  acres  complete  with 
house,  garage,  stables,  swimming  pool  and  tennis  court.  For  our  pur- 
pose, however,  that  is  not  quite  enough,  if  we  are  to  plan  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  The  many  delightful  sections  of  countryside  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  cities  such  as  New  York  are  to  a 
great  extent  already  quite  well  built  up.  The  real  estate  developments 
of  small  houses,  each  with  its  tiny  plot  of  ground,  that  were  formerly 
confined  pretty  well  to  the  near-by  suburbs  have  been  forced  further 


out  into  the  country.  Many  people  that  have  built  in  recent  years  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  open  farmland  and  undeveloped  woodland  are 
now  finding  developments  building  at  their  very  doors.  The  move 
must  be  further  out  from  cities  than  ever  before,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  a  landing  field  may  be  a  practical  necessity  on  the  estate. 

Consequently,  we  have  taken  here  a  hypothetical  twenty-acre  plot, 
completely  undeveloped,  with  natural  problems  to  overcome  in  the 
arranging  of  the  buildings,  construction  of  roads,  bringing  in  water, 
etc.,  problems  that  would  be  encountered  on  any  piece  of  undeveloped 
property  about  this  size.  On  the  opposite  page  the  architect  has  made 
four  preliminary  sketches  of  possible  locations  for  the  buildings. 

— The  Editor 

The  decision  to  build  a  country  estate  is  usually  one  of  those 
once-in-a-lifetime  events,  a  thrilling  experience,  a  period  of 
enthusiasm  and  high  adventure;  but  like  other  outstanding  events  in 
one's  life:  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  it  is  necessarily  entered  into 
without  much  conception  of  what  lies  beyond.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
these  articles,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  chart  a  route  for  the  adven- 
turous spirit  who  is  about  to  embark  on  his  great  undertaking,  and 
perhaps  to  induce  some  of  the  more  timorous  souls  to  follow. 
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Admitted  that  a  country  home  entails  certain  responsibilities,  still 
the  consolations  of  country  life  surely  more  than  balance  its  woes. 
For  a  country  estate  is  really  an  integral  part  of  one's  life:  a  thing 
which  grows  with  the  financial  and  social  status  of  the  man,  and  is 
a  partner  in  his  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is  this  quality  of  growing,  of 
living,  which  makes  the  country  estate  a  "real  home,"  an  intangible 
quality,  of  course,  not  to  be  measured  in  any  monetary  unit,  but  a 
constant  source  of  that  revenue  which  we  were  taught  in  Sophomore 
Economics  to  identify  by  the  name  of  Psychic  Income. 

The  country  estate  is  the  joint  product  of  man  and  Nature,  and 
while  the  latter  is  a  constant  factor,  man's  knowledge  is  increasing. 
But  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge,  of  his  very  existence  and  char- 
acter, lies  in  the  past;  and  the  roots  of  his  home  are  bedded  in  it, 
whether  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  fact  or  not.  The  locality  in 
which  he  builds  has  its  own  history,  and  a  set  of  traditions  perhaps 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  home  which  ignores  or  casts  aside  these  tradi- 
tions will  always  be  incongruous,  a  parvenu  among  established  and 
disapproving  neighbors.  It  is  an  error  which  the  architects  of  the 
1870's  were  peculiarly  adept  in  perpetrating.  Their  pseudo-Gothic 
mansions  succeeded  in  attaining  the  woefully  unharmonious  general 
effect  of  a  burlesque  queen  at  a  church  picnic. 

The  first  rule,  therefore,  in  designing  a  country  estate  is  to  build 
appropriately  to  the  locality;  to  its  history  and  traditions,  and 
therefore  to  its  physical  aspect.  A  simple  and  obvious  rule,  to  be 
sure,  but,  like  other  simple  and  obvious  rules,  often  obscured  by  a 
cloud  of  lesser  ones.  Its  application  may  be  considered  to  be  uni- 
versal, no  matter  what  size  the  estate,  its  location,  and  its  purpose. 

Chronologically,  of  course,  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a 
country  estate  is  the  acquisition  of  property — the  raw  material  from 
which  the  estate  will  be  formed.  It  is  here,  or  it  should  be  here,  that 
the  architect  first  enters,  for  unless  the  prospective  owner  has  def- 
initely and  honestly  fallen  in  love  with  a  certain  piece  of  property, 
the  architect  may  be  able  to  guide  his  wavering  footsteps  along  the 
-right  path  of  the  many  into  which  the  siren  songs  of  the  salesmen 
entice  him.  The  architect's  professional  eye  will  better  be  able  to 
gauge  the  potentialities  of  the  property  to  fulfill  his  client's  dreams 
in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  his  client's  pocketbook. 

The  original  condition  of  the  property  should  determine  to  a  large  i 
degree  its  final  arrangement  and  appearance,  another  application  of 
the  rule  of  building  appropriately,  reinforced  in  this  case  by  con- 
siderations of  economy.  The  owner,  no  matter  how  generous  his 
budget,  probably  will  not  relish  the  necessity  of  plowing  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  his  dollars  into  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing,  grading,  and  planting,  in  order  to  create  a  proper  building 
site  and  its  entourage.  It  is  only  fair  that  he  be  allowed  to  demand 
of  Nature  that  she  provide  such  a  site  herself,  although  its  location, 
even  its  very  existence,  may  be  imperceptible  to  his  unpracticed  eye. 
The  architect,  in  the  light  of  his  past  experience  and  training,  is  able 
to  advise  him  positively  in  this,  and  to  point  out,  negatively,  the 
possible  practical  disadvantages  of  a  site  which  at  first  glance  may 
have  seemed  ideal.  Although  man  has  fallen  heir,  through  the  medium 
of  the  steam  shovel,  to  ancient  Mahomet's  power  to  create  moun- 
tains, he  must  pay  for  the  privilege,  and  the  result  scarcely  ever 
justifies  the  outlay.  The  bill  for  lifting  Nature's  face  comes  high. 

Through  the  stage  of  the  acquisition  of  the  property  the  architect's 
role,  if  any,  is  purely  advisory,  but  now  he  takes  charge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  the  agent  of  the  owner.  As  such  it  is  his  duty,  and  his 
responsibility,  to  realize  in  terms  of  architectural  design  the  wishes 
of  his  client,  to  advise  him  in  matters  structural  and  mechanical,  to 
supervise  the  spending  of  his  money  to  the  best  effect,  and  in  general 
to  protect  his  interests  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation. 
The  true  nativity  of  the  country  estate  takes  place  during  the  first 
interview  of  the  owner  with  his  architect.  The  architect's  position  at 
the  birth  is  that  of  an  allegorical  midwife. 

At  the  first  interview  between  client  and  architect,  the  architect 
will  try  to  draw  out  the  owner's  ideas,  in  order  to  form  a  set  of 
agenda  on  which  to  base  his  solution  of  the  problem.  No  matter  how 
nebulous  the  owner's  ideas  as  to  location,  plan,  and  style,  he  is  sure 
to  have  some  requirements  as  to  the  number  of  rooms,  their  size, 
and  general  relation  to  each  other.  Almost  certainly  he  will  have  in 
mind  some  limitations  as  to  cost,  and  if  he  has  any  unnatural  repug- 
nance about  confiding  them  to  his  architect,  he  should  attempt  at 
this  time  to  overcome  it.  Not  to  do  so  would,  in  effect,  obscure  the 
architect's  view  of  one  of  the  goal  posts. 

To  continue  the  simile,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  goal  for  which 
the  architect  must  aim  is  bounded  by  two  posts:  one  of  cost,  the 
other  of  the  arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  finished  job;  and 
in  order  to  score  he  must  drive  the  ball  between  the  two.  It  is  a  task 
which  requires  extreme  coordination  and  experience. 

Having  obtained  his  mythical  client's  requirements,  the  mythical 
architect  now  proceeds  to  the  first  step  required  to  bring  them  into 


actuality.  By  this  time  he  has  visited  the  site,  and  been  supplied  by 
the  owner  with  a  survey  of  the  property.  The  architect,  therefore,  is 
ready  now  to  proceed  with  his  preliminary  drawings.  These  drawings 
started  out  as  rough  sketches,  attempting  to  show  nothing  more  than 
tentative  locations  for  the  various  buildings  named  in  the  client's 
requirements  which,  let  us  suppose,  were:  a  main  house  of  twenty 
rooms,  a  four-car  garage  containing  quarters  for  the  chauffeur  and  his 
family,  a  stable  group  and  cottage  for  the  head  groom,  greenhouses 
and  gardener's  cottage,  a  swimming  pool,  and  tennis  court. 

A  dozen  of  these  rough  sketches  were  made,  suggesting  as  many 
possible  locations  and  relations  of  the  various  groups  to  each  other. 
Their  orientation  was  studied,  in  particular  that  of  the  main  house, 
so  that  it  might  embrace  the  owner's  favorite  view,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  open  to  the  prevailing  breezes  during  the  summer  and  to  the 
sunlight  during  the  winter.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  highway 
was  considered,  and  the  architect  pointed  out  to  his  client  the  fact 
that  if  a  site  were  chosen  at  the  rear  of  the  property,  away  from  the 
road,  this  would  entail  additional  expense  in  bringing  electricity  and 
water  to  the  house.  From  his  cost  records  on  other  jobs  the  architect 
was  able  to  compute  approximately  how  much  this  extra  would  be: 
and  he  also  suggested,  and  provided  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  private 
well,  pump  house,  and  power  plant. 

With  this  information  before  him  the  owner  sat  down  and  com- 
muned with  himself — and  his  wife.  After  long  and  somewhat  painful 
deliberation  he  finally  decided,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
that  the  extra  cost  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  aesthetic  benefits 
of  placing  the  main  house  in  a  position  removed  from  the  highway. 
This  much,  then,  was  settled  on,  and  the  other  elements  of  the  com- 
position began  to  crystallize  around  the  focal  point  of  the  main  house. 

Until  this  time  the  question  of  style  had  not  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  talks  between  architect  and  client.  The 
architect  had  learned,  of  course,  that  the  owner  visualized  his  estate 
as  being  executed  in  Georgian  or  Georgian  Colonial,  a  choice  which 
the  architect  approved  as  being  most  appropriate  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  locality  in  which  the  estate  was  to  be  situated,  and 
one  which  would  permit  him  to  obtain  that  spirit  of  hospitable 
formality  which  the  owner  wanted  his  estate  to  possess. 

The  architect  had  only  one  suggestion  to  make.  Or,  rather,  it  was 
an  amplification  of  the  owner's  stated  preferences.  He  suggested  that 
the  style  of  the  main  house  be  formal  Early  Georgian,  executed  in 
brick  with  white  stone  trim,  while  the  subordinate  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  the  garage,  be  informal  American  Colonial,  built  of 
frame  and  shingles,  painted  white,  and  subordinated  to  the  main 
house.  The  garage,  in  order  to  be  accessible  to  the  main  house,  had 
been  placed  near  it,  forming,  with  the  service  wing  of  the  house,  a 
semi-enclosed  court.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  added  one  of  fire 
protection,  the  garage  would  be  of  brick  to  match  the  main  house. 

Of  course  the  whole  question  of  choice  of  style  is  so  tied  up  with 
the  tastes  of  the  individual  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  these 
tastes,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  contrary  to  one's  own.  Logic  usually 
does  not  enter  into  it.  It  is  illogical  to  reproduce  a  Lorraine  chateau, 
for  example,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  has  an 
architectural  tradition  of  its  own,  more  modest  than  but  as  fine  as 
that  of  the  Loire.  But  taste  is  not  always  a  matter  of  logic;  and  if 
logic  is  not  garnished  by  taste  it  becomes  only  cold  and  flat.  The 
history  of  American  residential  architecture  shows  this.  The  earliest 
houses  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  logical,  but,  to  us,  a  crude 
product  of  the  pioneer  mind,  primitive  tools,  and  stubborn  raw 
materials.  In  their  original  state  they  must  have  been  rather  cold  and 
dull,  and  much  of  their  charm  in  modern  eyes  is  due  to  the  patine 
which  age  has  given  them,  and  to  the  informal  outline  imported  by 
later  additions  made  through  the  years. 

The  high  point  in  American  architecture  was  attained  during  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth.  Here  taste 
and  logic  met  on  even  terms,  and  the  result  was  a  vital  style.  The 
subsequent  period  of  the  Greek  Revival  was  full  of  taste,  but  logic 
was  on  the  wane,  breaking  down  altogether  in  1850.  For  the  next 
thirty  years  there  was  nothing  but  taste;  indeed,  one  of  the  favorite 
expressions  of  that  generation,  the  ultimate  in  compliments,  was  the 
word  "tasteful"  as  applied  to  their  architectural  atrocities.  Modern 
functional  architecture  is  just  beginning  to  recover  from  early  in- 
firmities brought  on  by  an  unbalanced  diet,  containing  an  excess  of 
logic.  Perhaps  this  was  natural,  in  view  of  what  had  gone  before. 

For  our  purposes,  however,  and  to  get  back  to  our  own  twenty 
acres,  our  hypothetical  owner  has  decided  on  Early  Georgian  for  the 
house  and  garage,  and  informal  American  Colonial  for  the  outbuild- 
ings. Let  us  assume  that  he  is  now  mulling  over  the  architect's  rough 
sketches  of  possible  locations  for  the  building  groups,  making  his 
definite  decision.  We  shall  go  on  from  that  point  in  the  second  article  of 
this  series,  as  we  begin  to  get  to  the  real  development  of  the  property. 
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VlTUATED  in  the 
^  heart  of  the  Myopia 
hunting  country  is  Fly- 
ing Horse  Farm,  the 
house  planned  as  a  year- 
round  residence  and  built 
entirely  from  the  native 
stone  quarried  from  the 
foundation  excavation. 
*    *  **  ■    ~  Between  the  white  pillars 

of  the  stately  portico  on 
the  opposite  page  one  glimpses  the  main  entrance,  over  which  is  a  shield 
bearing  the  emblem  of  the  "Flying  Horse."  At  the  top  of  the  same  page, 
the  library  and  spacious  hall.  The  library,  a  definitely  livable  room,  is 
pine  paneled  with  arched  bookcases  and  an  old  mantel  that  fits  in  per- 
fectly with  the  spirit  of  the  room.  The  hall  is  paneled  in  gray  with  white 
trim  and  has  French  doors  opening  out  onto  the  terrace  opposite  the 
main  entrance.  On  this  page  is  shown  the  large  circular  porch  opening 
onto  the  terrace.  In  the  summer  time  this  porch  is  screened  in  to  make 
a  comfortable  outdoor  sitting  room.  To  the  left  is  the  large  drawing 
room — pale  blue  walls  with  white  moldings  and  cornice,  pale  pink 
damask  hangings,  and  soft  colors  in  the  rugs  and  upholstery  carrying 
out  the  scheme.  Above,  the  entrance  hall  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  the  oak  paneled  den  and  trophy  room.  The  painting  is  of  Soissons. 
winner  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  in  1931,  and  below  it  is  the  coveted 
Virginia  Gold  Cup  now  in  the  permanent  possession  of  Mr.  Pingree. 
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A  Spanish  ivnP  rJ 
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aci"g  towartIs  tf,„  °USe 
ey  and  mountain  Va]- 

y  «nd  snow-capped  O/J  R  J  , 
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to 
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Colonel  I  idward  J.  S.  Donovan 


S.  //.  Collscho 


A  x  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  south  facade  of  the  Donovan 
/\  residence.  A  southern  plantation  of  the  more  gracious  type, 
colonnaded  portico,  Virginia  white  brick  walls,  green  shut- 
ters, and  white  picket  fence  are  all  characteristic,  and  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  so  prevalent  Spanish  type  architecture  of  Palm 
Beach  estates.  The  two-story  portico  has  Greek  Revival  iron  work 
cast  from  old  molds.  From  the  portico  facing  Palm  Beach  Avenue, 
the  ocean  is  on  the  left.  The  gate  at  the  left  leads  to  the  tennis  court 
and  swimming  pool,  and  the  statues  are  faithful  replicas  of  a  pair 
of  old  cast  iron  ones.  The  interior  decoration  was  done  by  Wor- 
rell's of  Palm  Beach,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Donovan  who  was  responsible  for  the  main  decorating  layout. 
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Jit- 


* 


The  liar,  a  fresh  interpretation  of  a  Victorian 
theme  «in  canary  yellow  and  white.  Reflected 
in  the  mirror  is  a  glimpse  of  the  attractive 
loggia  as  well  as  a  vista  of  the  lovely  garden 


Left,  from  the  top,  the  Georgian  living  room, 
with  knotty  pine  walls  an  dl8th  century  furni- 
ture; the  owner  s  hcdroom,  dove  gray,  soft 
yellow,  and  white;  reception  room  with  hand- 
some pine-sheathcd  walls  and  formal  furniture 


Thed  ining  room  in  tones  of  beige  with  CI  lippendale  furniture  against  a  background 
of  scenic  paper  above  a  painted  dado.  A  Saroult  rug,  soft  blue  draperies  and  off- 
white  leather  on  the  chairs.    Left,  the  elliptical  stairway;  Venetian  glass  chandelier 
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►  tl\l>  killed  .1  /flu  i  in  tin   1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ^ ,    kllilinl  il    <  li.inril  mil 

tin-  kkrlrtun,  and  will  lioth  kit  k  In  <  amp  in  .1  Inn  \  \\  r  sprnt 
«Ii\  m.ih  hm«  in  v  im  lui  IhiII.iIm  .mil  111  1  he  evening  thought  wr 
lid  Hop  li\  whrir  wr  I1.11I  Irll  llir  /rhra  niral    \  ili\  rivrr  bad, 

■  on  t (the  1  Mile  with  tin.  k  undtrbuth  ind  thorn  traaa,  was  on  our 

||,  w>  wr  >»l i| »| m-« I  mid  .1  bush  .ilimit  lilt\  \.ml  .  from  llir  rivrr  anil 
til  (MM  hUMftd  yard*  fmm  the  in.  it  \\'r  hail  wailnl  less  than 
minute-,  whin  a  litmrtn  a|i|tt'arril  from  llir  rivrr  bush  near  by. 

it  miiI>  hri  hr.nl,  i>  she  studird  tin  itrv siilt*  anil  lookrd  ran- 

y  from  *idr  to  >nlr  lot  an\  inliudrts,  thru,  satisfied  that  slit-  was 
it-,  dir  walknl  i|iiiftl\  nut  anil  approached  the  pile  n|  un  it.  She 
Ifil   it    two  or   three   linifs,   squattrd  down   nn  hi 
itches,  anil  Ix'gan  In  feed   Wr  ^.ii  trnsr,  our 
rt   Inviting   likr  trip  hammers  ,ini 
trtl,  hoping  hri  ntatr  would  tonir 
Kach  mintitr  strmnl  rndlrss,  I 
Inl  tn  stretch  nr  mnvr  m>  position 
tn  ihinn  ti>  lirrak  the  trnsion  ol  mis- 

■  >t  h  It  leu  I  \  not  more  than  thirty 
Is  Ix-hind  n if  to  my  right  thrrr  was 


anil  greatly  pli|iinl  ni\  1  urio  ii\  inori  than  any  nthn  wrrr  Alriia 
anil  India.  Later,  whin  I  had  a  Miami)  iiillnlion  llir  '-lamp  Imm 
Kenya,  1'gnnda,  Tanganyika,  and  I'lmngi  fin  d  my  drsirr  to  sir 
thrsr  plan  s.  My  last  yrai  il  1  ollrgr  my  room  male  ami  I  dn  idrd 
to  put  our  savings  into  a  trip  to  the  Kant.  After  much  poring  over 
•iil  i  inni  h  i  orrrspondrni  r,  and  many  arrangements  wr  derided 
"n  Urita  and  India  and,  if  time  and  money  lasted,  the  South  Si  a 
Wr  wnii  up  to  the  Peahody  Museum  at  Vale,  not  thinking  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  he  over  interested,  and  found  that  their 
mammal  and  rodent  collection  from  l.asl 
Africa  could  stand  quite  a  hit  of  filling  out. 
They  were  eager  for  us  to  ( oiler!  for  them 
1  v--  t  »m  ;i,|d  helped  us  with  llir  llir  cost  of  our 
1  ^ A  \\-  proposed  afarl  \n  ummei  1  could 
lLiSfc^  bardlv  wail  for  the  flay  1  was  to  start, 
I  left  New  Vork  that  October  on 
the  Eurnpa  (nearly  missing  it),  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  from  there  to 
Paris  and  (hen  Naples  where  I  joined 
my  two  companions,  Hampy  Marries 
and  I'hil  (  arr.  We  crossed  to  Alcxan- 


hy  eye  I  caught  sight  of  something  that  immediately  gave  me  goose 
lesh.  buck  fever,  and  "what  have  you"!  Two  large  lions  with  a 
loness  between  them  were  galloping  out  towards  the  meat,  heads 
ip.  just  even  with  each  other,  their  tails  out  straight,  and  a 
etermined  expression  on  their  faces.  They  ran  up  to  the  kill,  the 
on  on  my  side  stopped,  and  I  fired — dropping  him  with  a  lucky 
hot.  My  other  barrel  accounted  for  the  lioness.  With  shaking 
mgers  I  reloaded  and  waited  for  a  chance  at  the  other  and  larger 
ion.  He  was  making  a  wide  semi-circle  around  the  meat  prowling 
hrough  fairly  high  grass.  He  broke  into  an  open  spot  for  a  second 
nd  I  fired,  knocking  him  down  roaring.  He  lay  there  making  the 
ir  hideous  with  blood  curdling  roars  and  making  it  impossible  for 
ne  to  finish  him  as  he  had  fallen  into  a  depression  behind  a  bush, 
t  was  almost  dark  and  it  would  have  been  suicide  to  try  to  go  up 
|nd  finish  him  at  close  quarters.  So  we  ran  back  for  a  lorry  and  by 
[he  time  we  had  returned  it  was  dark.  We  located  our  lion  and 
finished  him  off  with  the  aid  of  the  lights  and  the  protection  of  the 
prey.  As  it  happened  he  had  been  paralyzed  with  the  first  shot  and 
pe  could  have  gone  up  to  him  in  perfect  safety,  but  there  was  no 
ftoint  in  taking  useless  chances.  Both  lions  had  good  manes,  one  a 
furly  one,  and  each  beast  was  over  eight  feet  long  and  very  heavy. 
I  So,  within  three  weeks  after  our  safari  had  gone  into  the  bush, 
t  had  achieved  a  life-long  ambition.  I  remember  at  the  age  of  ten 
receiving  an  atlas  for  Christmas.  The  places  that  held  my  attention 


dria  and  then  up  to  Cairo  where  we  turned  Cook's  tourists  for  two 
days  and  saw  the  city— the  Sphinx,  Pyramids.  Museums,  and  all. 

Finally  at  dawn  on  the  14th  of  October  we  arrived  at  the  Heli- 
opolis  airport  and  saw  the  plane,  a  trimotored  biplane,  that  was  to 
fly  us  up  the  Nile  to  Nairobi.  Hampy  and  I,  never  having  flown 
before,  were  looking  at  everything  very  skeptically.  The  wings 
looked  wobbly,  the  engine  old  and  rusty,  the  control  wires  weak, 
and  the  pilot  incompetent.  In  fact,  we  didn't  like  it  at  all!  However, 
we  climbed  in,  the  door  was  shut,  the  engines  roared,  a  camel  dodged 
across  our  bow — both  of  us  secretly  wishing  that  we  were  aboard  the 
old  instead  of  the  new  ship  of  the  desert — a  few  bumps  across  the 
field  and  we  were  in  the  air,  climbing  rapidly  over  Cairo.  It  was 
only  half  an  hour  before  we  were  settling  back  like  a  couple  of 
veterans  and  thoroughly  enjoying  our  mode  of  travel.  We  flew  about 
four  thousand  feet  up,  following  the  twisted  black  and  green  ribbon 
of  the  Nile,  flowing  majestically  beneath  us. 

The  desert  was  our  first  disappointment.  I  had  always  read  of  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  the  desert  but  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes 
was  anything  but  that.  Rocky  hills  and  sandy  valleys — hard,  un- 
yielding, forbidding,  and  scorching — stretched  for  miles  and  miles 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  We  were  delightfully  cool  until  we  came  down 
at  Assuan  for  lunch.  Below  us  the  great  dam  stretched  across  and 
checked  the  Nile — but  not  the  heat.  We  came  down  into  heat  like  a 
blast  furnace  and  were  glad  to  get  away  again  after  lunch.  That 
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night  was  spent  at  Wadi  Haffa  where  the  Imperial  Airways  had  a 
most  comfortable  hotel  for  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  a  view 
that  restored  our  faith  in  the  desert.  A  fringe  of  palms  in  front,  and 
beyond  the  river  swirling  down;  on  the  far  side  a  bit  of  green  and 
the  desert  with  the  sun  dipping  behind  the  sand  hills,  painting  the 
horizon  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

An  early  bed  was  in  order  as  we  were  off  again  at  sunrise  in  a  flying 
boat.  Quoting  from  my  diary — "As  we  take  off,  the  hatches  are  shut 
tight  and  the  water  splashes  the  windows  until  we  finally  rise  off  the 
Nile,  circle  once,  and  are  on  our  way.  We  hope  to  reach  Juba  by  night- 
fall. We  are  flying  over  a  great  Papyrus  swamp  flooded  by  the  Nile, 
and  here  and  there  can  spot  an  oasis  crowded  with  natives  trying  to 
escape  the  rising  waters.  We  have  just  passed  over  one — what  an 
awful  place  to  have  to  stay."  Not  five  minutes  later  the  wireless 
operator  came  through  and  announced  that  strong  head  winds  would 
prevent  us  from  reaching  Juba  that  day  and  that  we  would  come 
down  for  the  night  at  this  charming  little  oasis,  called  Shambi. 
(Shambles  would  have  been  a  better  name,  I  thought  later.)  It  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter  with  a  good  square  mile's 
worth  of  natives  on  it.  We  had  no  food,  but  the  shenzis  (natives) 
killed  a  goat  for  us.  We  had  dinner — fourteen  of  us  in  a  hut  as  big 
as  a  minute,  and  then  to  bed.  The  ladies  and  one  man  drew  the 
beds  and  the  rest  of  us  had  to  be  content  with  either  a  mattress  or 
the  floor.  Sleep  was  not  in  order  that  night.  We  were  in  a  mosquito- 
proof  room,  but  as  the  Central  African  mosquito  is  undoubtedly  a 
contortionist,  we  spent  the  night  cursing  it  and  taking  turns  with 
a  Flit  gun.  It  didn't  add  to  the  pleasure  to  realize  that  every  mos- 
quito droning  by  was  a  malaria  bearing  pest — but  we  doped  our- 
selves with  quinine  until  our  ears  roared  like  an  airplane  engine 
and  no  one  suffered  any  ill  effects. 

Dawn  was  a  welcome  sight  and  we  took  off,  hoping  to  reach  Juba 
for  breakfast  and  Kisumu  by  night.  Beyond  Juba  the  country 
changed  from  the  monotonous  desert  to  rolling  green  hills,  slightly 
wooded,  with  the  Nile  winding  through.  After  a  stop  at  Butiabwa 
we  set  out  for  Campala,  climbing  several  thousand  feet  for  a  two- 
hour  trip  over  a  mountain  range — a  bit  nerve-wracking  in  a  flying 
boat  with  no  water  in  sight.  After  Campala  came  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  trip.  Flying  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  Nyanza, 
gently  sloping  country  stretched  out  beneath  us,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  native  villages  surrounded  by  thorn  hedges,  looking  from 
our  plane  like  a  nest  of  beehives  encircled  by  a  strip  of  green  ribbon. 
At  Kisumu  we  changed  to  a  smaller  plane  for  Nairobi.  We  landed 
at  the  Nairobi  airdrome  at  11:30  on  the  18th  of  October  and  had 
to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  herds  of  zebra,  antelope,  and  wildebeeste 
which  were  grazing  at  that  time  over  most  of  the  landing  field. 

We  collected  our  boys  together  on  the  nineteenth  and  on  the 
twentieth,  under  the  able  direction  of  Al  Klein,  our 
white  hunter  who  had  organized  the  safari,  set  off  "into 
the  blue."  During  our  entire  trip  Al  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  find  us  the  best  specimens  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  organization  was  always  in  evidence  and  greatly 
appreciated.  We  headed  southwest  from  Nairobi  and 
down  the  Mau  escarpment  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
to  Southern  Guaso  Nyro  where  we  camped  for  the 
first  night.  After  descending  the  escarpment  we  began 
to  sight  game — Grant's  gazelle,  Thompson's  gazelle, 
impalla,  kongoni,  giraffe,  and  zebra.  Hampy  and  I  were 
speechless  at  the  quantity.  My  previous  experiences  in 
shooting  big  game  had  been  in  the  American  and 
Canadian  Rockies,  where  I  would  crawl  on  my  stomach 
for  hours  after  sighting  a  goat  or  sheep  perched  on  a 
pinnacle  seemingly  thousands  of  feet  above  me.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  this  Noah's  Ark  of  animals  was 
really  true.  Ostriches  would  waddle  away  in  front  of 
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us  and  secretary  birds  would  run  along  for  fifty  feet  with  out 
stretched  wings  before  taking  off.  Greater  and  lesser  bustard  wer 
also  in  evidence  as  well  as  plover  and  guinea  fowl.  Later  in  the  da 
we  saw  duikers,  dik-dik,  and  the  ugliest  creatures  the  good  Lord  eve 
created — the  wart-hogs.  At  sunset  we  stopped  on  the  edge  of  a  stee 
canyon.  To  the  left  the  ravine  stretched  for  miles,  and  beyond  it  th 
sky  was  first  dark  blue,  then  a  misty  violet  blue,  and  beyond  pink, 
yellow,  gold,  and  red  with  the  sunset.  I  could  see  why  they  calle 
it  "going  into  the  blue"— that  misty,  shady  blue  colors  the  horizo 
all  about  you  and  beckons  you  on.  It  was  all  and  more  than  I  had 
expected  even  in  my  most  realistic  dreams. 

The  following  day  we  left  the  road  and  struck  out  acnr 
country,  arriving  that  evening  at  our  main  camp  five  thousand  f 
up  on  the  equator  with  open  grassy  plains  below  us  and  the 
thick  jungle  on  the  hills  about  us.  Into  the  jungle  we  went  the  next 
day,  looking  for  Colobus  monkeys.  The  jungle  was  thick  and  the  hill- 
sides steep,  so  fast  walking  was  a  bit  difficult.  We  were  walking 
through  a  particularly  thick  bit  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a 
noise  like  a  locomotive  pulling  out  of  a  station,  and  a  rhinoceros 
charged  across  directly  in  front  of  us.  He  was  a  small  one  and 
luckily  did  not  see  us  so  we  were  not  forced  to  shoot  him.  Further 
on  we  heard  a  noise  above  us,  and  looking  up  saw  a  group  of  mon- 
keys swinging  along  in  the  tree  tops.  We  finally  managed  to  bag  two. 
They  were  lovely  animals  measuring  about  five  feet  from  the  top  of 
their  black  and  white  faces  to  the  tips  of  their  long  bushy  tails. 

We  stayed  in  this  camp  five  days  and  bagged  during  that  time 
monkey,  zebra,  wildebeeste,  Thompson's  gazelle,  impella,  steinbok, 
and  Bohr  reedbuck.  We  had  hoped  to  find  both  buffalo  and  rhino, 
but  although  we  saw  lots  of  spoors  and  followed  a  fresh  rhino  spoor 
for  half  a  day,  we  never  saw  any  but  the  small  one  that  had  fright- 
ened us  the  first  day  out.  We  were  very  disappointed  as  we  were 
the  first  automobile  safari  to  get  into  the  Marijo  valley  and  had 
hoped  to  find  large  rhino  and  buffalo,  but^a  combination  of  locusts 
and  lack  of  pain  had  damaged  the  feeding  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  had  changed  their  feeding  grounds. 

Our  next  camp  was  about  fifteen  miles  southeast,  where  we  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  add  to  the  rodent  end  of  our  collection 
with  specimens  of  jackals,  Lilandi  dogs,  springhases,  lemurs,  and 
mongeese.  The  springhase  is  an  extraordinary  little  animal— a  mini- 
ature kangaroo  about  ten  inches  high  that  comes  out  only  at  night. 
We  stayed  another  five  days  at  this  camp  and  then  backtracked  to 
Narock  and  turned  off  northwest  to  Siena  Mountain.  We  pitched 
camp  about  fifty  miles  beyond  in  a  country  that  looked  promising — 
there  were  no  locusts  and  the  common  game  seemed  to  be  more 
abundant.  We  had  a  bit  of  luck  as  we  approached  our  camp  on  the 
Amala  River  in  bagging  a  male  and  female  Roan  antelope.  They 

were  very  uncommon  in  this  locality 
and  we  had  not  counted  on  getting 
any  at  all.  At  sunset  I  walked  out 
from  camp  about  a  mile  and  hid 
myself  on  the  very  edge  of  a  dry, 
sandy  river  bed,  hoping  that  a  bush- 
buck  would  appear.  A  tribe  of  ba- 
boons came  walking  by  and  jumped 
into  a  near-by  tree  cursing  at  each 
other,  and  a  couple  of  loris  flew  past, 
their  shrill  cry  adding  to  the  jungle 
noises.  A  few  zebra  ambled  along, 
got  wind  of  me,  and  bolted.  A  little 
after  my  bushbuck  came  sauntering 
along  the  river  bed,  looking  carefully 
from  side  to  side  to  watch  for  the 
possible  lion  or  leopard  lurking  on 
the  banks  ready  to  leap.  I  killed 
him,  but  I  hated  to  do  it.  He  was  a 
beautiful  animal — the  prettiest  head 
in  Kenya  I  think. 

The  next  day  Fritz  (our  second 
hunter)  and  I  went  out  and  took 
movies.  We  saw  two  herds  of  thou- 
sands of  wildebeeste,  and  zebra  cov- 
ered the  plains  wherever  we  looked. 
Later  we  sighted  some  eland  and 
after  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
getting  up  on  them,  I  finally  man- 
aged to  bring  down  a  fine  bull  with 
a  28-inch  horn.  They  carry  a  lot  of 
lead  as  I  used  a  .470  on  him  and  it 
took  more  than  one  good  shot  to 
drop  him.  We  came  back  to  camp 
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Mini  miiim  t  .mil  M  «.!■>  .mi  tin  w.i\  li.uk  I luil  I  bagged  the  lions 
hr  following  morning  I  w.ii  picscntcd  with  hram  lies  dipped  in 
in  >  M... ..I  |iy  all  tin-  ho\  s  ,i->  ,i  mimic  loi  having  shot  .1  mukoulm 
tiu  umt'O,  wlmh  incur.  .1  \et\   l.ugc  lion 

W'r  n  ti.it  r«l  "in  Mrpt  tn  V  In,  .iiici  being  driven  from  the 

an.t  Knci  \'.illt*\  l>\  l">  11  1  .,  motored  ninth  ami  1  .imped  tpn  milw 
on  Mem  in. ii  tin-  eastern  base  of  Ml  Kenya  We  ivnr  up  ,ii 
\  i\i  1 1 \  houi  the  next  moiiiing  lm  what  \\  is  to  prove  tin-  most  cx 
luu  ila\  i'l  llu-  tup  Wr  started  mil  in  UtC  mii.iII  lurry  ami  lm  .in 
)Ur  hail  ver\  lud  going,  sometimes  ovci  lava  rock,  ami  it  others 
irough  high  elephant  grass  01  scrub  lui^h.  Suddenly  Al  stopped  the 
IT  in  its  tt.uks  ami  |>ointed.  Not  more  thtn  seventy  live  yards 
iray.  with  her  head  barely  showing  almve  the  high  gi ass,  was  an  cnor- 
iOUs  tow  rhino,  W  ith  .is  little  noise  as  p  issihlc,  Phil  climbed  on 
thr  n»of  o|  the  loin  with  the  movie,  ami  we  moved  a  little  doser 
M  we  were  not  more  than  forty  yauls  away  \l  and  I  both  hail 
ins  reaih  ,  while  I'hil  cranked  the  camera  .mil  not  some  marvelous 
Ctures  The  iovv  had  a  toto,  or  baby,  with  ht>r,  and  after  a  few 
Unites  two  small  hull  rhino  joined  up  with  the  eow  and  toto.  The 
citement  was  intense.  Il  they  had  scented  us  they  would  surely 
ive  charged  the  trmk,  and  Al  was  nut  favorably  disposed  to  having 
second  rhino  charge  his  favorite  lorry.  (On  a  previous  safari  Babe 
'hite  had  made  a  rhino  charge  this  same  ear,  which  had  resulted 
new  fenders  ami  .1  new  radiator.)  lankily  nothing  happened  and 
trr  looking  in  our  direction  suspiciously  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
[no  turned  tail  and  went  snorting  off  into  the  hush.  We  kept  push- 
g  on.  and  with  the  aid  of  an  extra  spring  tied  in  front  to  act  as  a 
imper.  we  were  able  to  crash  through  the  heavy  underbrush  and 
ow  down  good  si/ed  trees  that  stood  in  our  path.  As  we  came  out 
the  scrub  to  where  we  had  figured  the  Buffalo  would  be,  we  saw 
IDthet  rhino  standing  about  one  half  mile  away  on  the  far  side 
a  small  valley.  Frit/,  and  I  jumped  out  and  crossed  the  valley 
Itil  we  weie  about  one  hundred  yards  from  him  and  could  see  how 
rge  he  was.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  head,  so  |  made 
ady  to  tire.  \t  this  point  I  had  a  severe  case  of  buck  fever  for  the 
5t  time  in  my  life.  My  gun  shook  so  that  I  couldn't  get  the  sights 
raight  and  when  I  finally  tired  I  gave  him  only  a  flesh  wound.  He 
arted  off  up  the  valley  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse  and  we  after 
m.  on  the  double.  W'e  followed  him  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
id  finally  came  to  the  edge  of  a  thick  jungle.  W'e  took  up  his  spoor 
1  a  game  trail  and  continued  for  another  half  hour  thinking  thai 
heard  him  ahead  of  us,  the  underbrush  being  so  thick  we  could 
U  see  more  than  five  yards  on  either  side  of  us.  W'e  knew  he  was 
use  and  if  we  failed  to  ktunk  him  down  on  our  first  shot  it  would 
most  uncomfortable.  The  excitement  was  intensp,  our  nerves  on 
Ige,  our  guns  ready,  waiting  for  a  beast  we  couldn't  see.  Suddenly 
e  heard  a  crashing  to  our  left,  a  trumpeting  which  was  immediately 
ken  up  by  a  score  more  as  a  herd  of  e'ephants,  into  which  our 
ino  had  unsuspectingly  lead  us.  stampeded.  W'e  beat  a  hasty- 
treat  and  we  were  glad  to  reach  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
ore  open  country  where  there  were  no  lurking  dangers. 
It  was  past  midday  and  as  hot  as  mischief,  we  had  no  food  or 
iter,  and  were  easily  fifteen  miles  from  camp.  W'e  had  found  a 
ail  elephant  with  small  ten-pound  tusks  and  this  added  to  the 
•ight  of  our  .470  s  (ten  pounds  or  more)  made  a  good  heavy  load, 
e  started  towards  home  and  had  gone  but  an  hour  when  we  saw 
iffalo  directly  ahead  of  us,  grazing.  W'e  crouched  behind  a  small 
orn  tree  in  a  bush  and  waited.  They  grazed  toward  us,  an  enor- 
ous  herd,  at  least  150.  Finally  we  could  get  a  look  at  their  heads 
id  saw  they  were  all  cows  and  young  bulls.  W'e  were  now  in  a  most 
nbarrassing  position,  for  if  we  showed  ourselves  they'd  see  us  and 
large  ami  if  we  stayed  where  we  were  they  would  graze  along  until 
would  soon  be  in  their  midst.  In  our  excitement  one  of  us  broke 


a  twig,  and  down  came  all  the  buffalo  charging  madly  in  our  direc- 
tion. W'e  were  only  one  hundred  yards  from  them  when  they  started 
so  we  had  only  one  chance.  W'e  threw  our  hats  in  the  air,  yelled, 
and  shouted  and  fired  our  guns  off.  The  effect  was  luckily  what  we 
expected.  The  leader  swerved  off  to  our  left  and  the  whole  herd 
followed  him,  passing  by  us  not  more  than  thirty  yards  away.  By 
this  time  we  decided  we  had  enough  excitement  for  one  day  and 
headed  for  camp,  hoping,  but  not  expecting,  to  reach  it  before 
nightfall.  We  plodded  along  at  a  good  clip,  passing  several  eland, 
waterbuck,  and  another  small  rhino  but  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
Finally  we  began  to  feel  exhausted,  our  legs  began  to  tighten  up, 
our  tongues  and  mouths  were  parched,  and  we  were  still  six  miles 
from  camp.  W'e  pushed  on,  resting  at  more  frequent  intervals,  and 
just  as  darkness  hit  us  we  joined  the  elephant  trail  that  led  back  to 
our  camp.  Our  legs  were  so  tight  we  couldn't  move  any  farther.  A 
few  minutes  later  we  saw  the  welcome  lights  of  our  lorry  coming 
towards  us  and  after  a  twenty-five-mile  hike  we  were  more  than 
ready  to  climb  in  and  get  home  to  camp.  By  that  time  we  were  so 
hungry  actually  we  couldn't  eat  and  so  sleepy  we  couldn't  sleep. 
Soon  after  this  we  moved  farther  eastward  to  Isiola  and  then  on 
to  the  Tana  River  where  we  pitched  camp  at  Sankuri. 
Quoting  from  my  diary  at  Sankuri  November  25th, 
"W'e  moved  down  the  river  to  Sankuri  today  and  what 
a  delightful  change.  In  place  of  the  barren,  shadeless, 
hot  camp  we  had  at  Saka,  we  were  now  surrounded  by 
green  and  above  us  lovely  {Continued  on  page  80) 


The  author  with  three  real  speci- 
mens. The  lion  and  lioness  on  the 
left  were  presented  to  the  Pea- 
bock  M  useum  at  Yale.  Ahove, 
Phil    larr  wi  th   a  waterhuck 


Far  left,  Sun  Beau;  left. 
Lime  light,  owned  bv  the 
late  King  George  V:  and 
below, Omaha;  all  painted 
bv  Mart  in  Stainforth 
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Factorial  records  possess  a  value  which  in  some  de- 
partments of  history  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
written  word."  So  wrote  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart,  in  his  introduction 
to  "Animal  Painters"  one  of  the  first  books  on  this  subject  and  as 
valuable  to  the  agriculturist  and  sportsman  as  "Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing" by  Horatio  Walpole  is  to  the  artist  and  collector.  The  first  was 
published  in  1900  and  the  latter  in  1762.  "Animal  Painters"  started 
the  study  of  horse  portraits  for  my  Lordvale  Gallery  to  which  I 
have  devoted  much  of  my  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  horses  of  the  different  de- 
cades almost  always  found  great  artists  to  honor  them  on  canvas.  The 
grotesque  paintings  of  the  Spanish  horse  by  Stradanas,  (1536-1605) 
are  known  to  a  few,  and  the  awful  picture  of  the  great  Eastern  stal- 
lion, Godolphin  Arabian,  painted  by  D.  Murrier,  showing  the  father 
of  the  present-day  thoroughbred  with  a  neck  like  a  fatted  ox,  is 
known  to  many  sportsmen. 

Prior  to  the  year  1700  there  were  but  two  or  three  artists  who 
made  a  specialty  of  painting  animals:  Francis  Barlow  b.  1640,  Luke 
Cradock  b.  1660,  and  John  Wyck  b.  1652.  Peter  Tilleman,  b.  1684, 
the  German  who  became  an  Englishman,  painted  many  racing  pic- 
tures; and  John  Wootton,  b.  1685,  a  student  of  John  Wyck,  was 
perhaps  the  first  great  English  animal  painter,  but  Tilleman  and 
Wootton  did  not  actually  begin  their  famous  careers  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Wootton  painted  the  Darley  Arabian,  an  exquisite  picture,  my 
favorite  among  all  the  primitives.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Flying  Childers  (1715-1741),  one  of  the  greatest  horses  of 
all  time,  was  painted  by  James  Seymour  (1702-1752) ;  a  most  strik- 
ing portrait,  and,  as  Gilbey  tells  us,  Seymour  was  one  of  the  few 
early  painters  who  "showed  distinct  feeling  for  anatomical  correct- 
ness." This  is  evidenced  in  all  his  portraits. 

Paintings  by  Francis  Sartorius  (1734-1804),  were  greatly  in  de- 
mand by  the  fashionable  world,  and  he  produced  more  portraits  of 
winners  on  the  turf  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
than  any  artist  of  that  time.  His  talented  son,  J.  N.  Sartorius  (1755- 
1828),  painted  a  lovely  picture  of  The  Darley  Arabian  now  in  the 
collection  of  William  Woodward,  Chairman  of  The  Jockey  Club. 

Next  came  George  Stubbs  (1724-1806),  who  recognized  early  that 
accuracy  of  delineation  could  only  be  found  through  intimate  and 
exhaustive  knowledge.  Therefore,  he  spent  eight  years  dissecting 
horses,  but  when  he  brought  the  sketches  of  his  monumental  work, 
"The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,"  to  London  he  could  find  no  one  who 


would  engrave  it  for  him;  so  he  worked  six  years  learning  the  art  of 
engraving  and  produced  his  Anatomy  in  1766,  containing  eight  plates 
and  forty-seven  pages  of  letter  press,  describing  the  bones,  cartilages, 
muscles,  facias,  ligaments,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  and  glands. 

The  field  of  painters  now  broadens  out,  but  John  F.  Herring 
(1795-1865),  was  perhaps  the  best  and  certainly  the  most  famous, 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  artists.  Tne  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant born  in  America,  Herring  "painted  a  portrait  of  nearly  all 
the  celebrated  horses  on  the  turf  for  thirty-three  years;  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  race  horses  would  form  practically  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  English  turf  during  that  period."  He  received  commis- 
sions from  King  George  IV,  William  IV,  and  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria;  also  painted  in  France  for  the  Due  d 'Orleans.  One  of  his 
masterpieces,  and  the  great  horse  of  his  time,  was  Stockwell  who 
won  the  St.  Leger  of  his  year  and  lost  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup — the 
great  test  of  Derby  and  St.  Leger  winners — by  a  head  to  Teddington, 
the  same  distance  that  William  Woodward's  Omaha  was  beaten  by 
Quashed  in  this  year's  (1936)  Ascot  Gold  Cup.  Stockwell  was  called 
the  Emperor  of  Stallions  and  headed  the  list  of  winning  sires  for 
seven  seasons.  From  him  Omaha  descends  in  the  direct  male  line. 

The  death  of  Herring  in  1865  found  many  painters  competing 
for  honors  among  whom  was  Emil  Adam,  the  celebrated  German 
artist  who  painted  Bend  Or,  Ormonde,  and  Orme  for  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  Ladas  for  Lord  Rosebery.  Many  of  his  paintings 
are  found  in  The  Jockey  Club  Rooms,  Newmarket.  Ben  Marshall's 
(1767-1835),  most  important  horse  portraits  were  Haphazard,  Mu- 
ley,  and  Molock.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Raby  Castle  where  they  were 
owned  by  Lord  Darlington,  afterward  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  Baron 
Raby.  Later  he  also  painted  a  splendid  picture  of  Priam,  with  a 
regular  Marshall  groom  at  his  head.  H.  B.  Chalon  (1770-1849), 
painted  a  famous  picture  of  the  Bilsbury  Welter  Stakes  but  is  best 
known  from  that  great  painting  entitled,  "The  Raby  Pack,"  showing 
the  Earl  of  Darlington's  Foxhounds  with  their  feeder.  John  E.  Ferne- 
ley  (1782-1860),  studied  under  Ben  Marshall  and  lived  at  Melton 
where  his  sporting  pictures  were  much  sought;  and  while  he  con- 
fined his  efforts  principally  to  hunting  scenes  he  did  paint  the  great 
race  horse,  Priam,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1830,  who  was  imported 
by  the  Merritt  Syndicate  to  Virginia  in  1837,  the  picture  now  being 
owned  by  St.  George  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

R.  B.  Davis  (1782-1854),  son  of  Richard  Davis,  huntsman  of 
George  II  Harriers,  in  1822  became  hunts-  {Continued  on  page  88) 


Carbine  winning  the  Melbourne  Cup  in  1890. 
Painted  by  Mr.  Stainforth  for  the  Duke  of  Portland 
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Jk  \oi  had  been  I  sporting,  landowning  gentleman,  living  near  the 
BWn  of  Klkridge,  Maryland,  before  the  year  1872,  the  chances  are 
that  you  would  have  managed  to  get  in  your  hunting  with  a  pick-up 
pack  of  your  own  and  your  friend's  hounds.  The  neighboring  gentry 
were  a  sporting  group  from  all  reports,  and  by  the  year  1872  had 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  little  more  organization  into  their 
hunting.  They  Incorporated  in  that  year  as  the  Klkridge  Hounds 
and  Mr.  Murray  Hanson  w.is  chosen  Master  of  Hounds.  If  the  year 
i-  COITCCt,  and  from  the  best  records  available  it  is,  it  makes  the 
Klkridge  the  second  oldest  hunt  in  America.  After  its  organization 
the  Hunt  came  along  rapidly  under  a  succession  of  masters.  Mr. 
Hanson  resigned  in  1 880.  turning  over  the  control  to  Mr.  William 
T.  Prick,  Mr.  Frick  took  over  for  one  season  only,  but  in  that  time 
was  influential  in  interesting  Mr.  C.eorge  S  BrOWD  and  \u-  sun,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  Klkridge  Hounds.  The  browns  had  done  considerable 
hunting  in  Kngland,  and  with  their  varied  experience,  saw  a  chance 
of  Improving  the  home  pack.  Consequently,  in  1881  Mr.  Brown  was 
elected  president  of  the  club  with  his  son  as  master.  They  served 
together  until  1SS4  when  Mr.  Swann  La t robe  became  M.  K.  H.  Up 
to  this  time  the  pack  had  been  composed  of  native  stock  picked 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  was  the  first  to 
bring  over  imported  stock  from  Kngland,  leaving  a  greatly  improved 
pack  on  his  resignation  in  1S°3.  At  this  time  Mr.  Alexander  Brown 
again  took  over  for  one  season,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Hopkins,  Jr., 
for  one  year,  and  then  Mr.  Samuel  George,  who  remained  in  office 
until  1000  when  Mr.  Kdward  A.  Jackson  was  elected. 

To  Mr.  Jackson  must  go  much  of  the  credit  for  reviving  the 
quality  of  the  pack.  The  steady  succession  of  changing  masters — 
sincere  as  they  all  were — had  not  been  an  aid  to  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  good  pack.  When  Mr.  Jackson  took  over,  the  hounds  had  de- 
teriorated and  occasional  drags  had  not  helped  their  noses.  With  the 
aid  of  an  excellent  huntsman,  Leo  Gardell,  Mr.  Jackson  went  to  work 
on  a  combination  of  Knglish  and  American  hounds  and  left,  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  thirty  odd  couples  that  showed  the  members 
excellent  sport.  Mr.  Thomas  Dedford  then  took  over  for  two  years, 
followed  by  Thomas  H.  Symington,  Wallace  Lanahan,  and  T.  Court- 
ney Jenkins.  These  masters  took  the  hunt  up  to  the  war,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Thomas  Cottman.  unable  to  enter  the  service,  volunteered 
to  keep  the  hunt  going  during  the  war.  In  1919  he  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Lanahan  and  Jenkins  as  joint  masters.  In 
'21  Mr.  Lanahan  resigned  and  Mr.  Jenkins  carried  on  until  '23 
when  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Howard  Bruce.  From  '24  to  '30  Mr. 
Bruce  was  master  and  in  1930  he  divided  the  mastership  with  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Reeves  until  '32  when  Mr.  Albert  C.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
William  C.  Stettinius  became  joint  masters. 

From  1SSS  until  after  the  war,  the  clubhouse  and  kennels  were 
located  at  Woodbrook,  some  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  organ- 
ization had  purchased  property  here  in  1888,  and  constructed  a  com- 
plete layout  of  clubhouse,  stables,  and  kennels.  After  the  war,  as  the 
countryside  began  to  build  up,  good  hunting  was  almost  impossible. 
The  hunting  members  moved  out  finally,  leaving  the  old  club  to 
function  as  a  country  club,  and  set  themselves  up  at  Tow- Folly  Farm. 

The  Harford  Hunt  Club  was  founded  about  1913,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  has  furnished  excellent  sport.  The  location 
was  ideal,  since  it  was  convenient  to  the  Philadelphia-Baltimore  high- 
way and  drew  many  hunting  enthusiasts  from  the  North.  From  the 
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bvgmning  Harford  has  been  more  of  a  Long  Island  annex  than  any 
of  thfl  other  hunt  clubs  in  the  district,  but  it  has  attracted  many 
prominent  sportsmen  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  as  well  as 
New  York.  Prominent  among  the  sportsmen  attracted  to  Harford, 
and  even  more  prominent  in  the  hunt  itself,  was  Colonel  John  R. 
Valentine,  former  master  of  Radnor.  In  1915  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  joint  master  with  Mr.  Bonsai.  Other  officers  were  Mr. 
Thomas  Cottman,  earlier  identified  with  the  Klkridge  Hounds,  as 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Kugene  Levering  as  treasurer.  It  was  really 
Colonel  Valentine's  hunt — he  was  everywhere.  A  strict  disciplinarian 
in  the  field,  yet  kindly  with  beginners,  he  handled  the  field  with 
pretty  much  of  an  iron  hand.  When  not  hunting  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  clubhouse  chatting  with  the  members  and  guests.  The 
popularity  of  the  club  with  hunting  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try was  greatly  due  to  the  Colonel's  activities.  He  imported  guest 
packs  to  Harford  from  many  well-known  hunts — among  them  the 
Meadow  Brook,  Radnor,  Kssex,  and  Myopia.  There  was  a  temporary 
slacking  off  of  activities  during  the  war,  but  by  1920  Colonel  Valen- 
tine was  active  again  as  joint  M.  F.  H.  He  died  in  1921,  having 
built  the  club  up  to  such  an  extent  that  several  well-known  sportsmen 
had  already  migrated  down  to  the  Harford  country  and  bought 
property  near  by.  Mr.  F.  Ambrose  Clark  succeeded  as  joint  master 
and  gave  a  definite  impetus  to  the  Long  Island  sportsmen  who  came 
down  in  increasing  numbers. 

When  Mr.  Bonsai  died  in  1924,  Mr.  A.  Henry  Higginson  was 
elected  joint  master,  and  in  1925  Mrs.  W.  Goadby  Loew  succeeded 
Mr.  Clark.  Mrs.  Loew  carried  on  alone  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  Mr.  Higginson  resigned  and  in  1928  was  joined  by  Mr.  Harry 
L  Nicholas,  former  master  of  Meadow  Brook.  Mr.  Higginson  and 
Mrs.  Loew  were  responsible  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  pack 
through  imports  from  Ireland  and  the  best  American  packs.  In 
1931-32  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  S.  Bryce  Wing  were  joint  masters 
and  in  1932-33  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Dean  Bedford.  In  1933  Mr. 
Harvey  S.  Ladew  became  master  and  remained  master  until  last 
December  when  the  Harford  and  Klkridge  consolidated,  at  which 
time  he  assumed  mastership  of  the  joint  packs. 

Mr.  Ladew  was  well  known  in  hunting  circles  long  before  he  be- 
came master  at  Harford.  He  began  hunting  with  the  Meadow  Brook 
while  still  very  young  and  for  several  years  was  in  Kngland  where 
he  hunted  with  the  Pytchley  and  the  Fernie  from  Leicestershire.  He 
had  been  identified  with  the  Harford  since  1915,  but  became  seri- 
ously interested  after  buying  Pleasant  Valley  Farm  at  Monkton. 
Mr.  Ladew  s  interest  has  probably  drawn  still  more  Long  Islanders 
down  to  country  in  and  about  Harford. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  clubs  last  year  was  brought  about 
by  several  influences.  First  of  all,  the  City  of  Baltimore  had  built 
a  reservoir  a  few  years  before  that  had  flooded  over  half  of  Klkridge 's 
best  hunting  country.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  depression.  Hunting 
must  be  classed  as  a  luxury  sport,  and  the  membership  list  began 
to  dwindle.  Also,  with  this  happening,  the  neighboring  landowning 
members  that  could  afford  it,  and  were  sincerely  interested  in  keeping 
up  the  quality  of  the  sport,  joined  both  the  Klkridge  and  Harford. 
Consequently,  the  consolidation  was  heartily  welcomed  by  all.  The 
Harford  uniform  was  kept  for  the  new  club,  a  new  button  was  de- 
signed, and  the  new  club  will  now  enter  its  second  season  under  the 
able  and  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Mr.  Ladew. 
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.  he  increasing  popularity  of  the  springer  spaniel  as  a  dependable 
little  hunting  dog  for  an  estate  and  for  the  man  of  moderate  means 
who  can't  afford  several  hunting  dogs  has  focused  attention  during 
the  past  few  years  on  one  problem  confronting  many  of  these  spaniel 
dog  owners.  This  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  spaniel  owners  as 
to  how  a  well-trained  dog  should  work,  cover  and  handle  game,  and 
the  more  serious  lack  of  trainers  to  turn  out  finished  dogs  for  field 
work.  In  fact,  there  are  several  sections  of  the  United  States  where 
the  springer's  popularity  is  'way  ahead  of  the  facilities  to  put  trained 
working  dogs  in  the  hands  of  sportsmen.  As  a  result,  we  have  today 
many  sportsmen  with  spaniels  on  their  hands,  the  result  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  breed,  but  they  are  stymied  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
full  use  of  their  canine  hunting  companions  because  the  owners 
invariably  do  not  know  how  to  train  the  dogs  or  cannot  find  a  good 
trainer  close  at  hand  to  develop  their  possibilities. 

We  can  recall  discussing  this  problem  with  an  American  breeder 
several  years  ago  when  we  were  hunting  a  great  deal  with  a  springer 
and,  as  a  result,  writing  about  this  particular  dog  and  the  breed  in 
general  for  our  newspaper  column.  Inquiries  kept  coming  in  from 
readers  asking  whether  a  springer  pointed,  whether  he  was  a  good  quail 
dog,  and  whether  he  would  make  a  "duck  dog."  Many  of  these  cor- 
respondents already  had  acquired  spaniel  pups.  They  wanted  to 
develop  their  dogs  and  they  thought  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
big  adventure — -ownership  of  a  grand  little  working  dog.  Then  came 
the  troubles  of  training  and  efficient  trainers.  We  were  all  but  del- 
uged by  requests  for  training  facilities  and  it  was  here  that  many 
a  spaniel  owner  had  to  give  up. 

In  the  East,  where  an  ardent  group  of  springer  fanciers  and  active 
clubs  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  position  that  this  breed 
has  today  as  an  estate  dog  and  the  average  hunter's  companion  in 
the  field,  there  are  handlers  and  trainers  not  only  capable  but  with 
national  reputations.  But  Westward  where  the  springer  also  has  a 


host  of  admirers  the  situation  has  by  no  means  been  so  favorable. 

Springers  have  risen  in  popularity  in  spite  of  the  dearth  of  facil- 
ities for  training  these  dogs.  They  have  made  imposing  entry  figures 
in  shows.  But  many  a  sportsman  has  wanted  a  trained  dog  and  these 
are  not  easy  to  obtain  as  one  might  expect. 

As  a  result  of  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  to  learn 
more  about  the  work  of  the  springer  and  especially  how  to  train 
their  own  dogs,  an  extremely  interesting  venture  has  been  launched 
by  one  spaniel  club  in  the  United  States.  This  club  now  is  conduct- 
ing a  school  for  spaniel  owners  to  instruct  them  how  to  train  their 
own  dogs.  The  school  is  an  activity  of  the  English  Springer  Spaniel 
Field  Trial  Club  of  Illinois,  which  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
springer  as  a  hunting  dog.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  basically  new 
or  startling  in  this  idea  of  teaching  a  dog  owner  so  he  will  know 
more  than  his  dog.  Owners  of  German  shepherds,  Dobermans, 
schnauzers,  and  other  working  breeds  banded  themselves  together 
in  training  schools  some  time  ago  in  order  to  learn  how  to  handle 
their  dogs.  These  schools  usually  meet  every  Sunday  morning  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  trainer.  Each  dog  owner  pays  a  nominal 
fee  to  attend  the  school — enough  to  cover  expenses  of  the  course. 
As  one  might  readily  guess,  German  trainers  generally  have  promoted 
the  idea  and  have  made  a  success  of  it.  Moreover,  in  New  York  a 
cocker  spaniel  enthusiast  tried  this  school  idea  to  teach  the  owners 
of  cocker  spaniels  about  training  their  dogs  for  field  work. 

But  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  springer  spaniel 
club,  in  an  effort  to  help  dog  owners  secure  trained  dogs,  has  at- 
tempted a  school  to  which  a  sportsman  can  come  for  instructions 
on  how  to  develop  his  dog  to  be  a  hunting  spaniel.  When  the  club 
first  launched  the  idea  in  the  spring  of  1934  there  was  some  lifting 
of  the  eyebrows.  A  number  of  sportsmen  couldn't  see  how  a  dog 
owner  could  "go  to  school"  and  learn  much  about  training.  How- 
ever, eight  springer  owners  joined  the  class  and  took  the  course  of 
training.  The  doubters  who  looked  with  astonishment  on  this  ven- 
ture were  surprised  when  they  saw  two  of  these  first  "students"  in 
the  training  class  place  their  dogs  in  a  field  trial  the  following  fall. 
One  of  the  novice  handlers  who  "graduated"  from  the  class  won 
first  in  the  puppy  stake  in  a  Mid-West  trial,  a  second  in  the  non- 
winners  stake,  and  3rd  in  the  open  stake.  All  in  the  class  learned 
how  a  springer  should  work,  the  primary  importance  of  obedience 
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In  training  a  dog,  what  to  look  ■  •  »■  in  .1  working  springei  ,is  ick.ihI. 

1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1  ■  t  n ,  1' ,  trat  lability,  etc  ,  and  how  In  train  .1  springer  fur 
■rnerij  Wd  WOfl  M  feather  and  fur  Last  year  IDOffl  than  tWtntV 
mringfl  nwnrrt  joined  the  liaining  » la  ss  and  took  I  In-  omrse  I  In  , 
spring  indications  were  thai  theie  would  In-  aU ml  a  t vv  1  •  1 1 1 \  1 1  \ «•  pci 
Cvnl  iimimm'  in  the  enrollment,  showing  increasing  interc  1 

A.  P.  Moecher,  seuctarv  i»l  the  club  and  an  owner  and  trainer 
of  springcts  that  have  won  held  dial  honors,  is  the  originator  of  this 
(raining  class  idea  and  is  in  charge  of  the  class.  He  is  assisted  by 
K>veral  members  of  the  held  dial  1  1 11 1 >. 

The  first  le«.snn  for  members  id  the  class  is  a  leettire  with  motion 
pie  In  res  showing  springers  working  feathered  and  furred  game  in 
Kastein  field  tiials  where  the  quality  of  the  s|>aniel  work  is  so 
high  that  it  stands  as  the  gauge  for  top  notch  performances  hy  the 
hired  Willi  this  groundwork  the  1  lass  then  nets  its  lesson  on  how 
to  kj<>  alxtut  training  a  young  springer,  with  such  elementary  in- 
structions as  teaching  a  dog  to  sit  and  to  drop  to  hand  signal.  All 
,it  the  instructions  to  class  members  are  given  outdoors  and  each 
tucmhci  taking  the  course  brings  his  dog  to  the  1  lass.  He  must 
demonstrate  his  progress  with  the  dog.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  in 
handling  he  is  corrected  and  started  on  the  right  track.  When  the 
docs  in-  ready  to  be  worked  on  game  the  class  provides  pigeons, 
pheasant,  and  other  game  for  practice. 

\  nominal  sum  is  1  harged  for  this  spring  and  summer  course  in 
dog  training.  This  moncv  is  placed  in  the  club  treasury  for  the  held 
trial  to  Ih*  held  each  fall.  l  ast  year  the  entire  expenses  of  the  trial 
were  underwritten  by  the  money  received  from  this  course  of  train- 
ing. Thus  helping  springer  owners  to  learn  how  to  develop  their 
■oca  into  useful  hunting  companions  achieves  several  important 
objectives:  First,  it  commonly  converts  springer  spaniel  owners  into 
field  trial  enthusiasts  who  appreciate  good  spaniel  work.  It  also 
focuses  attention  on  the  utility  of  the  springer,  which  is  essentially 
a  hunting  breed  fitted  for  many  kinds  of  American  upland  game 
hunting.  This  year  the  club  has  gone  so  far  as  to  help  sportsmen 
acquire  voting  dogs  of  good  breeding  which  show  promise  of  being 
developed  into  good  all  around  field  dogs.  The  tangible  benefits  of 
conducting  a  training  class  for  springer 
owners  are  so  ev  ident  that  it  will  be  no 
surprise  to  see  other  spaniel  clubs  un- 
dertake such  an  enterprise.  In  fact,  this 
already  is  happening.  One  of  the  in- 
quiries on  how  to  organize  a  spaniel 
club  with  this  valuable  training  class 
feature  has  come  from  as  far  west  as 
Great  Kails,  Mont. 

One  factor  that 
has  been  helpful 
during  the  last  few- 
years  in  educating 
sportsmen  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the 
springer  spaniel  is 
very  evident.  This 
is  the  field  trial. 
Spaniel  trials  have 
been  invaluable  in 
teaching  hunters 
and  prospective 
dog  buyers  how 
the  springer  works 
ahead  of  the  guns, 
springs  its  game 
within  range,  re- 
trieves smartly,  and 
other  attributes  of 
the  breed. 

Few  sections  of 
the  country  west  of 
New  York  have 
taken  such  an  in- 
terest in  springer 
spaniel  field  trials 
and  preached  the 
"gospel"  of  spaniel 
work  as  that  great 
area  embracing 
Ohio.  Michigan, 
Illinois.  Indiana. 
Iowa,  and  adjacent 
states.  The  state  of 
Illinois  alone  is  a 
good  illustration  of 
springer  progress. 
Starting  from  crude 
beginnings  in  1932 
and  with  only  a 
handful  of  specta- 


tors interested  In  the  dogs,  springer  spaniel  ilulm  in  Illinois  alone 
have  held  six  lnals  to  dale.  Several  informal  corker  spaniel  trials 
also  have  been  staged,  We  1  an  retail  the  <  rude  beginning  ol  trials 
111  the  Middle  West  Itei  ause  we  helped  judge  the  first  one  evei  field 
in  northern  Illinois.  Not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  spectators  were 
on  hand  to  wall  Ii  the  event.  The  dog  work  was  hardly  the  type  to 
(ause  a  judge  to  go  into  ecstasies.  Hut  a  year  later  spaniels  and  field 
trials  had  so  caught  the  interest,  of  ouldoorstnen  that  we  saw  800 
spectators  at  a  springer  spaniel  field  trial  one  morning  a  <  rowd  so 
unexpected  thai  field  stewards  were  unable  to  handle  it.  Today  the 
parent  springer  organization  in  the  Kast,  headed  by  Harry  Fei 
guson,  an  ardent  field  trial  enthusiast  and  an  active  force  in  springer 
activities,  is  lending  its  support  to  the  Middle  Western  field  trial 
organizations,  and  dubs  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  breed  are 
going  ahead  with  their  good  work  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
breed.  Two  springer  spaniel  clubs  are  active  in  northern  Illinois. 
Michigan  has  a  club  considering  a  field  trial.  Ohio  has  felt  the  pop- 
ularity rise  of  the  sturdy  springer  and  has  two  clubs.  California 
held  a  fine  trial  last  fall  and  sent  to  the  Middle  West  for  its  out- 
standing field  trial  judge  to  pick  the  winners  in  the  trial.  Thus  the 
field  trial  for  springers  is  playing  a  big  part  in  popularizing  the  breed 
and  in  showing  sportsmen  the  training  that  a  smart  field  dog  must 
have  before  it  can  be  called  a  "good  worker."  The  field  trial  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  educating  sportsman  hunters  regarding  the 
problem  of  the  chasing  spaniel — the  dog  that  is  not  steady  to  shot 
and  Hush.  Such  a  dog  can  spoil  many  shots  in  a  day's  shooting  be- 
sides being  a  general  all  around  annoyance  to  the  gunners.  Field 
trials  have  stressed  this  point  of  steadiness. 

While  the  springer  spaniel  fanciers  are  carrying  on  with  their 
favorite  breed,  sportsmen  gradually  are  hearing  from  other  spaniel 
enthusiasts  about  two  breeds  which  may  win  favor  as  estate  dogs, 
or  get  the  attention  of  upland  game  shooters  who  want  a  versatile 
dog  for  diversified  hunting.  The  breeds  in  question  are  the  Brittany 
spaniel  and  the  Clumber.  The  first  is  a  French  breed,  a  spaniel 
that  is  bound  to  create  interest  among  spaniel  owners  because  it 
points  when  on  game.  The  Clumber  is  the  heavyweight  among  the 


spaniels,  males  weighing  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  pounds. 
It  has  been  described  as  "aldermanic"  in  its  build  and  size:  a 
chunky,  husky  spaniel  that  catches  the  eye  because  of  its  beautiful 
white  coat  with  lemon  tan  markings  and  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  it  works.  The  author's  Clumber  is  shown  on  page  53. 

Here  are  two  spaniels  that  differ  greatly  in  appearance  and  the 
way  they  work.  The  Brittany  weighs  around  thirty  pounds  and 
comes  to  us  from  France.  It  stands  about  nineteen  inches  high.  It 
is  tailless.  Most  of  them  are  whelped  without  any  tail  or  with  a 
very  short  one.  Watching  the  action  of  this  breed  in  the  field,  we 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  little  Brittany  is  sort  of  in 
between  a  setter  and  a  spaniel.  It  naturally  ranges  wider  than  a 
springer,  cocker,  or  Clumber.  It  can  do  this  safely,  as  far  as  the 
hunter  and  the  game  is  concerned,  because  it  points  when  it  finds 
game.  The  Brittany  is  indeed  a  valuable  dog  to  know. 

Thus  this  breed  has  two  distinctive  features:  no  tail  and  its 
pointing  ability.  Because  of  its  convenient  size,  gentle  disposition, 
and  hunting  qualities  the  Brittany  may 
make  a  place  for  itself  on  estates  and  among 
sportsmen  who  want  to  keep  only  one 
sporting  breed  around  the  home.  The  foun- 
tain-head of  enthusiasm  for  the  Brittany  has 
been  in  the  East,  although  one  Illinois  pub- 
lisher also  has  been  putting  his  faith  in  the 
"little  Frenchman,"  and  is  now  having  a 
Brittany  trained  so  that  Mid-Western 
sportsmen  may  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  breed. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Brittany  is 
the  Clumber.  A  favorite  of  the  late  King 
George  of  England  who  was  partial  to  the 
big  "lemon  and  white"  spaniels  for  upland 
game  hunting,  the  Clumber  has  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  in  England,  but  he 
hasn't  been  used  much  in  this  country. 
Possibly  sportsmen  have  noticed  the  way  he 
is  generally  catalogued  and  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly. As  a  rule,  you  find  this  dignified, 
impressive  spaniel  marked  down  as  "too 
slow  for  American  hunting  conditions" — a 
rather  harsh  characterization  for  any  sport- 
ing breed.  The  Clumber  is  a  leisurely  hunter. 
The  demand  for  speed  and  then  more  speed 
in  many  of  our  hunting  breeds  (possibly 
over-emphasized  in  some  cases  to  the  det- 
riment of  other  desirable  qualities)  naturally 
brought  about  the  indictment  of  the  Clumber 


as  a  slow,  plodding,  sluggish  "heavyweight"  that  sportsmen  or  estate 
owners  perhaps  would  find  more  or  less  unsuitable  in  this  country. 

Having  had  the  temerity  to  take  issue  in  this  statement  and 
acquire  a  Clumber  for  upland  game  shooting,  we  find  that  ours  is 
not  the  only  voice  rising  from  the  game  coverts  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  breed.  The  Clumber  enthusiasts  feel  that  the  breed  can  do 
a  very  satisfactory  job  of  handling  upland  game  over  here  as  it 
has  been  doing  in  England  for  many  decades.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
whether  this  or  that  breed  is  better  than  another.  It  is  merely  a 
belief  that  there  must  be  sportsmen  who  enjoy  a  leisurely  hunt 
and  therefore  might  well  enthuse  about  a  stylish,  thorough  working 
dog,  that  handles  both  fur  and  feather  in  a  leisurely  manner.  In- 
cidentally, our  "clinic"  on  the  Clumber  comes  after  many  years  of 
ownership  of  other  spaniels  and  many  seasons  of  hunting  with 
them,  plus  some  field  trial  judging.  The  Clumber  springs  its  game 
like  the  cocker  or  springer.  It  has  an  excellent  nose,  is  persevering, 
retrieves  well,  has  a  zest  for  hunting  and  likes  the  water.  A  male 
may  weigh  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five 
pounds.  It  has  short,  thick,  strong  legs  and 
a  heavy  body  which  makes  it  a  powerful 
looking  spaniel.  We  have  found  the  breed 
to  be  mentally  alert  and  quick  to  learn.  If 
anything  may  keep  the  Clumber  from  act- 
ing as  the  sportsman's  hunting  partner  its 
luxuriant,  beautiful  white  coat  may  do  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  coat  is  not  the 
most  practical  for  hunting. 

In  the  East,  S.  Halleck  DuPont  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  that  the 
Clumber  has  today.  However,  it's  a  long 
time  between  Clumbers  westward  toward 
the  Mississippi!  We  know  of  just  two 
trained  dogs  of  this  breed  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley:  our  dog  which  we  have  been  shoot- 
ing over,  and  a  young  female  imported  with 
him  and  now  being  finished  for  field  work. 

Whereas  the  springer  has  "arrived"  in 
America  as  a  shooting,  field  trial,  and  com- 
panion dog,  both  the  Brittany  and  the 
Clumber  are  at  the  present  time  on  the  list 
as  "future  possibilities."  Whether  they  will 
successfully  bid  for  spaniel  popularity  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Opinions  on  this  point 
will  vary,  of  course.  But  in  the  final  analysis 
it's  the  estate  owner  and  sportsman  who 
will  largely  decide  the  future  of  these 
breeds  as  field  dogs.  Whatever  one  may  like 
or  dislike  as  regards  speed,  size,  or  disposi- 
tion in  a  sporting  spaniel,  this  much  is  true: 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  our  game  coverts 
for  more  breeds  and  more  dogs  that  can 
work  game  in  a  smart,  intelligent,  and 
helpful  manner  for  the  sportsman  gunner. 


Horsford  Hereunto,  a  Kunting  Springer 
formerly  owned  by  tbe  autkor.  Eager, 
alert,  kindly,  and  intelligent,  tkis  dog  was 
used  as  a  retriever  for  ducks  in  marsk 
kunting,  for  pkeasants,  and   for  rakkits 
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WOMEN  OF  TI II  .  FLAME 


Kusita  I  (iil)rs 


I 

Jo  Di'Ti'll  l  •  t  i  \  s  \  I  went,  hc<  ausc  I  d  heard  « » f  I  lie  "  I  'coplc  "I 
the  Flame     Rumoi  has  it  that  these  human  salamanders  ate  impel 
viniis  in  lln-  elicits  of  lire,  hut  nobody  lias  yet  explained  whether  it 
is  due  t>>  the  thickness  of  their  epidermis,  or  to  some  spell  which 
•nables  them  to  treat  a  bonfire  as  a  nettle. 

On  the  Ha^ue,  capital  city  of  Holland,  Villon  wrote:  "("est  lc 
phis  l*au  village  du  monde."  Tin1  same  (  harm,  intimate  and  dc- 
cidedlv  leisured,  |>civ.idcs  the  colonial  towns.  So  far  as  comfort  is 
concerned,  the  Dutch  are  the  best  colonists  in  the  world.  They  have 
invented  pontics  of  really  consoling  dimensions  and  the  pulnit,  a 
more  active  form  of  consolation.  They  have  invented  also  the  Dutch 
wife,  compared  to  which  in  hot  weather,  no  woman  offers  any 
Solace  at  all  Paramaribo,  capital  of  Guiana,  is  satisfactorily  situated 
where  forest  and  river  meet.  So  it  is  illogical  that  I  should  re- 
member, first  of  all,  the  rris  tafel,  a  typically  native  dish,  which  I 
tte  an  hour  alter  my  arrival. 

The  hotel  stands  on  stilts  and  looks  as  if  it  might  walk  away  at 
anv  moment.  I'he  dining  room,  at  thai  moment,  was  but  a  frame  for 
■  mountain  of  rice,  in  which  lurked  every  conceivable  delicacy.  Ex- 
amination (I  almost  wrote  exploration)  revealed  all  and  more  than 
had  made  my  mouth  water  at  the  feists  of  dictators,  demagogues, 
diplomatists,  and  diplomaniacs.  1  had  three  hexlings.  Afterwards,  I 
middled  on  to  the  vei  mda  and  with  a  benign  eye.  regarded  a  great 
deal  ot  Pai  .unai  ibo.  The  governor's  Palace  impressed  me  as  being 
handsome,  white,  and  definitely  domestic,  for  all  Dutch  houses  sug- 
gest well  brought  up  children,  good  cooks,  and  a  decent  amount  of 
sleep.  A  peculiar  tree  stood  in  the  garden.  Its  paddle-shaped  leaves 
pointed  directly  north  and  south.  Apparently,  they  possessed  a  wind 
of  their  own,  for  when  there  was  none  elsewhere,  they  dipped  up 
and  down,  faithfully  semaphoring  the  direction  of  the  next  storm. 
At  the  end  of  the  square,  red  brick  buildings  dozed,  with  their 
porches  gathered  round  them.  Macaws  argued  in  the  tamarinds  and 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  screamed  as  loudly.  From  an  avenue  of 
BOiossal  mahogany  trees,  so  tall  that  the  sky  hung  through  the  highest 
branches,  peered  a  Negress  bunched  about  with  brilliant  cottons.  I 
remember  her  face.  It  was  so  shiny  black,  it  looked  like  fabric  not 
skin.  I  could  imagine  a  sidesman  pulling  it  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  saying,  '"This  is  durable  material.  It  will  never  lose 
its  shape/1  Altogether  it  was  a  fascinating  scene. 

It  rained.  I  gather  it  often  rains  in  Paramaribo.  When  it  is  a 
gentle  drizzle,  they  call  it  a  "white  rain"  and  expect  it  to  go  on 
for  ever.  When  torrents  flood  the  streets,  blotting  out  the  statue  of 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  it  is  a  "black  rain"  and  due  to  stop  within  the 
hour.  And  what  else  do  I  remember  about  Paramaribo?  Oh  well, 
the  cinemas,  excessively  lighted,  and  the  Chinese  pool-rooms  where 
Negroes  staked  a  month  s  waives  on  a  single  chance,  and  the  size 
and  splendor  of  the  Mevrous  (Dutch  women).  They  were  large- 
limbed  creatures,  magnificently  fair,  with  splinters  of  turquoise  for 
eves.  Only  I've  never  seen  turquoises  so  blue. 

From  the  first  moment  of  my  arrival,  I  said  to  merchants,  agents, 
and  officials,  "How  can  I  see  a  fire  dance?"  Without  exception,  they 
looked  at  me  as  would  a  Piccadilly  policeman  if  I'd  asked  for 
strychnine.  They  gave  me  all  sorts  of  things:  a  hat  that  melted  in 
the  rain,  a  Negro  servant  who  took  off  his  trousers  whenever  he  felt 
hot.  the  seed  of  a  poison  tree  which  looked  like  a  blood  orange.  And 
they  said  "You  can't.  It's  forbidden  by  the  Government." 

So  I  went  up  the  Surinam  river  on  a  power-punt  belonging  to  the 
Timber  Company.  It  was  a  fine  boat  with  hammocks  slung  under  a 
tarpaulin  forward,  but  nothing  to  keep  one  from  falling  over  the 
side.  I  don't  think  I've  got  the  proper  sort  of  backbone  for  a  ham- 
mock. However,  I  wriggled  into  one,  having  first  removed  my  shoes, 
and  immediately  fell  out  again.  It  was  then  I  noticed  the  contiguity 
of  the  water.  Towards  morning,  I  discovered  a  defensive  position 
from  which  the  hammock  failed  to  eject  me.  But  light  beat  upon 
mv  lids.  I  turned  and  tound  myself  sprawling  on  the  deck.  Picking 
myself  up.  I  yawned  and  looked  at  the  jungle.  The  view,  by  the 
way.  was  interrupted  by  my  particular  Negro,  resplendent  in  sash, 
shirt,  and  turban,  but  with'  not  a  single  stitch  below  the  waist. 


In  the  grayness,  with  a  sheet  of  dew  upon  the  leaves  and  steam 
drifting  from  the  water,  the  jungle  did  not  live  up  to  what  is  gen- 
erally expei  ted  of  it.  There  were  no  cannibals,  headhunters,  monkeys, 
or  crocodiles.  Reeds  crowded  the  mud  banks.  Beyond  them  rose  a 
smooth  green  palisade,  burther  away  the  green  broke  into  hummocks 
which  were  growths  superimposed  one  upon  another,  so  that,  if  one 
happened  to  be  imaginative,  one  could  conceive  the  pullulation  of 
jungle  substances  struggling  for  light,  beaten  down,  crushed,  buried 
in  I  green  tomb  of  tangled  growing  things. 

As  the  light  strengthened,  I  could  distinguish  between  the  creepers 
which  poured  over  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Vines,  convolvulus,  suc- 
culent tendrils  with  mouths  of  obscene  pink  flesh  wove  themselves 
between  the  trunks,  so  thickly  that  a  snake  would  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  pass.  The  trees  struggled  for  existence.  Cramped  and 
held  by  the  parasites  living  on  their  branches,  the  strongest  of  them 
fought  their  way  upward  into  the  sunshine.  When  they  reached  it, 
they  burst  into  flower,  so  that  the  top  of  the  forest  was  carpeted 
with  rich  red  and  orange  blossoms.  The  silence  beat  upon  one's  ear 
drums.  The  scream  of  an  invisible  bird  caught  by  a  maca  snake 
emphasized  rather  than  disturbed  it,  for  only  death  makes  a  sound 
in  the  forest.  Until  then,  hunter  and  hunted  are  too  wary  to  advertise 
their  presence  in  the  vast  stillness. 

At  Suhoza,  where  smoke  from  the  thatched  huts  mingled  with  the 
vapors  of  the  jungle,  I  repeated  parrot-wise  "I  must  see  a  fire  dance." 
Immense  Dutchmen  who  looked  as  if  they'd  come  straight  from 
Hollywood,  for  they  had  all  the  right  properties;  revolvers,  colored 
shirts,  an  outsize  in  belts  and  the  most  lovely  hats,  turned  up  at  the 
sides,  laughed  at  me  and  said  "Go  a  little  farther." 

T  WENT,  and  one  evening,  on  the  edge  of  civilization,  but  certain- 
J.  ly  not  beyond  it,  I  found  myself  sitting  in  a  shed,  open  on  three 
sides,  with  an  enchanting  Mynheer  (a  Dutchman),  a  half-caste,  and 
my  own  particular  Negro,  who  had  thought  the  occasion  worthy,  not 
only  of  trousers,  but  of  shoes. 

A  black  beat  upon  a  drum.  The  lazy  echoes  rolled  about  the  shed 
and  inspired  to  comparative  ecstasy,  a  chorus  of  Negresses  in  shape- 
less cotton  garments,  with  raw  color  in  their  turbans  and  the  ker- 
chiefs they'd  wound  about  their  necks  and  waists.  They  chanted, 
without  too  much  emotion,  but  as  the  drum  quickened,  their  feet 
accentuated  the  rhythm.  I  was  amused  at  the  contrast  between  the 
work-worn  bodies  which  I  imagined  bent  over  market  basket,  or 
washtubs,  and  the  thin  nervous  feet.  These  took  charge  of  their 
owners,  or  ignored  them.  They  danced  a  story  of  hope  and  passion, 
sorrow,  despair,  the  gaiety  of  fauns,  savagery,  imagination,  desire. 

When  I  managed  to  look  away  from  those  fascinating  and  incon- 
gruous feet,  I  found  the  Negresses  were  getting  down  to  the  business. 
It  was  still  synthetic,  of  course,  but  it  began  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  reality.  In  fact,  it  reminded  me  of  a  congregation  of  Holy 
Rollers  I'd  seen  celebrating  Thanksgiving  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
I  remembered  the  vast  congregation  crammed  into  a  shed,  facing  all 
ways,  and  the  voice  shouting  from  a  central  pulpit.  The  men  had 
worn  neat  suits  and  the  women  hats,  but  here  and  there  some  brazen 
color  had  escaped.  And  crushed  together,  quivering  with  emotion, 
they  had  chanted  in  the  same  nasal  monotone  as  the  Negresses  of 
Dutch  Guiana.  They'd  been  shaken  by  the  same  spasms  and  with 
similar  gestures,  they'd  expressed  a  commensurate  ecstasy.  The  only 
thing  lacking  was  fire.  In  Surinam,  however,  ashes  glowed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  shed.  When  the  women  began  to  roll  from  side 
to  side,  their  eyes  inverted,  their  mouths  lax,  a  Negro  went  out  to 
get  wood.  We  could  hear  him  chopping  up  a  packing  case.  He  re- 
turned with  his  arms  full  of  lathes  and  he  arranged  these  carefully 
in  the  shade  of  a  tent  with  the  ends  sticking  up.  The  dry  wood 
caught  at  once  and  shot  into  a  blaze. 

From  the  benches  where  they'd  been  sitting  negligently,  sometimes 
clapping  their  hands,  or  swinging  their  heads  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  guttural  gurgle,  but,  for  the  most  part,  taking  no  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  a  score  of  blacks  arose.  Round  the  fire  they  stalked, 
naked,  but  for  an  abbreviated  loin  cloth.  Then  they  began  jumping 
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straight  into  the  air  and  down 
again.  Without  warning,  one  of  them 
who  had  thrust  his  arms  into  liquid 
chalk,  so  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
wore  gloves,  leaped  into  the  fire.  His 
feet  landed  square  upon  the  up- 
right boards  and  crushed  them  flat. 
With  one  hand  gathering  his  loin 
cloth,  stiff  with  some  kind  of  grease, 
and  the  other  oustretched,  he 
milled   about  among   the  flames, 

laughing  and  kicking  the  burning  wood.  When  he  sprang  out,  un- 
hurt, the  other  blacks  rushed  to  feed  the  fire.  Logs,  boxes,  dry  grass 
and  branches,  remnants  of  anything  wooden,  from  a  worm-eaten 
chair  leg  to  a  broken  bowl,  were  thrown  upon  it.  Dancing,  yelling, 
gesticulating,  the  Negroes  flung  themselves  into  it  and  remained 
there.  Embers  were  toss.ed  about  the  shed.  Smoke  poured  up  to  the 
roof.  A  lusty  young  buck  dropped  upon  his  knees  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  blaze,  scooped  the  red  hot  cinders  against  his  chest,  exalting 
in  his  immunity  to  the  leaping  fire. 

Pandemonium  followed.  The  Negresses  flung  back  their  heads 
and  screamed.  Everybody  began  to  tear  off  whatever  clothes  re- 
mained to  them.  I  looked  at  the  man  who'd  come  with  me  from  Para- 
maribo. He  gripped  the  edge  of  the  bench.  His  eyes  started  out  of 
his  head.  From  a  corner  of  his  mouth,  which  hung  open,  trickled  a 
stream  of  saliva.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  didn't  hear.  He  was  oblivious 
to  his  surroundings,  fascinated  by  the  strange  sight  before  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  blacks  had  thrown  themselves  at  the  fire, 
dragged  from  it  the  largest  brands  and  started  a  dozen  other  con- 
flagrations. In  these,  they  revelled.  Some  of  them  thrust  blazing 
wood  into  their  armpits  and  between  their  thighs.  Others  forced  live 
embers  into  their  mouths,  or  rolled  among  the  ashes,  pouring  hand- 
fuls  over  their  breasts  and  hair.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  sight, 
but  it  lacked  a  quality  I  couldn't  divine.  At  no  moment  did  the  music, 
or  the  actions  of  the  dancers,  achieve  that  effect  of  inevitability 
which  causes  the  audience  to  believe  and  feel  with  them.  I  watched 
a  show,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  show  for  all  its  apparent  realism. 

When  the  young  Negro  with  chalked  limbs  dragged  himself  from 


the  fire  and  fell  upon  his  face,  utter- 
ing the  sort  of  grunts  with  which  der- 
vishes signify  they  are  possessed,  the 
Dutchman  stopped  the  ceremony. 
And  the  fact  that  it  ceased  at  once, 
provided  the  last  touch  of  unreality. 
The  Negroes  chattered,  shook  them- 
selves, and  spat.  One  of  them  beat 
the  grunting  man  upon  the  back  and 
buttocks.  The  treatment  proved  effec- 
tive. His  muscles  relaxed.  He  got  up, 
looking  sullen.  With  scrupulous  care, 
I  examined  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  flames.  Their  skins 
showed  no  sign  of  injury.  There 
wasn't  even  a  smell  of  scorching. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  I  asked,  impa- 
tiently. 

"I  don't  know,"  retorted  the  Dutch- 
man. "Self-hypnotism,  perhaps,  but 
there  are  people  in  the  forest — I  can- 
not say  a  tribe  because  the  blood  is 
mixed  Indian  and  Negro — who  live 
familiarly  with  fire.  It  has  no  effect 
on  them.  Their  dances  are  a  form  of 
worship.  It  is  said  that  when  they 
eat  fire,  they^are  refreshed." 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  real  thing  " 

Mynheer  shrugged  mighty  shoul- 
ders. "Ah,  the  real  thing,"  he  said 
".  .  .  that  is  difficult." 

I  don't  know  why  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment has  forbidden  fire-dancing. 
As  I  first  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
harmless  enough  occupation. 

"It  is  anti-religious,"  said  a  mis- 
sionary. 

"It  encourages  savagery,"  vouch- 
safed an  official  who,  being  singularly 
intelligent  and  well  informed,  knew 
exactly  what  I  was  about,  but  chose 
to  look  in  another  direction. 

"You've  got  to  admit  it's  against 
nature  .  .  .,"  insisted  an  agent  who 
doubted  his  own  nationality. 

I  went  further  upstream.  By  this 
time,  I'd  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
a  hammock.  I  slept  at  night  instead  of  falling  out  like  all  kinds  of 
rubbish.  With  me  went  the  half-caste  and  the  Negro  who  thought 
clothes  began  above  the  waist. 

The  river  narrowed.  The  jungle  walls  pressed  in  on  us.  But  I 
remember  little  about  that  journey  except  the  size  and  persistence 
of  the  mosquitoes,  the  number  of  strange  insects  which  dropped  upon 
us  and  were  promptly  slain,  and  a  conversation  about  snakes.  In 
Dutch  Guiana  there  are  two  particularly  deadly  ones,  the  maca  and 
the  orocucu.  I  wanted  a  specimen  of  the  former  because  of  its  pro- 
tective coloring  and  its  tail  which  resembles  a  maca  thorn.  I  asked 
one  of  the  half-blacks  who  propelled  the  boat,  if  he  could  catch  one 
for  me,  offering  a  handful  of  good  Dutch  guelders. 

The  Negro  from  Paramaribo  translated  his  reply.  "Me  walk  in 
fire,  but  no  catch  maca.  If  fire  good,  me  no  hurt,  but  no  good  maca. 
Me  touch  maca — and  too  dead." 

So  I  heard  the  difference  between  good  fire  and  bad.  The  former 
is  as  wine,  the  latter  burns.  "But  what  makes  a  good  fire?"  I  asked. 

The  Negro  found  it  difficult  to  explain.  "The  woman,  she  know 
words." 

"What  woman?" 

After  careful  questioning,  I  gathered  that  among  the  fire-tribes,  or 
rather  the  people  of  the  fire,  for  the  quality  which  renders  them 
immune  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  clan,  certain  women  play  the 
part  of  priestesses.  They  are  not  taught  a  known  spell,  nor  do  they 
inherit  peculiar  powers,  but  at  any  time  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  puberty,  they  may  find  themselves  possessed  of  authority  over  the 
flames.  The  discovery  often  comes  by  accident  and  before  they're 
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)ld  enough  to  know  what  it  moans.  A  mother  may  see  her  child 
>laying  with  hot  cinders  and  proclaim  the  fact  to  her  neighbors.  A 
)lazing  fragment  may  fall  upon  a  girl's  feet  as  she  feeds  the  cooking- 
learth,  and  finding  herself  unhurt,  she  will  guess  her  condition. 

Such  a  one  is  examined  by  a  council  of  her  people.  If  she  passes 
he  tests  imposed  on  her,  she  becomes  "a  daughter  of  the  flames," 
vith  ixnver  to  direct  and  control  them.  But  she  must  invent  her  own 
itual.  for  no  priestess  will  give  her  secrets  to  another.  As  soon  as 
rhild  or  maid  has  been  proclaimed  immune,  it  becomes  the  business 
)f  the  whole  community  to  see  that  she  remains  a  virgin. 

My  unwillingly  trousered  Negro  translated  for  me  a  tale,  true  or 
alse.  of  a  fire  girl  seduced  by  the  handsomest  young  buck  in  the 
brest  and  naturally  terrified  of  acknowledging  it.  The  penalty  of 
iuch  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  a  dedicated  maid  is  death — and  death 
)y  slow  burning,  which  is  not  a  pleasant  form  of  dissolution. 

In  fear  and  trembling,  she  played  her  part  at  the  fire  festival  which 
takes  place  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  moon.  The  drums  beat.  The 
horus  of  Negresses  shuffled  and  chanted.  The  flames  leaped  up 
owards  the  stars  which  hung  entangled  in  the  topmost  branches. 
Strange  shadows  stalked  between  the  trees.  The  Negroes,  grotesquely 
smeared  with  lime  and  the  pollen  of  an  amber  flower,  sprang  higher 
ind  higher  into  the  air.  But  when  the  boldest  of  them  flung  himself, 
wide-armed,  exulting,  into  the  fire,  he  screamed  once — a  terrible 
Cream  like  an  animal  trapped.  The  blaze  leaped  at  him,  and  held 
him.  He  couldn't  beat  it  off.  Blanketed  with  flames,  he  dragged  him- 
self from  the  pyre.  Nobody  dared  touch  him.  Accursed,  he  fled  into 
the  forest  and  was — announced  the  story-teller  with  satisfaction — 
mite  undoubtedly  burned  to  death.  The  girl?  Oh  the  girl  presumably 
met  her  just  end  in  that  same  conflagration.  And  that's  what  came 
ai  making  love  to  a  daughter  of  the  fire.  The  Negro  smiled  and 
explained  that  one  girl  was  as  good  as  another  and  most  of  them 
easy  as  mangoes.  Why  get  into  trouble? 

I  So  we  drifted,  slowly,  up-river,  in  an  atmosphere  of  sweat  and 
citronella.  It  was  not  at  all  romantic.  I  wore  loose  trousers,  boots 
crinkled  like  concertinas,  and  a  fly-veil  which  became  entangled  with 
my  food.  If  I  could  have  asked  for  one  gift  in  all  the  world,  it  would 
have  been  a  Flit-gun.  But,  one  morning  as  we  moved  over  a  pewter- 


colored  river,  the  half-blac  ks  strained  their  bodies  and  their  ears  in 
attitudes  indicative  <»f  prayerful  attention.  "Drums,"  they  all  said. 

Nobody  else  heard  them.  For  hours  we  crept  between  the  barri- 
caded vegetation.  We  were  in  a  side  stream  where  creepers  hung 
into  the  water  and  mats  of  purple  flowers  stretched  between  the 
banks.  By  midday,  I  was  conscious  of  sound.  I  could  not  place  it. 
At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  be  under  my  feet.  At  another  it  had 
receded  round  the  next  corner,  far  away,  beyond  the  uttermost 
conceivable  horizon.  Later,  I  could  distinguish  the  beat  of  drums. 
They  hammered  in  my  own  pulse.  They  did  something  curious  to  my 
stomach,  and  I  drew  long  breaths  to  ease  the  tension. 

The  half-blacks  studied  the  palisade  of  jungle.  I  could  see  no 
break  in  it,  but  when  the  drums  were  upon  us — my  ears  couldn't 
stand  the  strain  nor  my  flesh  the  reiterated  flailing — one  of  them 
indicated  an  aperture.  I  couldn't  see  it,  but  we  went  through  it. 
We  left  the  boat  tied  to  a  Wane,  half  buried  by  the  roots  of  a  tree 
and  I  thought  we  should  never  find  it  again.  One  by  one,  we  went 
into  the  forest.  It  seemed  to  me  virgin  growth  and  I  imagined  it 
stretching  to  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco.  But  the  half-blacks  treated 
it  as  a  highway.  Once  or  twice  they  used  knives  on  the  creepers, 
but  more  often  they  inserted  themselves  where  no  gap  showed  and 
the  growth  closed  behind  them.  After  what  seemed  to  me  a  lifetime, 
for  one  of  my  concertina  boots  had  been  dragged  off  in  a  swamp 
and  a  gentle  looking  plant  had  clawed  my  face  with  inch  long  thorns, 
we  came  to  a  clearing.  The  jungle  closed  it  on  three  sides.  On  the 
fourth  sprawled  a  few  huts  of  mud  and  thatch. 

Behind  a  fire,  not  at  all  spectacular,  stood  a  girl,  perfectly  formed 
from  throat  to  knee,  but  with  the  broad  features  and  stunted  legs  of 
the  forest.  She  wasn't  doing  anything  in  particular.  She  just  stood 
there,  naked  except  for  a  snakeskin  twisted  round  her  neck,  but  I 
had  difficulty  in  looking  away  from  her.  And  I  felt  controlled  by  the 
drums.  All  my  actions  were  in  time  to  them.  If  I  lifted  a  hand,  it 
was  as  a  rhythmic  gesture  preordained  by  the  drums.  They  were 
the  gods  of  the  festival,  father,  mother,  and  child,  a  trinity  served 
by  an  ancient  with  a  halo  of  white  wool. 

He  crouched  on  his  haunches  behind  the  largest  instrument,  a 
barrel  made  of  hides  stretched  on  withes.  He  used  a  stick  and  the 
heel  of  his  right  palm  to  produce  a  deep  booming  note.  The  men 
with  the  two  smaller  drums  employed  their  hands  as  if  they  were 
a  dozen  different  implements.  The  doubled  fist,  the  flat  palm,  the 
fingers  bunched  or  separate,  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  all  induced  differ- 
ent sounds,  so  that  the  drums  thundered  a  demand,  or  whispered 
incitement.  But  there  was  an  undercurrent  as  if  the  heart  of  the 
earth  beat  familiarly  in  our  own  flesh. 

We  halted,  silent,  beyond  the  range  of  the  flight,  but  neither  then, 
nor  at  any  time,  did  the  fire-people  show  they  were  aware  of  our 
presence.  A  chorus  of  dark  women,  naked  except  for  some  sort  of 
girdle  which  drooped  below  their  waists,  moved  tenuously  between 
shadow  and  light.  They  intoned  in  low,  monotonous  voices.  Their 
hands  and  their  feet  wove  patterns.  They  bent  towards  the  earth  as 
if  they  carried  a  burden  on  their  shoulders.  Nearer  the  fire,  were  a 
hundred  or  more  men,  shining  black,  stark,  lean,  and  corded  with 
muscles.  They  stood  in  a  wide  half  circle,  their  organs  erect,  their 
limbs  barred  with  white,  so  that  they  looked  half  zebras  and  half 
men.  As  the  drums  quickened  with  an  insistent,  an  intolerable  de- 
mand, they  executed  mighty  standing  jumps  which  carried  them 
high  into  the  air  as  though  released  by  springs. 

Only  the  girl  remained  immobile.  If  she  spoke,  I  was  too  far  away 
to  hear.  But  I  saw  her  lean  towards  the  fire,  so  close  that  the  flames 
licked  her  body  and  she  stretched  out  her  hands  as  if  in  supplication. 
She  dipped  them  into  the  blaze  and  held  them  up  dripping.  At  that 
moment,  I  became  aware  of  a  monstrous  figure  stalking  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  other  blacks.  Its  face  was  masked  in  paint  or  pollen. 
Tendrils  attached  to  the  ears  suggested  horns.  Others  drooped  like 
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exaggerated  whiskers.  The  great  black  trunk  was  scarred  with  white 
and  the  legs  decorated  in  the  same  fashion.  The  creature's  motions 
seemed  to  be  controlled  by  invisible  bars.  So  many  paces  to  the 
right  it  moved,  a  swinging  turn,  and  so  many  paces  to  the  left.  The 
effect  was  of  unbearable  frustration.  But  when  the  girl  let  her  hands 
fall,  the  gesture  released  the  figure  from  its  imaginary  cage. 

YVith  a  shout  and  arms  flung  above  its  head,  it  leaped  into  the 
middle  of  the  fire.  Simultaneously,  the  girl  threw  powder  upon  the 
wood,  And  the  flames  roared  up,  hiding  the  limbs  of  the  man  who 
threshed  about  among  the  blazing  logs,  delighting  in  them,  tossing 
branches  above  his  head,  gathering  them  to  him  so  that  he  was 
robed  in  a  mantle  of  leaping  fire. 

I  don't  know  how  long  he  stayed  there.  At  such  moments,  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  time.  But  when  he  sprang  out  of  the  flame, 
drunk  with  his  own  godhead,  a  number  of  blacks  broke  from  the 
half  circle.  Precipitating  themselves  into  the  blaze,  they  danced  in  it, 
bathed  in  it,  seized  the  hottest  fragments,  held  them  in  their  hands, 
pressed  them  to  their  breasts  and  lips. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  describe  such  a  scene.  Indeed  there 
are  no  adequate  words.  It  was  an  orgy  without  suggestion  of  sex. 
It  was  a  saturnalia  with  no  celebrant  but  the  slender  girl,  from  time 
to  time  throwing  powder  on  the  fire.  Yet  it  preserved  a  certain  sim- 
plicity, so  that  at  one  moment,  I  found  myself  thinking  of  a  crowd 
of  Brazilian  cattlemen  tumbling  headlong  into  a  river  at  the  end  of 
a  hot  day  in  the  corrals.  I  remembered  how  they'd  delighted  in  the 
water,  diving  deep  into  it;  playing  with  it  as  something  precious 
and  familiar,  drinking  until  they  choked.  The  brown-black  people 
of  the  forest  found  the  same  refreshment  in  flame.  I  watched  them 
when  they  came  out,  stretching  themselves  and  posturing  as  if  they 
would  make  the  fullest  use  of  their  newly  strengthened  muscles. 

At  first,  the  half-circle  of  blacks  leaping  from  the  balls  of  their 
_toes  as  if  they  were  springboards,  maintained  a  control  sufficiently 
startling  in  view  of  what  was  happening  round  the  fire.  But,  when 
the  already  initiated  began  to  drag  branches  from  the  pyre,  their 
fellows  rushed  among  them.  Other  conflagrations  sprang  up,  driving 
a  host  of  shadows  into  the  jungle.  Dark  figures  leaped  upon  them, 
scattering  ash.  As  the  fire  gained  strength,  the  wild  dancers  were  hid- 
den. Only  their  heads  appeared,  like  flotsam  on  a  sea  of  fire.  Where  a 
blaze  sank,  men  and  women  flung  themselves  on  their  faces  in  the 
attitude  of  those  drinking  from  a  stream.  Embers  dripped  from  their 
mouths.  They  pressed  burning  matter  into  their  nostrils  and  ears. 
Maddened  by  their  own  immunity,  they  sought  to  destroy  it,  crunch- 
ing the  burning  wood  in  their  teeth  and  forcing  white  hot  cinders 
between  their  buttocks. 

The  women  who  had  been  chanting  in  the  shadows,  now  kneeled 
among  the  embers,  scooping  up  ash  and  smearing  it  on  the  points 
of  their  breasts.  Their  heads  were  doubled  backwards.  Their  stomachs 
jerked.  With  cries  and  long  drawn  gasps,  they  reproduced  at  once, 
the  supreme  culmination  of  ecstasy  and  the  death  rattle  in  a  throat 
choked  with  blood. 

The  beat  of  the  drums  was  a  cat-o '-nine-tails.  Flesh  and  spirit 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  pitch  of  madness  was  reached  and 
passed.  Dancers  dragged  themselves  from  the  flames  and  fell  to  the 
ground  where  they  vomited,  their  bodies  arched,  their  faces  violently 
contorted.  A  woman  seized  a  knife  and  cut  deep  into  the  back  of  a 
man,  but  no  blood  flowed.  A  figure,  neither  male  nor  female,  rolled 
in  a  dying  fire,  uttering  the  sounds  with  which  one  imagines  life  rent 
from  a  body,  while  a  number  of  others;  equally  insensate,  leaped 
upon  it  and  stamped  as  if  they  would  grind  it  into  the  earth. 

Then  a  man  touched  my  arm.  The  Negro  from  Paramaribo,  drew 
me  back  into  the  jungle.  He  moved  like  an  automaton.  The  half- 
breed  crew  stumbled  and  lost  their  way.  Nobody  spoke.  Nobody 
looked  anywhere  but  at  the  obstacle  in  front  of  him.  They  might 
have  been  asleep.  The  firelight  failed.  The  screams  gave  way  to  the 
small  secret  sounds  of  night  animals.  But  the  drums  went  with  us. 
They  were  under  our  feet,  in  everything  we  touched  and  further 
away  than  imagination  could  conceive. 

Dawn  broke  as  we  reached  the  boat.  I  didn't  know  it  was  there. 
In  fact,  I'd  passed  through  some  bad  moments  while  my  companions 
hesitated.  Once  or  twice,  we'd  retraced  our  steps.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a  path  nor  any  reason,  I  thought,  why  we  should  go  in  a  particular 
direction.  Darkness  and  heat  had  been  equally  stifling.  I'd  fallen 
over  protuberances  which  I'd  imagined  to  be  clefts  and  attempted 
to  climb  hillocks  that  were  really  hollows.  So  the  earth  had  mocked 
me  by  changing  shape  and  I'd  limped  bewildered  from  one  uncertain 
substance  to  another.  We  might  rot  before  anyone  found  us. 

With  the  first  light  I  blundered  against  some  huge  arched  roots 
and  nearly  fell  into  a  stream.  The  boat  was  within  arm's  length.  We 
scrambled  into  it  and  pushed  out  to  the  river.  Looking  back,  I  could 
see  no  opening  in  the  wall  of  creepers.  The  jungle  kept  its  secrets. 


But  across  my  eyeballs  in  a  band  of  fire,  danced  imaginary  figures 
magnified  by  exhaustion  and  imagination.  I  couldn't  blot  them  out. 

Crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  eating  a  mess  of  bananas 
and  cold  meal,  I  saw  the  people  of  the  flame  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion,  with  one  figure  immobile  among  them.  The  girl  had  not 
moved.  Throughout  the  dance  and  the  orgy  which  followed,  she 
had  stood  beside  the  original  fire.  So  far  as  I  knew,  she  had  not 
spoken,  nor  had  she  made  any  motion  except  to  throw  powder  on 
the  flames.  By  contrast  with  the  figuies  threshing  round  her,  mad- 
dened by  the  immunity  from  pain  which  deified  them,  she  might 
have  been  an  image  carved  in  the  wood  of  the  forest.  I  wondered 
how  she  contrived  to  maintain  that  air  of  the  cloister  in  the  middle 
of  a  debauch  so  savage  and  unrestrained. 

For  a  while  we  slept,  but  it  was  not  very  comfortable  in  the  bilge. 
A  vast  number  of  insects  sampled  our  blood  and  the  smell  of  Negro 
flesh  rose  above  the  stench  of  corruption  oozing  from  the  swamps. 
I  was  glad  when  the  Paramaribo  black  rolled  into  a  sitting  position, 
stretched,  and  yawned — isn't  it  odd  how  a  Negro  can  yawn  with 
his  eyes  as  well  as  his  mouth?  The  time  was  ripe  for  questions.  I 
began  at  once.  "What  was  the  powder  the  girl  threw  into  the  fire?" 

"Make  burn  more  high.  Come  from  root  of  plant  ground  so 
small,  see." 

So  there  was  no  mystery  about  that.  I  probed  further  and  the 
man  from  Paramaribo  consulted  the  half-breeds  before  replying. 
In  this  way,  I  learned  as  much  as  they  knew  about  the  ceremony 
we'd  witnessed.  It  had  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Centuries  ago,  before  the  first  Dutch  or  Portuguese  traders 
penetrated  the  Amazon,  the  men  of  the  flame  had  tested  their  cour- 
age by  such  an  ordeal.  "Fire  makes  strong,"  interpolated  the  black 
and  I  remembered  how  Griihl  and  other  travelers  speak  of  African 
slaves  being  branded  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  muscles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  half-breeds,  paddling  slowly  along  the  bank,  the  fire 
dance  used  to  take  place  on  the  eve  of  battle.  When  a  tribe  made 
war  on  its  neighbors,  the  warriors  caroused  with  flame,  instead  of 
wine,  drawing  from  the  element  the  force  and  the  courage  they 
needed.  Those  who  had  known  fire,  need  fear  no  human  weapon. 

I  wanted  to  know  more.  Were  they  stimulated  by  the  feeling  that 
they'd  conquered  the  flames  and  were  therefore  supermen,  or  did 
they  believe  that  the  ordeal  had  actually  made  them  invulnerable? 
Voices  rose.  It  seemed  that  I'd  started  an  argument.  Then  the  black 
explained.  "You  see  plant  there?  You  eat  stalk,  so,  and  I  hit  you 
with  knife.  Not  hurt  at  all.  Same  with  fire."  I  gathered,  therefore, 
that  the  flames  had  the  effect  of  a  drug  on  these  people. 

One  of  the  crew  said  that  fire  rejected  a  coward.  A  warrior  who 
had  failed  in  battle  could  be  forced  to  test  his  courage  in  the  flames. 
And  if  one  man  accused  another,  the  fire  could  decide  between  them. 
"Then  it  does  burn  sometimes?"  I  insisted.  Discussion  followed.  A 
wizened  little  brown  man,  more  Indian  than  Negro,  repeated  that 
fire  would  not  accept  anything  evil.  So  it  became  a  version  of  the 
Bedouin  ordeal  where  the  accused  must  suffer  a  strip  of  white  hot 
metal  on  his  tongue.  If  it  burns  him,  he  is  accounted  guilty.  If  his 
mouth  remains  "clean,"  he  is  acquitted. 

"And  the  girl?"  I  asked.  "Why  is  she  not  affected—"  It  was 
difficult  to  explain  what  I  meant,  but  with  the  memory  of  that  still 
figure  as  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  the  focal  point  of  a  savagery  it  did  not 
share,  I  elaborated  the  question. 

"She  no  see — she  no  feel — "  said  the  black  in  a  puzzled  voice. 
The  half-breeds  added  their  explanations.  I  gathered  the  girl  played 
the  part  of  medium.  In  magic  ceremonies,  there  is  often  one  who 
sits  outside  the  circle  repeating  some  action,  or  a  series  of  words. 
So  long  as  he  continues  to  do  this,  the  hierophants  can  hold  their 
own  against  the  spirits.  Should  he  break  the  thread  of  speech  or 
movement,  the  balance  of  power  is  upset.  So  the  "daughter  of  the 
flame''  is  not  in  a  trance,  but  every  vestige  of  her  force  is  concen- 
trated on  controlling  the  fire.  If  for  one  moment  she  relaxes,  im- 
munity passes  from  the  dancers.  So,  blind  to  what  is  happening 
around  her,  she  stands  there,  tense  as  a  charged  wire.  More  apposite 
perhaps  is  the  simile  of  a  generator  from  which  the  current  flows. 

At  any  moment  she  can  cease  to  produce  it.  At  her  sign,  the  dance 
ends  and  however  mad  the  participants,  they  know  when  she  gives 
the  signal.  This  seemed  to  me  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  for  most 
of  the  dancers  appeared  to  have  reached  the  stage  of  possession  in 
which  they  were  no  longer  conscious  of  themselves,  or  of  anything 
else.  But  the  black  repeated  "They  know — they  know  here — "  He 
struck  himself  on  the  chest. 

At  the  first  timber  camp  the  Dutchman  asked,  "Well,  what  was 
it  like?"  The  most  perspicacious  added.  "Different  to  what  we  showed 
you,  hein?"  I  nodded.  In  spite  of  the  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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Almost  exactly  halfway  between  New  York  and 
/\  Philadelphia,  at  the  junction  ol  Hunterdon  and 
Mercer  C  ounties  in  New  Jersry,  lies  a  green, 
undulating  valley,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  Here, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  s|x>ts  in  the  whole  United 
States,  are  the  homes  of  three  men:  Joseph  M. 
Roebling,  H.  S.  Maddock,  and  Colonel  Edward  C. 
Rose,  whose  adjoining  estates  comprise  in  all  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  acres  To  the  whole  valley  they 
have  given  the  name  "Harmony  Hollow." 

This  part  of  New  Jersey  abounds  in  wild  name. 
Raccoon,  opossum,  deer,  rabbits,  and  squirrels  are  to 
be  found  in  large  numbers.  Pheasants  call  from  the 
autumn  cornfields,  bobwhite  whistle  through  the  long 
summer  afternoons;  and  often  the  silence  of  the  night 
is  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  incessant  argument  of 
katydids,  but  by  the  shrill,  sharp  bark  of  a  fox. 

Four  vears  ago,  when  Colonel  Rose  moved  to  Har- 
mony Hollow,  one  of  the  factors  which  influenced  his 
choice  of  locality  was  its  adaptability  to  fox-hunting. 
As  a  member  of  the  Stony  Brook  Hunt  at  Princeton 
he  had  ridden  over  much  of  Mercer  County,  but  here 
at  his  very  doorstep  was  the  perfect  hunting  country. 
With  the  acquisition  by  Mr.  Roebling  of  a  fine  pack 
of  English  foxhounds  the  Harmony  Hollow  Hunt  came 
into  being.  It  is  largely  an  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
informal  family  affair;  the  Z 
owners  of  the  property,  an  oc- 
casional neighbor  and  guests 
from  other  regions  ride  out 
about  forty  times  during  the 
hunting  season. 

Early  dawn,  stealing  over 
the  hillsides,  witnesses  the 
start.  The  high-strung  hunters 
are  eager  to  be  off,  the  dogs 


equally  so,  though  held  under  perfect  control  by  the 
huntsman.  Slowly  crossing  broad  fields  studded  with 
young  cedars,  they  pass  long  lines  of  fence  built  of  the 
Hat  red  stone  of  the  region,  jump  other  fences  of  post 
and  rail,  until  at  length  on  a  high  elevation  overlooking 
the  surrounding  countryside  the  hounds  strike  a  fresh 
scent  and  the  hunt  is  off  with  a  rush. 

Harmony  Hollow  is  the  natural  home  of  many  foxes. 
They  trot  across  the  bluegrass  meadows  in  broad  day, 
they  investigate  the  kennels  by  moonlight.  More  than 
once  they  have  dashed  across  the  driveway  in  front 
of  Mr.  Maddock's  house,  carrying  away  his  fine  fat 
ducks.  Early  one  morning  Ken  Smith,  the  huntsman, 
of  that  old  family  of  Smiths  who  have  trained  horses 
and  hounds  in  England  ever  since  foxes  were  hunted, 
heard  a  tremendous  uproar  from  the  pack,  which  had 
been  turned  out  for  the  night  in  a  large  fenced  en- 
closure. Going  out  to  investigate,  he  saw  Brother  Rey- 
nard trotting  up  and  down  just  outside  the  wire. 
Aware  of  his  advantageous  position  he  was  apparently 
urging  the  frantic  dogs  to  come  out  and  play. 

The  Harmony  Hollow  pack  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  Headed  by  Tapster,  bred  by  W.  Plunkett 
Stewart  of  the  Cheshire  Foxhounds,  it  numbers  twenty- 
five  couple;  not  to  mention  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Left  to  right  below  arc:  Sen- 
ator Harbour,  Airs.  Roebling, 
Col.  Rose,  and  Airs.  Harbour 


Left  to  right  above:  Col.  Rose, 
Airs.  Rose,  Airs.  Roebling,  Mr. 
Roebling.  At  the  left,  eight 
couple  rrom  the  Ha  rmon-\  Hoi- 
low  pack  pose  at  the  kennels 
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Dramatic  dining  room  in  the  home  of  Air.  David  Lewis  using  burgundy  and  off-white  handcarved  rug  from  the 
V  Soslce  Shops.  Gray  walls  and  a  monotone  mural  are  set  off  by  the  natural  mohogany  furniture  with  green  saddle 
leather  on  chairs,  and  hand-loomed  draperies  in  the  colors  found  in  the  rug.  Harold  Schwartz  decorator  and  designer 
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anoikr  in  Morocco  h.is  sprung  into  such  prominence  in  recent 
years  as  a  winter  resort,  that  a  brief  description  of  the  pigsticking 
that  is  obtainable  there  may  be  of  interest  to  prospective  travelers 
planning  next  winter's  itinerary. 

The  international  /one  of  I'. inkier  is.  I  believe,  with  the  exception 
:>f  Kenya  and  Irak,  the  only  place  outside  India  where  the  sport  is 
ibtainable.  for  in  most  other  places  where  the  wild  boar  is  found, 
M  is  hunted  with  the  rille  or  shot  gun,  the  cartridge  for  the  latter 
generally  being  loaded  with  a  solid  soft  lead  bullet  or  with  five  or 
^x  large  shot  which  the  French  call  Chevrolet. 

There  are  four  qualities  of  a  boar  which  surprise  one  very  much. 
The  first  is  the  uncanny  silence  with  which  sin  h  a  large  beast  moves 
brought  thick  undergrowth.  He  frequently  makes  no  sound,  and  if 
.on  do  not  sc,<  him.  you  will  probably  never  hear  him.  The  second 
s  the  speed  at  which  he  can  travel.  This  will  be  a  revelation  to 
nyone  who  has  not  tried  to  ride  one  down,  for  the  rider  discovers 
0  his  mortification  that,  over  rough  ground,  unless  he  is  mounted 
>n  an  exceptionally  fast  ,md  clever  pony,  he  will  not  gain  a  yard  on 
he  pig  in  the  first  four  hundred  yards,  and  probably  eight  hundred 
rill  be  required  to  get  level  with  him. 

The  third  is  his  size.  The  largest  boar  that  has,  as  yet,  been 
peared  at  rangier  was  42  inches  high;  10.2  hands,  as  large  as  a 
II  donkey!  If.  as  is  probable,  one  is  only  mounted  on  a  14- 
land  pony,  he  is  a  stiff  and  rather  terrifying  proposition.  Of  course, 
tintz  a  boar  of  this  size  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence,  but  it  is 
uite  usual  to  kill  those  of  32-inch  size. 

Lastly,  the  quality  which  will  probably  impress  itself  most  forcibly 
n  one's  memory  is  his  ferocity  and  courage.  In  all  probability  he  is 
most  savage  beast  of  all  the  species  of  big  game,  for  he  is  a  real 
i^hter  and  nothing  daunts  him.  In  India  on  rare  occasions  it  is  the 
ractice  to  stage  a  gladiatorial  combat  between  a  wild  boar  and  a 
ger  in  a  large  pit.  The  odds  are  on  the  pig  and  almost  invariably 
e  wins.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  shooting  in  South  America,  when 
sudden  alarm  of  the  horses  clearly  indicated  the  proximity  of 
ome  wild  animal.  Tig  was  suspected  and  my  friend  dismounted  to 
vestigate.  but  luckily  took  the  precaution  to  load  his  16-bore  with 
ilid  lead  bullets.  He  approached  a  bush  which  was  about  ten  yards 
front  of  him,  when  he  suddenly  saw  two  small  eyes  regarding  him. 
second  later  the  bush  parted  noiselessly  and  a  large  boar  launched 
imself  straight  at  him.  A  boar,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  is  not 
m  in  his  movements  and  my  friend  just  had  time  to  get  in  his 
barrels,  the  first  rather  far  back,  but  the  second,  a  fatal  one, 
rough  his  neck  at  about  two  yards  range.  Such  stories  clearly  show 
at  the  fighting  powers  and  courage  of  the  boar  are  not  to  be 
en  lightly  under  any  circumstances. 

A  pigsticking  club  (The  Tangier  Tent  Club)  has  been  formed  at 
angier  by  members  of  the  English,  French,  American,  and  Spanish 
'lonies.  They  meet  about  once  every  three  weeks  during  the  winter 
id  spring,  from  the  end  of  the  first  November  rains  until  May.  In 
pril  a  camp  is  formed,  which  lasts  for  a  week  and  a  meet  is  arranged 
every  day.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  given  to  the  club  the 
rting  rights  of  about  forty  kilometers  of  country  which  lies  some 
ve  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  town — and  which  is  strictly 


preserved  for  the  pursuance  of  pig  sticking  and  boar  hunting. 

This  country  consists  of  small,  stunted  cork  woods  varied  with 
more  open  ground  covered  with  palmetto  bushes,  Maquis,  and  other 
undergrowth,  and  in  the  center  are  three  large  marshes.  It  is,  how- 
ever— to  those  who  are  used  to  it — fair  riding  country  and  nothing 
like  so  rough  as  that  over  which  one  has  to  travel  with  the  Royal 
Calpe  Hounds  in  the  south  of  Spain  or  when  hunting  in  Asia  Minor 
or  around  Constantinople. 

The  meet  is  an  extremely  picturesque  affair,  a  variety  of  costumes 
being  seen,  ranging  from  the  conventional  riding  clothes  of  the 
"spears"  to  the  gaudy  uniforms  of  the  French  and  Spanish  native 
soldiers  who  act  as  grooms  to  the  officers.  The  beaters,  of  whom 
about  a  hundred  are  employed,  are  all  Moors.  On  moving  off  to 
the  first  beat,  the  beaters  form  a  long  line  about  five  hundred  yards 
wide  and  beat  a  section  of  country  towards  the  spears  who  are 
posted  in  groups  of  three  to  five  at  various  points.  It  is  most  neces- 
sary for  the  spears,  especially  those  mounted  on  gray  or  white  horses, 
to  take  cover  behind  bushes,  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen.  It  is  also 
imperative  to  keep  silence  and  to  refrain  from  smoking  as  the  pig's 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  very  acute.  The  bush  behind  which 
the  spear  takes  cover  should  be  high  enough  to  hide  the  horse,  but 
not  so  high  that  the  rider  cannot  see  over  it. 

In  the  first  beat  of  this  particular  day,  a  long  and  wide  stretch 
of  country  was  brought  forward  to  a  large  marsh,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  the  spears  were  stationed.  Several  pigs  were  seen  during 
the  beat,  but  none  came  forward  across  the  marsh  to  the  spears, 
probably  on  account  of  the  latter  being  to  windward. 

Each  group  of  spears  has  a  leader  who  decides — on  a  pig  breaking 
cover — the  moment  the  spears  may  begin  to  ride.  No  spear  is  allowed 
to  ride  until  his  leader  gives  permission,  but  once  the  order  has  been 
given,  it  is  every  man  for  himself  and  all  ride  "hell  for  leather"  either 
for  the  pig  or  to  cut  him  off  from  any  thick  cover. 

The  second  beat  was  through  a  thinly  planted  cork  wood  and  most 
of  the  spears  were  sent  on  to  the  end  of  it,  but  Mr.  Harrison,  War- 
burton-Lee, and  myself  were  left  behind  to  come  up  with  the  beaters, 
the  two  former  on  the  outside  of  the  wood  while  I  rode  just  behind 
the  line  through  the  cover.  This  position  was  most  interesting  and 
exciting  as  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  see  the  pig  "put  afoot." 

One  pig  was  seen  just  ahead  of  me  and  broke  back  to  my  left.  I 
saw  it  was  a  sow,  but  the  temptation  to  ride  her  was  too  great,  so 
with  my  lance  reversed  I  went  at  her  through  the  wood  and  was 
joined  at  once  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Warburton-Lee.  The  ride,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long  for  we  soon  lost  sight  of  her.  However  it  was 
a  great  thrill  for  Warburton-Lee  and  myself,  who  had  never  ridden 
after  pig  before.  Excitement  ran  high! 

The  third  beat  was  through  another  cork  wood  and,  again,  we  three 
were  left  behind  in  a  wide  gap  of  about  200  yards  between  the  two 
woods,  to  get  any  pig  that  broke  back  through  the  beaters.  After  about 
twenty  minutes'  wait,  I  saw  a  pig  break  cover  right  in  front  of  me 
and  come  at  a  gallop  straight  for  me.  Now,  if  I  had  known  anything 
about  pigsticking,  I  should  have  ridden  straight  for  him  at  once  and 
met  him  nearly  head  on.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  I  waited;  for 
one  thing,  because  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  sow  or  a  boar, 
and  secondly,  because  I  did  not  want  it  to  turn  back  into  the  cover 
from  which  it  had  broken.  The  next  spear  on  my  left  now  saw  it 
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and  with  a  "Tally-ho!"  rode  at  him,  at  which  the  pig  turned  from 
me  and  went  off  to  the  right.  I  now  saw  plainly  that  he  was  a  boar 
and  started  off — again  showing  my  ignorance — straight  for  him  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  cut  him  off  as  I  should  have  dope.  I  now 
had  a  good  demonstration  of  a  boar's  speed,  for,  although  I  only 
weigh  nine  stone  and  had  the  fastest  pony  out  that  day,  I  could 
not  make  a  yard  on  him  and  he  was  soon  across  the  two  hundred 
yards  gap  and  had  entered  the  thick  wood.  In  my  eagerness  I  rode 
into  the  wood  after  him,  until,  in  self  defense,  I  unthinkingly  raised 
my  right  hand  (forgetting  my  lance)  to  guard  my  face  from  some 
branches,  and  I  was  soon  brought  up  "all-standing"  and  nearly  swept 
off  my  horse  with  my  forearm  and  lance  across  my  throat  and  the 
lance  across  two  trees.  Riding  through  a  thickish  wood  at  a  fairly 
fast  canter,  carrying  an  eight-foot  lance,  is  no  child's  play  unless 
one  is  an  expert,  trained  from  early  years. 

Feeling  very  ashamed  and  crestfallen  at  not  having  got  the  boar, 
I  rejoined  the  other  spears,  but  was  much  relieved  when  the  Master 
(who  has  been  pigsticking  all  his  life)  said  that  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  spear  a  good  boar  in  such  a  short  ride,  and  that  nobody 
had  yet  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  that  particular  position. 

After  an  hour's  interval  for  luncheon,  we  moved  off  to  the  last 
beat  of  the  day.  This  was  a  tract  of  country  known  as  the  "rat 
hole,"  and  we  knew  that  we  had  put  at  least  one  boar  into  it  from 
the  previous  beat.  This  time  I  was  one  of  a  group  of  three  spears 
sent  on  ahead.  My  companions  were  Colonel  Ellis  and  Warburton- 
Lee.  The  country  behind  us  contained  no  trees  and  was  merely  cov- 
ered with  the  ordinary  palmetto  bushes  and  scrub,  so  that  if  a  pig 
did  break,  we  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  a  good  run.  After  only  a 
short  wait  of  about  twenty  minutes  a  pig  was  seen  to  break  cover 
about  three  hundred  yards  to  our  right  front  and  after  a  few  sec- 
onds Colonel  Ellis  gave  us  the  word  and  off  we  went.  These  few 
seconds  are  most  thrilling,  for  the  horse  is  certain  to  have  seen  the 
,pig,  and  if  he  knows  the  game  (as  "Pat"  did)  he  quivers  all  over 
with  excitement  and  is  longing  to  be  off.  Luckily  my  horse  was  much 
the  fastest  of  the  three,  so  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  lead,  which  I 
maintained  until  the  end.  On  getting  closer  to  the  pig,  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  sow,  so  I  gave  the  appropriate  signal  of  raising  my  lance 
vertically  and  then  rode  for  her  with  the  butt  end.  Although  she 
was  only  a  sow,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  overhauling  her  and 
when  at  last  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,  I  found  that  my  troubles  had 
only  just  begun  for,  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  get  my  pony  into 
exactly  the  right  position  to  override  her  with  my  spear.  So  on  we 
went  over  and  through  and  round  the  palmetto  bushes,  jinking  this 
way  and  that  until  I  was  feeling  nearly  done.  Luckily  the  sow  was 
getting  pumped  too  and  after  a  few  minutes  I  "speared"  her  (with 
the  butt)  just  behind  the  left  shoulder.  I  succeeded  in  "spearing" 
her  once  more  before  I  finally  drove  her  into  a  large  bush  where 
she  took  refuge,  a  tired,  wounded  animal. 

We  now  all  rode  back  at  a  canter  to  take  up  our  old  positions 
so  that  the  beat  should  be  finished,  and  here  disaster  overtook  me,  for 
my  horse  "Pat,"  who  was  a  most  courageous  animal,  and  would  go 
through  anything,  "took"  a  big  palmetto  bush  in  his  stride,  landed 


in  a  hole,  and  we  both  came  down  a  regular  crumpler  on  our  respec- 
tive noses.  Luckily  the  hard  brim  of  my  bowler  (which  broke  off) 
took  most  of  the  impact,  and  there  were  no  injuries  beyond  a  bruised 
and  scratched  face. 

The  remainder  of  the  beat  produced  nothing,  for  it  was  so  thick 
that  the  beaters  could  not  get  the  boar  forward.  Thus  came  to  an 
end  the  most  enjoyable  day's  sport  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  I  can- 
tered back  over  the  three  miles  of  this  most  splendid  sporting  riding 
country  which  separated  us  from  our  motor  cars,  I  gave  pride  of 
place  against  all  others  to  this  wonderful  sport.  To  use  an  American- 
ism, it  has  Foxhunting  "beat  to  a  frazzle." 

To  kill  a  boar  in  Morocco  one  has  to  ride,  and  ride  damned  hard 
not  over  good  open  grass  lands,  as  one  knows  them  in  the  English 
hunting  field,  but  over  a  country  which  is  a  mass  of  obstacles,  over, 
through,  or  round  which  one  has  to  jink  or  "bend"  one's  pony,  which 
necessitates  a  very  tight  seat. 

A  boar  when  put  "afoot"  will  hold  a  good  pony,  as  I  have  already 
said,  for  about  400  yards  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  difficult  it  is 
to  spear  him  for  he  will  twist  and  turn  with  amazing  dexterity  for 
about  another  400  yards,  when  he  will  generally  get  a  bit  pumped. 
He  will  then  turn  and  charge  you,  going  straight  for  the  horse's 
chest  or  belly.  This  is  more  than  a  little  disconcerting  to  a  novice, 
for  if  you  miss  him  with  your  spear,  he  is  certain  to  rip  up  your 
pony  pretty  badly. 

It  is  difficult  also  for  a  novice  to  tell  on  first  seeing  a  pig  whether  it 
is  a  sow  or  a  boar.  I  think  possibly  the  most  obvious  difference,  apart 
from  size,  is  that  the  sow  has  a  more  or  less  flat  back,  whereas  the 
boar  has  high  prominent  withers  covered  with  long  hair,  and  his  back 
slopes  somewhat  down  to  his  tail. 

The  moorish  beaters  and  their  methods  deserve  a  short  descrip- 
tion, for  they  certainly  have  a  pretty  strenuous  job,  and  have  to 
force  their  way  through  some  extremely  thick  and  unpleasant  cover. 
Added  to  this  there  is  a  sporting  chance  of^a  savage  boar  going  for 
them,  in  which  case  they  are  utterly  defenceless.  They  carry  sticks, 
rattles  and  horns,  and  are  accompanied  by  dogs  of  every  description 
and  kind.  Some  of  the  beaters  carry  old  guns  and  the  curious  old- 
fashioned  Moorish  rifle,  all  of  which  are  loaded  with  blank.  They  all 
cry  out  to  each  other  incessantly  and  appear  to  carry  out  a  long 
conversation  with  each  other  at  the  top  of  their  voices  throughout 
the  beat.  The  pandemonium  that  breaks  out  when  a  pig  is  located 
and  put  afoot  is  indescribable.  Everyone  screams  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  off  goes  the  rattles  and  the  horns,  and  guns  are  fired  into 
the  boar's  face  to  try  and  force  him  forward.  Despite  all  their 
efforts,  however,  the  pig  will  frequently  break  back  or  refuse  to  be 
dislodged  from  his  place  of  refuge. 

Just  one  word  about  the  lance.  On  attempting  to  spear  a  pig,  no 
thrust  is  made,  but  the  lance  should  be  ridden  into  the  pig,  and  it 
should  be  carried  along  the  outside  of  the  forearm  with  the  back  of 
the  hand  turned  into  your  thigh.  If  you  spear  a  pig  with  the  lance 
inside  your  forearm  and  under  your  armpit,  you  will  probably  be 
jerked  out  of  the  saddle,  which  would  be  a  precarious  position  to  be 
in  with  a  wounded  and  savage  boar  nearby. 


Keystone 


Riding  a  boar  througk  the  long  grass.  The  illustration  at  the  top  of  the 
preceding  page  hy  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Puhlic  Library  Collection 
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Throughout  the  world — in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Gre;| 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — a  small  but  determine 
body  of  men  are  fighting  a  grim  fight  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisH 
ermen  of  1966.  They  are  the  men  who  are  striving  mightily  to  learl 
the  secret  lives  of  the  fish  of  our  home  waters,  striving  to  protect  th| 
few  that  remain  in  the  more  populated  districts,  and  endeavouring  t; 
increase  their  numbers  so  that  the  sportsmen-businessmen  may  nr' 
be  robbed  of  their  favorite  form  of  relaxation. 

Not  only  have  the  Conservation  Bodies  and  the  piscatorial  researc 
workers  to  contend  with  the  evils  of  existing  conditions,  the  foulinj 
of  rivers  by  pollution,  over  fishing,  and  an  increasing  army  of  fisher; 
men,  but  also  with  the  lethargy  of  many  of  the  fishermen  themselves! 
Some  of  these  are  forgetful  of  the  grand  bobber-days  of  youth  am 
greater  age,  of  healthy  fun,  amusement,  and  education  which  is  ti 
be  derived  from  days  by  the  pure  water. 

But  this  is  not  a  sermon  on  the  evils  of  the  times,  but  a  brief  surve 
of  how  the  work  is  being  attempted  at  home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  no 
where  in  the  world  is  this  work  of  protection  and  reconstruction  bette 
organized  or  organized  on  such  a  large  scale  as  it  is  in  the  Unitet 
States.  The  writer,  who  is  interested  in  the  problem  as  one  of  inter 
national  importance,  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  manner  with  whicl 
the  matter  is  being  dealt. 

In  many  states  fish  hatcheries  are  being  developed,  enlarged  am 
increased  until  their  output  is  really  enormous,  yet  still  not  largi 
enough.  Not  only  are  the  Pacific  salmon  being  exploited  for  the  benefi 
of  sportsmen#  and  commercial  interests  alike,  but  other  fish  as  well 
Brook  trout,  brown  trout,  and  rainbows  are  being  hatched  by  th- 
millions  and  are  often  reared  to  a  takeable  size  before  being  release* 
in  the  rivers  for  the  benefit  of  the  sportsmen  in  the  more  thickly  popu 
lated  areas.  But  that  is  not  all.  Bass  which  are  reckoned  among  thi 
premier  sporting  fish,  are  being  handled  in  the  hatcheries  and  experi 
ments  are  being  conducted  with  muskallunge,  pike,  etc.  But  the  find 
ing  of  suitable  waters  for  the  first  named,  and  the  feeding  of  all  thes- 
river  tigers  is  presenting  a  problem  to  the  workers.  They  are  eas\ 
enough  to  rear  to  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  after  that  their  fooi 
demands  are  something  colossal  if  they  are  to  grow  to  interestin; 
weights.  That  is  where  the  snag  lies  and  so  comes  the  problem  o 
the  food-fish  for  the  hungry  hordes. 

Realizing  that  with  more  intensive  fishing  the  demand  for  the  pan- 
fish  will  arise,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  smaller  pan-fish  forrr 
part  of  an  excellent  menu  for  the  larger  fish,  in  Michigan  they  an 
planting  annually  over  8,000,000  bluegills  alone!  That  pan-fishini 
can  meet  a  popular  demand,  and  can  become  a  high  form  of  fishing 
art  is  evidenced  by  the  huge  angling  clubs  in  the  densely  populate! 
industrial  districts  of  Great  Britain.  With  reed  wands  of  twelve  ti 
sixteen  feet  weighing  but  a  few  ounces,  bobbers  consisting  of  delicat 
quills,  and  fine  leaders  of  7x  gut  armed  with  No.  16  hooks,  thousand 
of  these  craftsmen  go  by  special  trains,  motor  coaches,  and  privat 
automobiles  to  the  waterside  every  week  end  during  the  season. 

In  order  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  colossal  task  whicl 
these  biological  surveys  have  to  face,  it  must  {Continued  on  page  91 
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UN  our  article  which  appeared  lust  month,  we  were  so  taken  up 
with  Louis  \i\"s  (usnii'ii  iui  building.  wiUi  his  organization  ol  the 

chase,  with  his  iciiiaikablc  hotscs  .mil  with  the  varied  life  and  splen- 
dui  ol  the  loretourts  it  Verities  that  we  never  even  reached  the 
great  staircase  that  led  up  to  the  magnificent  salons  that  were  the 
pitting  foi  the  court  lite  indoors,  never  even  glanced,  if  only  from 
out  a  single  window  (and  there  were  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
openings  upon  the  garden  side)  at  the  magnificent  setting  that  Le 
Notre  had  created  lor  the  meat  chateau.  \nd  the  reason  that  this 
sremingU  inexcusable  leisiireliness,  this  not  getting  over  the  ground, 
did  Dot  trouble  us  overmuch  was  that  we  knew  that  we  were  going 
to  take  up  the  Genu. in  and  Austrian  estates  this  month  that  in- 
terpreted in  a  very  similar  way  very  much  the  same  conception 
of  life,  the  same  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

From  Herrenhausen,  the  ureal  estate  which  Herzog  Ernst  Johann 
Friederich  estahlished  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Han 
over  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Schoenbrunn, 
the  summer  palace  of  the  Hahshurgs  near  Vienna,  which  is  the  last 
great  eighteenth  century  examples  of  the  classic  manner,  there  was 
the  same  fundamental  laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  embellishment  that  Le  Notre  with  the  very  active  co- 
operation of  Louis  \|\"  had  carried  to  such  perfection  at  Versailles. 

During  this  whole  period  there  was  a  very  passion  for  broad, 
horizontal  effects,  due  undoubtedly  to  a  reaction  from  the  many 
centuries  in  which  the  lords  of  the  land  had  to  perch  their  houses 
on  hilltops  or  confine  them  within  moats.  There  was  a  very  passion 
for  wide  expanses  of  uninterrupted  space  and  for  the  ingenious 
handling  of  jierspectives  so  that  the  domain  might  seem  to  reach  into 
the  distance  as  far  as  ever  it  was  possible. 

Some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  time  we  are  almost  taking  for 
granted  at  present  but  they  were  none  the  less  significant.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  first  and  main  object  of  a  design  was  to  have 
the  grounds  set  off  the  house  to  best  advantage  and  to  conceive  the 
house  and  grounds  as  one,  with  every  part  of  the  estate  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  the  gardens  were  no  longer  acces- 
sories as  they  had  been  under  the  cramped  conditions  of  walled  de- 
fense but  a  harmonious  architectural  frame  for  the  house.  And  all 
their  various  parts  and  all  their  features,  no  matter  how  multitudinous 
thev  might  be.  were 


s'eps  which  they  knew  how  to  descend  so  maje  .tically  with  their  high 
heels  and  tall  canes.  Then-  were  the  parterres  A  compartments  with 
turf  and  the  parterres  rii  broderir,  laid  out  in  intricate  arabesques 
like  magic  carpets  and  that  were  planted,  after  the  Dutch  enthusiasm 
for  horticulture  spread  across  the  empire,  with  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
auriculas,  slocks  and  clove  pinks  for  fragrance  as  well  as  for  color. 
There  were  sunny  broad  avenues  and  narrow  shady  paths  between 
the  trees.  There  was  sculpture  in  abundance  and  much  fine  balustrad- 
ing,  a  lavish  use  of  water  in  fountains  and  pools,  in  intricate  water 
pieces  and  in  jets  forced  high  in  air.  There  were  temples  and 
pavilions,  stone-  and  marble  colonnades  and  treillages  in  the  most 
exquisite  designs.  There  were  bosquets  that  were  used  for  collations, 
for  dancing  and  music,  for  masquerades  which  were  highly  popular 
and  for  the  ballets  in  which  the  courtiers  and  ladies  and  even  the 
sovereigns  took  part  and  for  which  they  had  to  rehearse  strenuously 
for  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  And  I  must  not  forget  the  popu- 
larity of  orangeries  and  how  the  gifts  and  purchases  of  orange  trees 
were  matters  of  great  moment.  There  was  also  much  vying  in  col- 
lecting lemon  trees,  pomegranates,  laurels,  myrtles,  and  Spanish 
jasmines,  and,  by  and  by,  as  at  Schoenbrunn,  there  were  even  ex- 
peditions to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  for  the  collecting 
of  rare  plants,  which  had  to  be  repeated  upon  one  occasion  at  Schoen- 
brunn when  the  whole  collection  was  lost  because  of  a  tragic  mis- 
management of  hothouse  temperatures. 

At  Versailles,  there  was  a  lagoon  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  about  which 
social  life  used  to  center,  especially  on  warm  summer  evenings. 
There  used  to  be  fireworks  over  it  as  the  grand  finale  for  many  a 
marvelous  fete.  And  I  always  remember  with  especial  pleasure  a 
description  I  read  of  the  vivacious  young  Duchess  of  Bourgogne 
spending  a  whole  night  on  the  canal  with  her  ladies.  It  was  so  lovely 
that  even  Louis  XIV,  then  an  old  man,  thought  he  would  accompany 
her  in  the  richly  decked  gondola,  but  his  doctor  feared  that  there 
might  possibly  be  a  bit  of  dampness  on  the  clear  moonlit  water  so 
he  had  to  remain  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Trianon  and  listen 
to  the  music  as  it  was  wafted  over  the  water. 

This  canal  and  the  water  and  waterworks  required  for  the  various 
fountains  and  pools  at  Versailles  nearly  beggared  France,  but  that 
did  not  keep  all  the  rulers  of  Germany,  of  whom  there  were  three 
hundred  sovereigns  and  fourteen  hundred  independent  noblemen, 
from  going  in  for  all  sorts  of  grandiose  schemes.  Even  at  Herren- 
hausen, there  was  a  broad  moat  on  three  sides  of  the  grounds  elabo- 
rately edged  with  triple 


skillfully  subordinated 
to  the  scheme  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  they 
grew  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  design  and 
in  answer  to  the  social 
needs  of  their  owners. 

And  how  many 
charming  features 
there  were!  There 
were  the  broad  ter- 
races which  overlooked 
the  gardens,  where  the 
courtiers  and  the  ladies 
used  to  assemble  on 
command  for  the 
promenades.  And  by 
the  way,  these  prom- 
enades might  be  taken 
on  foot,  on  horse-back, 
in  carriages  or  sedan 
chairs,  even  in  wheel- 
chairs, which  is  nice  to 
know  if  you  have  ever 
walked  over  any  of 
these  great  estates. 
There  were  the  wide 
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rows  of  limes.  As  for 
the  Palace  of  Nym- 
phenburg  (stronghold 
of  nymphs),  three 
miles  from  Munich,  a 
Dutch  garden  archi- 
tect, who  was  engaged 
in  1701,  laid  out  long 
canals  on  both  sides  of 
the  palace  and  around 
the  gardens,  while  a 
long  lime-bordered 
canal  led  from  Mun- 
ich to  a  fine  water- 
piece  in  its  immense 
semi-circular  forecourt 
and  made  a  perfectly 
magnificent  approach. 
The  several  other  court 
gardens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Munich 
were  all  connected  with 
one  another  by  a  net- 
work of  canals.  Be- 
sides this,  two  of  them. 
Schleissheim  and  Lus- 
theim,  that  were  a  mile 
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apart,  had  the  whole  of  the  space  between  them  laid  out  in  elaborate 
parterres  and  bosquets.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  end 
to  the  vast  parterres,  long  straight  water  courses  and  immense  bos- 
quets of  these  German  court  gardens.  In  Carlsruhe,  for  instance,  the 
Margrave  of  Baden  conceived  the  stupendous  idea  of  combining  his 
palace  and  gardens  in  a  huge  circular  plan  that  included  the  whole 
of  the  town  with  thirty-two  radiating  avenues.  And  many  palaces 
and  their  grounds  were  laid  out  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  which  their 
owners  and  more  often  their  successors  could  hardly  hope  to  keep 
up.  Even  at  Herrenhausen,  the  successor  of  Herzog  Ernst  Johann 
Friederich,  the  first  Kurfuerst,  Ernst  August,  was  aghast  at  the  ex- 
pense of  upkeep  although  he  eventually  doubled  its  size  and  put  it 
into  the  condition  in  which  we  still  find  it. 

It  was  the  wife  of  Ernst  Johann  Friederich,  the  Herzogin  Sophie 
who  carried  on  such  a  lively  correspondence  with  her  niece,  Liese- 
lotte,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  about  gardens.  Not  that  she  showed  the 
slightest  interest  in  nature,  as  we  would  understand  the  term  or 
for  any  sort  of  merely  natural  scenery.  In  her  memoirs  of  a  journey 
to  Italy,  for  instance,  you  will  learn  that  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  was 
simply  frightful  and  alarming,  and  when  it  came  to  her  journey  in 
her  carriage  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  she  remarks  that  she  did  not  find 
it  tedious  because  she  played  cards  all  the  way!  As  Anna  Robeson 
Burr  gives  us  to  understand,  in  her  superb  critical  and  comparative 
study  of  autobiographies  of  various  countries  and  times,  these  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  socialites  usually  journeyed  like  Greek 
gods  in  clouds  of  their  own.  Perhaps,  because  of  this  very  constitu- 
tional limitation,  they  had  such  a  passion  for  the  magnificent  archi- 
tectural settings  that  so  suitably  interpreted  their  ceremonious  and 
elaborately  scheduled  lives. 

At  Herrenhausen,  there  were  pavilions  in  the  form  of  small  Roman 
temples.  There  were  large  sandstone  statues  of  ancient  heroes  and 
the  usual  handsome  stone  vases.  And  what  is  very  significant  of  the 
times,  there  was  a  garden  theatre  with  coulisses  of  high  hornbeam 
hedges  and  opposite  it  an  amphitheatre  with  seats  for  spectators  on  a 
series  of  seven  terraces. 

Louis  XIV  had  had  Moliere  and  Racine  and  Lully,  that  early 
genius  of  opera,  but  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of 
theatrical  production  and  this  theatricality  was  not  limited  to  the 
stage  but  was  used  for  creating  superb  settings  for  pageants  and 
fetes  of  all  kinds.  It  also  greatly  heightened  the  imaginative  pos- 
sibilities of  architecture  and  revealed  certain  human  awarenesses  that 
had  never  found  expression  in  actual  materials  before. 

In  coming  to  Schoenbrunn,  instead  of  the  bosquets  so  usual  at 
Versailles,  there  are  the  grandest  walls  of  clipped  hedges,  some  of 
which  are  now  thirty  feet  high.  They  were  planted  originally  for 
protection  because  Vienna  is  very  hot  and  windy  during  July  and 
August,  but  both  the  soil  and  climate  were  perfectly  suited  to  them 
and  gave  them  the  widest  scope.  G.  A.  Jellicoe  in  his  splendid  study 
of  Baroque  Gardens  in  Austria,  which  was  made  possible  through 
the  Bernard  Webb  Studentship  at  the  British  School  at  Rome  and 
published  in  London  in  1931,  says  hornbeam,  chestnut,  maple,  beech, 
lime,  and  sycamore,  as  well  as  the  smaller  scale  yew  and  box,  all 
have  produced  the  grandest  clipped  hedges  and  avenues.  The  clip- 
ping which  was  sometimes  from  the  ground  up  and  sometimes  in 
mid-air  on  a  tall  trunk,  was  done  in  what  we  would  consider  at  pres- 
ent a  superb  modernistic  manner.  With  these  hedges  juniper  and 
acacias  were  used  for  variety,  while  the  most  prominent  evergreen 
forest  trees  were  larches,  firs,  and  Siberian  pines  and  the  deciduous 
trees  were  oaks,  ash,  beech,  and  elms  in  greatest  profusion. 


Through  the  hedges  avenues  were  cut  that  disappear  diagonally. 
And  within  the  blocks  of  hedges,  as  in  the  bosquets  at  Versailles, 
there  were  a  host  of  special  and  very  intriguing  features,  such  as 
an  aviary  and  a  menagerie  and  special  places  for  collations,  magic 
spots  when  lit  of  an  evening  with  candles  in  silver  candelabras.  And 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  used  to  work  at  her  state  papers  of  a 
morning  in  the  Kammergarten  which  was  divided  from  the  main 
cross  walk  by  a  simple  treillage  and  simply  guarded  by  a  single 
sentinel  who  saw  to  it  that  no  interlopers  disturbed  her. 

The  Habsburgs  had  come  hunting  in  the  country  about  Schoen- 
brunn from  earliest  times,  but  Maximilian  II  was  probably  the  first 
to  have  a  hunting  box  at  Schoenbrunn,  which  was  given  its  name 
of  Beautiful  Spring  by  his  son  Matthias.  Even  at  that  time  there 
were  long  avenues  cut  through  the  forest  and  a  bright  array  of 
hunters  that  used  to  cross  and  recross  the  vistas  while  the  sound  of 
the  horn  echoed  from  end  to  end.  After  the  destruction  of  the  hunt- 
ing box  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I  had  Fisher 
von  Erlach  prepare  plans  for  the  palace  and  the  building  was  event- 
ually continued  in  all  its  former  elegance  in  1744  by  Maria  Theresa 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Italian  Pacassi. 

The  Austrians  have  always  had  a  glorious  abundance  of  joie-de- 
vivre.  They  have  always  had  a  love  of  the  country  and  a  passion  for 
sports  and  pleasures  of  all  sorts.  Life  on  a  country  estate  among  the 
nobles  in  Austria,  even  up  to  the  World  War,  did  not  mean  the 
prosaic  management  of  the  estate,  which  was  blissfully  left  to  agents, 
but  a  romantic  and  often  reckless  succession  of  balls  and  parties, 
theatricals,  promenades  and  collations;  riding,  shooting  and  hunting 
expeditions,  and  all  sorts  of  fascinating  excursions  up  into  the  moun- 
tains and  through  the  forests.  In  the  winter  there  would  be  sleighing 
parties  and  skiing.  There  were  splendid  fetes  on  the  ice,  where  hun- 
dreds of  lamps  and  flaming  torches  would  convert  some  picturesque 
corner  of  a  forest  into  a  veritable  fairyland,  with  skaters  in  rich 
and  varied  costumes  and  splendid  furs,  who  would  trace  the  most 
intricate  mazes  with  the  same  grace  and  aba"hdon  that  marked  their 
dancing.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  amusement,  to 
the  exhilaration.  And  anyone  up  to  the  time  even  of  the  World  War, 
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who  had  ever  spent  a  social  season  in  Vienna  found  the  life  there  so 
full  of  culture  and  gayety,  so  altogether  enchanting,  that  he  fully 
agreed  with  the  old  ballad:  'S  gibt  nur  a  Kaiserstadt,  'S  gibt  nur  a 
Wien.  There  is  only  one  imperial  city.  There  is  only  one  Vienna. 

And  yet  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  Austria  finally  got  rid  of  her  constant  menace,  the  Turks,  who 
had  twice  gotten  as  far  as  attacking  Vienna.  And  given  this  breath- 
ing space,  she  seemed  to  be  equal  to  every  opportunity  and  soon 
came  into  the  forefront  of  European  politics  with  Vienna  the  center 
of  interest  and  her  society  the  most  dazzlingly  brilliant  and  com- 
pletely cosmopolitan  on  the  entire  continent. 

Building  took  place  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  within  the  old  walled 
city  that  there  were  houses  on  every  side,  as  a  German  tourist  of 
the  time  puts  it,  "as  lofty  as  towers,  for  the  space  which  the  earth 
denies  is  borrowed  from  the  sky."  In  fact,  the  conditions  were  such 
that,  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote,  you  could  not  ob- 
serve the  fine  fronts  of  the  palaces  because  of  the  closeness  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets.  They  were  so  crowded  that  the  apartments 
of  the  greatest  ladies  might  be  divided  but  by  a  partition  from  that 
of  a  tailor,  which  the  tailor  did  not  appreciate  any  more  than  the 
ladies.  Under  these  conditions  of  over-crowdedness  and  wealth,  as 
you  can  imagine,  it  was  not  long  before  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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l,i  ni  is    16tli  .Marquise 
Finished  in  Antiqued 
White  Paint. 


?ROM  tlie  Frencli  Eighteenth  Century  lias  come  ageless  beauty  in  furniture.  Pieces  comparable 
every  detail  to  those  fashioned  by  tlie  ebenistes  of  old  are  now  createol  by  Jacques  Bodart 
n  tlie  technique  of  tlie  times. 

^omlort  and  durability  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  ancient  masters  today  give  added  value 
their  original  handicraft.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sacrifice  utility  to  classic  beauty.  Both 
e  inseparable  in  Jacques  Bodart  reproductions. 

et  US  show  you  some  of  the  new  pieces  just  added  to  our  showroom  exhibit.   Only  then  can 
ou  realize  how  far  into  the  future  will  go  these  styles  which  came  down  through  the  ages. 

^  (mCCjAied  Q^sOCLarkSlO.      Three  Eighty-Five  Madison  Avenue,  New  YorJc 

— '  .  .  In  Los  Angeles,  Johnstone  &  Herlihy,  816  South  Figueroa  iSt. — In  Paris,  11  Rue  Payenne 


The  world  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Empress.  Great  cities  will  open 
their  gates  in  a  royal  welcome  for  those  who  come  as  her  guests. 
Special  motors  and  private  trains  will  smooth  your  way  to  the  wonders 
that  lie  far  from  the  sea.  Great  hotels  will  stand  ready  to  receive  you. 


The  great  white  Empreea 

A  royal  hostess  entertains  next  Winter!  And  grand  adventure  awaits  guests  of  the 
Empress  of  Britain  as  she  speeds  them  over  her  world-wide  realm.  No  other  ship  can 
offer  greater  luxuries  than  her  broad  decks,  her  tennis  and  squash  courts,  her  swimming 
pools,  gymnasiums,  and  beauty  parlor.  And  you'll  live  in  your  own  de  luxe  apartment. 


fields  of  Bali 


Gracious  living,  afloat 

No  other  travel  thrill  on  earth  compares  with  this  royal  cruise!  Fares  start  at  $2300 
(apartments  with  bath  from  $3990),  including  standard  shore  programme.  Secure  itiner- 
aries, fare  schedules  from  YOUR  OWN  AGENT  or  Canadian  Pacific:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Montreal,  3 5  other  cities  in  the  U.  S. and  Canada. 


There'll  be  a  living  pageant  of  exotic  isles  and  golden  ports,  of  ex- 
cursions and  romantic  thrills.  This  is  the  supreme  adventure  in  travel. 
For  behind  its  planned  perfection  is  the  prestige  of  the  largest  world 
cruise  ship  and  the  experience  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  system. 


EmpitsswBritatn 
WORLD  CRUISE 

FROM  NEW  YORK  JANUARY  9  -125  DAYS 
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TWICE   THE   SIZE   OF   ANY   OTHER  WORLD   CRUISE  SHIP 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


September,  1936 
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This  new  pattern  —  in  Bone  China —  is 
truly  traditionally  Wedgwood  in  character 
and  trie  delicate  tracery  of  a  Greek  Arabesque 
decoration,  on  a  ground  of  green  enamel, 
gives  the  effect  of  superb  richness.  Because  of 
its  classic  motif  it  is  charmingly  suited  to 
adorn  a  table  for  formal  entertaining.  It  is  a 
brilliantly  beautiful  pattern  and  may  be 
purchased  from  open  stock  in  leading  shops. 

Upon  request  tee  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you   a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet 

OF  AMERICA. 

on  Chin*    1(52  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

P  Q  Northwest  corner  of  21st  Street  Mark  on 

Bs  mj  Jasper,  Basalt, 

WHOLESALE  ONLY  Queensware, Etc. 

wed'gwooo  Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England  WEDGWOOD 
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(Continued  from  page  61) 
more  than  two-score  pups  of  vari- 
ous ages.  Tapster  has  sired  most 
of  the  young  stock  at  Harmony 
Hollow,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
hounds  belonging  to  Xewbold  Ely 
and  others.  He  is  an  ideal  example 
of  the  English  type,  with  great 
tongue  and  unusual  hunting  abil- 
ity. By  more  than  one  fight  he  has 
impressed  upon  the  other  dogs  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  is  leader.  Xew 
blood,  imported  from  England,  is 
occasionally  introduced,  and  the 
whole  pack  kept  up  to  an  unusu- 
ally high  standard. 

The  English  custom  of  stopping 
earths  and  employing  terriers  to 
dig  out  foxes  who  have  gone  to 
earth  is  not  ordinarily  followed  in 
America;  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt 
being  in  the  chase  rather  than  in 
the  kill.  One  fox  was  hunted  ten 
times  last  season  at  Harmony  Hol- 
low, seeming  to  enjoy  the  experi- 
ence as  much  as  the  riders.  More 
than  once,  after  tangling  up  his 
trail,  he  could  be  seen  sitting  with 
tongue  out,  watching  the  eager 
hounds — no  doubt  gleefully — try- 
ing to  unravel  the  puzzle. 

Xew  Jersey  is  becoming  better 
recognized  each  year  by  sportsmen 
and  breeders  as  ideal  country  for 
hunting  and  for  raising  horses.  The 
Essex  Pack,  at  Far  Hills,  is  well 
known;  the  Monmouth  County 
pack  of  harriers  justly  famous. 
The  renowned  Cavalcade  was  a 
Xew  Jersey  horse;  one  of  a  large 
number  of  fine  animals  raised 
yearly  in  the  state.  A  recent  addi- 
tion to  these  is  Hunterdon,  a  prom- 
ising young  animal,  the  first  raised 
by  Mr.  Roebling  on  his  estate. 
Hunterdon  won  this  year  at  Bel- 
mont and  at  Saratoga,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  heard  from  again.  On 
Mr.  Maddock's  place  are  three 
large  work  mares  which  have  been 
bred  to  a  pedigreed  Belgian  stal- 
lion in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  for  Mr.  Maddock,  like 
other  men  who  have  chosen  the 
country  as  their  home,  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  breeding  of 
draft  horses  of  a  high  order.  With 
farm  horses  on  the  increase  all 
over  the  country,  such  breeding 
has  a  great  deal  of  importance. 

Throughout  the  valley  are  scat- 
tered patches  of  woodland:  stal- 
wart oak,  ash,  beech,  hickory,  and 
walnut;  and  everywhere  the  native 
red  cedars  point  dark  fingers  to 
the  sky.  Large  numbers  of  pheas- 
ants have  been  released  under  a 
semi-wild  breeders  license,  and  the 
stream  which  meanders  through 
has  been  stocked  with  brown  and 
brook  trout. 

Three  herds  of  blooded  cattle 
roam  the  lush  meadows:  the  Jer- 
seys of  Colonel  Rose  and  the 
Guernseys  of  Messrs.  Maddock 
and  Roebling.  Other  pastures  con- 
tain hunters  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Germany,  as  well  as 
those  raised  in  America.  There  are 
also  racing  mares,  in  foal,  and  the 
sedate  work  horses.  The  polo  field 
is  used  more  for  practise  than  for 
games,  for  Colonel  Rose  and  his 
son,  a  student  at  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  usually  play  at  the  112th 


Field  Artillery  Armory  at  Law- 
renceville, and  Mr.  Roebling's 
Harmony  Hollow  team  is  stabled 
at  Rumson,  Xew  Jersey.  "Bud"' 
Rose  has  all  the  makings  of  an  ex- 
cellent player;  being  fast,  steady, 
and  accurate. 

Tennis  courts  and  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  provide  sport  for  sum- 
mer afternoons;  great  fireplaces 
cheer  cold  winter  evenings.  With 
every  device  to  make  life  more 
pleasant,  an  air  of  simplicity  and 
whole-hearted  hospitality  is  the 
keynote  of  Harmony  Hollow. 

The  three  homes  blend  well 
with  the  surrounding  landscape. 
That  of  Colonel  Rose  is  of  old 
brick,  painted  white  with  square, 
lofty  columns  supporting  a  high 
porch  roof  in  the  Southern  Colo- 
nial style.  It  is  a  gracious  place, 
Harmony  Hall,  providing  every 
guest  with  a  feeling  of  being  wel- 
come. To  the  original  structure, 
built  about  1830,  has  been  added 
a  long  wing  in  the  rear,  for  serv- 
ants' quarters  and  to  house  the 
cars.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
room  in  the  house  is  "The  Box 
Stall,"  a  living  room  below  the 
ground  floor.  Its  pine-paneled  walls 
are  decorated  with  photographs 
and  hunting  prints:  and  trophies 
of  sport  stand  on  a  shelf  over  the 
fireplace.  Altogether,  it  is  as  com- 
fortable a  room  for  reading  and 
conversation  as  could  be  imagined. 
The  stables  are  a  miracle  of  neat- 
ness and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Roebling's  house  carries  a 
date  stone  of  1776,  but  in  repair- 
ing one  of  the  walls  a  box  was  dis- 
covered containing  a  British  coin 
of  the  year  1745,  so  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  this  represents  the 
time  when  the  original  structure 
was  erected.  To  the  stone  building 
have  been  added  two  wings;  and 
the  long,  rambling  house,  gleaming 
white,  has  a  perfect  setting  against 
the  dark  cedars  which  cover  the 
hills  behind  it. 

While  the  remodeling  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  stone  house  at 
"Greenlands."  Mr.  Maddock's  es- 
tate, is  still  in  progress  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Louis  S.  Kap- 
lan, who  has  done  all  the  archi- 
tectural work  for  Harmony  Hollow, 
Mr.  Maddock  and  his  family  have 
been  living  in  an  addition  built  on 
the  stables.  The  living  room,  a  for- 
mer hayloft,  has  for  structure  the 
deeply  scarred  old  beams  which 
were  part  and  parcel  of  all  old 
Xew  Jersey  barns.  It  is  paneled  in 
old  pine,  and  has  a  great  fireplace 
of  fieldstone  set  in  one  wall.  Here 
it  is  that  the  hunt  breakfasts  are 
held  with  tables  in  the  main  room 
and  in  the  high  balcony,  still 
redolent  of  hay.  A  narrow  door- 
way, through  which  one  goes  stoop- 
ing to  ^void  a  solid,  eighteen-inch 
beam,  leads  down  to  the  tack  room, 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  bar.  From 
the  terrace  is  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  with  Bow- 
man's Hill,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
in  the  foreground. 

As  the  subject  of  hunt  break- 
fasts has  been  brought  up.  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  one  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  even- 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  That 
[Continued  on  page  86) 
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MR.VERNAYannounees 
that  he  has  returned 
from  abroad  and  will  person- 
ally open  his  Autumn  Exhibi- 
tion with  a  new  and  definitely 
interesting  collection  from 
London  of  early  English  fur- 
niture, porcelains,  silver,  and 
works  of  art.  His  consistent 
high  standards  of  originality 
and  quality  distinguish  his 
acquisitions  as  before. 

In  the  October  issue  an  important  Shera- 
ton Sideboard  will  be  illustrated. 


"THE  SENSES'*  (Circa  1760) 
These  beautiful  and  rare  Chelsea  porcelain  figures,  symbolical  of  the  five  senses,  reflect  the  higlie.'l 
artistic  excellence  of  this  famous  old  factory.    They  are  superbly  modelled  and  decorated.   From  the 
Sidney  Collection,  and  shown  at  the  exhibit  of  Chelsea  china,  Town  Hall,  Chelsea,  June  1924. 

Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURN ITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  if  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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SKETCHES  BY  DORA 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DEMAREST 


\\  f  I  I'M  \brn  lomhie  •  una/.ing  assortment  o|  pit 
\\  nu  net  csMtics,  .(  Cadill.u  roadster,  and  a  new 
tail  outfit,  ynti  should  have  a  grand  time  on  .m\ 
pit  m«  ( >n  the  i  ight  is  one  ol  the  smai  test  color  coinhina- 
linns  we  have  mto  black  skirt  of  wool  and  matching 
i  rejx"  de  chine  blouse  and  accessories,  with  to|)coal  and 
suit  loal  ol  a  shade  approaching  bois  de  rose,  black  lines 
around  the  buttons  and  on  the  coat  hung  out  the  superb 
tailoring  of  Hergdorf  (ioodman.  Center  is  a  rich  dark 
green  ensemble,  simply  designed  with  college  girls'  desires 
in  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  country  gentlewoman. 
The  topcoat  has  the  new  Hare.  Honwit  Teller.  Left  is 
.1  wool  two  piece  dress  of  a  raisin  shade,  smart  when 
combined  with  black  accessories  such  as  the  alligator 
shoes  and  lug.  The  topcoat  is  civet  lined  and  will  be 
perfect  for  the  sharp  winds  found  in  stadiums  or  at 
country  meets  R.  H.  Macy. 

As  lor  the  men,  the  gentleman  standing  up  is  outfitted 
l>\  Mi  f,  L  Triplet  and  Co.,  with  a  tweed  jacket  in  a 
soft  brown  and  gray  mixture,  a  tattersall  vest  with  a 
brown  background,  gray  flannel  slacks,  gray  shirt  with  a 
club  tie.  and  brown  very  modified  Tyrolean  hat.  The 
three  photos  in  the  center' show  the  fabrics.  Sitting  down, 
contemplating  his  left  knee,  is  the  brooks  Bros,  customer. 
\  may  herringbone  tweed  suit,  checked  flannel  shirt, 
knitted  tie.  Tyrolean  hat,  and  brown  reverse  calf  shoes, 
form  the  outfit.  The  top  and  bottom  photographs  on  this 
page  are  close-ups  of  these  particular  fabrics. 
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suggests  an 


AUTUMN  TRIP 
EUROPE 


.  .  .  with  regrets  to  the  many 
who  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  June  or  July 


September  seesytop  hats  come  out 

I  //  r 

in  all  /the  capitals  of  Europe. 


It's  |the  beginning  of  the  gay 
season  that  too  few  tourists 
know.  Then,  Londoners  and  Pari- 
sians come  back  from  beach  and 
mountains.     Shops  are  brilliant 
with  new  Fall  displays.  Thea- 
tres re-open.     Restaurants  and 
night-clubs,  aboard  your  Cunard 
White  Star  Liner  as  well  as 
abroad,  are  resplendent  with  a 
show  of  fashion  that  summertime 
ignores.   So  take  your  cue  from 
those  connoisseurs  of  Europe  who 
have  always  "traveled  late".  If 
your  favorite  A-deck  suite  was 
not  available  in  June,  book  it 
now  for  September.  .  .at  the  lower 
Fall  rate,  too!  Your  local  agent 
will  arrange  it .  .  .or  Cunard  White 
Star  Line,  £5  Broadway  and 
638  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Safari 

(Continued  from  page  43) 
shade  trees.  Myriad  wild  flowers 
are  in  bloom;  blues,  reds,  pinks, 
and  yellows.  The  river  speeds  by 
in  front  of  us  about  eight  miles 
per  hour."  Soon  after  we  arrived 
we  rigged  up  some  fishing  lines 
and  managed  to  catch  a  nice 
batch  of  a  fish  that  looked  like 
our  common  cat  fish  but  tasted 
like  sole.  We  went  out  in  a  vain 
search  for  kudu  and  returned 
empty  handed.  Phil  shot  a  female 
dik-dik,  much  needed  for  the  mu- 
seum collection  and  as  we  were 
measuring  it  we  were  nearly  bit- 
ten by  a  six-foot  female  cobra. 
This  was  only  the  second  snake 
we  had  seen  in  Kenya,  the  first 
being  a  black  mamba  at  Marijo. 
A  shot  gun  was  close  by  so  the 
cobra  was  quickly  and  very  def- 
initely put  out  of  commission. 

Unfortunately,  this  paradise 
had  to  be  evacuated  due  to  lack 
of  kudu,  which  was  our  chief  con- 
cern, so  we  pushed  on  to  Bura, 
some  eighty  miles  off.  This  mysti- 
cal kudu  animal  was  quickly 
changing  its  name,  and  meaning 
for  us  from  kudu  to  hoodoo.  We 
saw  their  fresh  spoor  all  over,  but 
never  a  sight  of  a  live  one. 
Twenty  miles  out  of  Bura  our  in- 
ternational lorry  got  a  flat  tire 
and  a  broken  rear  axle  at  the 
same  time,  and  had  to  be  towed 
in.  We  reached  Bura  just  as  a 
rain,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  since  the  deluge, 
descended  upon  our  harmless  and 
unsheltered  pates.  We  ducked 
into  the  trucks  for  cover,  and 
after  two  hours  of  patient  waiting 
were  able  finally  to  move  all  our 
paraphernalia  into  a  deserted  D. 
C.'s  bungalow. 

A  kudu  at  last! 

We  were  up  and  out  of  camp  at 
dawn,  and  looked  all  day  for  a 
hoodoo — I  mean  kudu — in  vain. 
Late  that  afternoon  Al  and  I 
were  trekking  home  through  the 
slush,  when  out  popped  five  kudu 
cows  in  front  of  us,  so  I  knocked 
down  one  and  we  felt  that  the 
spell  was  partially  broken.  They 
certainly  are  wary  animals  and 
the  wet  slushy  going  made  it 
twice  as  hard  because  of  the 
noise.  We  had  been  very  sur- 
prised, that  morning,  to  see  the 
fresh  spoor  of  two  very  large  bull 
buffalo  as  they  are  seldom  seen 
around  Bura  at  that  time  of  year. 
Accordingly  we  decided  to  try 
and  pick  up  their  spoor  the  fol- 
lowing day  as  I  had  not  as  yet 
shot  a  buffalo.  So  out  I  went  in 
high  hopes  of  getting  my  bull. 
Luckily  this  morning  we  ran  onto 
fresh  spoor  which  was  in  some 
very  wet  ground.  Trying  to  be  as 
careful  as  possible,  we  tracked 
them  for  at  least  four  hours,  al- 
ways just  behind  them,  but  gain- 
ing a  little  all  the  time.  Finally 
we  came  out  on  a  bit  of  dry  land, 
and  after  emptying  our  shoes  of 
the  water,  we  kept  on  our  way. 
We  had  barely  gone  200  yards 
when  Mafuta  grabbed  my  arm 
and  pointed,  whispering,  "Buana, 
Makouba  sana,  m'boga  uco."  I 


saw  nothing  ahead  but  thorn 
trees,  but  after  straining  my  eyes 
I  could  see  a  dark  splotch  among 
the  trees.  I  had  no  idea  which 
end  was  head  or  which  was  tail 
and  fired  blindly.  The  buffalo 
turned  left  and  I  gave  him  an- 
other, dropping  him.  I  ran  up  to 
finish  him,  terribly  excited  over 
my  good  luck.  I  fired  a  hasty  shot 
to  finish  him  off,  a  shot  which  un- 
fortunately went  into  his  entrails 
instead  of  his  heart,  and  the  in- 
furiated beast  staggered  to  its 
legs  and  charged  me.  At  that 
point  I  became  hypnotized.  My 
gun  was  at  my  shoulder,  cocked, 
sighted,  but  I  couldn't  pull  the 
trigger.  The  animal  fascinated  me. 
I  marveled  at  his  strength  to 
charge,  when  so  mortally 
wounded.  The  wild  look  of  fear 
and  instinct  for  self  preservation 
in  his  eyes  was  like  a  magnet  to 
mine.  Finally  Mafuta  shrieked  at 
me  and  I  pulled  the  trigger  to 
have  him  fall  not  more  than  six 
feet  from  me!  He  was  an  old  bull 
with  an  exceptionally  fine  boss 
and  a  forty-four-inch  spread. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  our 
last  day's  "hunting  I  saw  a  water 
buck  on  our  way  back  to  camp. 
I  took  a  shot  and  knew  I  had  hit 
him  properly,  but  he  ran  off. 
Mingi,  Hampy's  gun-bearer,  and  I 
started  trailing  him  about  3  P.  M. 
We  soon  saw  him  again,  limp- 
ing badly,  and  heading  for  the 
dense  palm  and  bamboo  thickets 
along  the  edge  of  the  river.  I  fired 
and  missed  and  by  that  time  he 
had  gained  the  security  of  the 
thicket.  However,  I  was  deter- 
mined I  would  get  him,  so  we 
crawled  after  him  on  our  hands 
and  knees,  not  seeing  more  than 
six  feet  on  either  side  of  us  or 
in  front.  We  kept  on  this  way 
for  at  least  300  yards  until  our 
spoor  lead  us  out  of  the  thickets 
into  some  thick  forest,  where  at 
least  you  could  stand  up,  even  if 
you  had  to  walk  bent  over 
double.  We  saw  him  again  but 
he  was  off  before  I  could  get  a 
shot  at  him,  because  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  trees  and  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  foliage.  Finally  he 
came  out  into  more  open  country 
and  we  trailed  him  some  more. 
Again  he  eluded  us  and  went  back 
towards  the  river  jungle.  By  this 
time  I  had  been  joined  by  two 
other  gun-bearers  who  were  all 
trying  to  outdo  one  another  in 
tracking.  Back  to  the  thicket  on 
our  hands  and  knees,  another 
miss,  and  we  were  ready  to  give 
up.  Mafuta  however,  beckoned 
me  on  a  little  further  and  all  of 
a  sudden  his  finger  went  up,  his 
head  cocked  slowly  to  one  side 
and  a  grin  slowly  broke  over  his 
great  round  face  as  he  came  out 
with  an  excited  "Ahyee!  Quisha 
Buana!"  I  was  too  tired  and  hot 
to  believe  him,  but  we  went  down 
into  a  little  donga  and  sure 
enough  there  was  our  quarry, 
stone  dead,  the  bullet  having 
shattered  his  left  shoulder  and 
pierced  his  left  lung.  He  had  led 
us  a  merry  chase  for  three  hours, 
showing  amazing  stamina  for  a 
wounded  animal,  and  we  were  de- 
lighted to  bag  him  finally. 
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Comfort  is  the  key-note  of  the 
home  of  today.  Comfort  com- 
bined with  good  taste. 

Bathrooms  for  family,  guests 
and  servants.  Telephone  exten- 
sions at  strategic  points.  More 
up-to-date  heating  systems  with 
air  conditioning  in  the  offing. 
And  still  another  home  feature 
is  finding  ready  acceptance  in 
this  age  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion for  every  member  of  the 
family — it  is  a  clever  little  home 
elevator  manufactured  by  Otis. 

Grandmother — young  in  spirit, 
but  a  little  unsure  of  her  footing 

—  this  Otis  Personal-Service 
Elevator  helps  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties of  advancing  age.  Mother 
with  untold  household  responsi- 
bilities —  the  Personal  -  Service 
Elevator  removes  the  burden  of 
the  stairs.  Father,  son,  daughter 

—  illness  and  disabilities  come 


to  everybody — the  little  elevator 
is  a  real  friend.  A  truly  modern 
convenience  for  a  modern  age. 

This  Personal-Service  Elevator 
is  clever  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  stands  on  its  own  legs  and  can 
be  readily  installed  in  existing 
dwellings.  It  tucks  away  in  a 
space  comparable  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  hallway  closet  and  its 
entrance  conforms  to  any  in- 
terior architecture.  It  is  an  Otis 
elevator  —  which  means  quality. 
It  can  be  installed  for  a  reason- 
able sum  —  which  makes  it  prac- 
tical for  the  modest  home,  as 
well  as  the  more  elaborate 
dwelling. 

Are  you  interested  in  this  mod- 
ern convenience?  The  Otis  office 
of  your  city  will  give  you  per- 
sonal attention  —  or  you  may 
address  us  at  260  Eleventh  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


OTIS    ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Seek  the  advice  of  your  architect. 
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TO  DO  WITHOUT  AUTOMATIC  HEAT 


AND 


mr  conoiTiomnG 


OIL  BURNING  AIR-CONDITIONING  FURNACE 


When  you  consider  all  the  facts,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  it  can  cost 
you  more  to  do  without  automatic 
heat  and  air  conditioning  than  to 
enjoy  its  advantages.  If  you  take 
into  account  the  time,  as  well  as 
money,  spent  on  an  antiquated  heat- 
ing system,  the  everlasting  dusting 
and  never-ending  cleaning  bills,  you 
begin  to  realize  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  the  cost  of  heating  than 
the  price  of  fuel.  Medical  Science, 
too,  has  proven  that  the  same  dry 
unconditioned  air  which  causes  your 
furniture  to  check  and  fall  apart  is 
injurious  to  the  family's  health  as 
well.  In  fact,  as  a  factor  in  guarding 
the  family's  health,  automatic  heat 
is  equally  as  important  as  it  is  to 
provide  convenience  and  comfort. 

And  here  is  good  news!  You  no 
longer  need  to  pay  in  inconvenience, 
time  and  money — for  Herman  Nelson 
brings  modern  air  conditioning  well 
within  your  reach,  with  equipment 
designed  to  fit  your  needs  and  your 
pocketbook.  Feel  free  to  consult  the 
Herman  Nelson  distributor  nearest 
you.  He  will  be  glad  to  explain  the 
many  advantages  of  Herman  Nelson 
Automatic  Heat  and  Air  Condition- 
ing without  obligation. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  PRODUCTS 

fo  meet  every  individual 
requirement 


Women  of  the  flame 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
similarity  of  certain  actions,  the 
quality  and  effect  had  been  differ- 
ent as — I  sought  for  a  comparison 
and  found  only  the  swinging  of  a 
child's  cradle  and  an  earthquake. 

Immunity  from  the  ordinary  ef- 
fects of  fire  is  not,  of  course,  un- 
usual, provided  the  hierophant  or 
victim  is  under  a  spell,  or  in  a 
state  of  trance.  When  I  was  in 
Tlemcen,  a  tourist  center  of  Al- 
geria, I  happened  to  be  able  to 
render  some  service  to  an  Arab 
woman,  with  the  result  that  she 
introduced  me  to  her  house  as  a 
friend.  At  that  time  I  was  very 
interested  in  magic  and  its  com- 
ponent sciences,  so  the  husband 
took  me  to  see  an  initiation  cere- 
mony at  a  dervish  monastery.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  in 
my  life,  when  I've  had  to  dress  as 
a  man  and  as  I  never  succeed  in 
looking  at  all  male,  I'm  always 
frightened.  So,  half  stifled  by  the 
handkerchief  wound  across  my 
mouth  in  imitation  of  the  moun- 
taineers, miserably  conscious  of 
my  boots,  the  pistol  and  dagger  in 
my  belt,  and  all  the  other  uncom- 
fortable appurtenances  of  mas- 
culinity, I  stumbled  into  the  zawia 
(sacred  college  of  Islam)  after  the 
Sheik  who,  by  that  time,  I  think, 
regretted  his  invitation  as  much  as 
I  did.  However,  in  the  crowd  of 
townsfolk  and  hillmen,  the  learned, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  devout,  I 
contrived  to  pass  unnoticed.  Cross- 
legged  upon  a  mat  and  in  a  suit- 
ably secluded  corner,  where  I  could 
shelter  behind  the  broad  shoulders 
of  my  host,  I  watched  and  lis- 
tened attentively. 

Once  a  year,  in  such  monasteries, 
the  Sheik  summons  the  dervishes 
of  the  neighborhood  and  all  the 
youths  studying  for  holy  office,  in 
order  to  choose  from  them  a  num- 
ber of  novices  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  have  died,  or  gone 
away.  It  is  a  trial,  in  which  each 
proselyte  shows  what  he  can  do  in 
the  way  of  mortifying  and  con- 
trolling the  flesh. 

The  Sheik,  I  remember,  sat  on 
a  bench  with  a  green  robe  over  his 
knees  and  his  hands  hidden.  In 
turn,  each  probationer  knelt  be- 
fore him,  with  his  head  thrust 
under  the  robe  and  I  wondered  if, 
in  this  position,  he  received  a  drug. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the 
men  had  their  nostrils  stuffed  with 
some  sort  of  herb. 

One  by  one,  dervishes  and  neo- 
phytes applied  such  torture  as 
their  flesh  could  stand  until  the 
whole  bare  room,  whitewashed  and 
brilliantly  lit  by  a  row  of  naphtha 
lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling,  was 
full  of  whirling  figures,  gurgling 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Most 
of  them  began  by  sticking  a  num- 
ber of  twelve-inch  skewers  through 
their  cheeks  and  leaving  them 
there.  Then  they  seized  the  char- 
coal from  the  hearth  and  thrust  it 
under  their  arms.  The  more  ad- 
vanced cut  themselves  with  knives 
and  ran  staves  into  their  chests. 
All  the  time  they  danced,  whirling 
round  and  round  on  the  axis  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  crying  "Zoh! 


Zoh!"  in  a  deep  monotone.  In  the 
final  stage,  gasps  broke  from  their 
throats  and  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  floor.  There  they  writhed, 
shaken,  lifted  into  the  air  and 
tossed  about  as  if  by  some  ex- 
traneous force.  When  they  got  in 
the  way  of  the  other  celebrants, 
servants  of  the  zawia  seized  them 
and  stamped  upon  their  shoulder 
blades,  beating  them  with  poles 
and  kneading  them  with  bare  feet. 
Under  this  treatment,  they  grew 
quiet.  When  they  were  sufficiently 
recovered,  they  removed  the  skew- 
ers and  other  alien  substances 
stuck  into  their  flesh.  The  marks 
were  scarcely  apparent.  No  blood 
flowed  and  within  half  an  hour  at 
most,  the  deepest  wound  had 
closed.  I  looked  at  one  man  who 
had  eaten  red  hot  coals  and  held 
others  in  the  hollows  of  his 
emaciated  body,  but  could  detect 
no  sign  of  injury. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was 
sailing  a  dhow  along  the  coast  of 
Eritrea,  one  of  the  sailors  had 
what  I  should  have  called  an  epi- 
leptic fit.  The  cook  ran  for  his  pan 
of  charcoal  and  wedging  open  the 
unfortunate,  man's  teeth,  thrust  a 
glowing  ember  into  his  mouth.  I 
expected  the  instant  dissolution  of 
the  patient.  On  the  contrary,  his 
rigidity  relaxed  and  convulsions 
flung  him  from  side  to  side.  While 
the  captain  clung  to  his  shoulders 
and  a  great,  hulking  slave  to  his 
legs,  the  cook  thrust  more  live 
charcoal  into  his  mouth  and  soon 
the  man  was  picking  out  cinders 
himself  and  eating  them.  After 
he'd  devoured  several  fair  sized 
chunks,  he  fell  against  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  remained  immobile. 

"Well,  that's  the  end  of  him  and 
no  wonder! "  I  thought,  but  he  was 
only  sleeping.  The  sailors  covered 
him,  saying  he'd  sweat  out  the 
evil  that  had  possessed  him.  When 
he  woke,  after  six  or  seven  hours, 
he  had  completely  recovered. 
"That  was  a  strong  devil!"  he 
said,  overcome  with  pride  at  the 
thought  of  the  amount  of  coal  it 
had  taken  to  make  his  insides  too 
hot  for  the  spirit  which  had  estab- 
lished itself  there. 

On  the  borders  of  Abyssinia  and 
French  Somaliland  I've  seen  the 
same  treatment  applied.  And  in 
connection  with  the  girl  priestess 
of  Guiana,  it  may  be  noted  that 
these  African  fire-doctors  are  al- 
ways women. 

Storm-bound,  in  a  village  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  with  a  cloud- 
burst turning  the  only  track  into 
a  torrent,  I  waited  in  a  hut  built 
of  clay  and  roofed  with  millet 
straw,  while  a  woman,  crouched 
upon  her  heels,  cooked  supper. 
Several  children  played  round  the 
fire.  A  boy  lay  on  some  skins  in 
the  corner.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
suffering  from  ague  and  I  offered 
what  remedies  I  possessed.  But  the 
woman  would  have  none  of  them. 
The  fire-doctor  was  coming.  Until 
then,  best  take  no  notice  of  the 
spirit.  "The  more  attention  it  at- 
tracted, the  more  it  would  show 
off,"  she  assured  me. 

At  the  height  of  the  storm,  a 
drenched  figure  was  blown  into  the 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS — If  you  cannot  locate  your  distribu- 
tor easily,  write  us  for  details  of  a  new  and  complete  automatic 
heat  and  air  conditioning  service  that  has  been  created  for  you. 
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ALL  YOUR  DISHES  CAN 
NOW  BE  WASHED  ELECTRI- 
CALLY IN  LESS  TIME-AND 
CLEANER -THAN  BY  HAND 
FOR  LESS  THAN  lc  PER  DAY 


TIME  wasting  dishpan  drudgery  should 
no  longer  hold  a  place  in  the  routine 
of  \our  kitchen.  A  General  Electric  Dish- 
washer will  wash  all  the  dishes  quicker 
and  tutur  than  anyone  can  possibly  do  it 
b\  hand.  And  the  operating  cost  is  less 
than  one  penny  a  day. 

WHEN  THE  TABLE  IS  CLEARED   THE  DISHWASHING 
JOB  IS  DONE 

All  your  dishes  —  glassware,  chinaware, 
silverw  are,  pots  and  pans,  too  —  are  placed 
in  the  trays  of  the  General  Electric 
Dishwasher  as  quickly  and  easily  as  stack- 
ing in  the  sink.  They  are  thoroughly 
and  hygienically  cleaned  by  a  scalding 
spray  of  water  much  hotter  than  human 
hands  could  endure.  The  dishes  are  dried 
by  their  own  heat  and  require  no  wiping. 


GENERAL 


at  th/ausbei 


ELECTRIC 


The  G-E  cleans  and  dries  itself  while 
doing  the  dishes  and  there  is  no  "clean-up" 
afterward.  Hands  never  touch  dishwater. 

NO  CHIPPING  — NO  BREAKING 

Your  most  prized  pieces  of  finest  china 
or  glassware  are  safe  with  the  G-E  Dish- 
washer. They  do  not  move,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  hazard  of  being  handled 
by  soapy,  slippery  fingers. 

See  a  free  demonstration  of  the  Dishwasher 
at  your  nearest  General 
Electric  dealer's  or  send 
coupon  below  for  com- 
plete descriptive  literature. 


r  1 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 
Section  D  RL-9.  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Please  send  descriptive  literature  on  G-E  Dishwashers 
and  G-E  Disposall. 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


_State_ 
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UNEQUALLED 

SOUTH 
AFRICA 

C/^O  Capetown  via  Gibraltar  in  as  little  as  19 
days!  It's  the  fastest  service  to  South  Africa 
.  .  .  with  brilliant  Lido  life  all  the  way  on  fine  Italian 
Line  vessels.  The  famous  "Duilio"  and  "Giulio 
Cesare",  swift  white  luxury  liners,  are  especially 
ventilated  and  equipped  for  tropical  climates.  And 
every  minute  of  the  voyage  you  enjoy  famous  Italian 
Line  service,  courtesy  and  seamanship.  Direct  con- 
nections for  Dakar,  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  Port  Natal. 


Special  Low-Cost  Inclusive  Tours  to  the 

EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

Johannesburg  Sept.  15,  1936  to  Jan.  15,  1937 


ITALIAN  LINE 

Apply  to  local  Travel  Agent,  or  624  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

7WA^Z^vAVAWVAVAVA, 
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"Chimaera,"  new  Elco  48  delivered  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Archbold,  equipped 
wi  th  radio  direction  finder,  automatic  compass,  and  remote  control 


Well,  this  has  been  a  real 
month  since  we  were  last 
with  you.  Race  weeks  have 
broken  out  like  a  rash;  up  and 
down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  cruises 
have  been  putting  in  and  putting 
out  of  ports  like  swarms  of  flies; 
and,  to  top  it  all  off,  England  an- 
nounces a  challenge*  for  America's 
Cup  in  1937. 

Let's  start  with  the  race  weeks. 
The  one  thing  they  all  had  in  com- 
mon seemed  to  be  more  entries 
than  ever  before.  It  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  pick  up  a 
paper  for  the  last  month  without 
seeing  headlines  on  the  sports  page 
of  a  new  record  broken.  Marble- 
head,  Larchmont,  Great  South  Bay 
— they  all  set  new  highs.  We  might 
have  seen  it  coming,  as  even  the 
week-end  regattas  have  been  break- 
ing records  right  and  left.  Larch- 
mont not  only  broke  the  record  for 
the  number  of  boats  starting,  but 
certainly  reached  a  new  high  in 
committee  boat  singing,  with  Jack 
Dickerson  rounding  up  the  commit- 
tee members  and  musical  sea-going 
correspondents  into  a  non-stop  sea- 
chantey  derby.  Marblehead  had 
more  than  400  boats  cross  the  line 
one  day  during  the  week  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  probably  too 
many  for  comfortable  racing  con- 
ditions. It  is  to  their  credit  that  no 
one  carried  away  the  committee 
boat  during  the  meet.  Down  on 
Great  South  Bay  they  were  ham- 
pered by  some  tricky  winds  (al- 
though not  enough  to  stop  them 
from  setting  another  record).  We 
don't  know  what's  been  happening 
down  on  the  Bay  lately.  Ever  since 
we  wrote  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
praising  the  wonderful  sailing  and 
steady  winds  of  that  part  of  Long 
Island,  all  hell  has  been  breaking 
loose.  They  brought  down  the  Star 
class  Olympic  eliminations,  pick- 
ing the  Bay  for  its  consistently 
good  sailing,  and  ran  into  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  the  flukiest  airs  in  the 
country.  Then  for  race  week,  they 
produced  one  eighteen-mile  breeze 
that  tore  the  fleet  to  pieces  and  a 
good  raw  wet  northeaster  that  kept 
the  fleet  down  to  a  minimum.  In 
spite  of  all  that,  everybody  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  cruise  thoroughly,  and 
we  are  still  standing  up  for  the 
Great  South  Bay,  although  perhaps 
we  had  better  stop  talking  about  it 


before  we  stand  a  chance  of  start- 
ing a  small  typhoon  down  there. 

As  for  the  challenge  from  Eng- 
land, it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  at 
the  moment  that  two  new  defenders 
will  be  built,  Mike  Vanderbilt  go- 
ing to  Olin  Stephens  for  a  new 
boat,  and  Gerald  Lambert  going  to 
Frank  Paine.  All  of  which  should 
start  the  old  Boston-New  York 
rivalry  going  in  fine  shape.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  Endeavor  II 
was  dismasted  before  she  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  she  could 
really  do,  and  it  leaves  everyone 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  more 
in  the  dark  than  ever  about  the  new 
craft.  Of  course,  we  do  know  she  is 
built  to  the  full  class  J  limit,  all 
steel  construction  with  a  new  type 
mast  of  high  tensile  steel,  but  her 
performance  is  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  bet, 
however,  that  Nicholson  has  turned 
out  a  boat  pretty  close  to  the  top. 

It  is  with  a  slightly  red  face  that 
we  recall  a  prediction  made  by  us 
in  last  month's  department,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  always 
safer  to  put  nothing  in  print.  In 
case  you  don't  remember  (and  pos- 
sibly we  are  making  an  awful  mis- 
take to  bring  it  up  again  if  you 
don't)  we  made  a  guess  that  El 
Lagarto  would  repeat  in  the  Gold 
Cup  Race  this  year.  Our  only 
refuge  now  is  to  claim  that  there 
really  was  no  Gold  Cup  Race,  since 
Kaye  Don  drove  around  the  course 
in  solitary  splendor  to  take  the 
cup.  Anyhow,  El  Lagarto  at  least 
crossed  the  starting  line,  which  was 
more  than  the  other  contestants 
were  able  to  manage.  What  really 
hurts  is  that  we  made  one  predic- 
tion that  actually  came  true  but 
which  we  unfortunately  were  forced 
to  cut  out  at  the  last  minute  to 
save  space,  and  consequently  we 
don't  expect  anyone  to  believe  it. 
We  predicted  that  Chandler  Hovey 
would  have  the  Weetamoe  up  in 
front  of  Rainbow  and  Yankee  with- 
in a  couple  of  weeks,  and  that  was 
at  the  time  when  he  had  finished 
nothing  but  third  out  of  three  boats 
in  the  J  class  racing.  Anyone  doubt- 
ing this  statement  will  please  write 
in  to  this  department  and  we  shall 
send  them  first  proofs  of  last 
month's  column  before  cutting. 
That  is,  as  long  as  they  last — I'm 
sure  the  skeptics  will  last  longer. 
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Quickly  installed  in  your  present  beating  plant  —  or  available  in 
complete  boiler-burner  and  furnace-burner  units  as  illustrated. 


Off  i>  Sembower- 
Oil  O  Motic  Boiler- 
Burner  Unit 


Kr  use  O  il  O  Malic 
Furnace-Burner  Unit 


National-  Oil -O-Matic 
Boiler-Burner  Unit 


Oil-O-Matic-Weir  Furnace- 
Burner  Unit 


Evans-Oil-O-Matic  Furnace 
and    Winter    Air  Condi- 
tioner 


•••  Only 
OIL-O-MATIC 

Has  Them  All! 


LOW  PRESSURE  ATOMIZATION.  7  his  banishes 
the  wear  and  waste  of  high  pressure— docs  away 
with  pin-point  oil  feed  openings  that  clog  and  drib- 
ble—allows  you  to  burn  heavier  low-cost  fuel  oila. 

OIL  CONTROL.  Oil-O-Matic's  patented  Metering 
Pump  mt  usures  oil  precisely.  Not  a  drop  wasted. 
(Contrast  this  with  the  wasteful  hit-or-miss  methods 
used  by  ordinary  oil  burners!) 

AIR  CONTROL  mixes  precisely  the  right  amount 
of  air  with  oil.  Prevents  wasteful  heat-sent-up-the- 
chimncy  (the  result  of  too  much  air),  and  sooty, 
smelly,  half  burned  oil  (the  result  of  too  little  air). 

PROJECTED  FLAME.  No  delicate  mechanism  in- 
side the  combustion  chamber  to  be  warped  by  heat. 
This  accounts  for  the  long  service  Oil-O-Matic  gives 
.  .  .  and  its  amazingly  low  repair  needs. 


SELECT  your  oil  burner  as  heating  experts  do — on  the  4 
"musts"  listed  above.  These  features  mean  cleanliness, 
quiet,  freedom  from  repairs,  plus  lower  fuel  bills.  Yet  Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic  is  the  only  oil  burner  to  provide  them. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Oil-O-Matic  has  a  history  of  more 
than  200,000  successful  installations— that  it  has  outsold  all 
others  for  more  than  17  years,  pioneering  and  perfecting 
every  advance  in  oil  heat.  Do  you  wonder  that  more  archi- 
tects specify  and  own  Oil-O-Matics  than  any  other  oil  burner? 

Oil-O-Matic  can  be  quickly  installed  in  your  present  heat- 
ing plant.  For  new  construction  or  replacement  of  heating 
plants,  it  is  available  in  handsome,  compact  boiler- 
burner  and  furnace-burner  units.  Write  today  for  free  heat- 
ing estimate. 

WILLIAMS  AIR-O-MATIC  is  a  practical  and  eco- 
nomical heating  and  complete  air  conditioning  unit. 
It  heats  and  humidifies  in  winter,  cools  and  de-humid- 
ifies in  summer,  and  filters,  ventilates  and  circulates 
air  the  year  round. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


V  HEATING 


Economy-Oil-O-Motic 
Furnace- Burner  Unit 


Comfortrol  -  Oil  -O-Matic 
Furnace-Burner  Unit 


WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  HEATING  CORP. 
Dept.  920,  Bloomington,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  booklet  "How  to  add  a  room  to  your  home." 

Name  

Address  

City  State  
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GREY  FURS 

Grey  furs  are  of  such  new  importance  that 
Gunther  presents  a  great  variety  for  your 
selection.  Inexpensive  .  .  .  but  smart  in  every 
line  is  the  silky  grey  kidskin,  illustrated,  $295. 


WATCH  EVERY  MOVE! 

Skipper's  strategy  is  often  the 
most  important  factor  in  winning  or 
losing  a  yacht  race.  To  get  full  enjoy- 
ment from  a  battle  of  wits,  you  need 
a  fine  binocular;  with  it  you  can  see 
every  move  on  each  boat.  Yachtsmen 
— like  Army  and  Navy  officers,  big 
game  hunters,  nature  lovers  and  transport  pilots — prefer 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular.  Write  for  free  40-page 
catalog.  See  for  yourself  just  why  the  B  &  L  glass  is 
known  as  "the  world's  best — by  any  test."  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  267  Lomb  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


THE   WORLD    S    BEST  -   BY    ANY  TEST 
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( Continued  from  page  82 ) 

hut.  Wizened  and  wrinkled,  with 
a  torn  jutah  (a  sort  of  skirt)  drip- 
ping from  its  shoulders,  it  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  a  bundle 
of  sodden  leaves.  But  the  woman 
of  the  hut  welcomed  it  with  every 
expression  of  respect  and  when  the 
stranger  extracted  from  her  scant 
draperies  a  pot  of  still  faintly 
glowing  charcoal,  her  delight  knew 
no  bounds.  "The  Fire-Woman!" 
she  explained.  "A  great  doctor 
who  can  defeat  the  spirits.  My 
son  is  saved." 

The  half-drowned  creature  sat 
herself  down  beside  the  boy,  mur- 
mured suitable  incantations  and 
fed  the  patient  with  scraps  of  char- 
coal as  if  they'd  been  lozenges.  I 
must  say,  when  he  stopped  shiver- 
ing, after  swallowing  with  every 
appearance  of  pleasure  a  good 
handful  of  red  hot  embers,  she 
brewed  an  agreeably  scented 
draught  to  the  accompaniment  of 
what  I  hoped  were  spells,  and 
poured  this  down  his  throat.  Curi- 
ously enough,  he  fought  vigorously 
against  the  potion,  and  the  woman 
of  the  hut  explained  that  the  fire 
had  driven  out  the  spirit,  leaving 
a  yacuum.  The  draught  was  to 
ensure  that  it  did  not  return.  "By 
Allah!  He  is  now  full;  there  is  no 
room  for  sickness,"  she  said,  with 
content.  And  before  I  left,  the  boy 
was  sleeping  peacefully. 

So  much  for  the  dervishes  pos- 
sessed by  an  emotion  which  puts 
them  beyond  reach  of  pain  and 
enables  them  to  control  the  flow 
of  their  blood  and  the  condition 
of  their  flesh.  So  much  also  for  the 
fire-doctors,  common  enough  in 
Africa.  But  only  in  Guiana  have  I 
watched  men  use  fire  as  wine. 

And  when  the  scent  of  the  jun- 
gle is  in  my  nostrils,  that  curious 
scent  compounded  at  once  of 
growth  and  decay,  I  see  the  girl 
standing,  brown,  not  black,  in  the 
firelight,  young  and  still  and  ex- 
quisite from  throat  to  knee.  She 
bends  above  the  blaze  as  if  it  were 
a  loving  cup  and  dips  her  arms  in 
the  flames,  but  slowly  as  if  it  were 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  ac- 
tion. When  she  withdraws  them, 
her  hands  are  full  of  fire.  It  drips 
between  her  fingers.  She  holds  it 
aloft.  I  see  it  red  and  glowing, 
wine  in  the  cup  of  her  hands. 


Harmony  Hollow 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

was  in  1932,  when  the  three  fam- 
ilies who  had  settled  in  the  valley 
decided  to  extend  the  hospitality 
of  their  new  homes  to  all  their 
neighbors.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  to  every  farm  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  with  the  result  that 
about  eight  hundred  people  put  in 
an  appearance.  There  was  food  and 
drink  in  abundance;  barbecued 
pigs  forming  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance. Everyone  was  free  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  a  band  played, 
horses  and  dogs  were  on  exhibi- 
tion, the  stables  and  houses  open 
to  inspection,  and  the  all-day 
party  was  unanimously  voted  a 


OBVIOUSLY 

cum  n&CmtnjiRj 

Hotel 
Rooms 


Rarely  do  you  find  such 
apartments  in  New  York  . . . 
unless  in  a  private  house. 
Decorated  by  Anne  Tiffany, 
they  are  now  ready  to  be 
seen  .  .  .  rooms  and  suites 
with  a  grace  and  distinction 
beyond  what  you  might  ex- 
pect even  at  the  St.  Regis! 
You  are  invited  to  look  at 
them  before  deciding  on  a 
place  to  live  in  town. 

Apartments  of  two,  three  and  four 
rooms,  from  $3300  yearly.  Shorter 
leases  available.  Bedrooms  from 
$135  monthly. 

Air  Conditioning  in  Summer  if  Desired 
James  O.  Stack,  general  Tiianager 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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COUNT  H  Y  I.II'i: 


hunc  iu  1 1'  i   \n  unexpected  guest 

was  I'il'.  »  li it- 1 ,  .1  Sioiiv  hull, ill 
who  has  ti  latin  About  ten  miles 
a«.i\ ,  ihmi  Kim  kiMWH  He  Arrived 
in  his  old  buggy,  i;i  if  I  rd  Iik  hnots 
with  a  casual  h"N\ .  mil  made 
himself  quite  at  home  Hospitality 
such  as  this  goes  fat  in  establish- 
ing cordial  relations  with  country 
neighbor*. 

Ilariuiitiv  Hollow  is  a  pleasant 
plan-  with  a  decidedly  old  world 
atmosphere.  Here  after  the  rush 
ami  hustle  of  a  haul  da\ 's  work 
in  the  city,  life  mav  he  a  leisurely 
performance;  and  there  is  time  for 
those  pleasures  ol  the  »  hase  and  of 
the  fireside  wlmh  have  hound  men 
to  country  life  ever  sim  e  I  upland 
was  young  and  \merica  still  an 
unknown  continent. 


I  nrcc  Imps  in  I  uropc 

{ContinMttl  from  page  27) 

F.urope  and  you  will  never  he 
bored.  After  a  while  the  conversa 
lion  will  turn  to  the  \zores,  and 
you  may  In*  surprised  to  find  that 
no  one  a  hoard,  heside  the  pilots, 
has  much  idea  of  them.  To  most 
people  these  ocean  islands  we  are 
approaching  are  a  mere  dot  on  the 
map  of  the  world  or  a  line  in  our 
grammar  school  geography  hooks 
when  we  were  learning  about  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Portugal. 
Few  of  us  realize  they  are  three 
rather  wideh  separated  groups 
with  over  400  miles  dividing  the 
extreme  westerly  island  of  Flores 


from  the  most  easterly  island  of 
Santa  Maria,  or  thai  the  gmup  has 
it  total  arm  of  °22  square  miles 
(about  three  quarters  the  si/.e  of 
Rhode  Island )  with  a  population 
of  over  a  quarter  million  I 

I  ike  the  Bermuda  .  the  \/oies 
are  ol  volt  anic  origin,  and  also  like 
the  Bermudas,  I  hey  hive  been 
spoken  n|  ,i>  I  he  remains  of  the 
lost  \tlantis.  Unlike  the  Hermu- 
das, there  seems  some  justification 
for  this  latter  idea.  The  V/ores 
are  a  i  hain  of  mountain  peaks 
rising  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  floor  of  the  o<  can.  They  were 
probably  discovered  by  the  in- 
trepid UCnoetC  In  the  Twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  no  record  of  the  event 
has  survived.  In  I4<2,  Van  der 
Berg  claimed  them  for  Flanders, 
but  a  few  years  later  (lon/alo 
Velho  Cabral  look  possession  for 
Portugal,  whose  national  fortunes 
they  have   followed   ever  since. 

Further  historic  romance  came 
to  the  islands  slightly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  I).  Maria 
da  Gloria,  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Portugal  by  her  Uncle  I). 
Miguel,  established  her  sovereignty 
over  them  and  from  that  vantage 
|»>int  eventually  regained  her 
rightful  heritage  in  Lisbon.  For- 
merly they  were  called  the  Flem- 
ish Isles,  and  then  the  Western 
Islands,  but  today  we  have  adopted 
a  variation  of  the  Portuguese 
name,  Acores.  • 

As  to  the  Atlantis  legend,  it  would 
not  be  worth  looking  into  were 
it  not  for  the  active  volcanic  char- 


ai  lei  id  these  mountain  peaks,  for 
earthquakes  and  undersea  dislurb- 
ani  es  have  i  a  used  small  islands  to 
rise  and  disappear  again  on  mi 
merotis  occasion*.  Captain  Tillard, 
a  British  naval  officer,  has  left  an 
exciting  description  of  his  experi- 
eni  es  in  the  A/ores  in  June,  IKI  I. 

"Imagine,"  he  re<  mints,  "an  Im- 
mense body  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  surface  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  silvery  rippling  of 
the  waves  In  a  quiesi  enl  stale,  il 
has  the  appearance  of  a  circular 
<  loud  revolving  on  (he  water,  like 
a  horizontal  wheel,  in  various  and 
irregular  involutions;  when,  sud- 
denly, a  column  of  the  blackest 
i  indei  .  .i  he-,  and  -lone-  dioot  ,  up 
in  the  form  of  a  spire;  this  is  rap- 
idly succeeded  by  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  shower,  each  acquiring 
greater  velocity  and  overtopping 
the  other,  till  they  have  attained 
an  altitude  of  about  700  feet.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  crater 
has  been  thrown  up  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  above  the  sea." 

Three  weeks  later  the  Captain 
returned  to  find  an  island  of  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  240  feet 
at  its  highest  elevation.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  it  he  found,  on  landing,  a 
crater  of  boiling  water  "so  hot  as 
barely  to  admit  the  momentary 
immersion  of  the  finger."  On  the 
1  Ith  of  October  in  the  same  year 
this  island  sank  beneath  the  ocean 
from  which  it  had  eftierged,  leaving 
a  dangerous  shoal  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, thus  realizing  the  tradition- 
ary fate  of  the  island  of  Atlantis. 


Be  not  all. iid,  however.  Islands 
may  come  and  islands  may  go,  but 
the  main  islands  of  llie  Azores 
have  been  urn  hanged  in  t licit  live 
hundred  years  of  recorded  exist- 
ence. We'll  be  seeing  them  soon, 
now.  In  all  probability  we  are 
headed  for  San  Miguel  in  the  ea  i 
ern  group,  for  there  is  the  be  i 
harbor  of  the  i  land  ,  and  al  o  the 
largest  town,  I'onla  IMgada.  If 
llie  air  i  .  May  <  lear  and  we  are 
Hying  high,  we  may  see  some  of 
the  oilier  islands  long  before  we 
reac  h  our  destination,  and  they  arc 
sights  not  to  be  missed.  Unlike  the 
Bermudas,  the  Azores  rear  lofty 
heads  above  the  water,  and  the 
ocean  swell  breaks  huge  waves 
against  the  precipitous  shore  of 
sheer  rock.  The  highest  of  the 
mountains  is  Pico,  in  the  middle 
group,  snow-capped,  fog-encircled, 
rising  7612  feet. 

To  the  green  sides  of  the  more 
gentle  slopes  cling  tiny  farms, 
though  you  wonder  how  the  na- 
tives work  them,  so  steep  is  some 
of  the  land.  Flsewhere,  however, 
there  are  miles  and  miles  of  more 
tractable  soil,  valleys  rich  in  vege- 
tation, hills  that  make  for  excel- 
lent grazing.  Instinctively  we 
realize  that  we  have  reached  a  part 
of  southern  Europe  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
style  of  the  houses. 

Now  we  are  flying  along  the 
coast  of  San  Miguel  and  there  are 
dozens  of  interesting  sights;  the 
rough  shore  line,  the  groves  of 
tropical  trees — for  the  Azores  are 
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far  more  tropical  than  the  Ber- 
mudas— the  fields  of  pineapple, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  many  tiny 
boats  fishing  for  tuna,  mullet,  and 
bonito.  More  slowly  we  circle  the 
shining  town  and  the  busy  harbor 
of  Ponta  Delgada. 

And  now,  once  again,  after  so 
many  hours  in  the  air,  we  are  rest- 
ing on  the  water,  while  around  us 
are  dozens  of  small  boats  whose 
wiry,  olive  -  skinned  occupants 
scream  at  us  and  each  other  in  a 
babble  of  language  that  no  one 
could  possibly  understand  for  the 
din.  A  motor  boat  takes  us  to  the 
dock  with  the  pastel  blue  archways 
that  fronts  the  town.  Half  the  pop- 
ulation is  there  to  greet  us,  staring 
with  open  mouths  at  our  strange 
appearance,  most  of  them  too  over- 
come to  try  to  sell  us"  their  wares. 
They  are  a  primitive,  ill-dressed 
people,  showing  their  mixture  of 
Flemish,  Portuguese,  and  Moor- 
ish influences.  Illiteracy  is  high, 
though  less  so  than  in  Portugal 
proper.  But  they  are  friendly,  gen- 
erally courteous,  and  anxious  to  be 
of  help  for  a  trifle. 

The  town  itself  is  a  paradise  for 
the  modern  painter,  and  I  have 
known  several  who  live  for  the  day 
when  they  can  return  for  a  longer 
visit.  In  whatever  direction  you 
look,  houses,  streets,  and  luxuri- 
ous vegetation  compose  themselves 
into  perfect  paintings.  The  bright 
white  light,  the  thousand  pastel 
shades  of  the  houses,  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  carts,  flowers,  and 
clothing  of  the  natives  all  form  a 
harmony  impossible  to  describe  in 
words.  It  must  be  seen. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  resort 
about  the  Azores.  After  Bermuda, 
Ponta  Delgada  will  seem  dirty,  but 
it  is  no  more  so  than  the  towns  of 
Portugal  or  Spain.  The  hotels  are 
cool,  simple,  and  inexpensive.  In 
fact  everything  is  inexpensive,  in- 
cluding the  strong  but  satisfying 
native  wines,  the  luscious  fruit, 
and  the  copious  meals.  It  may  be 
hot,  for  the  humidity  is  often  high, 
or  it  may  be  dampishly  cold,  but 
if  we  are  lucky  it  will  be  bright  and 
sunny,  and  pleasant  in  the  shade 
of  the  cafe  awning.  No,  there  is 
nothing  special  to  do  in  Ponta 
Delgada,  unless  you  enjoy  a  car- 
riage ride  through  the  colorful 
streets  and  over  the  winding,  hilly 
roads  with  their  constantly  chang- 
ing glimpses  of  the  sea. 

We  shall  find  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  natives  who  speak  English, 
though  this  is  more  frequent  in 
Fayal  and  some  of  the  other 
islands.  "English"  is  perhaps  not 
the  right  word,  for  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  "Down-Easters," 
the  New  England  fisherman  of 
fifty  years  ago.  I  met  one  old  duf- 
fer in  Fayal  who  spoke  "New 
England"  without  a  trace  of  for- 
eign accent,  though  he  had  never 
been  on  any  land  other  than  his 
own  island.  With  much  ceremony 
he  presented  me  with  a  poem  he 
had  written  in  English  to  cele- 
brate the  great  bond  of  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  Azores 
and  the  United  States.  For  him 
these  two  powers  represented  the 
might  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
whaler  of  the  old  school  and  had 


known  hundreds  of  New  Engend- 
ers from  whom  he  acquired  his 
English.  In  the  great  days  of 
whaling,  the  sperm  grounds  of  the 
Azores  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  ten  sperm  whales 
spouting  at  the  same  time  off 
Fayal,  even  in  recent  years.  To 
these  waters  came  New  England 
whalers  by  the  dozen  and  spent 
many  of  their  shore  days  in  com- 
pany with  the  natives. 

Whether  you  will  enjoy  your 
brief  stay  in  Ponta  Delgada  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  weather, 
and  a  little  on  your  own  nature. 
Pleasure  seekers  will  do  best  to  get 
a  good  rest  for  the  final  hop  on  the 
following  day,  but  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  ways  of  an  out- 
of-the-way  people,  or  who  find  de- 
light in  art  which  is  without  guile, 
will  regret  the  shortness  of  their 
stay  at  this  port. 

But  next  morning  we  are  again 
winging  our  way  over  the  ocean 
(can  there  really  be  so  much 
water?)  headed  for  England  on 
the  last  of  our  three  hops.  Al- 
though there,  is  plenty  of  time,  a 
spirit  of  anticipation  fills  the  air 
of  the  cabin  in  which  we  have 
spent  most  of  the  last  two  days. 
We  are  a  little  tired  of  flying, 
now;  tired  of  the  drone  of  the 
propellors;  anxious  to  get  ashore. 
We  talk  of  our  immediate  plans, 
exchange  addresses,  write  hurried 
notes  to  the  family,  do  all  the 
things  common  to  a  last  day  at 
sea  on  the  old-fashioned  transat- 
lantic liner. 

Flying  northeast  we  may  see  the 
point  of  Cape  Finisterre  and  the 
Brittany  coast  of  France,  but  if 
the  weather  is  good,  we'll  probably 
be  heading  straight  for  the  Scilly 
Isles  1400  miles  away — and  on  to 
London.  It  has  been  a  grand  trip! 
And  with  all  the  speed  of  our  great 
adventure,  we  have  seen  odd  bits 
of  the  world  we  shall  remember 
always,  two  island  groups  without 
counterpart  elsewhere. 


Horse  portraits 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
man  for  the  Royal  Buck  Hounds 
and  in  the  same  year  painted 
Moses  who  won  the  Derby  for  the 
Duke  of  York.  Henry  Aiken 
(1784-1851),  covered  the  whole 
field  of  sport  of  horse  and  hound, 
his  principal  thoroughbred  por- 
traits being  Cotherstone,  winner  of 
the  Derby  in  1843,  the  Start  for 
the  St.  Leger  in  1851,  and  the 
Race  for  the  St.  Leger  in  the  same 
year.  Abraham  Cooper  (1787- 
1868),  R.  A.,  painted  a  picture  of 
Mango,  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  in 
1837;,  of  Airy,  winner  of  the 
Brighton  Stakes  in  the  same  year; 
Launcelot,  winner  of  the  St.  Leger 
in  1840,  but  his  principal  work 
was  on  foxhunting,  shooting,  cock- 
ing, and  battle  scenes.  Charles 
Hancock's  (1795-1855),  great 
masterpiece  is  Glencoe  which, 
bred  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  in 
1831,  won  the  St.  Leger  in  1834, 
and  the  Ascot  Cup  in  1835,  was 
painted  in  1836  and  imported  to 
America  by  Jarnes  Jackson  of  the 
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From  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Vvuthia  came  the  tranquil 
l>eanties  of  Siamese  sculpture. 
Like  many  of  the  world's  fine 
antiques,  they  were  brought  to 
Gump's  in  San  Francisco. 

Centuries  later,  Boris  Lovet- 
I.orski's  rhythmic  sculptures 
enchant  modern  art -lovers. 
Strangely,  the  same  serene 
charm  the  ancients  produced 
is  found  in  his  stone  creations. 
Naturally,  they  too  find  a  place 
at  Gump's,  for  here  are  gathered 
treasures  from  yesterday's 
and  today's  world,  collections  of 
jades,  bronzes,  Cambodian 
sculptures,  other  antiques  and 
brilliant  modern  adornments 
to  decorate  the  homes  of  con- 
noisseurs, to  delight  visitors 
to  Gump's  in  San  Francisco. 

GUMPS 

250  POST  STREET 
S  A  IX  FRANCISCO 


I. ik.  ,>|  tlir  Cypres,  Alabama, 
iln  Mint'  s«. ii  Gleiuoe  hecame 
mil'  ni  the  foundation  stallion*  ol 
tin-  American  Mini  Book.  This 
painting,  with  h  h  i  >  been  en 
graved  in  almost  every  thorough- 
bred  hook  ut  modern  times,  fur 
( •  'fin  ne  w.i  ■  the  lire  of  I'm  ahon- 
tan,  dam  nl  Stotkwell,  is  the  prop- 
erty ol  the  unler. 

1 1, ii  rv  1 1. ill  I  i.i  -I'll  most  nf  his 
time  at  Newmarket  where  he 
painted  the  winner  of  the  Derby 
(  ossai  k,  in  I H 4 7  and  I  mm  then 
on  painted  a  majority  of  the  win- 
ners of  that  event,  the  Oaks  and 
St.  I.encr  and  was  often  termed 
"Herring's  Film."  Two  present- 
day  Fnglish  artists  who  are  vying 
for  the  lead  are  A.  J.  Manning 
and  l.ynwood  Palmer  whose  works 
are  well  known  to  all.  In  America 
we  had  Kdward  Troyc  (1808- 
1874),  whose  paintings  of  Lexing- 
ton, Glencoe  in  his  later  years, 
Asteroid,  Reel,  Richard  Singleton, 
and  all  the  great  horses  of  his 
period,  are  much  treasured,  to  be 
followed  by  Henry  Stull  (1850- 
1913),  of  whose  work  Walter  S. 
Vosburgh.  late  Handicappcr  of 
The  Jockey  Club  wrote, 

"Henry  Stull  painted  more  pic- 
tures of  race  horses  than  any  other 
American  artist.  He  was,  I  think, 
self-taught,  and  began  to  make 
sketches  early  in  the  seventies; 
and  his  masterpieces  were  Elk- 
wood,  winner  of  the  Suburban, 
1888,  Spendthrift,  Salvator,  Vir- 
gil, and  Raceland." 

The  most  successful  follower  of 
Henry  Stull  in  the  States  has  been 
Frank  B.  Voss,  whose  portraits  of 
horses  and  hunting  scenes  are  rap- 
idly beginning  to  take  the  place 
they  deserve.  In  the  library  of  Sun 
Briar  Court,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer  has  an  ex- 
quisite picture  of  Sun  Briar  by 
Yoss,  with  his  colors  up.  At  Glen 
Riddle  the  painting  of  Crusader 
under  the  pines  in  the  paddock  at 
The  Springs  is  worth  a  king's  ran- 
som. Mr.  Voss  painted  a  picture 
for  Howard  Bruce,  Master  of  the 
Klkridge,  viewing  the  huntsmen 
and  the  pack  in  the  distance  from 
the  back  of  "Billy"  Barton,  run- 
ner-up in  the  English  Grand  Na- 
tional in  1928,  a  charming  picture 
of  horse  and  hound. 

In  1922  there  was  published 
down  in  the  Antipodes  "Race 
Horses  in  Australia,"  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Lang,  Ken  Austin,  and 
Dr.  Stewart  McKay,  with  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  Martin 
Stainforth  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  book.  This  volume  was  so 
enthusiastically  reviewed  by  the 
late  Sir  Theodore  Cook  in  "The 
Field,"  London,  that  I  took  the 
trouble  of  sending  to  the  British- 
Australian  Book  Department  for 
a  copy,  and  was  simply  astounded 
not  only  with  the  written  word  as 
to  the  great  Australian  breeders, 
courses,  and  blood  horses,  but  also 
by  Mr.  Stainforth's  paintings. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  great 
work  is  a  lovely  portrait  of  the 
head  of  Trafalgar,  and  as  Dr.  Mc- 
Kay says,  "This  work  is  a  wonder- 
fully lifelike  and  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  erstwhile  turf  idol. 
The  head  is  framed  in  bold  relief 
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It's  a 
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This  saddle  embodies  the  theories  of  the  forward 
seat  typical  of  the  Italian  method  of  riding  and  is 
the  original  design  of  Captain  Piero  Santini. 

It  is  made  in  Italy;  we  are  the  sole  importers; 
and,  complete  with  girth,  stirrup  leathers  and 
irons,  the  price  is  $115. 

Whatever  is  new  and  good  in  saddlery  and  rid- 
ing equipment  you  will  find  in  this  Shop,  for  we 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  whole  world  of  equitation  to 
provide  you  with  the  best.  Repairs  made  on  the 
premises  by  expert  workmen. 
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by  the  shadow  of  the  empty  box, 
a  look  of  expectancy  is  in  the  eyes 
and  our  attention  is  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  well-shaped  ears  and 
a  long  white  blaze  that  so  many  of 
us  have  watched  with  anxious 
hearts  as  the  game  old  battler  was 
commencing  his  characteristic  fin- 
ishing run  to  victory." 

The  vogue  for  Stainforth  be- 
came so  strong  "down  under"  that 
his  works  to  the  value  of  over 
2,000  guineas  were  presented  by 
owners  to  the  "Australian  Jockey 
Club;"  and  in  November,  1928, 
there  was  held  an  exhibition  of  his 
works,  thirty  pictures  ranging  in 
size  from  a  three-inch  miniature 
to  a  six-foot  wide  sketch  shown  at 
Stevens  &  Brown's  room,  4  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London;  and  the 
English  authorities  at  that  time 
were  most  generous  with  their 
compliments  on  his  work. 

Stainforth  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  son  of  a  Somersetshire 
clergyman.  He  first  pursued  the 
art  of  wood  engraving  of  which 
he  became  such  a  master  that 
Lord  Leighton  and  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais,  as  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  selected  some  of  his 
work  for  the  exhibitions  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Brussels  as  among  the 
best  examples  of  the  English  en- 
graver's art. 

He  journeyed  to  Australia  in 
1908,  lured,  as  he  wrote,  "by  the 
bush  life  and  the  companionship 
and  power  of  horses  and  strong 
men  in  the  vast  open  country  of 
Queensland."  "There,"  he  said,  "I 
spent  ten  months  without  a  roof  or 
tent  over  my  head,  with  only  a 
couple  of  blankets  and  a  saddle, 
'Damper'  made  from  flour  and 
water,  'Brownie,'  ditto,  with  a  few 
currants  in  it,  tough  (Merino) 
mutton,  tea,  and  sugar.  A  bucket 
was  on  the  campfire  at  four  A.  M. 
and  a  few  handfuls  of  tea  thrown 
in,  each  man  dipped  his  pannekin 
when  thirsty,  the  bucket  was  filled 
and  more  tea  thrown  in  during  the 
day  and  only  emptied  out  at  night 
time,  for  there  was  no  possible 
change  of  diet.  The  custom  of 
these  remote  parts  where  camels 
and  bullock-wagons  were  the  only 
carriers  of  goods  over  several 
hundred  miles  of  bush  land  from 
the  railroad,  was  to  'crack  hardy,' 
to  be  a  Spartan  to  pain  and  hard- 


ship day  and  night.  This  ranch 
'station'  consisted  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  square  miles, 
with  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
country  on  all  sides  without  trace 
of  a  human  being." 

This  rugged  life  ended  the  art- 
ist's career  as  an  illustrator,  and 
two  years  later  he  established 
himself  in  Sidney,  and  in  five  years 
issued  "Race  Horses  in  Australia." 
Since  1929  Mr.  Stainforth  has 
traveled  widely.  He  visited  Milan. 
Italy,  to  paint  Ortello,  Teddy's 
great  son,  the  property  of  Signor 
de  Montel,  whose  stables  at 
Monza  are  famous,  being  most  ele- 
gant and  spacious,  with  choice 
flowers  and  fountains  of  richly 
colored  marbles  at  which  the  boys 
could  fill  their  buckets.  At  Paris 
he  painted  another  picture  of  Or- 
tello winning  the  "Prix  de  Larc" 
for  the  French  Jockey  Club;  and 
he  also  painted  "Epinard  the 
Peerless"  for  the  eminent  Mons. 
Pierre  Wertheimer. 

Journeying  to  England  higher 
honors  awaited  the  artist  and  he 
was  commissioned  by  His  Majesty 
King  George  to  paint  Limelight; 
by  Lord  Derby  to  paint  Hyperion, 
winner  of  the  1933  Derby;  and 
after  Golden  Miller  won  the 
Grand  National  at  Liverpool  in 
1934,  his  gracious  owner,  the  Hon. 
Dorothy  Paget,  asked  the  artist  to 
portray  the  great  steeplechaser. 
The  likeness  of  another  Derby 
winner  also  came  from  his  brush, 
Call  Boy,  who  beat  Hot  Night  in 
1927  in  a  memorable  race. 

Personally,  I  was  deeply  grati- 
fied to  learn  from  the  pen  of  Mar- 
tin Stainforth  that  he  felt  the 
same  toward  the  present-day 
"modern"  art  as  I  do,  for  he 
wrote, 

"In  reference  to  the  Art  aspect, 
is  it  not  gratifying  to  feel  that  at 
least  one  section  of  the  community 
can  never  be  induced  to  sympa- 
thize with,  nor  support  that  phase 
or  craze  called  'modern'  art.  The 
unadulterated  horse  lover  all  over 
the  world  has  too  actual  a  sense  of 
grace  and  reason  to  fall  to  the 
subtle  propaganda  of  this  subver- 
sion of  beauty  and  truth,  even 
though  it  may  have  entangled 
many  a  worthy  name." 

While  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Stainforth's  pictures  are  done  in 


Outside  the  business  district, 
yet  convenient  to  all  the  city's 
activities.  Extensive  recent  im- 
provements assure  every  mod- 
ern comfort  and  luxury. 

Rales  begin  at  $4.00 
JOHN  R.  FOLGEIl.  Manager 
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THERE'S  something  in  the  craftsman- 
ship, the  perfection  of  a  Parker  Gun 
that  truly  expresses  a  man's  feeling  for  his 
son.  Here  is  not  a  gift  of  the  moment,  but 
a  lifetime  treasure. 

Every  part  of  every  Parker  is  fitted  and 
finished  by  hand.  After  years  of  service  it 
will  still  snap  shut  with  the  ring  of  youth, 
its  action  will  remain  smooth  as  ever,  the 
trigger  pull  crisp  as  the  breaking  of  a  twig, 
and  your  fingers  naturally  caress  the 
smooth,  deeply  blued  barrels  and  rich 
walnut  stock. 

A  man  with  a  man's  instincts  knows 
that  a  Parker  is  not  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  be  bartered  and  sold — but  a  personality 
in  metal,  to  be  cherished  as  an  intimate 
friend. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  advise  dimen- 
sions of  a  Parker  that  fits  you.  If  you're 
fortunate,  he  may  have  the  right  one  in 
stock  for  you.  Or  write  to  Parker  Gun 
Works,  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


I'AKKKR  I).  H.  E. 
Double  Trigger 


Parker  Prires  ran^e 
from  S60.S0 
la  J915.60 


Remington. 

=#PU>= 


oil,  I  can  see  by  his  writings  that 
his  heart  is  in  water  colors,  which 
he  says  "call  for  a  finer  nervous 
alertness,  or  emotion  than  the 
smug  conventional  oil  technique. 
The  difference  of  controlling  or 
altering  the  elusive,  quick-drying 
activity  of  water  color  compared 
with  that  of  oil  will  certainly  be 
felt  by  those  who  aim  at  recording 
any  phase  of  nature's  storehouse 
or  subtle  beauty." 

Martin  Stainforth  decided  to; 
come  to  the  New  World  in  1934; 
and  there  was  a  little  trepidation! 
in  my  heart,  I  acknowledge,  as  to 
how  he  would  be  received;  but  go-j 
ing  to  Lexington  shortly  after  his 
arrival  the  Australian  hermit  (as 
some  have  named  the  artist  be- 
cause he  loved  the  quiet  of  his 
studio)  soon  made  his  mark.  Wil- 
liam Woodward  commissioned  him 
to  portray  Faireno,  winner  of  the 
Belmont,  Lawrence  Realization, 
etc.,  and  champion  three-year-old 
of  1932.  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer 
asked  him  to  paint  Sun  Beau,  the 
greatest  money  winner  the  world 
has  ever  known,  ($376,744);  and 
there  at  Court  Manor,  Newmar- 
ket, Va.,  the  lovely  gray,  Gino, 
was  also  portrayed  by  him  in  oil. 

This  spring  from  his  palette 
came  forth  a  beautiful  painting  of 
Omaha,  last  year's  Triple  Crown 
Winner  in  America;  who  in  his 
four  starts  in  England  this  year 
won  the  Victor  Wild  Stakes  and 
the  Queen's  Prize  at  Kempton; 
and  was  second  twice  including 
the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  which  he  lost 
by  a  short  head  to  Quashed. 

For  Joseph  E.  Widener,  our 
artist  is  working  on  a  water  color 
of  Sickle,  bred  by  Lord  Derby; 
and  Chance  Shot,  sired  by  Fair 
Play;  and  for  George  Widener, 
Jamestown,  by  St.  James.  And 
now  another  great  son  of  Gallant 
Fox  will  stand  before  him  for  his 
portrait,  for  when  Granville  won 
the  Belmont  Stakes,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward ordered  his  picture  to  be 
painted.  Granville  was  before  the 
Bs.mont  pursued  by  bad  luck  for 
he  was  crowded  in  the  Kentucky 
Derby  at  the  start  and  lost  his 
rider,  was  just  nosed  out  of  win- 
ning the  Preakness,  and  in  his  next 
start  lost  by  only  a  few  inches  as 
the  photograph  showed.  Going 
West,  Granville  filled  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's cup  to  overflowing  by  his 
victory  in  the  turf  classic. 

Protecting  tke  fiskermen 
of I966 

{Continued  from  page  68) 
be  realized  that  no  stretch  of 
water  can  be  examined  in  much 
under  a  complete  year!  As  the 
year  progresses,  so  changes  take 
place  both  in  the  character  of  the 
water,  the  minute  animal  and  plant 
life,  and  the  general  fauna  and 
flora.  All  these  changes  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  food  supply 
available  for  the  fish,  their  health, 
and  the  food  of  the  foods  upon 
which  they  live.  In  hard  waters 
different  colonies  are  to  be  found 
to  those  which  inhabit  soft  water. 
The  same  applies  to  fast  and  slow 
rivers  to  some  extent.  Further- 


Now  you  can  make  a 


am  isuiU&B 

for  just  $1033— complete! 


"You're going  to 
have  the  world's 
greatest  experience" 


Indeed  they  are !  For  they're  start- 
ing out  on  a  President  Liner  for  21  of 
the  world's  most  interesting  ports — in  14 
thrilling  countries. 

And  so  may  you!  For  just  $1033 
complete!  Which  means  your  President 
Liner  fare  for  the  whole  26,000mile  route 
Round  the  World.  Plus  day  and  night  ex- 
cursions ashore  in  each  of  thef  oreign  ports 
that  marks  the  famed  itinerary. 

Start  Any  Week 

Low  fares  are  but  one  of  the  things  that 
make  these  President  Liner  trips  unique. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  you  may  start 
your  cruise  whatever  week  you  choose 
.  .  .  and  from  New  York,  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco,  whence  these  world's  only 
regular-world-cruising  ships  sail  every 
week  of  the  year  for  the  Orient  and  Round 
the  World  via  the  Sunshine  Route. 


These  are  Chinese 
Sedan  Chairs 

Take  only  104  days  to  visit  Havana  and 
the  foreign  cities  at  the  Panama  Canal . . . 
California's  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood 
and  storiedSan  Francisco.  Honolulu.Then 
Japan,  and  China's  brilliant  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong,  and  the  Philippines'  Manila. 
SingaporeandPenang.intheMalay  States. 
India's  Colombo,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  Bombay.  Egypt's  Port  Said  and  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.  Naples  and  Genoa,  in 
Italy.  And  France's  Marseilles. 

In  each  you'll  find  arrangements  made 
for  you  by  leading  travel  agencies  for 
all  sightseeing,  guides,  hotels,  meals  and 
local  transportation  .  .  .  and  all  paid  for! 


Your  $1033  First  Class  fare  includes  all 
necessary  living  costs  excepting  only 
clothes  and  personal  incidentals. 

Stopover  Anywhere 

Even  shorter  cruises  are  possible  if  you 
cross  America  by  plane  or  train. 

And  if  you  like,  you  may  take  up  to 
two  full  years.  Stopover  anywhere  you 
please,  make  sidetrips  .  .  .  continue  on 
the  next  or  a  later  of  these  regular  world- 
cruising  ships.  Favorable  exchange  in 
most  of  the  President  Liner  countries  of 
call  makes  stopover  costs  very  little.  And 
when  you  go  on,  you  go  by  almost  iden- 
tical American  ship ! 


In  Egypt  you  'B  ride 
on  Camels 

Every  President  Liner  has  club-like  public 
rooms,  ample  decks,  an  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool.  Every  stateroom  is  outside, 
midship  and  high,  and  comfortably  ap- 
pointed. And  every  President  Liner  serves 
the  same  fine  American  food,  augmented 
by  good  things  from  all  the  celebrated 
markets  of  its  route. 

Start  Planning  Now 

Your  own  Travel  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  all  details  and  to  make  reserva- 
tions. Or  we  will  send  you  a  new  fully 
descriptive,  illustrated  book  if  you  will 
write  us  at  604  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
1 10  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  or  3 1 1  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco.  ( Offices  in  other 
principal  cities.) 

Send  the  coupon  below  to  the  nearest 
office  today.  There  is  no  obligation. 

DOLLAR 

Steamship  Lines 

NewYork-Cal/fomia  •  Orient 
Round  the  World 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  CRUISE  BOOK  CR-9 

Name  


Address.. 
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A  Low  Cost  Greenhouse 
Having  High  Cost  Advantages 
Price  Complete  #2,430 


^"LL  we  say  in  that  title  is  absolutely 
true.  The  first  time  we  showed  this 
house  in  Country  Life,  five  different 
people  recognized  its  worth  and  bought. 
It  is  a  Lord  and  Burnham  reputation 
house  throughout. 

The  size  is  14  ft.  4  ins.  wide  by  33  ft. 
long.  The  frame  is  steel  rigid  and 
self-supporting  with  hot  galvanized 
steel  \  -Bars.  The  wood  is  ot  the  best 
"clear  heart  cypress.  The  glass  is  dou- 
ble strength,  24  inches  wide. 
Obscured  a  bit  by  the  tree  is  the  work- 
room, which  is  a  direct  part  of  the 
greenhouse.  1 1  is  equipped  with  a  pot- 
ting bench,  sink,  boiler,  brick  chim- 
ney, coal  bin,  and  electric  lights.  It 
is  separated  from  the  growing  com- 


partment by  a  glass  partition  and  door. 
The  greenhouse  portion  is  equipped 
with  plant  benches,  masonry  walks, 
heating  system,  ventilating  sash  and 
apparatus,  hose  outlets,  and  electric 
lights. 

Delivery  is  free  within  75  miles  of  our 
Eastern  or  Western  factories.  Carry- 
ing charges  are  extra  beyond  that  dis- 
tance. 

When  we  leave  the  job  it  will  be  com- 
plete, ready  for  planting.  Send  for 
printed  matter  giving  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  Low  Cost  Greenhouse 
With  High  Cost  Advantages.  Due 
to  the  constant  rise  in  cost  of  building 
materials  present  price  is  guaranteed 
for  next  ;o  days  only. 


Lord  8C  Burnham  Co. 

1RVINGTOX,  N.  Y.— Dept.  A  DES  PLAIXES,  ILL. — Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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For  Four  Generations  •  •  •  Builders  Of  Greenhouses 


Cleveland  residence  of  R.  L.  Ireland,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Hanna 
Coal  Company.  Architects:  Garfield,  Harris,  Robinson  C5"  Schafer. 


IRON  FIREMAN.. 

Fine  Heating  for  Fine  Homes 


0  R.  L.  Ireland,  Jr.,  a  veteran  coal  man,  was 
interested  in  the  development  of  coal  as  an 
automatic  fuel.  Accordingly,  he  installed 
an  Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  burner  in 
his  Cleveland  home. 

After  a  year's  experience,  Mr.  Ireland 
reports:  "I  am  delighted  with  Iron  Fireman 
performance.  Mrs.  Ireland  finds  that  the 
house  is  cleaner  than  before,  and  that  in 
spring  and  fall  the  heat  can  be  regulated 
just  as  effectively  as  with  gas." 

This  record  of  automatic  firing  service 
and  owner  satisfaction  has  its  counterpart 
in  thousands  of  fine  American  homes.  An 
Iron  Fireman  installation  is  made  quicklv 
in  an  old  or  new  heating  plant.  If  vou  have 
a  hot  water,  steam,  vapor-vacuum  boiler, 
or  warm  air  furnace,  all  vou  need  is  an  Iron 
Fireman  and  its  electric  controls  to  give 


you  the  finest  and  most  economical  auto- 
matic home  heating  that  money  can  buy. 

Your  Iron  Fireman  dealer  will  gladly 
make  a  free  firing  survev  and  submit  a 
report  on  what  an  Iron  Fireman  can  do  for 
you.  Call  him,  or  write  to  3080  W.  106th 
St.,  Cleveland,  for  literature.  Iron  Fireman 
Manufacturing  Company,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Cleveland;  Toronto.  Dealers  everywhere. 


Iroo  Fireman  Cm*  FUw  feeds  coal  from  bin  to  fire 


AUTOMATIC 


IRON  FIREMAN 


COAL  FIRING 


more,  some  species  of  fish  do  not 
thrive  unless  released  in  waters 
of  a  certain  Ph  value  in  which 
their  "typical"  food  is  present. 
When  introduced  into  foreign 
waters  fish  frequently  change  their 
habits  entirely  and  provide  a  fur- 
ther batch  of  problems  for  the 
research  workers.  Consider  the 
number  of  men  engaged  on  the 
task  and  what  all  the  foregoing 
actually  means! 

Then,  there  are  not  only  the  va- 
rious animals  which  live  in  the 
water  which  must  be  considered, 
but  the  insects  which  visit  the 
waters  at  some  period  of  their  ex- 
istence and  therefore  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  dietetics  of 
the  fish. 

In  addition  to  taking  samples  of 
the  water  at  various"  points,  the 
river  bed  has  to  be  dredged  for 
samples  and  an  accurate  count  and 
identification  made  of  the  samples 
so  obtained.  This  is  heavy  labora- 
tory work,  necessarily  slow,  which 
must  be  done  at  least  four  times 
during  the  year.  Samples  of  the 
water  weeds  are  examined  and 
specimens  taken  of  the  life  they 
contain.  Glass  plates  are  fixed  in 
the  river  bed  at  various  points  to 
determine  the  seasonal  variation 
of  the  microfauna  and  the  algae. 
Every  so  often  throughout  the 
year  these  are  lifted  and  replaced 
by  clean  ones.  The  others  which 
have  been  lifted  and  will  be  by 
this  time  covered  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  dirty  slime  are  removed  to 
the  laboratory.  Here  they  are 
placed  under  a  microscope,  the 
growths  identified,  counted,  and 
probably  photographed  for  the 
purpose  of  future  comparison. 

Even  then,  after  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  it  is  only  possible 
to  formulate  rough  conclusions. 
But  owing  to  circumstances  this  is 
the  farthest  one  can  go  into  the 
subject  and  rough  conclusions  have 
so  far  proven  sufficient  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  Yet  all  this  knowl- 
edge is  more  or  less  essential  if  we 
are  to  be  in  the  position  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  fish  which  will 
give  sport  to  the  coming  generation 
of  anglers.  Surely  it  is  the  birth- 
right of  these  future  sportsmen. 

History  of  trie  country 
estate 

{Continued  from  page  70) 
a  summer  palace  on  the  low  hills 
beyond  the  plain  became  abso- 
lutely essential  socially. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  close 
these  summer  palaces  that  circled 
Vienna  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  to  the  walls  of  the  old  city. 
Schoenbrunn  was  only  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  away.  Maria 
Theresa  was  continually  driving 
back  and  forth  between  this  favor- 
ite dynastic  summer  residence  of 
the  Habsburgs  and  the  Hofburg 
in  town.  This  constant  going  and 
coming  between  the  town  and  the 
summer  palaces  with  all  the  dazzl- 
ingly  uniformed  bodyguards  must 
in  itself  have  provided  a  lively 
spectacle  at  a  time  that  was  above 
all  things  spectacular.  And  it  is 
interesting    to    learn    that  the 


BUILT  IN  A  DAY... 

from  completely 
carpentered  sections! 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  set- 
ting up  a  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage! 
Each  section  is  completely  carpen- 
tered before  you  receive  it .  .  .  windows 
and  doors  are  in  place.  Weather- tight 
roof  .  .  .  you  don't  have  to  lay  roofing- 
material.  Hodgson  sees  that  every  joint 
is  squared-up  to  fit  snug;  wind-proof, 
rain-proof,  snow-proof.  Interior  lined 
for  beauty  and  warmth.  Oiled-cedar 
exterior  lasts  a  lifetime.  Never  needs 
paint.  Rustless  hardware.  Assembled 
in  a  day  or  less.  $160,  up.  Extra  units 
can  always  be  added.  See  the  Hodgson 
Colonies  indoors  (furnished  cottages, 
year-round  homes,  garden  equipment, 
kennels,  etc.)  in  our  Boston  or  New 
York  showrooms.  Or  write  for  new 
Catalog  CC-9. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Drive  into  our  nursery 
any  day  to  see  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of 
decorative  shrubs,  flow- 
ering trees  and  ever- 
greens in  the  country. 


RHODODENDRONS 


In  a  choice  variety  of 
natives  and  hybrids. 


AZALEAS 


A  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  native 
Azaleas  now  on  dis- 
play. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

J.H.SCHMIDT 

&  SOX 

INCORPORATED 

LANDSCAPE 
CONTRACTORS 
and  NURSERYMEN 

MILLBURN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone 

MILLBURN  6.0292 


COUNTH Y 


LI  it: 


AGE 

FENCE 


Joe*  what  **no  /rr«/».f ««irtjj " 

■Ml  Jon  1  Jo 


lu»iU  .1  «*irr  tlrltnr*  pro|»rrl\  line* 
prr**nt«    •    l^rrur    to  trr«p*Minf 
buiuani 


• . .  enclosures  and  tennis  nets,  too 

PAGE  serves  America's  estates  in 
erecting  tennis  enclosures  and  back- 
stops. A  Mf  PAGK  tennis  net  of 
stamUss  itttl  fabric  has  many  ad- 
vantages— is  winning  nation-wide 
favor. 
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Page  Fence  Service  Plants 
blanket  the  country.  Each  one  is  a 
fence  expert  ready  to  consult  with 
you  in  best  solving  your  fencing  prob- 
lem— thoroughly  responsible  for  com- 
plete installation. 

If  you're  interested  in  engineering 
details  we  can  prove  why  PAGE  has 
won  recognition  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
fence  industry. 

A  tetter  addressed  to  any  of  the 
offices  shown  below  will  bring  pic- 
torial, instructive  literature  and  the 
name  of  the  Page  Fence  expert  near- 
est you.  Such  a  letter  involves  no 
obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

America's  first  wire  fence — sine:  1883 


I  m|>irss  ilnl  mil  ill  ivr  .il  llii'  sluvv 
>.i<  i-  fivortd  l>\  i'>i  inn  monnn  hs 

Mil    Willi    .1    l.»|Ml|ll\     v,iml\     i  •  -  j  ■ 

rrvnlrd  to  hrr  it*  a  highly  dan 

girom  rstfl  "f  speed, 

Maii. i  I  Urrvsit  w  is  very  *wia- 
ble  and  naturally  in  teres  In  I  in 
.ill  Mills  of  people.  Anil  this  soi  ia- 
lulily  was  eiiiul.ited  liv  her  i  hief 
ministers.  And  when  they  held  re 
teptions  there  was  nothing  stulti- 
fyingly  exclusive  about  their  list 
of  mints.  Any  stranger,  as  Sir 
Nicholas  Wraxall  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  informs  us, 
who  was  vouched  for  by  his  am 
hassador  was  welcome. 

Prince  Eugen,  for  instance,  used 
to  uive  entertainments  at  his  ureal 
n|>l>  i  palace  at  the  Helvedere,  to 
which  six  thousand  quests  were  in- 
vited It  is  said  that  the  arriving 
carriages  in  the  forecourt,  with 
all  the  reflections  of  the  lights  in 
the  great  pool  that  divided  the 
driveways,  was  an  unforgettable 
sight,  as  well  it  might  be  ...  As 
for  the  guests,  there  would  be 
German  Princes  of  the  Empire. 
Magnates  of  Hungary,  Nobles  of 
Bohemia,  Bans  of  Croatia,  Tran- 
sylvanian  Barons,  a  Hospodar  or 
two  from  Moldavia  or  Wallachia, 
Patricians  of  Venice,  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Orders.  Prince  Eugen  was  a 
friend  of  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Albani  and  an  intimate  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Most  of 
the  Austrian  nobles  were  connec- 
ted by  marriage  with  various 
courts  in  Kurope.  A  great  family 
like  the  Schbnborns  linked  Vienna 
intimately  with  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  astute  Adam  of 
Liechtenstein,  the  great  art  patron 
and  connoisseur,  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  both  Spain  and  Rome. 
It  was  as  though  you  met  every- 
one at  these  pleasure  palaces  of 
the  Viennese. 

Then  all  at  once  there  was  a 
change,  a  sharp  reaction,  a  re- 
bound from  splendor  and  formali- 
ties. Sumptuousness  went  into  the 
discard.  Ostentation  became  vul- 
gar. All  things  ponderous  were 
taboo.  And  the  social  world  bored 
by  grand  occasions.  All  the  older 
ways  were  disregarded  with  an 
insouciance  and  nonchalance  that 
was  as  devastating  as  it  was 
piquant.  Great  houses  went  beg- 
ging and  petites  maisons,  petits 
appartements,  petits  cabinets  were 
at  a  premium.  The  age  of  the 
withdrawing  room  and  boudoir  had 
arrived.  The  smart  set  avoided 
crowds  and  went  in  for  select  gath- 
erings to  which  only  a  few 
intimates  were  invited.  A  certain 
highly  polished  and  elegant  ami- 
ability established  the  social  tone, 
and  conversation  was  cultivated 
with  a  brilliance  that  brought  it 
into  the  ranks  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
outdoor  amusements,  so  charm- 
ingly painted  by  Watteau  and 
Fragonard.  were  fetes  champetres, 
in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
modern  dress  picnicked  and 
danced  minuets  in  landscapes  of 
elaborate  naturalness,  or  bergeries 
in  which  they  masqueraded  as 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  a 
charming  artificial  Arcadia. 

Throughout  Europe  there  were 


ERj)     FAST  DRYING,  TURF -LIKE 
t.HAR*TRU  .        TENNIS  COURTS  .    .  .  . 

*    _^»J^         The  list  of  the  owner*  of  these  fine  tennis 
»  > — •  't  courts  reads  like  a  directory  of  the  country's 

jf'1'  yf^-     ■■  1  finest  estates.  Recent  additions  to  this  list 

•'      ^*gHr*  f  include  the  names  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buck. 

'  [Jl '(•  Mrs    Wayni  Chatfield  rayloi    Mn  Mien 

■   '  '  .  Sheldon.  Mr.  William  du  Pont.  Jr..  Mr.  Paul 

ftf      mM  n  ,clix  Warbur*  and  Mr  Charles  H.  0»hei. 

•  '    M.WV  Proof  of  (hc  u,thfaction  which  HAR-TRL' 

courts  Rive  their  owners  is  in  the  largo 
number  of  orders  from  clubs  for  additional 
IIAR-TRL'  installations. 

Read  about  their  exceptional  playing  qual- 
ities, fast-drying  and  low  maintenance 
features,  described  in  attractive  illustrated 
Booklet  "L" — sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 


17  East  45th  Street 


«»         New  York,  N.  y. 


P  &  H  REAL  LOG  HOUSES 

Correctly  Designed  — Properly  Built 

INDIVIDUALLY  planned  to  meet  your  requirements 
.  .  .  from  small  cabin  to  pretentious  lodge  ...  a 
rustic,  livable  year  'round  home  or  delightful  vacation 
retreat.  Built  of  seasoned,  milled  and  fitted  Red  Cedar 
logs  .  ;  ;  combining  pioneer  ruggedness  and  quaint 
charm  with  modern  comforts  and  conveniences.  Our 
specialized  construction,  soundly  developed,  simpli- 
fies the  building  work  and  assures  a  weather-tight, 
sturdy,  enduring  dwelling  .  .  .  practical  for  any  clim- 
ate, cool  in  summer,  easy  to  heat  in  winter,  low  in 
maintenance  cost. 

Chilson  D.  Aldrich,  America's  foremost  log  cabin  architect  and 
a  member  of  our  staff,  will  help  develop  your  plans.  We  relieve 
you  of  construction  worries  .  .  .  build  complete  or  supervise  con- 
struction on  your  location. 

Write  for  folios  of  information,  pictures,  plans  and  prices. 

PAGE  m  HILL  CO. 

1338  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  St. 
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LUTTON 

SOLAR  V- BAR 

GREENHOUSES 


LET'S  TELL  MR. 

about 


•  Conditioned  water  in  your 
home  would  make  life  happier  and 
easier  for  him  as  well  as  for  the 
feminine  contingent.  The  Mr. 
would  notice  how  fresh  and  clean 
his  skin  felt  after  his  morning 
shower  .  .  .  how  much  better  his 
shave  went . . .  the  better  flavor  of 
his  breakfast  coffee. 

But  he  can't  know  half  the  joy 
of  conditioned  water  unless  he 
also  washes  the  dishes,  does  the 
cleaning  and  scrubbing,  launders 
the  clothes. 

Conditioned  water  is  now  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  family:  Per- 
mutit  .  .  .  world's  largest  makers 
of  water  conditioning  equipment 
.  .  .  provides  a  simple  installation 
for  the  home.  It  costs  only  about 
two  cents  a  day  for  up-keep  and 
thirteen  cents  to 
cover  the  time  pay- 
ments under  the 
FHA  plan.  And 
even  this  small  cost 
is  repaid  by  the 
many  savings.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 

Permutit 

Distributed  Exclusively 
by  Authorized  Dealers 


THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Dept.  K,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  "The 
Magic  of  Wonder-Soft  Water.** 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


charming  dependencies  like  the 
Pavilion  de  Musique  of  the  Comte 
de  Provence  or  La  Laterne,  both 
of  which  you  will  find  in  the 
"Smaller  Houses  and  Gardens  of 
Versailles"  by  Leigh  French  Jr. 
and  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein, 
which  was  published  in  1927,  with 
a  charming  note  of  appreciation  to 
Baron  and  Baroness  Charles 
Huard  and  Miss  Nancy  V.  Mc- 
Clelland, who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  Americans  aware  of  the 
lighter  and  really  exquisite  French 
domestic  styles.  La  Laterne  in  its 
cream-colored  limestone,  in  the 
restraint  and  perfect  taste  of  its 
facades,  and  with  its  polite  and 
well-bred  planning  is  certainly  a 
perfect  embodiment  of  one  of  the 
sunniest  phases  of  this  late  eight- 
eenth century  attitude  towards 
the  art  of  living. 

Everything  was  so  much  lighter 
and  sunnier  than  it  had  been.  The 
salons  were  usually  in  white  with 
gilt  moldings,  varied  at  times  with 
citron,  light  green  or  a  tender 
pink.  The  rooms  were  beautifully 
and  well  lighted.  All  heavy  shad- 
ows were  avoided.  The  mouldings 
became  slimmer  and  flatter.  Dark 
heavy  mural  paintings  were  no 
longer  used  on  walls  and  ceilings. 
Ceilings  might  be  tinted  gayly 
with  blue  skies  where  cherubs  hov- 
ered with  birds  and  butterflies 
among  rosy  clouds,  and  there  was 
a  vogue  for  paintings  in  the  panels 
above  the  doors  and  over  mantel 
mirrors  but  the  main  wall  panels 
were  limited  to  arabesques  and 
fanciful  grotesques  in  a  decorative 
manner  that  was  derived  from  the 
East — and  at  this  period  Chinoi- 
series  were  all  the  rage. 

Even  the  horizontal  line,  so  be- 
loved by  the  former  generations, 
gave  way  to  linear  movements,  to 
gently  coved  ceilings  and  oval 
rooms,  to  sinuous  fronts,  broken 
curves,  to  scrolls  and  flourishes  of 
all  sorts.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  there  was  either 
confusion  or  lusciousness  and  in- 
sipidity in  this  love  of  curved 
lines.  "A  piquant  irrelevance,  per- 
haps, with  curves  infinitely  varied 
and  cunningly  contrasted,  and 
combined,"  as  W.  H.  Ward  so 
charmingly  puts  it  in  his  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance  in 
France,  "in  a  play  of  coquettish 
advance  and  retreat." 

It  was  the  period  when  gentle- 
men in  flowered  dressing  gowns 
drank  their  breakfast  chocolate 
out  of  fine  porcelain  cups,  the 
period  when  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
made  her  great  collection  of 
Sevres  and  when  the  princes  of 
Germany  bought  porcelain  fig- 
urines of  crinolined  ladies  and  col- 
ored page  boys  for  centerpieces  on 
the  dining  table.  The  very  fate 
of  nations  was  decided  in  boudoirs 
until  the  Revolution  brought 
rougher  and  more  turbulent  back- 
grounds to  the  front.  Mme.  de 
Pompodour,  as  Stryienski  suggests 
in  his  Eighteenth  Century  of 
France,  used  to  have  the  ami- 
ability to  take  time  for  state 
affairs  in  the  intervals  of  choosing 
a  precious  stone,  finding  the  cor- 
rect spot  for  a  patch  or  hiding  a 
new-born  wrinkle  with  some  in- 


Every  house  is  cus- 
tom-built to  meet  the 
existing  conditions 
and  the  client's 
wishes.  We  urge  you 
to  plan  now  for  a 
new  greenhouse  or  an 
addition  to  your 
present  one.  Write 
for  booklet. 


Greenhouse  on  Alfred  P.  Sloane  Jr.  estate  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island' 
It  is  really  marvelous  what  a  lot  of  flow- 
ers, and  what  an  unmeasurable  amount 
of  pleasure  can  be  had  from  a  LUTTON 
Solar  V-Bar  greenhouse.  A  greenhouse 
such  as  the  qne  illustrated  is  reasonable 
in  price  when  one  considers  the  superior 
quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship 
which  enter  into  its  consideration.  -y"!  jj^p^ 

GREENHOUSES 


wSlh.  LUTTON  COMPANY^ 

267  Kearney  Avenue    •   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 

Payment  Conditional 

on  Success 


Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS, 
CONSULTANTS 

171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TAYLO  R 

& 

LOW 

DECORATORS 


758  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

(Taxus  Cuspidata  Capitala) 
Is  undoubtedly  the  choicest  and  best 
EVERGREEN  HEDGE  PLANT 
FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 
Lasting  for  generations,  and  equalling  the 
Famous   Yew   Hedges   of   Old  England. 
The   plants   we   otter  will   make   a  fine 
hedge  in  one  year's  time. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins  hare  the  largest  and 
choicest  stock  in  the  U.S.A. 

Size  Each  Per  10 

2  -2V2  ft-  J2.75  $22.50 
21/.-3      ft.  3.50  30.00 

3  -W2  ft-  4.50  37.50 
3V2-4      ft.  6.00  55.00 

4  -41/2  ft.  8.50  75.00 
Larger  sizes  are  also  available.  Write  us. 

All  balled  and  burlapped.  Prices  f.o.b. 
Rutherford,  N.  ].  Packing  charged  at  cost. 

Write  for  our  Fall  Catalogue  (sent  free) 
of  the  finest  garden  material  in  America. 

Visit  our  500  acre  Nurseries  at  Valley 
Rd.,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  bet.  Paterson  and 
Montclair.  You  can  then 

Choose  Your  Cwn  Plants 
BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 
Box  32  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


For  Afflicted  Children 

VISTA  DEL  MONTE 

School  and  home  on  beautiful  estate 
in  southern  California  orange  grove. 
Ideal  climate.  Understanding  care. 
Individual  training.  Experienced  in- 
structors. Attending  physician.  Ad- 
dress Charles  L.  Jeffries,  Director, 
Vista  del  Monte  School ...  5225 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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I \traordmarily  Beautiful  900  Acre  Estate 
in  the  picturesque,  unspoiled 

Ramapo  Valle\  of  northern  New  Jersey 
can  he  knight  at  .1  price  truly  sacrificial 


THI  DH.KanHI.LY  peaceful,  secluded  rctrt.it.  extending 
almost  I  nun  crest  to  crest  ol  two  opposing  wild,  wooded 
Kanupo  lulls,  is  traversed  t>\  both  the  K.un.ipo  River  .ind  one  of  the 
splendid  new  highways  of  the  region,  and  is  also  readily  accessible  by  rail. 
Something  over  one  third  of  the  land  is  cleared  and  under  cultivation. 
Within  tins  area,  on  a  rise  commanding  charming  views  up  and  down  the 
valley,  stands  the  attractive,  comfortable,  rambling  residence,  of  stucco 
below  shingle  abo\e.  with  its  spreading  wings,  line  lawns  and  term  is 
nurvelously  lovely  gardens,  drives,  paths,  and.  near  by,  such  accessories 
as  .1  detached  laundry,  built  above  an  artesian  well,  wilh  housekeeping 
apartment  for  gardener,  large  garage,  with  2  apartments;  greenhouse; 
tennis  court  and  oo  foot  concrete  swimming  pool,  screened  by  tall  ever- 
greens. Just  beyond  is  a  well-equipped  farm  with  farmers  house,  barns, 
dairy,  etc. 

THE  HOUSE,  expanded  from  time  to  time,  hospitably  planned  and  hand 
somely  appointed,  contains  a  lull  complement  of  the  usual  features 
of  gentlemen  s  country  homes  besides  several  that  are  distinctly  unusual. 
The  main  wing  contains  a  very  large  living  room  and  entrance  hall  com- 
bined, spacious  library,  open  covered  porch,  enclosablc  in  Winter,  with 
huge  stone  fireplace;  also  dining  room  and  breakfast  porch  with  compre- 
hensive service  wing  adjoining — both  coal  and  gas   (Pyrofax)  ranges, 
electric  refrigeration,  etc.  An  oak-paneled  grill,  or  tap  room,  with  fire- 
place, is  another  appealing  item  Above  are  abundant  sleeping  rooms  and  up-to 
date  baths,  some  exceptionally  large,  some  with  enclosed  showers,  and  ample  service 
accommodations  over  the  kitchen  wing.  Attached  by  a  second-story  passage  span- 
ning the  entrance  driveway  is  the  master  s  wing,  complete  in  itself  for  week-end 
use,  with  an  interesting  genuine  old  oak-paneled  refectory,  brought  from  England, 
electric  kitchenette,  covered  terrace,  sitting  and  billiard  rooms,  bedroom,  large  bath 
with  elaborate  shower,  lavatory  and  sleeping  porch.  The  house  is  equipped  with  a 

dual  heating  plant,  artesian  water 
 ^      .   supply   by  gravity,   and  electric 


pump. 


T 


HE  GARDENS  are  indescrib- 
ably beautiful  —  rose  garden. 


fascinating  rock  garden  with  riv- 
ulet, tiny  cataracts  and  lily  pool, 
and  a  long  formal  garden  glade 

framed  in  perennial  borders  against  a  background  of  lovely  dogwoods  and  stately  oaks,  with 
a  large  circular  pool  as  the  central  feature;  also  a  wealth  of  rhododendrons,  laurel,  box- 
wood and  other  evergreens;  ground  carpet  of  infinite  variety,  extensive  vegetable  gardens 
and  many  fruit  trees. 

Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


ATTRACTIVE  SHOREFRONT  PROPERTY 

LOCATED  IN  THE  SHORE  HAVEN  SECTION  NEAR  WESTPORT 

One-half  mile  from  the  Shore  Haven  Golf  and  Country  Club  and  ahout  an 
hour  by  train  from  New  York  City. 

The  main  house  contains  entrance  hall  with  lavatory,  30-foot  living  room  with  Spanish  Tile 
fireplace,  sun  room,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen  equipped  with  electric  range  and 
Frigidaire. 

There  are  4  master  bedrooms,  3  baths  and  abundant  closet  space  on  the  second  floor  as  well 
as  an  open  deck.  The  third  floor  has  3  guest  rooms  and  bath. 

There  are  2  showers  with  dressing  room  and  trunk  room  in  the  basement.  York  vacuum  heatins 
plant  with  oil  burner. 
A  3-car  garage  with  3  servant's 
rooms  above  has   a  hot  water 
heating  system,  oil  burner  con- 
trolled. 


This  property  of  150  feet  water  frontage  affords  deep  sea  anchorage  and  a  fine  beach  for  bath- 
ing. It  is  protected  by  an  excellent  sea  wall.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  landscaped  and  are 
perfectly  planted  with  attractive  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  location  affords  a  sweeping 
view  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

This  house  can  be  shown  at  any  time  by  appointment. 

Price:  $50,000 — an  additional  200  foot  shorefront  improved  with  sea  wall,  formal  garden,  tennis 
court  and  greenhouse  is  available. 

Brokers  Protected 

LeROY  KEMP  CO.  INC. 

Phone  1111  —  Darien,  Conn. 

OTHER  OFFICES  AT 
Fleetwood,  Mt.  Vernon — New  York  City — New  Rochelle — Westport 


THE  G 

179  Boston  Post  Road 


To  Settle  an  Estate 

This  property  of  some  50  acres  has 
a  great  deal  to  commend  it ;  high  land 
with  good  views ;  level  pasture  and 
meadows  and  some  woodland  ;  house 
well  back  from  the  road ;  well  placed 
outbuildings.  A  simple  self-contained 
place,  ideal  for  country  living  and 
year  round  use. 

Brokers  Fully  Protected 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.,  Telephone  4834 


COUNTRY  HOME  SITE 

(Former  Dwelling  Burned) 

Between  forty  and  fifty 
wooded  acres,  small  private 
lake,  view  of  large  lake  about 
mile  from  Route  80  $5,000. 

Oliver  H.  Chalker,  Agt.,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


TOKErVEKE 

On  the  Sound 

A DELIGHTFUL  location  for  discriminat- 
ing people  who  wish  a  summer  or  all 
year  home  with  the  advantage  of  excellent 
schools,  beach,  golf,  yacht,  and  hunt  clubs. 
Express  train  service;  53  minutes  from  New- 
York.  We  offer  several  interesting  parcels 
of  woodland  and  meadowland  attractively 
priced.         Brokers  protected. 

MRS.  PAUL  LUNDY 

Reed   Haviland  Office 
Post  Road,  Darien,  Conn. 
Tel.  Darien  505  New  Canaan  888 


GREENWICH 

FOR  SALE 

Over  5  acres  of  landscaped 
grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Greenwich  Country  Club  golf 
course. 

The  dwelling,  in  the  Brittany 
farm  style,  was  built  by  a 
distinguished  architect  for 
his  residence. 


LADD  &  NICHOLS,  Inc 
POST  ROAD 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 
Tel.  1717 


GREENWICH 

An  Outstanding  Property 

Nine  (9)  lovely  acres — fields — woods 
— pond — good  stream — in  riding  sec- 
tion near  Round  Hill  Club.  Large 
living  room — fireplace — pine  pan- 
elled library  fireplace — lavatory — 
lovely  dining  room,  conservatory 
attached — pantries,  kitchen  etc. — 
five  (5)  large  bedrooms — three  (3) 
baths — two  (2)  sleeping  porches — 
3  maid's  rooms,  bath.  Garage  four 
(4)  cars — living  quarters — four  (4)  box  stalls — tack  and  feed  rooms — grand 
gardens — vegetables,  flowers — large  lawn — stately  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Sets  well 
off  highway  with  wonderful  views  of  countryside.  Asking  $115,000. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  CO. 

Post  Road  Tel.  668  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WILTON,  CONN. 

Set  in  ten  acres  of  rolling  meadows  through 
which  flows  a  beautiful  brook,  is  this  gracious 
old  house.  This  property  with  well  planted  gar- 
dens, barn,  and  garage  provides  a  real  country 
atmosphere  with  convenience  for  commuting. 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Connecticut  Tel.  276 


AN  ANCIENT  RESIDENCE, 
HISTORICALLY  IMPORTANT 

In  one  of  Connecticut's  finest  old  towns.  Well 
protected  by  location  and  large  grounds.  Stately, 
spacious  9  % -foot  ceiling.  Old  pine  floors,  pine 
wainscot.  Beautiful  hand-made  panelling  and 
mantels.  8  stone  fireplaces.  Bake  oven.  Very  old 
hardware.  Large  trees.  Best  of  neighbors.  For 
quick  sale  $6,500. 

MISS  E.  C.  BARBER 
Greycote  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Tel.  159 


CHARMING  COLONIAL  H0USEii| 

Overlooking  Lake  Greenwich,  Conn.  == 

Exceptional  Opportunity  t  == 

Offered  at  a  decided  real  bargain,  due  || 

to  exceptional  circumstances;  situated  ^ 

on  3.2  acres  in  a  most  desirable  location  == 

commanding  magnificent   outlook  over  ^ 

large   lake   and   surrounding   country.  = 

House  contains  on  first  floor:  entrance  == 

hall,  beautiful  living  room,  exception-  == 

ally  attractive  solarium,  large  dining  ^ 

room,  attractive  library  with  private  h= 
bath  suitable  for  bedroom  if  desired. 

pantry,  kitchen,  service  accommodations.  = 

2nd  floor  contains  3  exceptionally  at-  == 

tractive    master   bedrooms,    3   master  55 

baths,  2  servants'  rooms  and  bath.  The  gg 

latest  and  best  in  modern  design  and  = 

construction.  Beautiful  lawns,  gardens,  ^ 

trees,  shrubbery.  2-car  garage.  For  ~ 
further  information  inquire: 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC.  | 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties  = 
527  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.        VAnderbilt  3-'""  = 

 IHliS 


GREENWICH 

Approximately  13 
acres  beautiful  roll- 
ing land  improved 
with  gardens,  pool, 
native  shade  trees, 
orchard,  greenhouse. 

Colonial  house, 
hilltop  location,  su- 
perb view.  Residence 
thoroughly  modern,  4  large  family  bedrooms,  3  tile  baths, 
4  servants'  rooms  with  bath. 

Offered  for  sale  at  attractive  figure  by  estate. 


GEORGE  S.  BALDWIN 


94  West  Putnam  Avenue 


Tel:  1660 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


V  CONNECTICUT  FARMHOUSE 

in 

The  Berkshire  Hills 


On  a  gently  sloping  hillside,  with  a  lovely  view,  lies  this  roomy 
farmhouse  in  a  peaceful  setting  of  large  old  maples.  There  are 
twelve  rooms  including  servants'  wing;  bath,  electricity  and 
abundant  spring  water.  The  barn  has  ample  space  for  cars  and 
horses.  The  fourteen  acres  of  land  has  an  ochard  and  a  small 
brook.  Priced  at  $10,000,  with  terms,  this  property  has  great 

possibilities. 
The  DeVOE  REALTY  COMPANY 
New  Milford  Connecticut 


October.  1936 
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I'llUCCI  7AHIA 


. /)     r  yu/berL  all-year 

HOME 

In  the  hills  of 
Bryn  Mawr 


IN  the  Radnor  Hunting  Country, 
I  three  miles  from  Bryn  Mawr 
Station  and  fourteen  miles  to  the 
center  of  Philadelphia.  Thirty-two 
acres  of  land  containing  lawn, 
gardens,  pastures  and  spring-fed 
pond,  cottage  and  stable  with 
nine  box  stalls.  A  beautifully  ap- 
pointed home  with  every  luxury. 
Though  conveniently  located  for 
commuting  to  Philadelphia,  it  is 
wholly  in  the  country.  Let  us 
show  you  this  hilltop  home. 


1  H  1A 


HIRST  AND  MacFARLAND 

1528  WALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

  PENnypackcr  3767  ,  


MASSACHUSETTS 


DISTINCTIVE 

si  mm  pi  kCES 

Car*  Cod.  North  anil  South  Shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Milliards  Bay 
COUNTRY  and  SfBl'RBAN  HOMES 
around  Boston 
For  Sale  and  For  Lease 
BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER 
17  Milk  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

Member  of  the  Rwtnn  Real  Estate  Exrhange 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  Heal  Kslate  Kjrhange.  Inc. 


FOR  WINTER  SPORTS 
Locale  In  The 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Attractive  properties 
from  $5,000  up 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 

WHEELER  A  T  VYLOR 

(.rr.it   H.irriiiiMiui.  Mass.  or 

.tOO  Madison  Avenue        »«  York.  M.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED 

Farm  Superintendent.  Manager  or 
Herdsman's  position  wanted  by  a 
capable  man  of  excellent  character 
and  proven  ability.  Fifteen  years 
experience  in  successful  Farm  and 
Home  management  on  both  large 
and  small  Estates.  Can  take  full 
charge  of  Registered  Live  Stock. 
Field  Crops.  Fruit.  Vegetable  and 
Flower  gardens,  retail  milk  route. 
Poultry,  etc.  May  I  help  you  to 
get  greater  enjoyment  from  your 
farm  and  home? 

Box  WL.  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

4+4  Madison  Ave.         New  York  City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


800  ACRES 


Meirral  ailjiilnlnn  farm*  In  Chester  County. 
PumaJFlvanla.  thirty-five  mllea  from  City  Hall. 


exceptionally  beautiful  trait  I'rlre  average, 
about  $1110  per  acre. 

JOSEPH    M.   FRONEFI  ELD 
Lincoln  Highway  Wayne.  Pennsylvania 

 "/  >nr.   .1  Mini         ,.■■!/  huy.v  -  


MASSACHUSETTS 


Princeton  Road 
Chestnut  Hill.  Brookline.  Mass. 

A  private  park  of  roughly 
wooded  land  for  the  de- 
velopment   of  country 
estates  of  lasting  value. 
Local  agent: 
MELVIN  H.  PARKER 
Princeton  Estates.  Brookline. Mass. 
Longwood  2416 
Ask  for  illustrated  folder  1404 


POSITION  WANTED 

Head  gardener,  good  technical  training 
and  a  lifetime  of  practical  experience, 
thoroughly  conversant  all  branches  of 
horticulture,  landscape  designing  and 
developing,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance fruits,  vegetables  and  cut  flowers 
outdoors  and  under  glass ;  rock,  bog 
and  water  gardens.  Efficient  man- 
ager of  men  and  materials.  At  present 
employed,  open  for  new  connection. 
References  _A-1.  Please  give  complete 
particulars  in  first  letter. 
BOX  NO.  1551,  c  „  COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEW  JERSEY 


COUNTRY  HOME 
and  Hunting  Preserve 

50  miles  from  New  York.  .100  srre*.  Woods, 
Held*  and  forestry  planting;  Kprlntc.  hnmk-t 
and  lake;  modern  dwelling;  itablea,  lodge, 
garage,  kennel* ;  deer  and  all  small  game. 
Kent  or  sale. 

F.S.,  941  Drexrl  Building 
Philadelphia  Prnna. 


Short  Hills, nj 

Protected  residential  plots  in  rolling 
■  wooded  land,  divided  to  suit 
the  needs  of  acceptable  people. 

HARTSHORN  ESTATE  :  Tel.  7-0125 


GEORGIA 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

Golfers'  Paradise — 5  courses 
Modern  Winter  Homes  for  Rent 
and  Sale 
SOUTHER*  FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
— Realtors — 


MARYLAND 


WINTER  HOME 

COLONIAL  BRICK  HOUSE 

Built  1699.  nine  rooms,  basement,  two 
baths,  hot  water  heat,  power  line,  beau- 
tiful woodwork,  fireplaces;  State  road. 
32  miles.  Washington,  beautifully  land- 
scaped two-acre  lot.  fine  lawn,  old  trees. 
Excellent  neighborhood.  $10,000. 
LEONARD  SNIDER     La  Plata,  Maryland 


NEW  JERSEY 


PRINCETON 

.  .  .  for  real  living 

You'll  want  a  home  in  the 
new  "Riverside"  section,  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Car- 
negie, about  IM  miles  from 
Nassau  Hall. 

Desirable  building  lots  .  .  . 
3  to  8  acres  with  improvements 
...  at  attractive  prices.  Easy 
access  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia electric  train  service. 

Riverside  Company 
WALTER   B.   HOWE,  Inc., 
Agent 

Princeton,  N.  J.     Tel:  Princeton  95 


HOME  SANCTUARIES  IN  WILD  NATURE 

8  mountain  ranges  with  3  excellent  fish- 
ing lakes.  3,500  remaining  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  large  estates.  Land  values 
low.  New  York  accessible  by  Route  10 
in  50  minutes.  First  buyers  get  mag- 
nificent distant  views. 

F.  G.  COLBY 
Andover,  N.  J.       Phone,  2S7J  Netcong 


LLEWELLYN  PARK 

WEST  ORANGE,  NttWB  Jersey 

Several  attractive  homes  and 
building  sites.  Excellent  value. 
Ideal  residential  community  for 
Newark  and  New  York  business 
men.  For  particulars  apply. 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street       New  York  City 

Plaza  3-1000 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  best  retrievers  known,  as  well  as  wonderful  companions  for 
grown  ups  and  children. 

Best  stock  from  bench  and  field  trial  dogs  available. 

At  Stud 

Ch.  Water  Devil  Ch.  Dilwyne  Red  Devil 

DllWYNE   MONTAUK   PlLOT  DlLWYNE  CAPTAIN   BrOWNIE  FeLTS  SkIPPER 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

P.O.  16,  Montchanin    John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr.  Delaware 


CHESACROFT  CHESAPEAKES 


Puppies  and  Trained  Dogs 

FROM  BENCH  and  FIELD 
TRIAL  WINNERS 

At  Stud 
Ch.  Able  Seaman 
Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt 

CHESACROFT  KENNELS 

ANTHONY  A.  BLISS 
Westbury,    Long    Island,    N.  Y. 


GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 
Glenville,  Conn.       Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  N.  T. 


Ch.  Viking  av  Git'-  e 


NORWEGIAN 
ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Five  Cham- 
pions offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to  Be- 
come Champions 
"The  oldest  kennel  is  still 
the  best'* 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Boyaru  Ynywn 

Winchester, New  HampJmt 


DUPLEX 
DOG 

IT'S  EASY  TO  TRIM 
WE  SHOW  YOU  HOW 
IT  S  REAL  ECONOMY 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

194  Baldwin  Ave,  Dept.C.  L.Jersey  City.  N.J. 

Enclosed  find  8  for  which  please  send  me 

the  articles  as  checked  below,  or  send  C.O.D. 
it  Duplex  Dog  Dresser   .    .    .  $1.00 
ie  Additional  Blades,  5  for  •    •  .50 
-A  Trimming  Chart.    .    .    .    .  1.00 

♦  Nail  Nip  2.00 

it  Dog  Library,  4  vols.:  the  set  .25 

Name.  -  

Address  _ 

Town  State  


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 


Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump   of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1       East  Islip,  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
English  Springer  Spaniels 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &    Grown  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Otvners 

Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
PI, one.  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

OIV.  DURHAM  DUPLCK  RAZOR  CO. 


WHAT  EVERY  DOG  SHOULD 
KNOW  .  .  . 

is  the  comfort  of  a 
Hodgson  Kennel! 
You  build  it  your- 
self from  easy-to- 
erect  sections. 
Durable,  vermin- 
proof  red  cedar. 
All  sizes— for  one 
dog  or  many.  Also 
breeding  kennels. 
Order  by  mail,  or 
send  for  new 
Catalog  CK-10. 

•  Hodgson  Dog 
Bed  with  vermin- 
proof  Kapok  mat- 
tress, 18"  x  24" 
.  .  .  only  $6.50. 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth 
Ave..  Boston  •  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


2  ft.  x  2JA  ft  $1 

2>js  ft.  X  4  ft   2 

3^  ft.  x  5  ft   2 


8.00 
0.00 
7.50 


*  DOG  STARS  * 


Vinton  P.  Breese 


WIREHAIRED  FOXTERRIERS.  Just  eleven  years  ago  the 
late  Richard  C.  Bondy  began  the  establishment  of  the  since 
famous  Wildoaks  Kennels  at  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  which  for 
many  years  have  housed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Wire- 
haired  Foxterriers  ever  assembled  in  the  world.  During  the  earlier 
years  Mr.  Bondy  imported  the  absolutely  top  show  dogs  and 
bitches  from  England,  regardless  of  almost  prohibitive  prices,  and 
which  mounted  well  up  into  the  thousands  together  with  a  line  of 
carefully  selected  brood  bitches  to  mate  with  the  studs.  Among 
the  more  famous  of  these  English  champions  were  Watteau  Pala- 
din, Signal  Warily,  Eden  Aristocrat,  Crackley  Supreme,  Crackley 
Startler,  Gains  Great  Surprise,  Watteau  Georgette,  Weltona  Fri- 
zette,  and  Kemphurst  Carnation.  Although  some  of  these  celebri- 
ties had  their  ups  and  downs,  chiefly  at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  all  gained  their  American 
championships  with  comparative  ease. 

However,  it  has  since  transpired  that  Mr.  Bondy,  a  man  of 
keen  business  as  well  as  sporting  acumen,  was  not  interested  en- 
tirely in  winning  with  his  cracks  from  overseas  but  cherished  the 
idea  of  producing  American-breds  as  good  or  better  than  impor- 
tations. This  has  come  to  its  fullest  fruition  at  the  Wildoaks  Ken- 
nels under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bondy,  who  carries  on  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband,  and  it  is  indeed  sad  to  think  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  to  see  its  complete  consummation.  Few,  if  any, 
kennels  of  any  breed  within  a  like  period  have  ever  excelled  the 
records  of  the  Wildoaks  homebreds.  In  all,  they  number  fifteen 
champions,  namely,  Bartender,  Beau  Brummel,  Bobbie  Burns, 
Cavalcade,  Delightful  Lady,  Gallant  Fox,  Gallant  Invader,  Hunts- 
man, Irresistible,  Leading  Lady,  Rajah,  Reality,  Reveller,  Tip 
Topper,  and  True  Charm,  all  of  the  Wildoaks  affix,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  score  or  more  noted  winners. 

Among  the  more  outstanding  of  these  champions  is  Gallant  Fox 
who,  immediately  upon  completing  his  American  championship, 
was  sent  to  England,  where  he  continued  his  all-conquering  career 
and  conclusively  proved  that  quite  as  good  Wires  can  be  pro- 
duced here  as  there.  Another  Wildoaks  invader  of  England  was 
Beau  Brummel,  who  also  hung  up  an  enviable  record.  There  are 
those  who  maintain  that  Gallant  Fox  is  the  best  Wire  ever 
seen  here  or  abroad.  Then  there  is  Leading  Lady  who,  with  nine 
best  in  show  triumphs  during  1934,  was  the  leading  winner  of  all 
breeds  for  the  year  in  this  respect  and  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  best  home-bred  Wire  bitch  ever  produced.  At  present  there 
are  two  more  within  a  few  points  of  their  championships,  Top 
Row  and  Superb,  the  former  being  best  of  breed  at  the  American 
Foxterrier  Club  Specialty  Show  and  the  latter  best  of  breed  at 
Worcester,  to  say  nothing  of  their  point  wins. 

AIREDALE.  Sheldon  M.  Stewart,  owner  of  the  Shelterock 
Kennels,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  another  of  our  signally  successful 
American  breeders,  his  favorite  being  the  Airedale,  termed  by  its 
followers  "the  biggest  and  best  terrier."  However,  his  entry  into 
extensive  exhibition  and  production  fifteen  years  ago  was  more  a 
matter  of  chance  than  premeditation.  Always  an  admirer  of  the 
Airedale,  he  purchased  a  puppy  as  a  pal  for  a  substantial  sum 
and  upon  inquiry  brought  it  to  the  writer  for  appraisal  of  merit. 
The  youngster,  although  only  four  months  old,  had  every  appear- 
ance of  an  embryo  champion  and  I  advised  Mr.  Stewart  to  place 


-  LABRADORS  - 

The  best  of  companions  and  gun-dogs. 
Very  intelligent.  Noted  for  good  disposi- 
tions. Pups  of  first-class  imported  blood- 
lines. Also  older  dogs. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Jr. 

Halfway  Pond  Plymouth,  Mass. 

(Post  office  address:  Buizards  Bay,  Mass.) 


DOCS  BOARDED 

Select  and  visit  now  the  kennels 
where  your  dog  will  receive  the 
greatest  <>t  care  and  be  happiest 
while  you  are  away  this  winter. 

RIDGEVIEW  FARM  KENNELS 

Phone  Elmsford  1878 
P.  0.  Box  84     Wh.  te  P. a: ns,  N.  Y. 


UNHflS 


U.  S.  and  Can. 
Pats. 


DOC 


Keep  your  dog  from  straying  and  mingling  with 
other  dogs  with  "Buffalo"  PORTABLE  FENCING. 
Neat,  attractive,  a  suitable  runway  for  a  fine  ani- 
mal. Sections  made  of  welded  steel  frame,  heavy 
wire,  galvanized,  for  all  weather.  Easily  erected, 
moved,  stored.  Send  6c  postage  for  Booklet  85-C. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 


530  TERRACE 


(Est.  1869) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Asst.  1-A  Yard  TxU'ii!  i*W|«i<f*. 


CVl 


KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


n 


hi  » \uuv,e  i>l  a  loiniHMrnl  li.iiullt'i ,  mriitioniiiu,  thai  |>.i  i  iii.i  in  , 

I. Id  Hills  I  IXt'M'S  I  III'  l!t'H  M  HI  I'll  .1  illlSllliill.ll  i  Hi  ill  MU  ■ 
i  .  wiili  ir|n  itnl  lir  I  nl  IhiiiI  ami  maii.iI  bt'Hl  mi  show  tri- 
mpliH,  m n'»l  iitinirriiiii  winiii'iH,  anil  wan  ihr  rrvrrctl  t'h.  (irt-lniiK 
lit i'  lln  «i  llit"  i|vaik  thai  kimlliil  a  llanir  of  extriisivr 
pnrtrtttnn,  rxhiliilinn,  ami  prutlm  turn.  In  r.i'utl  sun rssinn  Mr. 
cwiii  Imported  Ihr  I'.nnliih  i  It. impious,  OKin^s  Kffort,  Cres- 
crnl  M.i>iii|iut  f,  Hi'lloii  Sii|nt'iiif,  W.nlanil  I'loiciior,  Hymn 
Quito,  anil  I'ovrit  l>a//lr,  ami  tonrtlit  r  with  pun  liast-s  of  scvt'tal 
hightluvt   Anit'iiian  l>rt'il   liitrht-s   formril   .1   superlative  show. 

Altm-rllm  Mr.  Stewart  has  ereateil  eighteen  Airedale  Cham- 
pions ni  which,  eitfht  were  homr-hretls,  a  retord  for  this  breed,  a 
hiuli  in. uk  in  an>  breed  ami  positive  proof  that  with  the  proper 
foundation  and  siiiilniiis  applitation  top-notih  dons  can  he  pro- 
ducetl  here  quite  a--  easily  as  abroad.  The  home-bred  Champions 
are  S|Mrk,  Miss  Springtime,  Miss  Sentiment,  Marvellous  Style, 
Mister  S|x »t liuhl .  Most  Superior,  Master  Seaman,  and  Merry  Sov- 
ereign, with  scMi.d  more  in  the  making  and  all  of  the  Sheltcnuk 
prefix.  The  latest  sensation  is  Merry  Sovereign,  who  gained  his 
Championship  in  time  shows  with  best  of  breed  and  best  terrier 
at  Greenwich  ami  Madison  and  best  in  show  added  at  Trenton. 
A  son  of  Int.  Ch.  Warland  Protector,  winner  of  best  in  show, 
Westminster,  ll>.<%,  Meny  Sovereign  is  rated  by  his  owner  and 
Btany  other  experts  an  even  better  terrier  than  his  celebrated 
sire.  The  more  important  victories  of  the  Shelterock  Airedales  at 
Westminster  alone  are:  winners  dogs  l°25;  winners  bitches, 
1QJ7;  best  nl  breed,  |o;S;  reserve  winners  bid  lies,  I'i.U;  reserve 
winners  dogs,  winners  dogs  and  bitches,  best  of  breed,  best 

terrier  and  best  in  show,  ll>.vC  best  of  breed,  l°.<4;  reserve  win- 
ners bitches,  l°.>5.  winners  and  reserve  winners  dogs,  1 9.^6.  Also 
best  team  l°>0.  best  brace  I'M  I,  and  best  brace  and  best  team 
1927,  1928,  1929,  19M,  1934,  1935,  1936. 

I)  VRII  \.  (  ONN.  Although  only  one  year  old  the  kennel 
fixture  of  the  Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club  drew  the  remarkable  entry  of 
635  dogs  at  its  first  renewal  on  the  polo  field  at  Darien,  Conn., 
and  easily  reached  the  rank  of  a  major  outdoor  show.  Competition 
was  keen  throughout  the  majority  of  breeds  and  especially  so  in 
the  group  and  best  in  show  contests  which  assembled  most  of  the 
dog  stars  in  the  east.  Best  in  show  brought  together  Clairedale 


\\  v 


Tauskey 


R-  P.  Stevens  Great  Dane,  CK.  Rcbr  Lakeland  of  B  rac  Tarn 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 


I'm'  In  ii  imml  miri't'MKrul  Or  Ilii«  yi-iir,  I  um  nlilr-  to  nffi-r  n  miiiilii'i-  »f  lovi-ly 

ini|i|ili'M  nf  1 1 1 1 m  fn m.  1  >><■  t  Inir  hrt'ftl  nl  *H  in  li.  Thi'V  iin-  liy  ll>»'  fniium* 

'  I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1   l: nl  I.  ,  i    t,(  AliiMliirl  mill  Kiiliul  of  Trlilm  lllll. 

Hrvrrnl  ttniwn  iIoum  purl  liilly  Iriiliu'd  In  "olii'dli'iici-"  work,  iiImo 
for  miliv  I'rlri'  ii  iiiiitti-r  nf  lorriKpoiiiliTirc. 


Wrtlt  for  I'amphtt  t  on  Thin  Urn  il 


PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 

Prides  Crotting,  Man. 
Telephone  Beverly  2545 


Address  all  communication!  to 
0   A.  Shaw  McKeen,  Owner 
I  Fadaral  St.,  Boston.  Matt. 


French 


Poodles 


lllii.  I:  mill  llrown  l'il|.pl«j.  homi-.  mr,  hh'I 
Iretl  hrirki'n. 
THAINKI)  II..K-  li.r  lllinllrnrc  TpjIi 

At  Hlilil  Fee 
eii   !■  s.  .  i  <    i ,  i.ih,.,  brown). |7*i  on 


•hip.,.  TiiI<iiii  D'llr  Ibrimni 
I   HuniprUlilokln  (bliok) 


.•■nun 
75.00 


Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 
Elberon,  New  Jeney 

Mm.    Mill,, i,    l.rl  ,,,,  <  r  I'lwnr 

 nwiiir  1a:dh  llmni  h  1722 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


FT 


Ch    l.iown  o/  '""  " 

IW'Ht  Imported  ii  ii  (I  Domi'Htlr  Show 
lllooil   will)    Kim  I    I'lilil  gunlitli'H 

Htnfk  for  Hnlr 

BLUE  BAR  KENNELS 

HANOVER  PENNSYLVANIA 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

Watt  Highland 
Whita  Tarriart 

FOR  SALE 
AND  AT  STUD 
AT  RIGHT: 

Springmcadc  Rcxmini- 
mui,  Winnert  tioxs 
anil  Bcsc  of  Winner* 
1936  W.  H.  W.  T. 
Specialty  Show. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 
 Phone  Huntington.  525 


DACHSHUNDS 

I -  . .  <  | , t  ...tt.ii  puppi*-*,  both  I'd  and 
hU<  k  and  tan-*,  bm\  for  typ*\  "lamina 
and  i-.  r ".n.ilii  v  Male*  «)rrd  by  CM. 
(  iDV  WKkOKkHAVKLSIHAND 
that  atr  rooiifh  to  show  and  to 
win  I 

Write  or  'phone: 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"The  Ark"  ( Kcxl-ttral) 
ScunUln.  N.  T.  Phone  8e*ri4*le  284 


&cal"f)am  terriers; 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


i&ljrltfrfielb  ttrnneltt 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  FAVORITE  OLD  BREED 
IRISH  TERRIERS 

Very  nice,  healthy,  country 
raised  puppies  from  A  K.  C. 
registered  stock.  Reason- 
able. 

SASSY  KENNELS 

(Est.  1924) 

CAMILLUS  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  SPANIELS 
CHAMPIONS 
AT  STUD 

FOR  SALE  NOW 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OP  PUPPIE3 

ALL  COLORS 


SAND  SPRING  FARM  KENNELS 
Mrs.  S.  Y.  L  Hommedieu.  Jr..  Owner 
MORRISTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
Tel  4-4092  W 


WILDOAKS  KENNELS 


MRS.  RICHARD  C.  BONDY 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  Wire-haired  Foxterrier 
Puppies  by  our  well-known  stock. 

Our  famous  studs  are  available  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  particulars  upon  request. 


MAC  SILVER,  Mgr. 


GOLDENS  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Champion  TRUE  CHARM  of  WILDOAKS 


bullmastiff 

^^^B     Puppies  For  Sale 

US** 

Sire:  "StiL"  Kir'  of  8irr:  "Ch.  Slmha."  Dam: 
"Ihcstonian  Gnnd  Slam."  All  registered  ptize 

The'British  Bullmastiff  League  standard 
of  type  under  "General  Impression"  s  lys: 

"The  Bullmastiff  is  a  powerfully  built 
dog.  symmetrical  and  showing  great 
strength.  His  temperament  combines  high 
spirits,  reliability,  activity,  endurance 
and  alertness." 

"The  dogs  should  be  90  to  110  pounds 
in  weight,  bitches  80  to  90  pounds  in 
weight.  '   ,  , 

"These  popular  British  dogs,  recently 
introduced  into  America,  were  known  in 
1630  as  'Bandogges'." 

WHITE  GATES  FARM 

Bedford  Hills       Westchester  County 
New  York 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

HIGHLY  PEDIGREED 
PEKINGESE 

Puppies  and  Mature  Stock 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road  Merrick,  L. 

Tel.  Freeport  867 


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 


Most  beautiful  and  cleverest 
of  all  toy  dogs.  Always  beau- 
tiful puppies,  different  ages, 
some  as  low  as  $25.00.  My 
best  recommendations  are  my 
numerous  satisfied  customers 
all  over  the  United  States. 
MRS.  OLIVIA  CEDER 

Pelham  2109.  Pelham,  New  York 


Welsh  Tei  rier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


SAM  OYEDE 

(Pronounced  Sam-o-yad) 

Delightful  to  the  Family  and 
Distrustful  of  Strangers. 
Authentic  Information 
Gladly  Supplied. 
THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
757  Empire  Blvd.  Louis  Smiirtow.  Scy..    Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrg.  Roland  M.  Baker 

North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal   pet  and 
companion.  1'uppies 
and   grown  stock 
available. 

MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


(TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe 
give  worm  tre 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free 
and  thrifty. 


ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-K 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parkt  -  Davis  Products 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


October,  1936 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen,  Best 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  1935 

Choice  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 


Pnlendid  mipnies 
of  thin  rare  and 
ornamental  breed. 
The  children's 
choice  as  a  sled  or 
cart  dog;  intelli- 
gent, loyal;  ex- 
cellent watchdog; 
safe  protector  and 
playmate  for  chil- 
dren. 


SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
5811  Drexel  Road  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Pfcorte  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Hiwr,  Pa. 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for  sale. 
Some  exceptionally 
nice  puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Property  of  the 
Misses  de  Cop  pet 
Narraganselt  Pier,  R  I. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

The  striking  appearance,  colour,  size  and 
exceptional  pe'sonality  of  our  stock  are 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  persons 
interested  in  this  popular  terrier. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Horstmann, 

4  Charles  Place,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

(Exclusively) 
I  Offering  puppies 


'IbV^^^HbT         K  Uttering  puppies 

m/f    ^^^^f  and  mature  stock  of 

Wj  h  |  excellent  breeding, 

[Jl  |  i  healthy,  immunized, 

m_  Pfc(MSc*-  ,--M> y  j  and  having  wonder- 

9r^^^^^t^mff   I  ful  dispositions. 

en.  ooswyre  rod  Boy  Sired  by  champions 
of  American  shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University         Columbus,  Ohio 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for 
your  children,  you  will  find  the  beautiful 
Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Landseer 
types.    Write  for  particulars  to  , 

KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery  Ohio 


Levick 

Chesacroft  Peter,  belonging  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bliss,  takes 
trie  water  at  the  Chesapeake  Retriever  Trials  at  East  Tslip 

Kennels'  Sealyham  Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey  Noel  of  Clairedale;  Mrs. 
Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Cyrano;  Halcyon  Ken- 
nels' Greyhound,  Ch.  Southball  Moonstone;  Maridor  Kennels' 
English  Setter,  Ch.  Sturdy  Max;  Harold  Palmedo's  Boxer,  Ch. 
Corso  v  Uracher  Wasserfall  Se  Sumbula,  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Quigley's 
Pekingese,  Pier  Yu  Go  of  Orchard  Hill;  winners  of  the  terrier, 
non-sporting,  hound,  sporting,  working  and  toy  dog  groups  respec- 
tively. The  first  four  named  all  have  best  in  show  victories  to  their 
credit  and  were  so  closely  matched  in  merit  as  to  make  the  selec- 
tion of  a  winner  almost  a  toss-up.  However,  the  Sealyham  received 
the  judicial  nod  with  the  Poodle  runner-up. 

To  top  terriers  the  Sealyham  had  to  beat  two  close  contenders, 
Dr.  E.  R.  Cunniffe's  Kerry  Blue  Terrier,  Ch.  Ben  Edar  Bawcock, 
and  E.  C.  Kerr's  Smooth  Foxterrier,  Ch.  Solus  Joy,  while  in  non- 
sporting  the  Poodle  had  fairly  easy  going  to  win  with  E.  K.  Aid- 
rich,  Jr.'s  Schipperke,  Ch.  Miquette  of  Kelso,  next  in  order.  Moon- 
stone likewise  comfortably  beat  off  the  challenge  of  Foxcatcher 
Beagles'  Ch.  Foxcatcher  Merryman  in  hounds.  A  closely  con- 
tested duel  developed  in  sporting  dogs  between  Max  and  L.  J. 
Buck's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill  Trader,  placed  as  named. 
Corso  was  fairly  pressed  in  working  dogs  by  J.  Namais'  Doberman 
Pinscher,  Duke  Lyle  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  L.  Roesler's  Old 
English  Sheepdog,  Ch.  Lucien  of  Lavenderlea.  Pier  headed  toys. 

CORNWALL.  N.  Y.  In  its  picturesque  setting,  the  infield  of 
the  race  track  at  Kenridge  Farm,  the  Stillman  estate  at  Cornwall, 
N.  Y.,  the  twelfth  annual  show  of  the  Storm  King  Kennel  Club 
was  both  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  important  events  of  the 
outdoor  season  and,  with  636  dogs,  established  a  record  for  .the 
fixture.  With  Miss  Francis  Hoppin,  president,  and  her  co-officers, 
including  Percy  C.  Stoddart,  secretary  and  major-domo  of  the 
affair,  personally  welcoming  visitors,  there  is  always  a  pervading 
feeling  of  courtesy  and  good  will  which  places  Storm  King  in  a 
niche  of  its  own.  The  event  was  also  notable  for  the  very  high 


COCKERS 

The  personification 
of  Type.  Health  and 
Soundness.  Solids,  all 
colors,  also  Parti- 
colors.  All  inoculated. 
MISSES  COWLING, 
Owners 

CNILWOC 

Weirwood 

^% 

.  KENNELS 

Virginia 

COCKER 
SPANIELS 

Healthy,  home-raised 
puppies  bred  from 
show  stock  exclusively. 

(Visitors  Always 
Welcome ) 

is 

MR.  and  MRS.  DOUGLAS  J.  SHEPPARD  1 
14  Central  Ave.     South  Weymouth,  Mass.  | 

RID  HIM  OF 


WORMS 


•  Use  Sergeant's  "Sure-Shot"  Capsules 
for  Round  (Ascarids)  and  hook  Worms. 
"Puppy  Capsules"  for  small  dogs.  "Tape- 
worm Medicine"  for  Tape  Worms.  At 
your  dealers.  For  FREE  Advice,  write 
fully  to  our  ADVICE  DEPT. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.. 
1450  W.  Tlrond  Street       Richmond,  Virginia 

SewpanYs 

SURE-SHO  T     »  WORM  MEDICINES 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Marco  served  daily.  It 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  grand 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
taining kelp — the  sea  vegetable 
— that  all  dogs  need. 


Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Ptiila. 


fc — : 


bttobii,  IfM 


DIRECTORY 


i') 


i|U«lil)  "i  Ihr  exhibit*  .mil  kerunw  nl  mn.|>Ciiilon  1  *«-^t  in  slmw 
wu»  uwartlnl  lo  l'l«lrr«|jilr  KrniirN'  Sralyhnm  Trrrier,  Ch.  Wulvey 
\nrl  ol  t  l.iiiiil.ilr,  m.nkm«  the  1 1 1  tit  -,111  li  auurM  ami  ninth  trrrirr 
group  win  ivlncr  hrr  lm|>ortation  last  May.  Shr  is  a  truly  tupping 
Irinn  in  tin-  linrst  hum  and  hn  ma:  m.innns  .ur  |>n  In  I mn 
Mri  iom|>rtitiirs  in  thr  rinsing  mnti'M  wrrr  I..  J.  Ilink's  (\nkri 
Simntrl,  t  li  Porohlll  rradrr;  White  date  KrnnrlV  Dulirrnun 
I  ,,,  (!h  i,  i  h  Soniu  ol  Wrstphalia;  Tally  Ho  Kennels'  Dalmatian, 
1  h  t  miikt  of  Tally  Ho;  I  I  Murr's  Russian  W  olfhound,  Ottava 
,»t  Ronanofl  ind  Mm  V.  Malta1!  Pomeranian,  Ch.  Little  Sahilt; 
winners  of  sporting,  \voikinn,  non  sporting,  hound,  toy  groups. 

\,m  I  dominated  ■  umit  tarrta  group  with  Mrs.  R.  ('.  Bondy's 
Wire  Foxterrier,  (  h  rrut  Charm  of  W'ildoaks;  o.  II  Raker  s 
keu\  lilur  Terrier,  '  h  Ren  Kdat  Reau  of  Orr  Mur  and  R.  R 
|a»htman's  Hull  Terrier ,  Royal  Hush,  next  in  order.  Sonia  le<l 
workim;  il>>i;s  with  II  hilrMdo'i  Boxer,  Ch.  Coreo  V.  Uracher 
WaMtrfall  §€  Sumbula;  Mrv  M  I  Johnaon'l  Newfoundland,  Ch. 
Phillips  1  addie,  and  Cosalta  kennel-  (lerman  Shepherd  Dog,  Ch. 
\o\  of  (Ileum. 11;  following  in  extremely  close  order.  Trader 
topped  spoiling  ilogs  ovet  I  W  Creiss'  Irish  Setter,  Red  Sails  of 
SalmagutHli;  R.  V.  I.indquist's  English  Setter,  Sandy's  Rocket's 
Gene  and  Mia.  David  Wagstaff's  Labrador  Retriever,  Ch.  Ledge- 
land's  Bridesmaid.  Cruiser  was  hard  pressed  in  non-sporting  dogs 
l-\  Mi-  S.  R.  Hoyt's  Poodle.  Ch  Rlakeen  Cyrano;  Mrs  Wan 
staffs  (  h.>w.  Ledgelands  Black  'Typhoon,  and  H.  K.  Morton's 
Boston  let  tier.  Miss  Mordoy.  Likewise,  Otrava  had  a  tough  task 
to  heat  out  Halcyon  Kennels'  Creyhound,  Ch.  Southhall  Moon- 
stone, in  hounds,  with  Rlue  Key  Kennels'  Dachshunde,  Yvonne  v. 
Plater  Schulhaus,  and  L.  Litchfield,  Jr.'s  Norwegian  Elkhound, 
Ch.  Rrodd  Av  Llglia,  trailing.  Sahib  topped  toys  over  Mrs.  H.  P. 
l>onnell's  Miniature  Puisiher.  Kolodo  v.  Louisenberg;  Cdalia 
Kennels'  Pug,  Ch.  The  Torch  of  Redgate,  and  Rossmoyne  Ken- 
nels' Krussds  Qrilfoo,  Rijou  of  Round  Hill. 

PYRHNF.nS.  'The  Great  Pyrenees  Club  of  America  has  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  breed  it  fosters  which  must  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  kennel  literature  and  which  no  fancier  of  the  breed 
can  afford  to  be  without.  Tot  the  first  tune  it  chronicles  the  com 
plete  history  and  status  of  the  Great  Pyrenees  both  in  America 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  seventy -five  plates,  drawings  and  charts  and  contains  forty 
separate  articles  pertaining  to  the  breed.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  are  the  standard  and  statistics  of  the  breed,  history, 
utility,  important  dates.  (H'digrees  of  important  dogs,  champions 
of  record,  show  records,  the  breed  in  Kurope,  England,  Canada 
and  the  Arctic,  biographical  sketches  of  club  members,  etc. 

DOGS  AM)  DOGS  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Joseph  Edward 
Harry,  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature  at  Columbia 
University  and  published  by  Appleton-Century  Company.  It  is  a 
story  of  man's  association  with  dogs  throughout  the  ages,  tracing 
the  history  of  the  dog  from  his  first  appearance  in  legend  to  the 
present  day  and  dealing  with  the  dog  in  religion,  worship,  super- 
stition, art,  literature,  proverb,  war  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
It  describes  ancient  breeds  and  traces  their  development  to  form 
the  modern  breeds  of  many  types  and  lands  and  is  especially 
descriptive  of  the  dog's  noble  nature,  instinct,  and  intelligence. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

V   fr»   «ui*rrior  puppif*  *lrril  by 

<      id pion  RohinhTBl  \N  ;ir> 

Carefully   bred    to  develop 
character  and  intelligence 
thiaofk  1  kllfl  kf.nnels 

i  rrombr,  Prnna.  Phunr  20-R.I 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  — Fee  150 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  smle 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGU  E 
RR  4.  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  ISO.  Peoria.  II 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese.  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


RINGNECKand MUTANT  PHEASANTS 

F or  lir-st ticking 
GREY  MALLARD  DUCKS 
BRONZE  TURKEYS 
WILD  TURKEYS 


Choice  dressed  birds  by  Parcel 
Post  anywhere. 
Setting  Eggs  in  Season 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


AT  STUD:    I  m;  Ii  li  mid  Amcricun  Clwiiupioii 
W  \  I  M  I 

CHALLENG  E  ic 
(  Consistent  h  Inntt 

Twlvr  Tiriirn 
Id  «i  iii  Show 

Frederic  ll.  Hoea  Ovnun 
For  Particulars  and  siml 

C.itriln  mhln  ss 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
HlckevUle,  L  I.,  IN.  Y.  Tel  Hiekevillc  815 


WhiteCollie  Pups 

The  mem  Iwautitul  Ipeci- 
mem  the  <lng  world 
can  offer.  Home  Ku.ir<U, 
loyal  tumpaniont.  the* 
ful  and  intel  lifftnt . 
Stamp    for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 


□ 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice 
specimens,  both 
sexes,  of  the  best 
possible  breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Srnd  for  illus- 
trated circular 
Fred   A.  Besrte 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetta 


s<  OTTISH 
TERHIEHM 
of  Distinction 

I'llpplr<  nml  itrrmn 
dogs  by  America's 
(lreatp<l  Interim 
tlnnal  i  '  I-.. in  i  nt 
(.'■li-  t  prices  .m<i  on 
approval  always. 

■.  ft  ifaVon 

Burlington,  Iowa 


PEDIGREED  DOGS  are 
DEPENDABLE 

They  are  scientifically  bred  for 
intelligence  and  disposition,  as 
well  as  for  type.  Pedigreed  dogs, 
therefore,  are  even-tempered  and 
absolutely  trustworthy  when 
properly  brought  up. 

BUY  ONE  TODAY 

If  you  do  not  see  the  breed  you 
prefer  in  these  columns,  write 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Avenue    New  York  City 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRDS 

A  feeder  put  out  now  will  attract  the 
fall  migrants  and  keep  them  near  you 
until  late  in  the  season.  Winter  birds 
are  also  returning  and  these  will  stay 
near  a  well  supplied  station. 
This  painted  feeder,  completely  stocked 
with  a  Howes  Bird  Attractor,  the  ideal 
wild  bird  food,  a  bag  of  special  seeds, 
a  bread  grill  and  a  booklet  "How  To 
Attract  Wild  Birds"  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  $2.50.  Catalog  on  request. 

HOWES   BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  Rachelle  A%e.  Stamford,  Conn. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


We  h/ive  fi  fliolec  lot  of  ptif)pi<>H  from 
our  prl/.i.'-wliiuliiK  Mtock  nt.  rciiNotuilili' 
price*. 

GREEN  MEADOW  KENNELS 

W.  H.  t'M'BTT 

WlOlMMtawa,  Mann.        Trl.  M 


GERMAN  SHORTHAIR  POINTERS 

Thr  it-Ira  I  all  room!  *hnottnjr  dOaT*  com- 


panion ami  suanlian.  Kxcelfrnt  puppi 
nnK»  for  sale.  IfookinK  oo 


.m  l  young  <loft*  - 
for  winter  training  in  the  south. 


LAKESIDE  KENNELS 

Box  32,  Glidden  Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


□ 


Yrara  of 


cful  brovlInK 


have  developed 

LINDAIRE 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

to  a  flruree  of  quality  defi- 
nitely preferred  by  the  mmt 
dUrrlmlnat  iBg  clientele. 
More  than  l.'O  pupple*  for 
Irnmefllate  dellrery.  J*.  :  ■ 
$25  to  SI 50. 

L  _ 
Route  30 


SEALYHAM-SCOTTISH-WELSH  & 
WIRE  HAIRED  TERRIERS 
St  Long  and  Short  Haired 

aV»  DACHSHUNDE 
A  COLLIES 

i^^P\   Alvln  Farms — Mrs.  Emilie  G.  Hunter 


Primos, 


Del.  Co..  Pa. 

For  Appointment 
Tel.  MaitlMon  tn7i 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Beat  small  watchdog.  T)e- 
TOted  to  children.  Coat 
short,  black.  Weight  12  to 
16  lbs.  Pedigreed  puppiea 
$33  and  up. 

YPERLAND  KENNELS 

Somervllle       New  Jersey 

Ettablhhcd  1910 


G.   D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for   the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 
I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 
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IN  this  day  of  easy-riding  motor  vans, 
Pullman  express  cars  on  fast  trains,  and 
deluxe  loose-boxes  on  liners  (you  should 
have  seen  Blenheim's  state  room  on  the  Ber- 
cngaria),  shipping  horses  no  longer  is  a  serious 
problem.  However,  most  horses  are  not  good 
travelers.  Thoroughbreds  still  need  weeks  of 
rest  to  regain  their  best  form  after  a  trip 
across  the  continent.  So  it  was  with  consid- 
erable interest  that  I  inspected  the  Argentine 
polo  team's  ponies  shortly  before  the  matches 
at  Meadow  Brook  last  month. 

More  than  thirty  of  the  ponies — there  were 
forty-eight  in  the  string — had  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  since  last  spring:  from  Argen- 
tina to^England  (twenty-seven  days  on  the 
boat  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Southampton 
Water),  to  Belgium,  to  France,  to  Germany 
where  the  Argentine  team  won  the  polo  cham- 
pionship at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Berlin,  and 
finally  to  Long  Island,  but  the  animals  looked 
as  fit,  and  healthy,  and  happy  as  though  they 
had  been  galloping  on  the  estancias  of  their 
owners  all  summer — or  what  corresponds  to 
summ?r,  for  winter  is  just  breaking  up  in  the 
land  of  the  Argentine. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  polo  team  is  no 
better  than  its  mounts,  for  ponies  have  besn 


known  to  make  good  players  out  of  moderate 
ones,  but  the  best  player  in  the  world  is  at  a 
disadvantage  when  badly  mounted.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  high  goal  men  from  the  Argentine 
are  well  known,  and  the  fame  of  Argentine 
ponies  has  traveled  far  (some  of  the  prized 
mounts  in  the  great  studs  of  Indian  rajahs  are 
Argentines),  but  outside  a  comparatively 
small  circle  nobody  knows  much  about  the 
Argentine  team's  master  of  horse,  Tommy 
Nelson,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  trainers  of 
ponies  in  the  world.  He  has  conditioned  the 
horses  of  his  country's  team  in  nine  interna- 
tional matches  (Argentina  has  won  most  of 
these)  in  the  last  decade,  and  so  good  a  judge 
as  Carlton  Burke,  the  guiding  force  of  polo 
in  California,  says  that  Nelson  .can  get  more, 
out  of  a  horse,  and  keep  him  fit  longer  than 
anyone  he  knows. 

When  Tommy  Nelson  began  training  polo 
ponies  more  than  a  decade  ago,  there  were  no 
guides,  nor  rules,  nor  schools  to  follow:  he 
learned  by  trying  many  things,  and  rejecting 
those  that  did  not  work  out  well.  (As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Sam  Hildreth,  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican trainers  of  race  horses  used  to  do  exactly 
that  sort  of  thing  in  his  work.) 

Nelson  does  not  train  his  ponies  for  speed 


G.  F.  T.  Ryall 

(some  men  in  this  country  actually  try  their 
mounts  under  the  watch),  but  for  stamina, 
and  of  course  handiness.  His  best  trick,  if 
you'd  call  it  that,  is  his  ability  to  bring  every 
pony  in  his  string  up  to  an  important  match 
at  the  very  top  of  its  form,  although  the 
•  animal  may  have  been  played  for  weeks  in 
practice  matches.  The  trick  is  that  he  keeps 
his  ponies  below  concert  pitch  by  regulating 
their  feed  and  work.  One  has  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary judge  of  condition  to  do  that,  but 
Tommy  Nelson  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
knows  exactly  when  a  horse  is  getting  too  fit, 
and  just  how  much  hard  food  and  soft  food, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  animal  needs.  Nelson  says 
that  the  greatest  danger  while  training  polo 
ponies  for  a  big  match  is"to  send  one  that's  at 
top  form  out  for  a  practice  game,  because 
players  always  are  going  at  top  speed  and 
never  spare  their  horses.  Also,  when  a  pony 
has  to  be  kept  wound  up  to  concert  pitch  too 
long,  it  becomes  light-headed,  and  doesn't 
play  well — and  level  headedness  is  a  very 
essential  factor  in  a  pony. 

Although  he  is  pretty  modest  about  his 
work,  Nelson  admits  that  it  has  been  rather 
a  feat  to  bring  his  horses  to  New  York  in  such 
good  condition.  They  had  to  be  prepared  at 


NATIONAL 

HORSE  SHOW 

(FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR) 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 
NOVEMBER  4-10,  1936 

Gala  Performance,  Sunday  Evening,  November  8 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCTOBER  15 

FULL  CLASSIFICATION 
LIBERAL  PREMIUMS 
★ 

Reservations  lor  boxes,  seats  and  season 
memberships  now  being  received. 


NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 

WHITNEY  STONE,  Secretary  NED  KING,  Manager 

90  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BOWLING  GREEN  9-8365 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  a  large  selection  of  both  3  and  5 
gaited  saddle  horses,  middle  and  heavy 
weight  hunters,  great  many  of  them  with 
manners  and  dispositions  suitable  for  in- 
experienced riders,  also  few  outstanding 
show  prospects. 

Always  a  pleasure  to  show  horses  to 
prospective  customers  whether  they  buy  or 
not.  If  not  convenient  to  come,  let  me 
know  your  requirements,  if  have  anything 
think  will  suit  you,  will  send  photo  with 
full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  and  guarantee  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. 

If  purchaser  should  find  horse  not  as 
described  in  every  way,  can  return,  will 
pay  transportation  both  ways  and  will  re- 
fund money  without  argument. 

References :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


FASHION  PLATE 
Chestnut  gelding,  5  years,  15-2  hands.  This 
is  a  handsome,  good  going  3  gaited  horse,  and 
very  good  mannered. 


HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Siarline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  1014,  Harvard,  111. 


ST  A  R  1.1  N  E 


Karakul  Sheep 

1  to  100  Recorded 


Bred  ewes,  rams 
or  ewe  lambs. 


Produce  your  own 
Karakul  Coat 


L.  R.  KUNEY 

648  Madison  Ave. 
Adrian  Michigan 
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DUBOIS 


.     I  I  I    '    I    N    I  I 


Will  EN  Willi  II  IIMI 

I  V  tl>r  ami  <  l.aruiinji;,  llua  faiunu* 
X  mi|M>iir.|  li..m  pr.mmial 


M...krair  |.u.r,  U'ritr  lor  clriailnl 
■pr<  iftv  alturta  in  I  I'..  >l  «>f  Virw*  Jt> 

firrurahirr  3Ft?nm. 


•livitMtai  tatiiiM 
tm  auipit  fiaci 

IN   lAMtaM,  MMjalll 

kwa  •#•«  «*w. 

Om  |M»    •  ■»«  •llra.ll>> 

Ka-««  IIIHWnl,  >l.al 
M  a  |>J  «  !■  »  af  a  I  *  a«-  h  |>a  ■! 


«l  i  vi<, Mini  H  o  iv.» 

tomo  f>o»T  aae  Iaii 

A  >!»•>■.  II. ...I.  ivp#  pf 

la..  i»  rlalal 

apa  .»■■■-  an*  I  It « 
tnimlwj  *■•<  ai-aaniatl 
•»•'«»•«  •aJlNlai 

W*l4m  ft  a 


f^S^  Let  Your  Cattle 


*<       5«/r  Themselvtt 


r 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  sate  by  (iving  them. 

K.  >  .t..i».-  I'umprri.rJ  Pure  or 

M.  ■  I  I  Sail  Bricks 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

m  i  HON  i  S  vi  I  BRICK  CO. 

2  I  nri  V>. .  LeR..v.  N,  Y. 


Hors«  can't  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
shoic  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains/strains, 
swellings.  Never  blisters — never  re- 
moves hair.  And  horse  can  work 
nhile  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


bOBM  I"-  tbfl  toogi  liurt I  trip  In 
I  1 1 v 1 . 1 1 1 « t  then  put  in  training 
MgaUn,  mid  l.rounht  tip  alum  t  In 
top  form,  but  before  Ihmiik  shipped 
In  ihr  Continent  thry  hat  I  to  lie 
unwound  a  little*;  alln  that  thry 
li.nl  in  lir  li. lined  liu  in. ill  lies  in 
llrlk-niin  .mil  Iraiitf,  ami  finally 

brought  to  the  top  of  their   

for  the  Olympics;  thru  thry  had 
to  lir  unwound  a^ain  for  the  trip 
to  America,  and  on  their  arrival 
here  six  weeks  hro,  put  in  training 
for  the  Cup  of  the  America's  series 
with  Jock  Whitney's  Greentree 
(our. 

Hut  (hat  wasn't  the  worst  of  it. 
Then  were  the  difficulties  of 
weather — it  was  cold  and  rainy  in 
■•'.upland,  and  bitterly  cold  in 
Germany  and  the  changes  in 
fodder  and  water,  all  of  which 
comes  under  the  very  general  head 
of  acclimation.  Apparently  the 
oats  and  hay  would  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  they'd  been  getting  at 
home,  and  the  water  taste  exactly 
the  lame,  but  sometimes  half  the 


Iring  would  go  nil  I  licit  feed  and 
u. .ill, in  i  rven  drink  (he  water  - 
and  of  course  horses  whii  h  aren't 
doing  well  simply  have  to  be  let 
alone  until  they  gel  over  a  '-.pell 
like  that.  However,  in  spile  of  all 
this  they  i  inn  through  exi  cllcntly. 
Frankly,  I  never  saw  a  better  look- 
ing lot  of  polo  ponies  (Nelson 
admits  that  they're  the  best  he's 
evei  brought  from  Ihe  Argentine). 

*  *  * 

I  like  the  thought  of  the  Piping 
Rock  Horse  Show  in  dedicating 
the  fixture  eac  h  year  to  Ihe  mem- 
ory of  some  famous  old  horse. 
This  year  Lady  Suffolk  will  be 
honored.  During  her  lifetime,  from 
to  1H55,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Messenger  made  many 
records.  She  was  the  first  horse  to 
trot  a  mile  in  2:.?0;  which  she  did 
when  twelve  years  old,  and  four 
years  later  she  equalled  the  mark. 

*  *  * 

Scouts  of  this  department  in 
the  livestock  world  report  that 
Osborndale  Olive  May,  owned  by 


Osborndale   hum,  herby,  (  nun 
has   just    completed    I  lie   se<  mid 
highest  senini  imii  yen  old  ret  ord 
on  two-time  milking,  with  Hi,/  I 
pounds   btitterfal    from   21 ,4  47.6 
pounds  of  milk,  4%  le  i ,  in  i  la 
C.  She  is  a  member  of  the  famous 
Olive  family  at  Osljorndalr,  and 
she  is  a  sister  to  Osborndale  May 
Champion,  record  holding  daugh 
lei  ol  Sii  Ue  s  Oi  nr. by  May 

I  here  seem  ,  In  be  a  definite  m- 
newal  of  interest  among  breeders 
in  herd  classification.  This  system 
of  classification  for  type  is  in- 
tended to  provide  service  to 
smaller  breeders  who  might  either 
be  able  or  care  to  send  their 
stock  to  the  show  ring.  Under  it 
sires  receive  medal  awards  ba  ed 
on  the  excellence  of  their  daugh- 
ters for  type,  and  it  is  expected 
that  thus  a  number  of  valuable- 
aged  sires  may  be  made  available 
for  other  herds.  The  classification 
of  daughters  also  would  give  pros- 
pective buyers  a  better  line  on  the 
animals'  ability. 


Many  Weanlings  now  are  showing  effects  of 

"DROUGHT  GRASS" 

—  poor  in  Vitamin  A 

Slow  growth  •  scours 
Susceptibility  to  infections  •  night  blindness 
point  to  drought-weakened  animals 


KFor  months  now,  many 
weanlings  and  their 
dams  have  been  on 
dry  and  burnt  out  pas- 
ture. Supplements  of 
hay  and  grain  have  not 
made  up  for  the  lack  of 
fresh  feed. 
What  this  grass  and  feed  lacks 
is  Vitamin  A,  which  young 
horses,  especially  need  for  its 
growth  promoting  value!  With- 
out enough  they  may  be  stunted. 
Grain  feeding,  even,  does  not 
supply  enough. 

Vitamin  A  is  also  important 
fo  build  resistance  against  res- 
piratory infections.  This  winter 
lack  of  sufficient  Vitamin  A 
may  make  your  horses  liable  to 
colds  and  pneumonia. 

Even  now  some  of  your 
young  horses  who  have  scours 
or  are  growing  slowly  may  be 


Vitamin-A  starved.  They  may 
not  develop  severe  cases,  but 
will  never  be  first  class  horses. 

Prevent  the  after  effects  of 
drought  by  feeding£Xi4DOL-i4. 

VIONATE  should  be  fed 
with  Exadul-A 

Two  full  years  of  tests  have 
proven  that  the  Squibb  plan  of 
feeding  Vionate  and  Exadol-A 
grows  fine  horses.  Exadol-A 
provides  Vitamin  A  in  abund- 
ance— and  in  addition  .  .  .  Vita- 
min D.  Vionate  provides  cal- 
cium and  phosphorous,  the  min- 
erals which  are  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  bones  and  teeth. 

Without  enough  calcium, 
phosphorous,  and  Vitamin  D 
horses  do  not  reach  their  best 
bone  and  tendon  growth.  Rick- 
ets, curbs,  rough  hocks,  narrow 
chests,  splints  may  result.  To 


build  bones  and  teeth  and  pre- 
vent drought  deficiencies  start 
now  with  Exadol-A  and  Vionate. 

Squibb  Exadol-A  Prices 

1  Gallon  Tin  $2.75  per  gal. 

4x1  Gallon  Tin   2.60  per  gaL 

8  x  1  Gallon  Tin   2.50  per  gaL 

12x1  Gallon  Tin  _  2.40  per  gaL 

24  x  1  Gallon  Tin   2.35  per  gaL 

Squibb  Vionate  Prices 

10  lb*.  _  $.50  per  lb. 

50  lb*...-  45  per  lb. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb. 

Squibb's  costs  less— You  use  less! 

Vitomin  A 
content  of 


l'/4  PINTS  \ 
EXADOL-A )  e<,U0'S 


2  QUARTS 

ANY  U.S.  P. 

.    ST*NOiRO  C.L.O. 

EXADOL-A  is  over  three  times  as  rich 
as  U.S. P.  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
2,100  Vitamin  A  and  350  Vitamin  D 
units  per  gram  (U.S. P.  XI).  You  can 
use  the  amount  of  EXADOL-A  that 
you  use  of  a  cheap  U.S. P.  Oil.  Less 
expensive  because  you  use  less! 


E  XADOL —A 

HIGH  POTENCY  COD  LIVER  OIL 
MINERAL 

AND  VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  >"et  York 

Please  send  FREE  BOOKLET  (  )  on  feeding  of  horses 

Please  send  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  $  per  pound 

Please  send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  $  per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately 
the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 
Check  enclosed 


Name  

Address.. 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


Noted  since  1888  for 
Quality,  Style,  Workmanship 


Dares  and  itinerary  of  our 
representatives  on  request 


608  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


DOMESTIC  GREEN 


n-Tout-Cas, 

,FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS^^ 


o 


show  you  the  meaning 

/LOW-COST 
UPKEEP 


jp^NJOY  tennis  with  a  mini- 
mum of  upkeep  labor  and 
cost.  The  En-tout-Cas  Domestic 
Green  Court  gives  you  an  ex- 
cellent playing  surface  with  sur- 
prisingly infrequent  care. 

This  court  remains  even- 
surfaced,  true  and  resilient, 
though  you  roll  it  only  once 
every  week  or  so.  Sprinkle  and 
drag  the  Green  Court  daily,  if 
you're  playing  on  it  steadily. 
Roll  it  only  when  needed. 

The  En-tout-Cas  Green  court 
dries  so  rapidly  it  is  ready  for 
a  hard  game  30  minutes  after 
a  rain.  Look  into  this  Green 
Court.  It  has  everything! 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc. 

American  Agent] 

128-AWater  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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YOU  Are  Now 
10  hours 
Closer  lo 


Mexico  City 


New  faster  rail  schedules  from 
most  places  to  the  Mexican  border 
save  you  up  to  five  hours.  Our  new 
faster  train,  "El  Rapido"  brings 
the  Mexico  City  vacationland 
another  five  hours  closer.  You  gain 
as  much  as  ten  hours  altogether. 
More  time  for  fun  when  you  arri\r- 
....  less  hurry  about  leaving  .... 
that's  what  this  faster  rail  service 
means  to  you. 

Extra  speed  plus  extra  comforts 
once  for  all  settle  the  quest  ion. 
"How  shall  we  go?"  "COME  BY 
RAIL"  is  the  answer. 
Through  air-conditioned  sleepers 
and  de-Luxe  dining-observation 
cars  from  many  points  to  Mexico 
City  without  changing  cars  en- 
route. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  to  include 
in  YOUR  rail  trip  through  Mexico 
a  few  side-frips  to  Mexico's  color- 
ful, fascinating  byways:  to  Uruapan 
and  Lake  Patzcuaro,  to  Guadala- 
jara and  Lake  Chapala,  to  Guana- 
juato, to  Jalapa  and  Banderilla,  to 
Oaxaca,  Monte  Alban  and  Mitla. 
10^  in  stamps  or  coin  brings  7- 
Color  Pictorial  Map  of  Mexico. 
Folders  free. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  of  MEXICO 


201 -S  North  Wells 


Chicago,  111. 


Mexico 


<^A  ^Masterpiece  in 

JADE 


■  n  oriental  lamp  with  an  exqui- 
sitely carved  green  jade  base 
and  a  graceful  pagoda-shaped 
satin  shade,  priced  at  $250  com- 
plete .  .  .  one  of  an  exception- 
ally fine  collection  of  handsome 
pottery,  porcelain  and  semi- 
precious stone  lamps,  each  as 
original  in  design  and  as  artist- 
ically conceived  as  a  beautiful 
painting  .  .  .  Lamps  that  will 
lend  a  tone  of  distinction  to  any 
room,  from  $20  to  $2,000. 

VRmRnRKR  &  ca.inc. 

680    FIFTH   flUtnUE,  I1EW  VORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

llllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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Teacher's  is  a  man's  Scotch,  with  an  honest,  hearty  taste. 
Its  tang  has  a  mellow  mildness  that  instantly  appeals.  For  friendly  times  .  . .  and  any  times  ...  it 
is  the  connoisseur's  choice.  The  men  who  demand  good  whisky  are  the  best  friends  Teacher's  has. 

Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  and  London.    Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York  City.    Importers  since  1794 
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MATTHEW  C.  FLEMING,  JR. 
Of  the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 


Our  country  estate,  which  we  began  talking  of  last  month,  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  simple  design,  but  already  the  wheels 
are  beginning  to  turn.  When  last  seen,  the  architect  had 
prepared  four  partis  for  the  consideration  of  his  client.  These 
partis  had  attempted  to  go  no  further  than  to  suggest  an  ap- 
proximate layout  for  the  estate  as  a  whole,  embodying  the  follow- 
ing requirements  which  the  client  had  laid  down.  He  stipulated 
that  the  main  house  should  contain  six  master  bedrooms,  four 
servants'  rooms,  a  large  living  room,  a  library,  a  gun  room,  dining 
room,  a  breakfast  room,  kitchen  and  pantry,  servants'  dining  hall, 
and  a  laundry.  In  addition  he  desired  a  garage  building  to  house 
four  cars,  with  quarters  on  the  second  floor  for  a  chauffeur  and 
his  family,  a  stable  for  a  half  dozen  horses,  and  a  cottage  for 
the  groom;  a  greenhouse  and  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  with 
a  cottage  for  the  head  gardener;  a  bathhouse  and  swimming 
pool  (this  last  requirement  though  there  was  a  lake  at  hand), 
and  finally  a  tennis  court. 

The  parti  finally  selected  was  one  which  placed  the  house  in 
the  woods  and  fairly  near  the  shore,  with  a  southwesterly  exposure 
over  the  lake.  The  architect  felt,  and  the  client  agreed  with  him, 
that  this  arrangement  had  advantages  which  overbalanced  its 
disadvantages,  which  were  chiefly  monetary,  and  since  the  client 
very  sensibly  preferred  to  bear  the  additional  expense  rather 
than  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  attractions  of  his  estate  it  was  so 
ordered.  The  client's  first  thought  had  been  to  place  the  house 
on  the  high  ground  near  the  highway,  which  would  have  saved 


the  expense  of  considerable  road  building,  and  would  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  bringing  the  electric,  gas,  and  water  services 
to  the  house,  but  the  architect  pointed  out  that  these  savings 
were  partially  cancelled  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  landscaping, 
since  his  knoll  was  absolutely  bare  and  exposed  to  the  highway, 
would  be  consequently  high,  and  moreover  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible during  the  life  of  one  man  to  reproduce  the  huge  oaks  which 
grew  nearer  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  view  from  there  was  not  as 
extended  as  it  was  from  the  knoll,  but  to  balance  that  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  removed  from  the  sounds  of  the  highway,  which  made 
the  night  and  day  hideous  with  the  roar  of  passing  buses  and 
trucks.  Also,  such  a  location  near  the  lake  would  make  perhaps  a 
better  use  of  the  twenty  acres  by  affording  a  more  impressive,  if 
more  expensive,  approach  to  the  house,  by  a  long,  curving  drive, 
which  would  give  the  impression  of  the  spaciousness  of  an  estate 
twice  the  size.  And  it  would  lead  one  into  view  of  the  stables  and 
greenhouse  and  the  cottages,  which  the  architect  intended  not  to 
be  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  estate. 

The  location  of  the  house  and  of  the  farm  group  being  thus 
decided  on,  the  next  step  was  to  plan  the  units  in  detail.  For 
this  purpose  the  architect  obtained  from  his  client  detailed  surveys 
of  the  two  sites,  indicating  the  location  and  sizes  of  the  major 
trees,  for  the  house  must  be  so  planned  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  commit  the  unpardonable  crime  of  destroying  any  of  the 
magnificent  oaks  which  surrounded  the  site.  It  was  discovered 
accordingly  that  the  main  axis  of  the  house  would  have  to  be 
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shifted  slightly  in  order  that  the  allee  leading  to 
the  lake  might  not  interfere  with  any  of  these 
trees,  and  the  width  of  the  allee  was  increased 
so  as  to  afford  a  wider  vista  from  the  house. 

The  pool,  being  a  main  decorative  feature,  was 
placed  on  the  central  axis,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sloping  lawn,  and  between  the  pool  and  the  ten- 
nis court  was  placed  the  bathhouse,  in  the  form 
of  a  low  pavilion.  The  site  selected  for  the  tennis 
court  was  at  the  east  side  of  the  pool,  where  it 
was  easily  accessible  from  the  bathing  pavilion, 
which  therefore  could  be  used  as  dressing  rooms 
for  the  tennis  players.  The  flower  garden  was 
located  at  the  east  end  of  the  house. 

-Now  we  must  consider  the  question  of  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  such  absolutely 
essential  items.  These  may  seem  out  of  place  in 
so  intensely  personal  a  thing  as  the  creation  of  a 
home,  but  they  are  the  bone  and  sinews  of  a 
successful  operation.  This  prosaic  side  of  archi- 
tecture is  usually  made  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence;  otherwise  it  is  taken  for  granted,  as 
indeed  it  should  be;  but  as  a  result  it  very  sel- 
dom receives  from  the  laity  the  consideration 
which  is  its  due.  For  most  of  us,  building  a  home 
is  a  major  financial  commitment;  its  consumma- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  and  he 
is  expected  to  be  a  business  man  as  well  as  an  artist.  Rather  a  lot  to 
expect  one  man  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all  these  characteristics! 

The  architect  has  engaged  a  competent  and  experienced  engineer 
to  make  a  survey  and  to  give  him  a  full  report  on  all  of  these 
branches  of  the  development.  The  engineer  ascertains  the  require- 
ments of  the  owner  which  are  to  him  the  probable  population  of  the 
various  living  quarters,  the  number  of  horses  and  other  animals  in 
the  stables,  the  area  of  gardens  and  planting  requiring  water,  the 
size  and  nature  of  fountains  and  swimming  pool.  He  also  considers 
the  advisability  of  fire  protection  and  insurance  rates.  His  work 
sometimes  involves  even  a  study  of  geology. 

There  is  always  the  question:  Shall  we  drill  a  well,  use  the  river, 
existing  springs,  connect  to  town  supply,  or  what?  The  engineer 
secures  an  analysis  of  various  possible  water  sources  and,  too,  his 
chemical  analysis  helps  the  specification  writer  to  determine  the  kind 
of  pipe  to  use  for  the  plumbing  system. 

After  the  source  is  decided,  then  what?  Shall  we  use  an  elevated 
storage  tank,  a  ground  level  reservoir,  buried  pressure  tanks,  or  a 
small  stand  pipe  on  the  knoll  in  the  woods?  What  size  shall  it  be? 
Your  engineer  gets  that  answer  by  ascertaining  all  the  pertinent  facts 
and  bases  his  recommendations  entirely  on  those  facts  backed  by  his 
own  judgment  and  experience.  Cost  is  of  course  a  primary  considera- 
tion. In  this  instance  the  engineer  found  the  brook  well  guarded  from 
contamination;  spring  fed,  and  producing  even  in  dry  season  about 
sixty  gallons  per  minute.  He  has  recommended  a  dam  and  plumbing 
plant  to  supply  the  pools  and  so  forth,  and  a  smaller  automatic 
plant  with  two  10,000  gallon  pressure  tanks  for  the  domestic  supply. 
Sewage  disposal  is  studied  and  planned  by  this  engineer,  together 
with  the  architect,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  function  with  the 
least  possible  maintenance,  without  offense  and  without  contaminat- 
ing any  water  source. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  topography  and  soil  conditions,  the 
engineer  recommends  separate  sewage  plants  as  follows:  For  the 
main  house  a  septic  tank,  syphon  chamber  and  tile  absorption  field; 


for  gardener's  cottage  and  barn,  septic  tank  and  leaching  wells. 

There  are  two  other  major  questions  of  utility  service:  Gas  tanks 
and  electricity  in  respect  to  which  general  determination  should  now 
be  made.  There  is  a  gas  main  on  the  highway  but  it  is  also  true  that 
portable  tank  gas  can  be  used  economically,  and  particularly  so  if  it 
is  used  as  an  auxiliary  fuel.  It  would  appear  from  present  plans  and 
contemplations  that  the  residence  is  large  enough  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  owners  are  such  that  one  of  the  modern  insulated 
thermostatically  controlled  coal  stoves,  plus  a  gas  range,  would  give 
the  most  thorough  service,  and  it  is  determined  with  this  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  more  economical  to  use  a  tank  gas  than  to  install  a 
private  branch  line  from  the  highway  main. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  consideration  was  given  to  a 
gas-making  plant  using  natural  gasoline  as  the  base  material,  stored 
in  tanks  underground.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  entire  gas  cooking 
equipment  is  desired,  and  the  estate  is  situated  further  from  a  port- 
able gas  tank  supply  source,  this  alternative,  a  gasoline  conversion 
plant,  would  have  been  given  more  detailed  consideration. 

Electric  power  source,  characteristics,  and  service  generators  are 
being  reviewed  at  the  present  time.  The  private  electric  current  gen- 
erator given  frequent  consideration  nowadays,  is  thought  of,  but 
would  be  another  item  of  equipment  to  look  after.  We  are  not  uneco- 
nomically  remote  from  the  public  service  generating  station,  and  if 
the  conduit  from  the  highway  line  to  the  main  house  and  out  build- 
ings is  carried  overhead,  the  cost  is  still  far  under  that  of  the  private 
plant,  if  to  the  original  installation  costs  of  private  plant  is  added 
auxiliary  equipment  for  breakdowns,  maintenance,  replacements,  etc. 

The  main  elements  of  the  house  plan  fell  into  place  quite  simply, 
and  the  job  is  now  ready  to  pass  on  to  its  next  stage:  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  drawings.  The  theme  has  been  set,  and  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  rest  of  the  organization  to  bring  it  to  reality.  A  country 
estate  has  been  created,  and  the  rest  is  hard  and  meticulous  work, 
and  a  scrupulous  accounting  of  monies.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
successful  estates  and  satisfied  clients. 
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JOHN  S.  SWIFT,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA. 

RUSSELL  T.  PANCOST,  ARCHT. 
W.  6  J.  SLOANE,  DECORATORS 

Taking  its  inspiration  from  Bermuda  as  well  as  Spain,  Mr.  Swift's  lovely 
waterfront  liome  in  Florida  is  strikingly  set  off  oy  a  orick  roof  and  robins 
egg  blue  blinds.  Designed  for  outdoor  living,  tne  plans  included  an 
outdoor  dining  room  and   barbecue  oven,  and  a  dance  floor  in   tlie  patio 
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The  crescent  shaped  bar  pushes  in  on 
wheels  to  be  hidden  completely  by  the 
folding  doors.  The  bar,  with  blue  mirror 
top  and  sides,  was  designed,  as  was  the  rest  of 
the  alcove,  around  Robert  Pichenot's  mural, 
and  the  entire  color  scheme  is  glazed  cobalt 
blue  and  silver.  In  the  photograph  at  the  right 
above,  the  outdoor  dining  room  and  barbecue 
oven  can  be  seen  through  the  arch.  The  in- 
teriors, illustrated  on  the  following  page,  start 
with  the  living  room  at  the  top.  Prussian  blue 
chintz  curtains  set  off  the  color  scheme  of  coral 
and  white.  The  gunmetal  mirror  and  snake-skin 
shades  are  interesting  touches.  In  the  bedrooms, 
the  boy's  room  at  the  left  has  banana  leaf  wall- 
paper on  a  dubonnet  ground,  ivy  green  carpet, 
and  Cellophane  curtains.  Copper  accessories 
add  a  note  of  color.  The  master  bedroom  has 
chalk  white  walls  and  floor,  and  curtains  of 
electric  green.  The  furniture  is  vermilion  lac- 
quer with  silver  trim.  The  dining  room  has  wing 
chairs  upholstered  in  raspberry  leather  at  both 
ends  of  the  table,  and  the  curtains,  not  shown 
in  the  picture,  are  white  damask  lined  with  sap- 
phire blue  taffeta.  Benno  de  Terey  of  W.  &  J. 
Sloane  did  the  complete  interior  decorating. 
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A  WHITE-PAINTED  BRICK  HOUSE  with  Lottie  green  blinds,  the  Aletcalf  residence  is  ideally  set  off  by  the 
beautiful  old  box  that  forms  the  main  feature  of  the  surrounding  planting.  From  the  porticoed  front  one  looks  out 
across  a  wide  sweep  of  rolling  fields  and  wooded  hills,  and  all  the  main  rooms  of  the  house  have  windows  or  French 
doors  opening  onto  this  extensive  view.  Set  in  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  hunting  country,  the  estate  naturally  includes 
a  stable  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  Air.  Aletcalf  is  also  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  fine  cattle  as  well. 
A  WINDING  DRIVEWAY  terminating  in  a  large  circular  court  leads  to  the  main  entrance.  From  the  court  a 
box  bordered  brick  walk  leads  to  the  hospitable  doorway  shown  at  the  upper  left.  The  center  view  shows  the  h  ouse 
from  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  right,  the  spacious,  pillared  porch  with  a  glimpse  of  rolling  fields  beyond 
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AT  MEADOW  BROOK  last  month  was  a  tusy  one.  Witk  the  Internationals  fol- 
lowing hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Open  tournament,  it  was  a  gala  month  for  the 
high-goal  polo  devotee.  Ah  ove,  Golinlcin's  water  color  of  one  of  the  Argentine 
team,  and  around  the  page  are  several  clever  side-line  sketches  hy  J.  Louis 
Lundeen.    Courtesy  of  the  SPORTING  GALLERY  AND  BOOKSHOP 
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rare  sporting  event  recently  went  on 
within  the  classic,  marble  halls  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  There  was 
on  display  for  several  months,  a  most  note- 
worthy collection  of  early  sporting  books 
and  prints,  presented  under  the  title  of  "The 
Complete  Sportsman." 

It  was  a  graphic  history  of  sport  through- 
out the  ages,  from  classical  times,  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Unless  you  have 
access  to  one  of  the  important  private  collec- 
tions of  sporting  literature,  or  will  go  through 
the  red  tape  necessary  to  study  this  priceless 
material  in  the  rare  book  section  of  the 
Library,  this  current  literary,  sporting  ex- 
hibit was  a  keen  pleasure  and  a  revelation  to 
collector  and  sportsman  alike.  To  the  mate- 
rial from  its  own  copious  archives,  the  Li- 
brary borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the 
private  collections  of  The  Racquet  and  Ten- 
nis Club  of  New  York  and  from  Mr.  David 
Wagstaff  of  Tuxedo  Park. 

You  may  start  with  me,  if  you  wish,  at 
the  first  case  in  the  exhibit  and  see  "Homer's 
Iliad.*'  and  discover  therein  is  a  story  of  the 
Funeral  Games  in  honor  of  Patroclus.  and 
of  Chariot  Races  hotly  contested:  that  the 
"Odyssey''  contains  a  famous  Baar  Hunt 
which  has  been  illustrated  on  a  Greek  vase: 
or  be  thrilled  at  "Yergil's  Fourth  Book  of 
Aenid."  where  heroic  Greeks  hunt  deer  with 
javelin  and  war  clubs:  and  find  that  in 
430  B.C.,  Xenophon  wrote  the  oldest  known 
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treatise  on  hunting  and  the  same  author  pro- 
duced the  first  dissertation  on  horsemanship. 

All  this  may  interest  you  as  a  bibliophile, 
or  even  as  a  collector,  but  if  you  are  also  a 
sportsman,  your  interest  will  remain  aca- 
demic until  you  arrive  at  the  15th  century 
cases  and  find,  "  The  Master  of  the  Game," 
a  manuscript  by  F.dward  2nd,  Duke  of  York, 
written  between  1406  and  1413.  The  oldest 
Knglish  treatise  on  hunting,  and  what,  but 
for  a  bit  of  quaint  "fpellynge,"  is  quite  fasci- 
nating and  informative.  "Dialogus  Crea- 
turum,"  Gonda,  1480  is  one  of  the  earliest 
illustrated  sporting  books;  it  has  121  colored 
woodcuts  and  that  it  was  popular  is  attested 
by  nine  editions.  And  in  Rome  1555,  Olaus 
Magnus  produced,  "Histona  de  gentibus 
seplentrionalibus,"  with  many  curious  en- 
gravings of  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  very  fact  of  literature  on  the  subject 
early  in  the  15th  century,  indicates  the  trend 
from  taking  game  and  fish  as  a  necessity  of 
life,  to  the  more  pleasurable  pursuits  of 
hunting  and  fishing  for  sport.  Royalty  and 
the  nobles  had  always  been  the  huntsmen 
and  official  providers  for  their  followers,  but 
now  gentlemen  and  their  ladies  were  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  pastime  as  a  mode  of 
living.  Sportsmanship  as  we  know  it  today 
was  being  born.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers'  contribution  to  sport- 
ing history  and  literature. 

Dame  Juliana  Bemers  was  a  most  remark- 
able person  and  an  accomplished  sports- 
woman. Known  in  her  time  as  the  Sporting 
Prioress,  her  great  book,  "The  Book  of  St. 
Albans,"  published  in  1469.  demonstrates  a 
keen  knowledge  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
contains  the  first  record  of  "Fyfhyng  wyth 
an  Angle."  "The  prefent  booke  fhewythe  the 
mannere  of  hawkynge  and  huntynge  and 
also  of  dyufyfyng  of  Cote  armours.  In  fo 
much  that  gentylman  and  honeft  perfons 
haue  grete  delyte  in  hawkyng  and  defyre  to 
haue  the  manere  to  take  hawkys  and  alfo 
how  and  what  wife  they  fholde  guyde  them 
ordynarly  and  to  know  the  genryll  termes  in 
comynge  of  their  hawkys  and  to  underftonde 
theyr  fykneffes  and  infyrmytees  and  alfo  to 
know  medycynes  for  them  accordynge:  and 
many  notable  termys  that  ben  ufed  in  hawk- 
ynge: both  of  theyr  hawkys  and  of  the 
foules  that  theyr  hawkys  slee.  Therefore 
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this  boke  folonynge  is  a  dewfe  four  me  the 
wythe  uery  knowiefge  of  fuch  pleafure  to 
gentlymen  and  perfons  dyfpofed  to  fee  it." 
A  grand  book  and  magnificently  done;  it  is 
one  of  the  collectors'  prizes.  Within  six 
weeks,  a  copy  of  this  was  sold  for  the  neat 
sum  of  $42,000. 

In  1509,  Richard  Pynson  wrote  in  Latin 
and  English  an  interesting  book,  "Stulifera 
Navis,"  profusely,  but  crudely  illustrated, 
showing  hunting  with  spear  and  javelin.  But 
still  in  the  16th  century  we  come  upon  a 
heroic  book,  in  size  and  accomplishment, 
dated  1517,  "Thuerdonk"  printed  on  vellum 
and  with  100  full  page  illustrations,  all  hand 
colored.  This  work  is  attributed  to  Melchoir 
Pfentzing  of  Nuremberg  and  is  an  intimate 
story  of  the  martial  and  sporting  exploits  of 
Emperor  Maximilian,  famous  German  patron 
of  sports  who  himself  was  author  of  two 
sporting  books,  "Jagdbuch"  and  "Fischerei- 
buch."  A  mighty  hunter  was  Emperor  Max 
who  took  afield  with  him  his  story  teller,  or 
more  probably  an  artist  and  his  gun  bearer; 
these  two  are  his  constant  companions  as  he 
hunts  boar,  deer,  bear,  and  chamois  with 
sword  and  javelin  and  spear.  And  his  French 
contemporary,  Franqois  premier,  an  almost 
equally  legendary  sportsman,  had  Michel 
Angelo  Biondo,  a  famous  physician,  to  dedi- 
cate a  noble  work  on  dogs  to  him  in  1554. 

In  1543  Jean  d'Arcres  in  Paris  wrote, 
"Venusini  Canes,"  a  Latin  poem  to  a  dog. 
And  in  1561  Jaques  du  Foullioux  wrote  his 
best  seller,  "La  Venerie,"  which  ran  through 
many  editions. 

The  book,  "Neun  Jag  unnd  Neydwerck 
Buch,"  by  Sigmund  Feyerabend  is  justly  im- 
portant because  of  its  illustrations  by  the 
iamous  Jost  Amman.  This  was  published  in 
1582  and  is  one  of  several  illustrated  by 
Amman.  His  hare  hunt  with  the  cross-bow 
is  probably  a  true  picture  of  correct  tech- 


Illustrations  from  a  Look  on  equitation  that  has  never  teen  surpassed. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  produced  this  First  Edition  in  French 


A  rare  print  hy  a  famous  18th  century 
sporting  artist,  Johann  Elias  Rid  inger 
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nique  with  that  weapon.  About  the  same 
time,  Antonio  Tempesta's  book  of  prints  ap- 
peared, done  in  medieval  style  and  showing 
an  imaginative  Aurochs  hunt,  with  a  special 
machine  for  killing  that  fabulous  and  fero- 
cious creature.  Tempesta  is  credited  as  being 
a  pupil  of  Joannes  Stradmus,  but  methinks 
he  lacked  that  artist's  perspective. 

Hawking  and  Hunting 

Hawking  and  Hunting  were  popular  sports 
in  Germany  by  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  "Bucher  von  dem  Feldbow,"  by 
Charles  Estienne  and  Jean  Liebaudt  achieved 
great  acclaim;  over  100  editions  are  known 
to  have  been  issued.  Spain  has  contributed 
some  important  hunting  information.  In 
1543,  Pedro  Unez  de  Arendo  wrote,  "Adviso 
de  cacadores  Alcala  de  Henares"  which  con- 
tains the  laws  of  hunting  and  hawking.  And 
then  there  is  the  interesting  book  of  the  hunt 
attributed  to  King  Alphonso  XI,  "Libero 
della  Monteria,"  in  1340.  It  contains  some 
informative  illustrations,  one  of  them  show- 
ing a  deer  hunter  using  a  cow  for  a  blind. 

The  books  on  Falconry  deserve  a  special 
niche;  these  fascinating  volumes  of  a  grand 
sport  are  valuable  records  of  the  pastime  and 
indicate  the  popular  interest.  Hawking  or 
Falconry  provided  recreation,  colorful  spec- 
tacle and  a  social  background  for  the 
"gentre"  of  the  15th  century;  many  present- 
day  customs  and  codes  undoubtedly  stemmed 
from  the  popularity  of  this  engrossing  sport. 
"De  Animalibus"  from  Venice  in  1487  is  a 
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celebrated  treatise,  as  is  "Recuel  de  la  Dive- 
site  des  habits,"  with  its  informative  wood 
cuts  from  Puis  in  1562.  While  the  Algonce 
manuscript,  "La  Fancomnirie"  in  1443  is  the 
first  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Falconry. 
This  was  done  on  vellum  and  the  colored 
illustrations  are  excellent  work.  This  was 
before  the  "game  laws"  on  writing;  plagia- 
rism was  rife;  Francois  de  Samate  Cadaire 
dedicated  his  "La  Fancomnirie"  to  the  Grand 
Falconer  of  France,  and  it  became  an  au- 
thority, being  also  translated  into  German. 
C  harles  d  Arcussia  wrote  his  "La  Fancom- 
nirie" in  1598  and  achieved  the  popular  suc- 
cess of  ten  editions.  In  the  same  year,  "le 
Septierne  Forestier,"  7th  forester  of  Flan- 
ders, wrote  of  "Hawkes  and  Hunting  Dogs," 
which  also  permitted  itself  the 
use  of  the  material  created  by 
^      the  earlier  masters. 

"A  Jewell  for  Gentrie,"  was 
done  in  London  in  1614  and  we 
have  appropriated  its  apt  title 
and  foreword  to  headline  our 
story  of  the  sports  and  sporting 
books.  It  is  a  useful  guide  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
sporting  fraternity  of  those 
stirring  times  and  was  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  on  the 
"Book  of  St.  Albans."  The 
Portuguese  book,  "Arte  de 
Cacada  Alt  enena,"  in  1616  is 
the  only  known  book  on 
Hawking  produced  in  that 
country.  The  Italian  poem  of 
five  cantos,  "Delia  Caccia," 
is  a  real  classic;  its  compre- 
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hensive  illustrations  of  the  field  sports  of  the 
period  are  excellent  and  very  graphic.  An- 
other poet  of  the  same  period,  Joannes  Cam- 
pelli,  wrote  in  Latin  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  sport  of  "Ibex  Hunting."  While  "La 
Caccie  Delle  Fiere"  demonstrated  the  popu- 
lar demand  of  Italians  for  sporting  litera- 
ture, with  its  numerous  woodcuts;  it  went 
through  five  or  six  editions. 

In  1634  the  Spanish  volume,  "Origen  y 
I  Hgnidftd"  tells  of  pig  sticking  and  boar  bait- 
ing, within  a  stadium,  much  along  the  lines 
of  modern  bull  fighting.  While  Alphonso  M 
de  Epiner  wrote  in  1644  "Arte  de  Ballesteria 
y  Monteria,"  of  traps  and  decoys  and  of 
hunting  and  fishing.  Another  classic  done  by 
Francois  Fortin  de  Grandmont,  "Les  Russes 
Innocents,"  tells  of  the  art  of  taking  game, 
fish,  and  vermin  with  traps,  nets  and  various 
kinds  of  implements. 

Sports  as  a  Mode  of  Life 

But  we  are  getting  on  toward  the  great 
English  classics;  the  growth  of  sport  is 
spreading.  Heretofore  hunting  and  fishing 
were  necessary  to  exist,  but  agriculture  had 
been  developed,  and  land  become  valuable. 
Precision  arms  were  being  introduced,  and 
men  were  beginning  to  make  rules  and  laws. 
The  landed  gentry  took  up  sport  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  its  social  life;  writing  of  the 
period  became  text  matter  for  the  proper 
guidance  and  conduct  of  its  devotees.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  art  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  its  authors  took  pains  to  pro- 
claim their  standing  as  members  of  the 
quality  for  which  they  wrote. 

Edward  Topsell's  "History  of  Four-footed 
Beasts  and  Serpents,"  in  1658  with  quaint 
woodcuts  tells  the  first  story.  Then  in  1674 
"The  Gentleman's  Recreation,"  by  Nicholas 
Cox,  "The  Complete  Sportsman,"  by  Giles 
Jacob  and  another,  "The  Gentlemen's  Rec- 
reation," an  encyclopedia  of  arts  and  sciences, 
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The  title  page  of  the  first 
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A  book  of  vivid  adventure  by  Captain  Will  iamson  witk  illustra- 
tions here  from  the  ancient  and  exotic  sport  of  peacock  shooting 
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of  field  sports  and  agriculture,  shows  how 
the  wind  blows.  This  was  followed  in  1792 
by  "The  British  Sportsman,  or  Nobleman, 
Gentleman  and  Farmer's  Dictionary."  The 
story  is  in  the  title;  full  page  plates  of  illus- 
trations are  excellently  done  and  leave  little 
to  the  imagination.  In  the  same  year,  "The 
Sportsman's  Dictionary  or  Country  Gentle- 
man's Companion  in  all  Rural  Recreations," 
made  its  appearance,  with  full  and  particular 
instructions  for  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling, 
Setting,  Fishing,  Racing,  Riding,  Cocking. 
Sport  had  been  taken  over  by  the  quality. 
Then  in  1750  came  "The  Art  and  Pleasures 
of  Hare  Hunting,"  by  John  Smallman  Gardi- 
ner, Gent,  in  six  letters  to  a  person  of  qual- 
ity. No  one  seeing  the  quiet  little  volume, 
published  in  London  1781,  "Thoughts  on 
Hunting,"  by  Peter  Beckford  would  realize 
its  importance.  Originally  produced  in  larger 
size,  it  had  great  contemporary  influence, 
and  in  subsequent  writing,  we  find  it  quoted 
for  the  next  two  centuries. 

Hans  Frederick  von  Flemming  prepared 
his  famous  18th  century  classic  in  1719, 
"Der  Volkommens  teutche  yager,"  which  is 
interesting  because  he  illustrated  those  teu- 
tonic sporting  events  of  "fox-tossing"  and 
the  equally  cheerful  sport  of  a  "Court  Show 
Hunt."  If  you  are  interested  in  sporting 
prints,  there  are  several  Johann  Elias  Rid- 
inger's  shown.  Ridinger,  the  most  technical 
and  meticulous  of  18th  century  sporting 
artists,  left  over  1000  engravings  covering 
the  whole  field,  presenting  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture of  the  sporting  scene  of  his  time. 

Game  Laws 

The  value  men  set  upon  the  wildlife  of 
their  land  is  a  sure  indication  of  their  inter- 
est as  sportsmen.  In  Britain  this  is  especially 
true.  Early  statutes  for  conservation  are  in- 
teresting books  of  reference,  and  of  value  to 
collectors;  and  they  contain  a  graphic  story 
of  the  evolution  of  men  from  meat  hunters 
to  sportsmen.  An  interesting  collection  of 


Thuerdonk,  a  prize  collector's  volume, 
a  sporting  story  of  a  sporting  emperor 


Game  Laws  include:  "The  Statutes  at  Large," 
made  for  the  preservation  of  Game,  Great 
Britain,  1734;  "Laws  of  the  Forest  1598;" 
"British  Statutes  1543  From  Kyng  Henry 
III,  to  the  Fifth  year  of  the  reigne  of  Henry 
VIII,"  for  the  conduct  of  sportsmen  and 
hunting  by  artificers  and  laborers  and  to  the 
keeping  of  hunting  dogs  by  them.  And  the 
"Great  Britain  Statute  of  1562,"  in  which, 
"An  acte  that  fishing  in  any  severall  pond, 
streme,  or  mot  with  an  intent  to  steale  fish 
out  of  same  is  a  felony." 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Daniel,  pub- 
lished "Rural  Sports,"  in  1812,  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  well  known  gamekeepers  of  the 
time;  giving  us  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
their  duties,  but  illustrated  in  this  remark- 
able volume  is  a  "pointer  pig,"  the  first  and 
only  mention  in  history  of  a  pig  trained  for 
hunting  use.  "The  Sportsman's  Directory  or 
Game-Keeper's  Companion,  with  the  new 
Game  Laws,"  by  John  Mayer,  Gamekeeper, 
appeared  in  1815.  There  are  thick  tomes  of 
Game  Laws  from  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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.1  \MI  S  \\    HI  S  I 


n  douiit  while  the  Spartans  waited  for  the 
Persians  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  eating  their 
frugal  lunch  of  dried  bread  and  onions,  the  Corin- 
thians, who  it  is  true  were  not  at  a  shooting  party 
^|      like  the  Spartans,  were  feasting  on  luscious  fare 
QT  I^BB^  choice  wines. 

Sa^^^^m  Shouting  lun<  he  -  <  ome  halt  way  between  a  pi' 

•L       I  ■  i„         meal  ami  lunch  at  home  Courses  must  lie  arranged 

^jt  jaVj^^H^^^I  .  ^^^|H      to  suit  the  special  circumstances  under  which  the  guns 

mt  '   /Afc J- 1  {  '^^^Bf   Is  of  the  game  or  weather  conditions. 

^Sft^^J^^^^^QtSfk  1  9^^"  '  wasted  mi  (  miii  hi 

imm^llBIHI  much  appreciated;  hungry  and 

they  and  the  beaters  are  pleased  to  have  a  reasonable 
period  for  rest,  food,  and  conversation — which  need 
not  mean  a  protracted  meal.  When  the  cheese  course 
arrives  the  host  shows  signs  of  restlessness. 
Menus  must  be  drawn  up  to  suit  the  demands  of  sport.  For  instance,  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  eat  an  August  grouse-shooting  lunch  elsewhere  than  in  the  open  with  the  wide  view  of 
heather  in  prospect  or  in  a  rude  hut  on  the  moor.  Food  and  furniture  often  have  to  be  brought 
by  pack  pony  over  long  distances  and  rough  ground.  Even  with  the  use  of  cars  it  is  not 
possible  to  otter  guests  elaborate  lunches.  Moreover,  they  must  to  a  great  extent  look  after 
themselves  for  it  is  not  convenient  or  even  possible  to  bring  out  servants  to  hand  around 
elaborate  dishes.  Vet  tables  and  chairs,  if  they  can  be  managed,  make  a  great  difference; 
remember  that  guns  have  been  walking  most  of  the  morning  and  a  meal  taken  in  comfort 
round  a  table  appointed  with  nice  linen  is  a  very  different  affair  from  one  in  the  heather 
associated  with  strained  positions  and  ambitious  insects. 

Sandwiches  sound  Spartan,  but  they  need  not  necessarily  be  so.  If  there  must  be  sandwiches, 
let  them  be  well  made  of  ingredients  that  whet  the  appetite.  I'ate  de  foie  gras  and  caviar — 
why  not?  We  are  discussing  food  that  is  not  Spartan.  There  are  other  materials  for  sand- 
wiches of  a  less  luxurious  nature  but  very  good  for  the  purpose — ham,  sardines,  cucumber, 
tomatoes,  or  water-cress  are  always  suitable  as  well  as  filling. 

But  whether  the  menu  consists  of  sandwiches,  or  cold  meat  pies,  galantine  or  cold  game 
with  jam  tarts,  cake  and  cheese  to  follow,  the  hostess  must  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  hot 
elaborate  lunches  are  seldom  possible  on  the  moor;  although  coffee  can  easily  be  served  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal  from  vacuum  flasks.  Last  of  all,  let  there  be  fruit,  particularly  apples 
which  guests  like  to  take  in  their  pockets  to  munch  later  at  their  leisure. 

W  ith  the  beginning  of  partridge  shooting,  hostesses  have  more  opportunity  of  showing  their 
ingenuity  in  designing  a  meal.  On  the  manors  the  ground  is  more  accessible,  and  lunch,  though 
sometimes  taken  in  a  tent  or  in  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  can  usually  be  eaten  in  the  room  of  a 
house  lent  by  a  hospitable  farmer.  But  as  the  weather  is  probably  hot  and  there  is  walking  to 
be  done  in  the  afternoon,  light  lunches  are  indicated.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  choice.  Galan- 
tines. Cornish  pasties,  curry  puffs,  game  pie,  pressed  beef,  jam  or  apple  pastries,  cake,  Stilton 
or  other  luxury  cheeses,  and  biscuits  with  celery,  followed  by  coffee.  Peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots  are  in  season  although,  here  again,  I  have  noticed  that  good  apples  are  appreciated. 

When  arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  winter  pheasant  shoots,  the  menu  can  be  yet  more 
elaborate.  Here  again  lunch  is  sometimes  served  in  a  farmhouse,  but  more  often  in  the  manor 
itself  where  there  is  little  to  balk  the  ingenuity  of  our  hostess  except  the  time  factor,  for  which 
reason  it  is  rare  to  find  any  joint  carved  or  any  dish  served  except  those  which  can  be  brought 
in  as  soon  as  the  guns  are  seen  approaching.  Our  hostess  "rings"  for  the  coffee  only.  Whether 
the  meal  is  served  in  the  manor  or  a  farmhouse  it  is  much  the  same.  Irish  stews  and  hot  pots 
presented  in  casseroles  kept  hot  with  house  flannel  or  hay  boxes,  and  served  in  soup  plates, 
are  most  popular.  They  have  the  advantage  of  warming  a  cold  man  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  a  balanced  and  juicy  ration  of  meat  and  vegetables.  Hot  potatoes  baked  in  their 
jackets  warm  fingers  as  well  as  a  man's  insides.  Cold  dishes  can  include  game  pies,  choice  ham, 
ready  sliced,  galantine  or  cold  game  served  with  a  well  made  salad.  Hot  rum  pudding,  hot 
plum  pudding  (cold  is  rather  depressing),  mince  pies,  and  jam  tarts,  (Continued  on  page  108) 


At  the  top,  the  guns  come  into  a  (arm- 
Louse  for  lunch  or,  as  below,  they  may 
eat  in  a  tent.  After  lunch  the  dogs  are 
fed  in  front  of  a  beautiful  old  farm- 
house lent  by  a  hospitable  farmer.  Di- 
rectly above,  another  old  farmhouse 
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Above  is  shown  the  wood  paneled  master  bedr 
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History  Written  in 


Above,  a  group  of  old  guns  decorating  one  wall  in 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Meyer's  recreation  bouse.  At  tbe 
left  below,  two  Toledo  blade  Spanisb  rapiers,  pre- 
sente  d  bv  Col.  Artbur  Marix  of  tbe  U.  S.  M  arines 


MARTHA  B.  DARBYSHIRE 


Tbese  rapiers  were  given  to  Colonel 
Marix  during  bis  occupation  of  Santo 
Domingo  as  autbentic  blades  brougbt 
tb  ere    by     Cbristopber  Columbus 


A few  really  know  guns;  many  just  like  them.  Mr.  J.  Frank  Meyer,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  has  been  a  confirmed  gun  collector  since,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
k"  acquired  his  first  .22  pistol  and  kept  it  hidden  in  the  family  lumberyard  back 
in  Illinois  to  escape  parental  wrath.  However,  Mr.  Meyer  does  not  collect  merely  guns. 
Instead,  he  has  gathered  together  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  weapons  to  illustrate 
the  evolution  of  man's  efforts  to  create  a  most  efficient  device  for  killing  either  his 
enemies  or  game  for  food.  "History  comes  to  life  in  old  weapons,"  Mr.  Meyer  said. 
''Man's  first  thought  was  woman.  His  second,  a  weapon  to  keep  claim  on  her.  A 
weapon  was  necessary,  not  only  to  keep  his  woman,  but  to  protect  his  family,  supply 
them  with  food,  defend  himself,  and  later  his  country,  from  his  enemies." 

Perhaps  tradition  enters  into  Mr.  Meyer's  love  of  firearms  and  weapons  of  all  kinds. 
His  great-grandfather  lead  a  small  band  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  out  across  unknown 
country  to  lay  claim,  with  nothing  more  than  their  guns,  to  twenty  square  miles  in 
Illinois,  which  today  is  the  town  of  Peoria.  Mr.  Meyer  has  the  gun  his  paternal 
ancestor  carried  on  that  precarious  pilgrimage,  also  the  original  deed  to  this  twenty- 
square-mile  tract  which  later  President  Monroe  gave  to  his  great-grandfather. 

Going  back  as  far  as  any  of  us  know,  we  start  with  the  prehistoric  knotty  club, 
with  which  some  hairy  creature  probabiy  cracked  the  skull  of  a  fellow  ape  man.  Next, 
this  brute-like  caveman,  wandering  one  day  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  without  his 
club,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  wild  beast  which  he  could  not  hope  to  beat  off  with 
his  bare  hands.  Casting  about  hurriedly,  he  seized  a  rock  and  hurled  it  with  intent  to 
kill.  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  idea.  It  was  the  world's  first  projectile  propelled  by  man. 
From  that  first  missile  of  the  caveman,  with  barely  sufficient  momentum  to  travel  a 
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lew  vwrd*,  man  ha*  I  urn  drvisiiiH  mi  dnvvn 
thtou«h  llic  wa\  ■  iml  inr. in.  hi  tasting 
missiles  l.ulliri  I  iitiaiu  e,  alwayt  tlintaiu r , 
li.ii  been  hi"*  loveted  .mil  ultimate  goal. 

\e\l  nine  genius  ol  the  tribe  dis*  overed 
that  l>\  pla»  mg  the  rmk  in  theienlt-i  ol  In 
skin  girdle,  whirling  it  around  his  head  ami 
thru  releasing  mir  end,  thr  stone  would  ll\ 
wild  gieatei  speed  .1  mini)  greater  distant  e 
Si  il  was  tin-  sling  heeame  an  effettive 
weapon  l  in  n  nine  thr  how  Vrmed  with  it, 
in. in  hev  ame  the  lunl  ol  ui-almn.  No  lotlgtl 
did  he  fear  tin-  prowling  beasts  hut  went 
li.'lillv  nut  tn  hunt  them.  Later,  when  nun 
began  to  unite  in  groups  lor  mutual  protn 
tinn,  annu  s  were  made  up  of  an  hers  and 
the  Uiwman  plays  .1  conspicuous  part  in 
medueval  history.  I  he  first  hows,  Mr.  Meyer 
tells  us,  wen-  probably  made  by  thinning 
down  the  horns  of  an  o\  and  joining  them  at 
the  base.  This  is  almost  thr  r\at  t  form  of 
the  ilas.su  Grecian  bow  as  we  know  it. 
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The  picturesque  bandits  and  outlaws  of  Britain,  living  by 
the  chase,  developed  the  famous  English  long  bow.  This  was 
a  deadly  weapon  up  to  a  distance  of  400  yards.  Archers  were 
gradually  employed  in  the  English  armies  and  many  famous 
deeds  of  the  Scotch  long-bowmen  have  been  told  us  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Unfortunately,  these  long  bows  are  scarce; 
museums  own  most  of  the  remaining  originals. 

Contemporary  with  the  English  long  bows  was  developed 
the  continental  crossbow.  The  crossbow  looked  cruel  and 
barbarous  and  Pope  Innocent  III  forbade  its  use  among 
Christian  nations,  but  sanctioned  it  for  fighting  against  in- 
fidels. Richard  I  introduced  the  crossbow  into  the  English 
army  against  the  wish  of  the  Pope;  killed  a  few  years  later 
by  an  arrow  from  one,  his  death  was  considered  Heaven 
inflicted  for  his  impious  conduct. 

The  crossbow  was  slow  and  awkward  to  load  and  its  range 
was  less  than  the  longbow,  nevertheless  it  was  considered 
an  improvement  as  it  was  more  accurate  at  short  range. 
Accuracy  as  well  as  distance  now  became  a  factor. 

And  now  comes  a  most  momentous  step  in  man's  efforts 
to  develop  an  efficient  weapon  of  offense— the  discovery  of 
gun  powder  and  its  adaptation  to  firearms.  Oddly  enough, 
its  discovery  is  credited  to  two  monks,  Roger  Bacon  in  Eng- 
land and  Berthold  Swartz  in  Germany.  Bacon,  while  experi- 
menting in  his  laboratory,  discovered  the  explosive  properties 
of  certain  combinations  of  saltpeter.  In  his  writings,  he  jot- 
ted down  the  formula  and  the  result  of  his  investigations. 
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A  varied  assortment  of  weapons  in  Mr.  Meyer's  collec- 
tion. The  crossbow  is  a  replica  of  a  14th  century 
seum  piece  in  England.  The  knives,  reading  down, 
a  Cuban  machete,  JVloro  barong,  East  Indian  sword,  Bali 
kris,  and  Moro  kris.  At  the  left,  the  evolution  of  the  gun 
lock.  Also  reading  down,  the  Chinese  match  lock,  the 
wheel  lock,  flint  lock,  the  cap  and  ball,  breech-loading, 
and  the  cartridge  gun  patented  in  1861  by  B.  F.  Joslyn 
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Swartz  then  carried  on  the  experiment  and  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing 
it  to  discharge  a  gun.  This  completely  changed  both  weapons  and  missiles, 
and  of  course,  with  an  explosive  powder  with  which  to  shoot  and  kill,  all 
thoughts  turned  to  a  device  in  which  the  explosive  could  be  used. 

The  first  hand  gun  which  came  into  practical  use  about  1470  was  of  very 
crude  construction,  loaded  from  the  muzzle,  and  fired  from  the  hip.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  iron  or  brass  tube  with  a  touch-hole  at  the  top,  fixed  into 
a  straight  wooden  stock.  A  match  was  made  of  cotton  or  hemp  and  boiled 
in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpeter.  A  cock  or  serpentine  was  fixed  on  the  gun 
to  hold  the  "match"  which  ran  through  a  hole  in  the  stock  and  was  brought 
down  to  the  gunpowder  in  the  priming  pan  by  the  serpentine.  The  gun  was 
called  a  match  lock.  The  drawback  to  it  was  that  the  "match"  was  difficult 
to  keep  lighted  in  wet  weather.  English  musketeers,  for  instance,  experienced 
great  difficulties  in  their  heavy  fogs.  In  one  battle,  an  English  duke  reported 
his  musketeers  shot  only  seven  times  during  action,  which  lasted  from  noon 
until  8  p.m.  The  Chinese,  who  were  among  the  first  to  make  match  lock 
guns,  often  decorated  them  elaborately  with  inlay  of  brass  and  silver. 

The  next  gun  evolved  was  invented  in  Germany  in  1517,  and  was  called  a 
wheel  lock.  In  it,  a  saw-tooth  steel  wheel  was  wound  up  by  a  key,  like  a 
clock.  Flint  was  held  against  the  jagged  edge  of  the  wheel  by  pressure  of  a 
cock.  You  pulled  the  trigger,  whir-r-r,  the  wheel  revolved  and  a  stream  of 
sparks  flew  off  into  the  powder  pan,  discharging  the  gun.  Then  followed  the 
flint  lock,  a  gun  which  endured  for  200  years.  In  it,  a  flake  of  flint  was 
fastened  into  the  jaws  of  the  cock  and,  when  the  trigger  was  pulled,  it 
snapped  against  an  iron  plate,  or  frizzen  as  it  is  called,  striking  off  sparks 
into  the  powder  pan  below.  This  model  was  quite  effective. 

These  old  gunsmiths  certainly  had  an  eye  for  beauty.  One  old  flint  lock 
in  Mr.  Meyer's  collection  is  solidly  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold  on  both  the 
short  stock  and  barrel.  The  hair-like  precision  of  the  design  gracefully  flows 
into  an  arabic  inscription  across  the  top  of  the  gun.  Whether  this  old  relic 
dates  back  to  the  King  of  India,  who  owned  just  such  a  gun,  Mr.  Meyer 
is  loath  to  say.  No  doubt  it  has  settled  the  fate  of  many  a  marauder. 

Since  the  use  of  flint-locks  continued  for  more  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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I  n  -,>\n  quiet  valleys,  .1  little  to  the  northwest  nl  I'ekin 
I  (now  rcpublicani/ed  to  Tciping")  and  nut  many  miles 
from  the  Crcat  Wall,  lie  the  remains  of  dead  Minn  Em- 
perors in  thirteen  tombs  to  remind  us  of  perhaps  the 
bloodiest  and  yet  the  most  artistie  era  in  the  history  of  China. 

A  few  miles  outside  Nanking  on  the  Yangtse  River,  now 
the  Republican  capital,  are  the  still  older  though  less  impos- 
ing tombs  of  the  founders  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  for  it  was 
there  and  not  in  the  north  that  the  firal  of  the  Ming  Em- 
perors, a  former  monk,  set  up  his  throne  after  having  dis- 
posed efficiently  of  the  Mongol  rulers  of  the  preceding  eighty 
years  The  Nanking  tombs  are  seldom  visited  by  the  traveler 
who  compresses  5,000  years  and  10.000  miles  of  China  into 
300  pages  on  the  return  half  of  his  tourist  journey.  However, 
to  one  who  has  walked  and  talked  through  leisurely  years 
along  the  Nanking  city  walls  and  on  the  slopes  of  Purple 
Hill  towering  above  them,  they  have  the  charm  of  a  restful- 
ness  and  seclusion  impossible  in  the  busy  I'ekin  area.  In 
contrast  to  the  native  idlers  and  beggars,  guides,  and  not 
always  reverent  foreign  sightseers  of  I'ekin,  no  living  thing 
ever  breaks  the  tremendous  silence  of  that  Nanking  burial 
ground  unless  it  be  the  pheasant  or  the  woodcock  in  flight 
or  the  deer  crashing  through  the  undergrowth.  The  tombs 
have  not  even  had  the  distinction  of  having  been  rifled  as 
those  in  the  north  have  been  even  in  recent  years — at  least 
so  far  as  we  know. 

There  is  nothing  very  artistic  about  the  tombs  either  in 
the  north  or  the  south.  Massively  built  and  generously 
spread  over  the  valleys  they  certainly  are,  but  they  are 
the  work  of  the  stone  mason  rather  than  of  the  sculptor.  In 
each  case  they  are  approached  along  a  wide  tiled  or  paved 
avenue  between  crudely  carved,  conventional  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  usually  in  pairs.  Huge  mandarins,  camels, 
horses,  elephants,  and  lions  gaze  fixedly  inward  at  the 
shadows  of  long  forgotten  processions,  most  of  them  erect 
but  many  lying  as  they  have  fallen  and  as  they  are  likely  to 
remain  forever  since  the  callous,  materialistic  Republican  is 
unlikely  to  set  them  on  their  feet  again.  The  tombs  them- 
selves and  their  pavilions  and  red  painted  walls  impress 
more  by  their  size  and  extent  than  by  beauty  of  outline, 
those  at  Nanking  being  almost  crude,  and  inferior  to  the 
northern  tombs  in  all  things  except  their  complete  solitude. 
Why  the  Mings  chose  coarseness  of  design  for  their  memo- 
rials rather  than  the  exquisite  art  which  was  at  their  com- 
mand we  shall  never  know,  but  it  is  permissible  to  suspect 
that  they  did  so  to  cheat  their  successors  of  any  loot  worth 
the  labor  of  carrying  away  from  their  tombs.  They  certainly 
succeeded  very  definitely. 

Lions  and  elephants  seem  incongruous  in  this  collection  of 
stone  animals  as  neither  has  ever  existed  in  China,  but  their 
presence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  first  lion  said  to 
have  been  seen  in  the  country  was  part  of  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  first  Emperor  at  Nanking  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ele- 
phant, which  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  great  pageants 
at  the  capital,  appeared  under  similar  circumstances.  Or  it 
may  have  figured  in  the  loot  during  the  campaigns  beyond 


the  southern  fionticis  whit  li  weic  nothing 
more  or  less  lit. in  enthusiastic  mass.u  res 
nn  bOtfe  ■ill****.  though  they  lnought  some 
quite  mine* cvtai >  new  li*rrit< >r\  In  the 
Kmpirr  I'hr  victoi  received  tribute  in 
llu"  form  ol  .1  rhinoceros  from  as  l.n  away 
»i>  bengal;  he  w.is  also  t lit"  builder  of  llu* 
(licit  II.iII  amongst  i hr  noithcrn  tombs, 
of  the  I'emple  dI  Heaven  and  many  oilier 
gorgeous  structures  at  Pekin,  was  patron 
of  a  stii|»endous  cyclopedia  of  SOO.OOO 
pages  as  well  as  <>i  geographical  and 
medical  works,  and  generally  acquired 
abundant  merit.  Hut  in  his  heart  he  can 
nevei  have  been  a  happy  man  for  at  one 
time  hf  "lost  face" — lost  it  so  irretriev- 
ably in  fact,  that  he  deserted  Nanking 
forever  and  lied  to  Pekin  as  ,i  lilting  plate 
in  which  to  hide  In-  shame  and  lick  his 
spiritual  wounds.  It  w.is  m  this  wise — 
and  if,  dear  reader,  you  are  of  sensitive  or 
dainty  instincts,  |  suggest  that  you  skip 
the  next  paragraphs.  The  matter  of  it  may 
not  be  delicate,  but  fidelity  to  historic 
fad  compels  the  telling. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Nanking  once  took 
me  to  one  of  the  gates  in  the  city  wall 
and  said: 

"There,  that's  the  s|w>t  where  Yung  I.o 
lost  face — the  very  s|x>t  on  which  he  de- 
cided to  fly  forever  to  the  farthest  point 
in  his  Kmpire  consistent  with  absolute 
safety  from  possible  invaders — Pekin,  for 
example 

"But,"  said  I,  "I  always  thought  he 
chose  Pekin  for  reasons  of  policy — easier 
to  check  the  Tartar  hordes  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  my  friend 
who  was  a  close  student  of  such  matters. 
"The  facts  are  these:  There  were  certain 
gentlemen  in  Nanking  at  the  time  who 
were  rash  enough  to  differ  from  him  on 
some  questions  of  administration  or  eti- 
quette or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the 
situation  appeared  to  Yung  to  call  for 
corrective  measures.  He  had  the  gentle- 
men in  question  publicly  skinned  alive, 
pour  decouragcr  les  autrcs  as  it  were.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  passed  this  way  to  see 
that  the — er — correction  had  been  prop- 
erly effected,  but  the  day  being  windy, 
found  himself  suddenly  slapped  on  the 
face,  wrapped  round  the  neck,  almost 
suffocated  in  fact,  by  the  skins  which 
were  hanging  out  to  dry — just  like  the 
week's  washing  hanging  on  the  line,  you 
know.  Of  course,  that  was  bad  enough 
but  not  so  bad  as  to  justify  a  flight  from 
Nanking  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  Em- 
pire leaving  behind  him  his  sacred  an- 
cestral tombs.  A  little  more  'correction' 
— a  few  boilings  or  quarterings  for  in- 
stance might  have  liquidated  the  position, 
but  the  unthinkable,  the  altogether  un- 
bearable had  happened.  Somebody  had 
laughed.  Then  the  whole  crowd  laughed. 
Soon  every  avenue  and  alleyway,  every 
teashop  and  mansion  in  the  city,  and 
every  beggar  s  hamlet  outside  the  wall 
rippled  and  roared  with  laughter — and  the 
Emperor,  who  feared  neither  man  nor 
beast,  crept  back  to  his  palace  cha- 
grined beyond  (Continued  on  page  91) 
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So  it's  ducks  you  want.  There  are  already  quail  waxing  fat  in  the 
buckwheat  stubble  beyond  the  meadow,  you  say.  And  big  glit- 
tering pheasant  cocks  wander  out  of  the  pasture  to  feast  on 
bittersweet  along  the  hedgerow?  Grouse  thunder  up  among  red  and 
gold  leaves  in  your  autumn  woodland  before  even  your  wise  old  setter 
can  tell  you  they're  there? 

It  seems  odd  though  that  you  don't  want  the  ducks  to  kill.  You're 
a  sportsman,  born  and  bred.  You've  shot  blacks  on  Long  Island, 
mal.ards  and  gray  ducks  on  Reelfoot  each  fall  for  the  past  twenty 
years;  and  sat  in  a  sink-box  on  Currituck  with  sleet  and  cold  rain 
beating  your  lips  blue,  with  an  icy  wind  slapping  great  waves  over 
your  oilskins — all  because  ducks  were  flying:  canvasbacks  swirling 
by  like  giant  snowflakes  over  the  Finger  Lakes;  bluebills  and  sprigs 
in  Maryland;  great  wedges  of  honking  geese  floating  over  through 
gray,  wet  skies.  You  know  the  joy  of  all  that,  yet  you're  not  shooting 
ducks  just  now?  Then  you  know  that  American  wildfowl  have  come 
to  the  zero  hour,  that  their  ranks  have  been  thinned  by  drought  for 
summers  on  end.  We've  taken  our  fun  with  the  birds  and  liked  it  to 
the  dregs.  Maybe  we'd  better  pay  them  back  now  for  part  of  that? 

It's  good  sport,  I  agree,  and  it  adds  a  lot  of  interest  to  the  place. 
Up  Connecticut  way  I  have  a  hundred  acres  of  good  rough  land  with 
big  laurel-clad  cliffs  for  foxes  and  racoon,  long-ago  pastures  grown 
up  with  alder  to  shelter  flights  of  woodcock,  and  billows  of  oak  and 
blueberry  brush  to  hold  the  grouse.  And  there's  a  pond — five  acres 
of  clean  water  trickling  in  from  the  hills  and  oozing  up  from  under- 
ground springs.  It  was  rather  an  uninteresting  pond  a  few  years 
back,  as  ponds  go.  Three  or  four  lusty  patches  of  waterlilies  dotted 
its  surface,  and  a  half-hearted  clump  or  two  of  bulrushes  grew  along 
the  shore;  and  in  the  evening  a  few  huge  frogs  boomed  of  their 
"jug-o'-rum! "  It  was  pretty  dead  though;  and  the  two  little  dams 
which  once  had  held  in  a  thrifty  shingle-pond  were  crumbled  and 
broken.  The  only  ducks  that  ever  came  about,  the  neighbors  assured 
me,  were  "dipper  ducks''  and  such,  preying  on  schools  of  sunfish 
and  little  perch  that  make  their  home  in  this  water. 


I  can  hardly  be  sure  now  whether  I  first  thought  of  the  pond  as  a 
refuge  for  ducks  or  as  a  place  where  I  might  pick  off  a  brace  of  birds 
now  and  then.  Anyhow,  droughty  things  were  already  happening 
then,  and  ducks  grew  fewer  and  fewer  in  most  of  their  favored  haunts. 
There  were  a  few  places  of  course,  a  certain  lagooji  in  South  Carolina, 
a  lake  in  Tennessee,  which  I  happen  to  know,  where  ducks  seemed  to 
concentrate  all  the  more  densely.  That  was  fool's  gold;  all  of  the 
birds  from  a  thousand  drought-seared  miles  to  westward  had  fore- 
gathered there.  My  little  pond  and  its  shores  became  a  sanctuary. 

You'd  like  to  stand  there  some  frosty  October  morning  now  that 
three  years  have  passed.  No  shooting,  it's  true,  but  we'd  walk  down 
from  the  cabin  before  dawn  and  hear  the  whisper  of  wild  wings  in 
the  starry  sky,  just  as  we've  heard  it  from  many  a  frosty  blind.  The 
silhouettes  of  bantam  teal  would  go  shooting  by,  half  seen.  You'd 
watch  a  pair  of  whistlers  come  whipping  out  of  the  east  from  their 
nocturnal  refuge  in  distant  Maple  Lake.  The  sky  would  grow  light 
to  the  "quancks!"  of  an  incoming  flock  of  black  ducks;  four  more 
of  their  kind,  then  a  pair,  and  a  band  of  six.  Those  plump  little  fel- 
lows that  cupped  their  wings  and  dropped  in  steep  zig-zags  where 
duckweed  blankets  the  water?  Those  are  my  wood  ducks,  three  bril- 
liant drakes  with  metallic  crests,  and  as  many  somber  females.  There 
were  sixty-eight  wild  ducks  in  all,  dabbling  and  quacking  about  on 
my  five-acre  pool  last  fall.  This  autumn's  migration  has  hardly  begun 
to  bring  the  birds  about  as  yet,  and  I've  already  more  than  that. 

How  many  potential  little  refuges  like  this  are  there  from  Maine 
to  California?  Hundreds  of  thousands,  of  course;  maybe  millions. 
Enough  beyond  any  question  to  carry  a  full  breeding  stock  over  from 
one  autumn  s  southward  pilgrimage  to  the  next.  There's  the  bit  of 
posted  lake  shore  by  the  cottage,  the  pond  over  the  hill  where  the 
cattle  drink.  A  bit  of  digging  or  dredging,  a  few  hearty  charges  of 
dynamite  or  a  short,  low  dam  will  transform  that  strip  of  useless 
marsh  in  the  hollow  into  a  chain  of  pools.  And  don't  forget  the  barren 
lake  on  the  club  grounds;  even  that  worst  of  water  hazards  over  on 
the  links.  Barely  one  of  the  lot  but  will  harbor  a  wildfowl  population 
as  generous  as  that  of  my  own  modest  acres. 

Water  comes  first  with  the  ducks,  of  course;  then  food,  I  should 
say;  then  protection  and  shelter.  Given  the  water  and  some  reason- 
able gesture  at  protection  from  predatory  animals  and  human  moles- 
tation, certain  plants  will  supply  the  sine  qua  non  of  your  refuge.  I 
did  a  good  deal  of  floundering  before  I  found  out  what  plants  make 
a  duck  quack.  Make  a  duck  quack,  I  mean,  on  a  shallow  pond  where 
the  water  gets  plenty  low  in  summer,  and  warm;  and  acid  from  dead 
leaves  and  other  decaying  foliage. 

Wild  rice  proved  a  total  failure.  It's  a  noble  grass,  six,  ten,  even 
twelve  feet  tall,  bearing  great  tassels  of  fat  grain  beloved  of  all  fowl. 
Where  it  will  grow  it  provides  all  that  the  ducks  could  want:  thick 
cover,  grain  through  the  year,  and  rich  green  roughage.  It's  a  tem- 
peramental herb  though;  where  it  doesn't  want  to  grow,  you  can't 
make  it.  It  is  the  small-mouth  black  bass  of  plants,  making  its 
natural  home  in  cool,  slow-moving  waters.  It's  rather  a  northerner 


At  tKc  top  of  tKe  page,  a  wood  duck,  and  at  tKe  left  a 
Canada  goose.  On  tKe  facing  page  we  Kave  at  tKe  top  a 
pair  of  Klue  geese,  and  at  tKe  Kottom,  a  pair  of  pintails 
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Below,  a  pair  of  ducks  often  confused,  tlie  redhead 
(in  the  foreground)  and  the  canvashack.  Below  the 
ducks,  a  pond  weed  (Potamogeton  natans)  and  at 
right,    the    Bur-Reed  (Sparganium  americanum) 
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like  the  small-mouth  too,  reaching  its  happiest  and  healthiest 
state  in  the  clean  lakes  and  rivers  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Wild  celery  perhaps  comes  next  to  wild  rice  in  the  a  la  carte 
selections  of  wild  ducks,  though  it  grows  submerged  and  hence 
affords  no  cover.  We  all  know  it  as  "Valisneria"  in  the  fish  bowl. 
It  grows  well  in  average  lakes  and  ponds  and  rivers,  sending  up 
graceful  blades  for  the  delectation  of  many  sorts  of  wildfowl.  Not 
only  the  waving  blades  are  eaten,  but  rootstocks,  big  seedpods, 
and  succulent  "winter-buds"  as  well.  Wild  celery  has  proved  a 
fine  plant  for  my  ducks,  rooting  promptly  and  spreading  widely. 

Wild  rice  and  wild  celery  are  the  most  elegant  fare  to  offer  your 
ducks,  but  without  their  somewhat  snobbish  sphere  stand  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  aquatic  plantdom,  handier  to  secure  and  less 
likely  to  raise  their  eyebrows  at  nouveaux  waters.  They  are  the 
sturdy  "weeds"  of  wild  swamps  and  floodlands,  the  "water  moss" 
of  mill  ponds.  There's  the  great  tribe  of  pondweeds,  Potamogeton, 
for  instance,  comprising  some  forty  sorts.  Dr.  W.  L.  McAtee, 
learned  biologist  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  con- 
siders Sago  pondweed  (Potamogeton  pectinatus)  the  one  best 
wild  duck  food  plant.  It  is  a  hardy,  adaptable  under-water  plant 
of  feathery  growth.  Canvasbacks,  blue-wings,  mallards,  and  swans 
are  on  the  long  roster  of  waterfowl  which  relish  the  floating  leaves, 
the  seeds,  tender  rootstocks,  and  tubers  of  the  pondweeds.  Sago 
pondweed,  like  wild  celery,  will  grow  thriftily  in  fresh  waters  or 
salt,  and  will  make  itself  at  home  in  moderate  current  or  still  water. 


But  of  all  the  plants  in  my  garden  of  marsh  and  shallows,  I  find 
the  wapato  or  arrowhead  (Sagittaria)  quickest  to  respond.  I  set 
out  its  plump  tubers  on  mudflats  and  soggy  shores,  and  tramp  its 
luxuriant  seeds  into  the  ooze.  Succulent  stalks  and  bright  green 
leaves  shoot  up  from  these  in  waves,  to  tempt  the  waterfowl  while 
full  crops  of  'duck  potatoes"  the  size  of  acorns  are  ripening  down 
in  the  clay  where  they  are  firmly  planted. 

There  are  bulrushes  growing  all  about  the  pond  shore  now, 
affording  dense  cover  and  harvests  of  nutty  seeds;  giant  bur-reed 
stands  in  fringing  shelter  beside  it.  And  there's  pickerel-weed  for 
its  summer  haze  of  bright  blue  flowers,  its  October  crop  of  seeds; 
wild  millet  waving  heads  of  fat  grain  above  the  shallows.  I  scatter 
some  feed  in  the  water  as  autumn  wanes,  and  again  in  spring: 
barley,  oats,  corn,  or  whatever  else  is  readiest  to  be  had.  It  con- 
serves the  wild  crops  and  maybe  makes  my  pair  of  tame  call  ducks 
feel  more  at  home.  ( I  owe  those  Susies  something,  for  it  was  their 
reedy  quacks  that  brought  my  first  flock  of  blackies  tumbling 
down  from  the  autumn  sky  a  couple  of  years  ago.) 

There's  still  plenty  to  do  at  the  place.  Waterlilies  have  thrived 
too  well  and  are  choking  out  worthier  food-plants;  they'll  have 
to  be  mowed  every  few  weeks  next  summer.  And  there  are  more 
pools  to  be  dug  among  the  marsh  grass  and  stocked  with  floating 
duckweed;  one  more  nest-box  to  be  nailed  to  a  tree  for  the  wood 
ducks;  another  bag  of  grit  to  be  dumped  for  the  ducks  on  the 
sandy  point.  Heigh  ho!  I'd  better  be  at  that  now. 


Above  ul  UU  left,  tilt  wapato  or  arrowhead  (Sagittaria  latifolia) 
one  of  ili.  quickest  plants  to  respond.  Right,  wild  millet  (l.chin- 
nchloa  crusgalli)  and  below,  the  duckweed  (Spirodela  polyrhiza) 


SO  THIS  IS  IRELAND 


(JWUNDOLYN  R.  MACKAY 
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he  thought  of  going  to  Ireland  had  always  intrigued  me,  but  I 
had  the  idea  firmly  implanted  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  com- 
plicated to  get  to  and  difficult  to  motor  in,  when  once  you  arrived. 
This  I  discovered  to  be  absolutely  a  fallacy,  and  as  for  the  "Fair 
Isle  of  Erin"  itself,  I  have  never  found  a  spot  so  lovely  and  so  un- 
spoiled! All  the  tales  of  charm  and 
enchantment  that  you  have  ever 
heard  about  her  are  so  utterly  true 
that  it  seems  almost  unbelievable  to 
us — a  rather  sceptical  and  lamentably 
matter-of-fact  people. 

We  set  sail,  with  our  car  on  board, 
from  Fishguard  on  the  west  coast  of 
Wales.  The  boat  is  exactly  like  a  very 
seaworthy  miniature  ocean  liner,  spot- 
lessly clean,  and  the  service  and  food 
are  irreproachable.  We  left  at  2  A.M. 
and  arrived  at  Rosslare  Harbor  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  Ireland  at 
six  in  the  morning. 

A   soft-spoken,   blue-eyed  young 
man  in  a  check  tweed  coat,  who 
looked  far  more  like  a  gentleman 
jockey  than  a  customs  officer,  made 
a  short  survey  of  our  luggage,  look- 
ing for  any  presents  that  we  might 
be   bringing   to   the   relatives  and 
friends  in  "The  Old  Countree."  Our  car  was  hoisted  out  of  the  ship's 
hold  by  a  huge  derrick  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  drove  off  on 
to  Irish  soil  to  begin  our  tour. 

The  trip  up  to  Dublin  along  the  coast  is  about  ninety  miles.  The 
country  is  rural,  picturesque  and  utterly  charming.  Although  England 
is  only  just  across  the  sea  a  few  hours  away,  the  difference  between 
the  two  countries  and  their  people  is  so  pronounced  that  one  can  soon 
begin  to  understand  the  strong  undercurrent  of  antagonism  that 
exists  between  them.  We  stopped  for  gasoline  in  the  still  slumbering 
village  of  Killinic  and,  knowing  that  the  English  gallon  is  larger  than 
the  American,  we  asked  the  man  in  attendance  if  the  Irish  gallon 
was  the  same  as  the  English.  His  sleepy  face  lit  up  with  that  ever- 
evident  spark  of  Gaelic  repartee  and  he  answered  in  the  soft,  musical 
brogue  we  were  soon  to  know  so  well  and  to  find  so  entertaining, 
"Faith  an'  Sir,  it  resembles  it  in  size  only!" 

We  arrived  in  Dublin  on  that  day  of  days 
for  the  Irish  of  every  kind  and  class — the 
opening  day  of  the  great  Dublin  Horse  Show 
— every  hotel  is  packed  over  that  week  and, 
unless  you  have  your  reservations,  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  get  in.  The  prices  are  very  high 


everywhere,  as  it  is. the  one  big  event  in  the  Irish  calendar,  and 
sportsmen  from  all  over  the  wor  d  congregate  there.  However,  it  is 
well  worth  anything  else  that  you  might  give  up. 

The  show  itself  is  held  just  outside  the  city  in  a  large  outdoor  en- 
closure. Going  through  the  gates  from  the  street,  we  were  confronted 
by  a  covered  building  filled  with  booths,  colorfully  arranged  and 
containing  leather  goods,  homespuns,  woolens,  dresses,  meats,  vege- 
tables, peat,  etc. — all  side  by  side,  advertising  the  products  of  the 
ambitious  little  Irish  Free  State. 

Passing  through  here,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  open  space, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  long  rows  of  stables  for  the  entries  and 
on  the  other  by  the  back  of  the  grandstand.  In  the  middle  are  show 
rings  where  breeding  and  other  than  jumping  classes  are  held.  Buying 
still  another  ticket,  we  went  into  the  grandstand  and  sat  enthralled, 
watching  the  marvelous  international  jumping  and  the  intent  faces  of 
the  people,  held  spellbound  by  their  love  of  sport  and,  above  all 
else,  their  love  of  the  horse. 

Leaving  Dublin  we  went  south  again  to  Wicklow  on  a  parallel 
road  to  the  one  on  which  we  came  up  from  Rosslare,  stopping  long 
enough  to  drive  through  the  huge  place  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Sweepstake.  It  is  a  marvelous  example  of  a  beau- 
tifully kept-up,  inhabited  Irish  castle. 

Having  had  luncheon  at  Wicklow,  we  drove  on  through  the  Vale 
of  Avoca  to  find  in  the  minute  village  of  the  same  name  a  four- 
hundred-year-old  mill,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  workshop 
where  the  famous  Avoca  tweed  is  made.  It  is  a  fascinating  thought 
that,  from  this  drowsy,  out-of-the-way  place  and  made  in  the  same 
way  for  countless  years,  by  hand,  come  the  materials  which  even- 
tually form  the  chic  and  startling  cre- 
ations shown  at  well  known  shops  all 
over  the  entire  world. 

From  here  we  turned  west  and,  going 
through  Tinahely  and  Castlecomer,  we 
came  upon  that  treasure  of  verdant  Irish 
country — Tipperary.  For  miles  around 
us  stretched  lush  green  and  pale  golden 
fields,  separated  from  each  other  by  low, 
ancient  stone  walls  that  are  still  sturdy. 
Cows  and  sheep  grazed  indolently  in  the 
meadows,  men  (Continued  on  page  93) 


At  the  left,  the  ruins  of  Ross  Gastle  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  Ki Harney  Lakes  and,  on  the 
right,  a  graceful  window  in  the  ruins  of  Muck- 
rose  Abbey.  Top  right,  Castle  Hyde  in  Fer- 
moy  on  Black  W ater  Salmon  River.  Top 
left,  the  authoress  kisses  the  Rlarney  Stone. 
Center,  a  battle  cry  during  the  "Trouble" 
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country  MRS.  S.  V.  BROWNELL 

tlUUwt  Ul  LIVING  ROOM 


Photographs  by  Ralph  Young 

Gray-blue,  gray,  yellow,  pomegranate,  red,  and  white  form  trie  color  scheme  in  the  living  room  of  this  Burlingame,  California,  house, 
designed  by  Clarence  A.  Xantau  and  decorated  by  Rudolph  Blesh  of  Gump's  California.  Interesting  off-white  walls  and  hand-hooked 
shaded  gray  scroll-work  rug  on  a  yellow  field  constitute  the  background.  A  Provincial  Louis  XV  table  in  fruitwood  and  antique  painted 
cabinet  which  is  a  Swiss  wardrobe  in  blue,  white,  and  red  set  the  type  of  decoration  for  the  entire  house.  Further  description  on  page  6.5 


in  inlaid  fruitwood  cov 
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Natural  color  photoeraph  by  Ralph  1  oung 


LIVING  ROOM 

Tlie  overmantel  of  antique  V  enetian  wall  candelabrum  of  gilded  wrougbt  iron 
wired  electrically,  witli  globes  in  real  candles  against  a  mirrored  background,  re- 
flects tbe  off-wbite  walls  and  pickled  wbite  wood  ceiling,  gold  draperies,  and  band- 
booked  rug  wbicb  is  sbaded  gray  scroll  work  on  a  yellow  ground.  Tbe  fireplace 
is  trimmed  witb  mirror  and  crystal.  In  front  of  tbe  gray-blue  satin  sofa  at  tbe  rigbt 
is  a  ratber  unusual  carved  coffee  table  wbicb  is  finisbed  in  burnisbed  silver  leaf 
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Tl  le  corner  cabinet  above  is  fruitwood, 
with  a  pale  gilt  cresting  at  the  top.  At 
the  right,  above,  a  music  room;  the  fur- 
niture red  mahogany  with  shrimp  pink 
upholstery,  the  walls  shaded  blue  stripes 


RICHARD  PEFFERLE 


The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  just  coming  into  power. 
Never  before  had  there  been  such  an  assemblage 
of  celebrities;  all  the  illustrious  persons  in  Europe 
were  represented  there  in  the  most  exalted  fashion.  There 
were  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  Wiirttemberg,  a  number  of 
lesser  princes,  and  all  the  diplomats  of  Europe,  of  whom 
Metternich  and  Talleyrand  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
If  you  recall  the  motion  picture  "Congress  Dances" 
you  will  remember  the  Directoire  gowns  the  ladies  wore 
and  the  beautiful  Empire  interior  architecture.  What  a 
glittering  picture  this  Congress  must  have  been — a 
jewel  of  Empire  cutting,  whose  brilliance  did  much  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  artists  and  designers  of  the  day. 
The  style  Biedermeier  reached  its  zenith  about  this 
time.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  secret  of  its  origin.  The 
aristocracy  favored  French  Empire  taste  but  the  com- 
mon people  accepted  it  only  in  part,  being  still  fond 
of  the  Baroque  and  Rococco  styles  preceding  the  Em- 
pire. Perhaps,  we  venture  to  suggest,  this  was  the  rea- 
son for  both  the  Baroque  and  Classic  lines  that  we  find 
in  Biedermeier  furniture.  It  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl, 
Baroque  nor  Empire,  but  a  fusion  of  both.  Some  writ- 
ers attribute  the  source  of  the  cylindrical  forms  to  Eng- 
land, while  others  disagree  with  this  opinion. 

The  furniture  of  these  years,  1800  to  1830,  will 
always  have  a  fascination  for  those  interested  in  fine 
design,  for  it  was  during  these  years  that  the  classic 
style  was  strongly  felt  in  England  and  France.  It  was 
not  accepted  in  as  pure  a  form  in  Germany  and  Austria 


The  furniture  illustrated  was  co. 
lected  in  Austria  by  Air.  Edwin  B. 
VC^illis  for  Aletro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


.\l  llu  I"  mi.  ...  ol  llii«  {'»)'>  .  n  <  i'Iih  I •  •  I  In  iliiiiiiii.  A  i  nii<i|ty  over  llit' 
luil  i«  iuIi  rii.  n  ii  In  l,  lli.  ini|it  l  i»  it'tl  mill  };<ilil,  mill  llu 
Mull*  in.  In  lil  i  iii\  ilmniiaL  Willi  ii  Imitlt-r  miitliul  llu-  lop  ill  jm.i\ 
Lit  \  t*  i  m  ii  iuIi  nil  Inn  Lim  iiiiiiiI.   llu-  furniture  is  in  {{riiy  iliiiiiiiaL 

lull  .it  Iril  muii  i.  i  ii. mm-  tl.i\ t »t  in  furniture  anil  anhitertural  design  of  that  day 
I'he  name  Hiedcrinciet  acmrding  In  historians  was  originally  that  of  a  romii  t  hai 
utter  in  "Fleigande  Matter,   .1  German  new  .paper. 

\  brief  resume  ol  what  was  happening  politically  in  (ieunany  and  Austria  will 
thiow  some  light  on  the  mllucnce  felt  by  Hiedermeier  designers.  We  find  the  strang- 
est  note  in  the  politii  ,il  allaii  s  ol  the  years  whit  h  s.m  the  beginning  of  the  Hiedermeier 
si\le.  In  I7V5  Austria,  l»y  the  treaty  of  ( 'atnpo  I'ormio,  reliii(|uished  her  possessions 
in  Belgium  to  France.  I'his  was  only  the  beginning  of  Austria's  humiliation,  for  the 
kittle  of  Vtisieilit/  111  IS05  -aw  the  llight  of  the  Fmperor  I  rani  is.  Napoleon  di(  tatcd 
.1  costl\  treat\  whii  h  \ustn.i  w  is  tuned  to  sign  whereby  France  became  the  great 
Vdriutii  power.  Napoleon  further  delighted  in  changing  the  map  by  raising  the 
dm  hies  of  Havana  and  Wurttcmherg  to  kingdoms. 

In  the  yeai  ISO*  we  find  the  ambitious  Talleyrand  growing  rich  on  the  gifts  pre- 
sented to  him  by  German  pi  lines  for  despoiling  their  fellow  Germans.  Trickery,  in- 
trigue, and  a  tremendous  appetite  for  power  were  the  fashionable  attributes  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  day.  One  historian  writes,  "All  things  French  about  this  time  became 
the  vogue  in  Germany,"  but  this  vogue  had  not  as  yet  extended  to  Austria,  still  hostile 
to  French  influence  in  this  period. 

In  ISO»  \11stria  waged  still  another  battle  against  France,  but  the  clever  war  tac- 
tics of  Napoleon  gave  him  victory  again,  and  Austria  lost  still  more  territories.  He 
then  very  wi-cly  sought  to  cement  Austria  to  his  cause  by  marrying  Marie  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  Fmperor  of  Austria.  This  political  marriage  was  considered  advan- 
tageous on  both  sides,  and  again  French  influence  changed  the  fashions  in  Austria  as 
it  had  in  Germany.  Hiedermeier  furniture  designers,  however,  had  too  much  inventive 
genius  of  their  own  to  be  mere  slavish  imitators  of  either  French  or  English  styles. 


I  I 


1.  «  li.nr  at  1  iv 
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lint  mi  old  »  Int.' 
1 1. mi.  MM  Ionium-.  silL  MWi  I  M 
patttM  "illi  its  vim  1  (ul  «liilf  ami  yill 
bin  1  u    is    in   11    beautiful   1  liarlri'iisf 


At  the  right,  a  unique  glass  fronted  hihclot  cabinet  that 
might  originally  liave  been  a  harpsichord.  Below,  a  con- 
sole and  mirror  in  old  white  and  gilt.  Old  wl  lite  urns,  such 
as  the  one  illustrated  in  the  photograph  to  the  left  of  the 
console  were  always  used  as  ornaments  on  the  white  consoles 


We  are  familiar  with  the  way  classic- 
ism was  developed  in  England  under 
the  guidance  of  Thomas  Hope.  This  is 
the  style  known  as  English  Regency, 
popular  in  the  time  of  George  IV  and 
reflected  by  Noel  Coward's  recent  mu- 
sical play  "Conversation  Piece."  In 
France  the  classic  style  was  developed 
by  Percier  and  Fontaine,  architects  to 
Napoleon,  and  is  what  we  call  today 
Empire.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
classic  style  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
not  many  of  us  know  a  great  deal 
about  Biedermeier.  It  was  a  different 
departure  of  classic  revival  in  design, 
having  whimsical  twists  in  form  and 
ideas  that  set  it  apart  as  something 
quite  individual.  For  instance  many  of 
the  Biedermeier  chairs  broke  away  en- 
tirely in  outline  from  their  Empire 
prototypes,  substituting  full  Baroque 
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curve*  lor  the  Mraighl  HMI  whnh  were 
quite  i  Imi.h  In  lit  u   m|   Vipoleonit  pietev 

Hicdfimcit-i  .is  ,i  ttyle  in  tin  inline  ha*  a 
certain  naive  quality  that  is  pai  tit  ularly 
welcome  to  those ol  ih  who  pielci  t In*  tin 
usual  to  the  j»tereoty|»ed.  Octoialois  have 
discovered  recently,  the  Imng  feeling 
Bicdermeiei  has  <>i  Modern,  being  rather 
free  <>i  ornament,  simple  in  line,  ami  gen 
erall\  <>l  i  it  lily  grained  and  mimed  woods. 
Il  ncvei  seems  in  t.ill  too  mm  li  attention 
ttt  it-t  ll  as  a  st\lr  and  usually  fits  nit  ely 
into  the  modem  scheme,  giving  jiM 
t ■  i > . m i •. •  1 1  |H'riml  influence  In  a  modem  room 
to  aduce  a  distun  livr  tlavttr. 

Phe  music  rt>t»m  on  page  58  is  furnished 
with  dark  mahogany  Biedermeier  furni- 
ture. The  large  piano  is  particularly  line  in 
design.  The  walls  are  covered  in  a  bright 
blue  sttiped  pa|*er  which  provides  an  ex- 
cellent background  for  the  rich  tlark  beauty 
of  the  mahogany  furniture. 

Studying  Biedermeier  individually,  the 
i. ilunet  on  page  58  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  imagination,  combined  with  re- 
straint in  design.  The  gilt  treating  at  the 
top  is  just  the  right  foil  for  the  severe 
surfaces  of  the  cabinet.  Certainly  a  room 
possessing  this  pine  could  never  be  called 
dull.  The  cabinet  on  this  page  has  an  un- 
usual Ionic  top.  very  rare  and  beautiful. 


The  gilt  bu  is  n|  ladies,  wearing  i  towns, 
icimud  us  ol  French  Ktnpirr  piece*  of  the 
one  pri mil  li  niiisi  have  taken  courage 
to  create  sut  h  a  different  design  .i  ill 
wheel  or  sunburst  tabinel  below.  Il  is 
however  such  a  departure  from  the  t  ommon 
plate  and  su  simessful  in  design,  we  nomi 
uale  it  readily  to  the  furniture  hall  of  fame 
On  page  no  is  illustrated  a  small  bibolel 
tabinel  with  glass  doors  that  might  have 
been  originally  a  harpsichord.  The  two 
tables,  below,  are  excellent  examples  of 
tht  pedestal  variety,  rich  in  patine  and 
happily  free  from  wood  carving  or  metal 
ornament.  The  console  on  page  oO,  in  old 
white,  is  severe  in  line  and  purely  classic  in 
proportion,  (  hairs  and  sofas  of  the  Bieder- 
meier  style  show  still  more  clearly  the 
cleverness  of  the  designers  of  the  period. 

The  short  sofa,  page  58,  reminds  one 
immediately  of  American  Federal  pieces. 
Its  main  attractions  are  its  solid,  honest 
lines,  ,md  naive  bolster  ends,  while  on  page 
5°  is  the  finest  sofa  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  Biedermeier  style.  The  idea  of  a  sleigh 
shaped  sofa  on  a  beautiful  classic  pedestal 
is  one  of  greatest  originality.  The  finish  is 
of  old  white  and  gilt.  It  was  originally 
covered  in  finely  shaded  petit  point  in  a 
floral  bouquet  design. 

Other  pieces  shown  illustrate  clearly  the 

fondness  for  Baroque  and  Ro<  

lines.  The  amusing  and  pleasant 
shapes,  free  from  the  usual  heavy 
ornament  of  French  pieces,  are 
most  commendable,  and  make 
them,  like  the  other  Biedermeier 
furniture,  especially  usable  in  mod- 
ern interiors  of  classic  influence. 


At  the  right  above,  an  Ionic  cabinet  of  fruitwood  with  gilt  trim.  Left,  a  pedestal  table 
of  richly  grained  brown  walnut  with  a  yellow  gold  cast.  Below  the  tahlc,  the  wheel 
cabinet  of  ebony  and  fruitwood  has  olive  green  silk-  behind  the  doors  and  gilt  trim 


The  chair  has  an  old  white  frame 
and  putty  colored  petit  point 
upholstering  with  the  flowers  in 
faded  natural  colors.  The  set- 
tee, with  its  richly  grained  frame, 
has  an  emerald  green  satin  cover 
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\    every  comfort  of  the  » 
/V  guest  in  mind.  *ahs  latrf 
gray-brown    tempera         >  a 
moldings  in  white  shaded  ^  ^  ^  A 
combination  Ue  which  forms 

carpet  in  cut  and  uncut  pi  brown 
large  squares  comes  m  a  *  ^ 
color,  -^ique  eighteenth  ce  ^.  ^ 
chairs  bannonue^«ht^  for 
ture  which  was  e,pec aii>        e  cov- 
the  room.  Th< ^comfortable  da> 
ered  in  fray-broan  eathe  ^ 
lounge.  Both  Pol>AtOT«Q  d 
bed  are  in  ?toU/^l^^eens  on  oW 

ti0ns  being  «V^^gairs  are  cm- 
^oft  vellow.  lwo  ea-v  Unef 

moire  to  ^atch  bedspread- 
marble  accessone,  a^e  use  ^ 
The  fireplace  end  of  the  ma 
shows  furniture  in  pickled ^ 
{or  ,he  room  -  a Jree     Pn  ^ 
Eighteenth  Centur>        .      lighl  ba< 

rrhand-hooW  hearth  r%  ol.be, 

makes  a  sinking  note.  IK  ^ho,„ 
glazed  Fortnny,  whtch  do  no 
?he  photograph,  are  ot  b.',e 

silver  around.  lu*_  .a 

damask.  The  tame  an  miff 
with   white   Italian  statuary 
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TSfs  r,,r  in  Mrs- 

1  S  5.  home  has  *>me  feature 
,  .which  are  noteworthy  \ 
not  in  use  for  guests  til  '  , 
the  feeling  of        :   •    room  has 

salon    VVhfnlests'"tlmate  Pe,it 


and  baroque  £C  to \PWfVlncial  MB 

We,  and  is  wired  eJectricalJy. 
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In  the  home  of  Miss  Katherine 
McCarthy,  the  dining  room  has 
woodwork  of  the  lightest  value 
of  gray  with  Directoire  figure  paper 
for  the  principal  decoration.  The 
dining  chairs  and  table  are  also 
Directoire.  The  hall  seen  through 
the  door,  has  a  pinky  beige  marble 
floor  and  stairs,  the  latter  having 
bronze  balustrade.  A  Moroccan  rug, 
round  table  in  harewood,  with  pair 
of  arm  chairs  in  dark  leather  form 
a  group  here  with  plaster  lamp  by 
Jacometti  and  crystal  accessories. 
Architect  and  -decorator — Robert 
de  Veyrac.  The  bay  window  treat- 
ment (below)  in  a  young  girl's  room 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  H.  Levin,  has 
curtains  of  white  with  blue  pin  dots 
and  white  glazed  chintz  valance 
with  rose  and  blue  design,  edged 
with  blue  ribbon.  The  walls  are  pale 
rose  with  carpet  in  off-white.  Chair 
and  hassock  in  blue  chenille.  Frankl 
Galleries  decorated  this  room. 


Hans 
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m  WQttM  JfOtl  like  to  buy  ID  island    a  nice  little  island  with 
.1  lit. lit  shaped  ImmiIi  and  passion  flowers  all  over  the  place, 
with  ruin  and  honey  Nest,  a  mountain  to  climb,  an  ocean 
in  which  to  swim    and  nobody  anumd  whom  you  didn't  like? 

There  are  some  sweet  spits  in  the  Caribbean:  mountains  that 
rise  out  of  the  sea — coral  sands  at  their  feet,  scarlet  flowers  in  their 
crowns.  \nd  on  the  shore-  where  the  sea  grapes  grow,  there  are  trees 
i  ailed  1  adies  of  the  Night  which  smell  so  heavenly  after  dark  that 
Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  discovered  them,  became  delirious 
and  couldn't  think  of  anything  but  beautiful  girls. 

Columbus  was  sailing  through  the  Caribbean  the  year  after  he 
discovered  America,  when  he  came  upon  the  enchanted  islands  at 
sunset.  Dusk  thickened  to  darkness  when  the  Spaniards  went  ashore, 
and  the  Ladies  of  the  Night  unfolded.  The  mariners  were  thrilled 
and  Columbus  practically  overcome.  Falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
named  the  islands  for  Saint  Crsula  and  her  11,000  virgins.  He  meant 
well — but  counted  wrong.  There  are  less  than  a  hundred  islands  that 
are  habitable,  the  rest  being  cactus  covered  cays,  and  coral  reefs. 

The  Virgins  that  don't  belong  to  America  belong  to  England,  and 
both  countries  have  gone  into  the  real  estate  business  in  a  quiet  way. 
There  is  no  prospectus;  there  is  no  homesteading.  And  nobody  is 
suggesting  that  you  buy  offhand,  because  even  in  Kden  there  may 
l>e  things  you  wouldn't  like.  At  Coral  Bay  this  minute  there  is  a 
nudist  colony  with  a  dozen  dizzy  blondes  without  a  stitch  on.  And 
look  what  happened  to  those  people  in  the  Galapagos  when  the 
Haroness  showed  up  with  her  lovers.  Anything  that  happened  in  the 
Pacific  can  happen  in  the  Caribbean,  and  you  had  best  heed  the 
time  honored  warning    look  before  you  leap. 

If  an  island  is  more  than  you  want,  you  might  buy  a  piece  of  one. 
There  is  a  heart-shaped  beach  on  Saint  John  with  a  house  on  it. 
This  house  has  two  rooms,  and  a  gallery  with  bougainvillea  climbing 
over    it.    with  cocoanut 


ing,  the  Desmond  Holdridges  woke  up  the  Commissioner  and  were 
married  for  forty  cents,  after  which  they  went  swimming  in  the 
moonlight.  On  the  heart-shaped  beach  they  built  their  house,  and 
played  at  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Crusoe,  with  Agnes  Sewer  very 
successfully  filling  the  role  of  good  girl  Friday. 

At  Cruz  Bay,  the  Arthur  Edisons  raise  peacocks  and  pomegran- 
ates. At  Treasure  Point,  archeologists  dig  for  Aruak  pottery.  On 
Jost  Van  Dyke,  Edward  Morris  parks  his  typewriter  under  a  paw- 
paw and  writes  for  the  pulps.  On  the  hills  above  Saint  Thomas,  an 
American  millionaire  has  built  a  baronial  castle.  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  had  a  house  in  town  last  winter,  and  Somerset  Maugham 
came  from  London  to  visit  the  Virgins. 

Caribbean  moons  being  what  they  are,  the  islands  probably  will 
go  to  your  head — and  why  not?  You  can  reach  them  by  boat  or 
by  plane.  Sea  and  sky  are  bluer  than  at  home.  Days  are  white,  and 
nights  are  silver.  And  the  little  towns  shimmer  against  the  bright 
hills  like  stage  settings  by  Jo  Mielziner. 

The  new  $100,000  hotel— Bluebeard's  Castle — was  built  in  St. 
Thomas  at  government  expense,  about  the  pirate's  fortress.  The  only 
reason  Bluebeard  left  it  at  all  is  that  domestic  troubles  became  un- 
endurable! He  had  a  beard  so  long  that  he  twisted  it  into  small 
tails  and  tied  them  with  ribbons,  and  turned  the  ends  up  over  his 
ears.  He  built  himself  a  castle  in  the  town,  in  which  he  kept  thirteen 
women,  until  one  day  he  brought  home  a  Spanish  girl  who  poisoned 
them  all,  after  which  Bluebeard  sailed  away,  leaving  the  castle  to 
ruin  and  decay.  This  new  Bluebeard  Castle,  if  not  as  romantic,  is 
also  less  tumultuous!  Each  room  has  a  bath  and  veranda,  and  they 
rent  for  thirty  dollars  a  week,  including  meals.  The  hotel  is  man- 
aged by  a  Russian  prince,  Dmitri  Starroselsky  (who  is  a  cousin  of 
Prince  Matchabelli,  maker  of  the  perfumes),  and  Dmitri's  American 
wife,  who  was  an  interior  decorator  before  she  married  the  prince, 


palms  above  and  the 
OCCan  beneath.  The  ocean 
changes  from  jade  to  tur- 
quoise beneath  the  sun. 
from  pale  blue  to  deep 
purple.  And  the  water  is 
so  clear  that  you  can  see 
Swede  angel  fish  and 
shoemaker  old  wives  play- 
ing tag  along  the  bottom. 
With  the  house  goes  a 
cook  named  Agnes  Sewer 
who  wraps  tough  fowls 
in  breadloaf  leaves  and 
makes  them  tender. 

Landing  from  a  Negro 
sloop  at  three  one  morn- 


Af  llit.-  lop.  the  sleepy  little  port  of  Frcdcrickstccl,  St.  Croix. 
Here  Alexander  I  lamilton  worked  as  a  boy.  Below,  fishermen 
at  Brew  ster  s  Bay,  St.  Thomas,  and  right,  the  market  place 


a  major  in  the  Czar's  army  before  the  great  Russian  debacle. 

In  front  of  the  hotel,  overlooking  the  hills  and  the  harbor,  is  a 
terrace  made  of  gravestones.  The  graves  are  shaded  by  mahogany 
trees,  and  there  are  tables  and  chairs  and  gay  umbrellas  of  yellow 
and  red  and  green.  Before  dinner,  when  the  sun  sinks  in  a  sky  of 
fuchsia  and  flame,  this  is  where  the  guests  gather  to  drink  rum 
swizzles  and  thank  God  for  the  trade  winds  that  keep  the  Virgins 
cool  and  fat  men  comfortable. 

The  trade  winds  scatter  the  golden  petals  of  the  cassia  and  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  frangipani,  and  whisper  through  the  fronds  of 
banana  and  palm  like  a  New  England  breeze  in  poplar  trees.  Be- 
neath the  terrace  are  red-roofed  houses  row  on  row,  and  on  the 
hillside,  spears  of  golden  cactus,  flamboyant  trees  that  splash  green 
guinea  grass  with  scarlet,  and  bouganvillea  flinging  purple  plumes. 

The  wond  seems  drowsy  with  color,  but  in  the  village  the  market 
is  crowded  and  noisy,  and  filled  with  black  people.  There  are  old 
women  with  toothless  smiles  and  gay  turbans,  with  golden  hoops 
in  their  ears,  and  strings  of  garnet  and  coral  about  their  withered 
necks.  Children  cling  to  the  old  women's  skirts,  and  in  their  arms 
they  hold  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  of  their  daughters,  for 
the  younger  women  work  in  the  fields  while  the  old  women  go  to 
market.  Shh — sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  illegitimate,  and  this  state  of  affairs  has  occasioned  considerable 
consternation  among  certain  ladies. 

The  wife  of  a  marine  arrived  recently  in  Saint  Thomas  spoke 
sharply  to  her  laundress  who  lives  in  sin  with  the  gardener. 

"Eliza,"  she  said,  "why  don't  you  make  Jacob  marry  you?" 

Eliza's  black  eyes  sparkled.  "Jacob  might'  sweet  to  me,  Ma'am," 
she  said,  "  'cause  I  ain'  married  wif  him.  You  doan  get  we  in  no 
marriage,  a-fightin'  like  you  and  de  Major,  'cause  we  is  happy 
like  we  is." 

No  answer — is  there? 

The  names  of  the  Virgins  are  no  longer  saintly.  There 
are  "Cockroach,  and  Dead  Man's  Chest,  Flannagan's  Folly, 
and  Mermaid's  Chair,  Hans  Lollik,  and  Fallen  Jerusalem, 
and  Tortola  (which  means  doves),  and  Salt  Water  Money, 
and  Tobago,  where  the  wild  goats  range. 

There  are  hotels  in  Saint  Thomas  and  boarding  houses 
in  Saint  Croix.  But  if  you  have  a  yen  for  housekeeping 
and  the  servant  problem  doesn't  get  you  down,  it  is  cheaper 
to  take  a  place  of  your  own,  and  more  fun.  For  two  dollars 
a  week  you  can  hire  a  woman  to  cook  and  market  and  keep 
your  house  clean;  for  a  dollar  and  a  cake  of  soap,  a  laun- 
dress to  ruin  a  girl's  lingerie,  and  make  a  man's  whites 


beautiful  to  behold.  For  fifty  do.lars  a  month,  it  is  possible  for  two 
people  to  live  not  only  very  comfortably,  but  rather  well  indeed. 

Dressmakers  make  sports  dresses  for  a  dollar,  and  dinner  dresses 
for  three  dollars,  and  make  them  pretty  elegant.  Men  get  their 
whites  tailored  for  eight  dollars,  with  the  collars  lying  as  they  should. 
You  can  buy  Copenhagen  china  for  almost  nothing.  There  are  sil- 
versmiths and  a  goldsmith,  and  a  Cha-cha  boy  who  makes  ear  rings 
and  bracelets  of  tortoise  shell.  The  Cha-chas  are  fisher  folk  de- 
scended from  French  who  were  shipwrecked  on  Saint  Thomas  long 
ago,  and  they  make  lovely  hats  of  dyed  palm  fronds  for  fifty  cents 
that  are  as  big  as  spare  tires,  and  sell  in  New  York  for  five  dollars. 

Near  Cha-cha  Village,  over  the  wharves,  live  down-at-the-heel 
aristocrats  who  sell  their  ancestral  treasures  for  what  they  can  get. 
And  if  you  have  the  heart  to  beat  the  old  girls  down,  you  can  pick 
up  brooches  and  beds  and  Hepplewhite  chairs  for  unconscionable 
trifles.  Antique  hunting  is  an  inexpensive  hobby  here. 

If  you  like  goat  meat,  you  can  go  to  Tobago  and  shoot  yourself 
a  nanny.  Occasionally  you  can  "subscribe"  to  a  cow  or  a  pig.  When 
a  man  is  going  to  slaughter,  he  rows  along  the  coasts  of  the  island, 
taking  orders  from  plutocrats  with  fifteen  {Continued  on  page  92) 
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BLACK  DODDIES  on  the  estate 


I  \\\  HI-  \ 


I  Tr  ro  comparatively  recent  years,  beef  cattle  have  hari  little  or 
I  no  place  on  the  country  etUkte.  Formerly,  those  interested  in 
the  bovines  indulged  their  fancy  in  herds  of  high  grade  Jerseys, 
Gmnmjfti  <>r  Holsteins — in  which  the  investment  was  sometimes 
fabulous.  However,  of  late  years,  many  large  farms  other  than 
rain  lies  have  taken  up  the  project  of  raising  beef  cattle,  both  for  the 
production  of  beef  and  the  progeny  of  young  animals  for  breeding 
purposes.  This  movement  has  been  most  successful,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  numerous  estates  and  country  places  are  running  beef  herds 
not  .is  an  ornament!]  acquis. t ion,  but  as  a  source  of  profit,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  beef,  and  the  benefit  to  their  lands. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  beef  cattle  that  have  proved  practical, 
such  as  the  Short-horn,  the  Hereford,  and  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  Of 
the  three,  the  last  mentioned  seem  at  present  to  have  the  edge  on  the 
other  two  from  a  purely  beef-producing  standpoint.  These  sleek, 
black  doddies  are  beef  from  ears  to  heels  and  probably,  as  a  breed, 
show  less  waste  than  any.  Coupled  to  this  factor,  they  are  orna- 
mental and  uniform,  running  solid  black  in  the  pure  strains,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  being  hornless.  Their  dispositions  are  mild, 
and  even  the  old  bulls  are,  with  few  exceptions,  unexcitable.  They 
are  far  different  in  this  respect  from  the  more  familiar  dairy  bull 
who  is  peppery  and  sometimes  savage. 

The  Angus,  while  showing  great  quality  from  the  standpoint  of 
beef  have  not  until  late  years  been  popular  in  rough  country  where 
wintering  out  in  severe  climates  is  necessary.  For  the  most  part  the 
Hereford  got  the  jump  with  the  large  beef  ranches  of  the  West,  and 
many  fine  herds  can  be  found  there.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
Angus  is  issuing  a  strong  challenge  even  in  this  direction.  The  Short- 
horn also  have  their  followers  and  are  excellent  beef  animals;  and 
one  would  have  plenty  of  arguments  from  all  sides  on  this  specific 
point.  Naturally  there  are  other  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  suitable 
for  the  country  estate,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  orna- 
mental than  of  practical  value,  except  to  graze  and  fertilize. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  extensive  estates  and  farms  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  use  of  large  tracts  of  land  formerly  used 
for  cultivation.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  present-day  regulations 
as  well  as  other  economic  reasons.  Unfortunately,  land  cannot  be  put 
away  like  an  overcoat.  It  must  be  continually  turned  over,  cultivated, 
and  sweetened.  Crops  must  be  alternated  so  that  the  proper  chemical 
content  is  kept  in  the  soil,  in  order  not  to  starve  it.  Land  that  is 
allowed  to  go  wild  quickly  goes  back  to  nature.  The  ground  becomes 
sour,  and  briers,  moss,  and  brush  will  start  to  grow.  In  a  few  years 
a  flourishing  tract  of  cultivated  land  will  be  merely  a  brush  lot  and 
have  to  be  reclaimed  all  over  again.  This  takes  money,  and  it  takes 


time.  Even  disregarding  the  expense,  such  land  must  be  gradually 
built  up.  It  must  be  re-cleared,  turned  over,  and  planted.  Then  a  few 
crops  turned  under,  and  lime  and  fertilizer  used  generously,  in  some 
cases,  to  enrich  it  and  bring  it  to  the  point  where  it  will  again  bear 
good  crops.  This  is  a  slow  process,  and  in  the  interim  the  ground  is 
non-productive  and  a  liability. 

This  condition  applies  to  the  estate  owner  as  well  as  to  the  farmer, 
and  while  the  former  may  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land,  still  he  cannot  afford  to  see  it  retrograde  and  become  a  financial 
burden  instead  of  a  fertile  and  flourishing  property. 

Many  estate  owners  in  the  East  run  herds  of  beef  cattle  on  their 
lands.  Among  these  one  will  find  the  names  of  such  sportsmen  as 
Senator  Frederic  H.  Bontecou  and  Oakleigh  Thome  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York;  Dean  Bedford  of  Harford  County,  Maryland; 
and  Kenneth  B.  Schley  of  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey.  Also,  Colonel 
Albert  Pierce,  Canterbury  Farms,  Warrenton,  Virginia,  and  Paul 
Llewellyn,   Pen-y-Bryn,   Rectortown,   (Continued  on  page  107) 
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.he  great  success  of  Omaha  this  year  in  Engiand  and  his  grand  race  for  the  Ascot  Cup  brought  to 
mind  my  interesting  search  a  number  of  years  ago  for  the  painting  of  Lecomte  whose  races  against 
Lexington,  some  of  the  most  thrilling  ever  run  on  the  old  Metarie  course  at  the  end  of  the  famous 
Oyster  Shell  Road  at  New  Orleans,  made  turf  history. 

Lecomte  was  by  Boston  out  of  Reel;  Lexington  was  by  Boston  out  of  Alice  Carneal,  and  should  the 
reader  wish  to  revel  in  an  evening  of  turf  literature,  let  him  pick  up  the  two  volumes  of  "The  Horse 
in  America,"  by  Frank  Forester  which  give  the  history  of  the  two  horses  and  an  excellent  account 
of  their  rivalry  in  the  four  mile  heat  races  in  the  Southland. 

Lexington  won  the  Great  Post  Stakes,  Lecomte  second;  and  then  the  latter  won  the  next  contest 
in  two  straight  heats.  Lexington  then  won  his  match  against  Time,  the  record  being  seven  minutes 
and  twenty-six  seconds  which  Lexington  smashed  by  completing  the  fourth  mile  in  seven  minutes, 
nineteen  and  three-quarter  seconds.  The  two  sons  of  Boston  met  again  in  April  24th,  1854,  Lexington 
winning  the  first  heat  and  in  the  second  Lecomte  was  drawn. 

Portraits  of  Lexington  and  especially  prints  are  still  to  be  obtained.  Troye  painted  three  and  my 
records  show  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  more,  but  of  Lecomte  my  search  for  years  was  without  avail.  On  a 
journey  to  the  Blue  Grass  state  fifteen  years  ago,  I  called  on  Mrs.  John  C.  Pack,  daughter  of  Keene 
Richards,  Troye's  patron,  to  inspect  her  wonderful  collection  of  the  great  equine  artist's  pictures  and 
she  showed  be  a  photograph  of  Lecomte  with  his  old  trainer  Hark,  which  she  said  was  by  Troye.  The 
original  was  evidently  a  fine  picture  but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the  Troye  atmosphere.  A  year  or 
two  later  when  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  quail  shooting,  I  was  a  dinner  guest  of  the  Minor  family  and 
there  saw  a  duplicate  of  Mrs.  Pack's  picture  which  they  also  called  a  Troye. 

Natchez  is  replete  with  racing  lore.  I  walked  over  the  old  Pharsalia  course  where  Adam  Bingaman, 
together  with  the  Wells  family  from  the  Red  River,  the  Kenners  from  the  Upper  Coast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Minors  and  Surge ts  from  Natchez  raced  their  blood  horses,  not  for  the  money,  as  the 
stakes  were  trifling,  but  for  the  love  of  sport,  for  those  were  the  golden  days. 

The  glamor  of  the  South  enthralled  me;  the  sport  was  grand  and  my  pointers  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
retriever  were  kept  busy,  not  only  with  quail  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  woodcock,  plenty  of  snipe  on 
the  marshes,  and  now  and  then  I  had  the  good  luck  to  run  into  a  few  big  rail. 
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I  In  Wells  ol  Wrllwood  nil  the  Red  KlVft  wrrr 
ihr  bleeder*  and  owner*  id  Leninite  Mcx.indi  1,1 , 
ihfil  lion h-  (own,  couldn't  be  so  far  away  and  on  a 
Itivrlx  il.is  lair  in  Man  li,  my  inotoi  headed  south 
,n  ros*  (hi'  Mississippi  In  a  comfortable  hotel  on  the 
main  sheet  ol  Alexandria. 

I  In   in  \i  in  mg  after  breakfast  when  I  went 

out  to  the  ear  a  gentleman  passing,  noting  my  Mas- 
sachusetts ninnliei  plate,  topped  and  admired  my 
l  hisapcake.  lie  said,  "You've  come  a  long  way'' 
and  I  said,  "Yes,  and  on  an  interesting  errand. 
I  am  rndeavnring  to  find  some  member  of  the  old 
Wells  family  who  were  ureal  s|>ortsrnen  before  the 
Wat  between  the  States."  He  replied,  "Well,  isn't 
that  strange?  I  married  Jefferson  Wells'  grand- 
daughter. The  old  gentleman,  now  over  ninety,  is 
still  hale  and  hearty  ami  lives  at  Lodi  plantation  on 
the  edge  ol  the  town,  but  before  you  look  him  up, 
COOM  over  to  my  office.  I  am  the  District  Attorney 
here  and  I  want  to  show  you  an  engraving  of  the 
painting  of  Leninite,  the  ureal  race  horse  belong- 
ing to  my  wife's  forebears." 

At  his  office,  I  found  a  fine  engraving  of  the  very 
pi.  lure  of  which  Mrs.  I'aik  and  the  Minors  had 
photographs,  but  instead  of  it  being  painted  by 
I'roye,  it  was  painted  by  Moise,  a  New  Orleans 
artist  of  renown  Taking  careful  notes,  I  journeyed 
on  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  Jefferson  W  ells  at 
home  and  delighted  to  see  me. 

What  a  day  we  passed!  I  never  enjoyed  so 
thoroughly  showing  to  anyone  my  Troye  portfolio, 
the  photographs  of  two  hundred  or  more  pictures 
that  I  had  located  all  over  America,  as  I  did  to 
Jeff"  Wells.  I  could  not  pass  out  the  pictures 
slowly  enough.  The  old  gentleman  reveled  in  every 
one;  for  beside  me  sat  T.  Jefferson  Wells,  whose 
father's  chestnut  colt,  Lecomte,  carrying  three 
pounds  over  weight,  beat  Lexington  in  The  Jockey 
Club  Purse  at  Metarie.  At  noontime,  the  old  gentle- 
man said,  "Take  your  car  and  motor  out  to  Wells- 
wood  Yon  can  find  it  easily  near  the  little  railroad 
station  Lecomte,  named  in  honor  of  our  champion. 
Then  go  up  to  Dentley,  our  summer  plantation  on 
the  piney  hills,  where  the  cool  breezes  always  blow 
in  the  warm  months." 

There  was  little  of  interest  at  the  old  plantation 
save  the  great  live  oaks  guarding  the  entrance  and 
honoring  the  greensward  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the 
mansion.  1  could  not  but  think  of  Frank  Forester's 
words  as  he  turned  back  looking  at  the  glories  of 


the  Warwick  Woodlands  on  his  road  ovei  the  moun 
lain,  thiough  I  tuxedo;  "And  may  you  be  as  na- 
inn   only  (an,  forevei   beautiful,  unc  hanged  and 
young." 

Driving  towards  town  I  thought,  is  it  \><>  ible 
that  this  old  gentleman's  father  was  the  senior  part- 
m  i  ol  I  homas  J.  and  Mumford  Wells  who  bought 
some  "young  things"  from  James  Jackson  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Cypress  in  Alabama  in  I K i M r"  Among 
the  young  things  was  a  suckling  filly  by  Imp.  Glcn- 
coe  out  of  Imp.  Gallopade  by  Catton,  later  becom 
ing  the  great  mare  Keel  whii  h  Mr.  Well  had 
ridden  as  a  boy,  and  whose  foal  he  had  seen  grow 
into  the  great  blood  horse,  Leninite. 

After  a  delicious  luncheon,  we  resumed  om  tall  , 
and  the  old  sportsman  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Smith,  I 
am  going  to  give  you  one  of  the  plates  that  Le<  omte 
wore  when  he  beat  Lexington  for  The  Jockey  Club 
htrie,  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  1854.  With  it  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  accept  one  of  the  two  exquisite 
medals  given  by  His  Kxcellency,  Governor  lleberl 
of  Louisiana,  in  commemoration  of  Lecomte's  great 
victory.  Governor  Hebert  presented  cine  medal  to 
General  Wells;  the  cither,  as  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Times,"  January  27th,  1855  stated,  "to  Hark,  the 
trainer  of  Lecomte,  pride  of  America,  pride  of 
Louisiana  and  the  pride  of  the  Red  River."  "Jeff  ' 
Wells  told  me  that  the  gold  medal  presented  to  the 
family  had  been  lost,  strayed  or  stolen  but  that  old 
Hark,  when  he  was  about  to  die,  gave  him  Gov- 
ernor Hebert's  silver  medal. 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  spring 
when  I  left  Lodi  plantation,  promising  myself  to 
return  the  next  year  and  again  commune  with  "Jeff  ' 
Wells  on  the  great  horses  of  the  past.  The  next  day 
when  motoring  down  to  Crescent  City,  following  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  I  made 
careful  mental  notes  of  the  previous  day,  for  only 
once  before  in  my  long  life  had  I  ever  talked  with 
or  heard  of  any  one  who  had  witnessed  the  great 
race.  That  one  man  was  Jacob  Pinkus,  the  cele- 
brated trainer  of  olden  days,  who  was  one  of  my 
guests  at  my  first  Sportsmen's  Dinner  in  1911,  and 
who  as  a  boy  was  in  the  Red  River  stable  and  often 
rode  Lecomte  in  his  gallops.  Who,  I  thought  is  this 
"Hark  of  Virginia,"  and  it  was  only  years  after- 
wards that  Salvator  sent  me  some  clippings  which 
told  of  Hark,  a  slave  and  a  colored  trainer,  who  as 
a  turfman  wrote  to  a  friend  in  New  Orleans:  "From 
his  unbending  honesty,  his  devotion,  his  fidelity, 
and  I  will  add,  his  skill  as  a  trainer  deserves  a  high 
place  in  the  world's  esteem."  After  Hark  s  name, 
the  magical  words  "Of  (Continued  on  page  105) 
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BLIND  FLYING  F0R 


FUN 


It  isn't  hard  to  convince  the  average  man  that  flying  is  fun,  and 
it  certainly  is  a  wonderful  way  to  get  around  in  a  hurry,  but 
there's  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  that,  and  the  secret  lies  in  instru- 
ment flying.  Everyone  who  flies  can  tell  you  of  the  thrill  of  flying  a 
fast,  maneuverable  plane,  and  certainly  I  wouldn't  deny  it — I  like 
speed  as  well  as  the  next  person.  But  there's  a  great  kick  in  being 
able  to  fly  from  one  place  to  another  when  the  weather  between  is 
bad  and  those  who  can't  use  their  instruments  must  be  content  to 
stay  put  while  you  skim  through  the  clouds. 

So  let's  imagine  that  you  have  decided  that  you  really  ought  to 
learn,  and  find  out  if  there  is  any  trouble  in  this  "blind  flying"  you've 
heard  about.  When  you  are  all  nicely  equipped  with  your  license 
and  have  had  about  sixty  or  seventy  hours  of  solo,  you  feel  quite 
sure  that  there  isn't  anything  very  hard  to  flying,  and  that  outside 
of  learning  to  fly  new  types  of  ships,  you've  had  most  of  the  new 
experiences  that  flying  has  to  offer.  But  one  of  the  many  you  haven't 
had  is  that  feeling  of  being  in  a  hooded  cockpit,  and  trying  to  control 
a  plane  which  has  seemingly  gotten  very  perverse  all  of  a  sudden. 

Some  bright  morning  you  go  out  to  the  field  and  find  an  instructor 
who  has  a  ship  with  the  right  set  of  instruments  and  a  hood,  and 
try  it.  The  instructor  climbs  in  front,  while  you  follow,  feeling  just 
the  least  bit  superior,  because  you've  been  on  your  own  for  many 
hours — at  least  those  fifty  did  seem  quite  long.  You  climb  in,  pull 
the  hood  over  your  head,  strap  your  belt  and  you're  off,  without  the 
faintest  idea  of  where  you're  headed.  It  isn't  long  before  you  are 
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convinced  you're  headed  for  the  ground,  or  vice  versa.  As  you  take 
over  the  controls  you  begin  to  feel  uncertain,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
you  are  still  more  uncertain.  I  remember  when  I  started,  that  I 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  keep  the  plane  out  of  a  turn.  It  seems 
easy  enough  to  look  at  the  turn  and  bank  indicator,  and  center  the 
instruments,  but  when  you  first  try  it,  it's  usually  a  colossal 
failure.  I  held  on  to  the  stick  for  dear  life,  and  just  couldn't  do  a 
thing  constructive.  The  plane  would  roam  from  one  bank  to  another, 
and  all  I  did  was  make  matters  worse  by  overcontrolling.  Delicacy 
is  the  magic  word  in  instrument  flying,  and  aside  from  that  you've 
got  to  learn  to  relax,  when  you  don't  feel  in  a  relaxing  mood. 

It  took  me  about  five  hours  before  I  could  do  a  moderately  good 
job  of  keeping  the  plane  under  control  in  the  regular  turns,  climbs, 
and  glides,  and  a  little  longer  before  I  could  combine  the  two,  climb- 
ing and  turning  or  spiralling  down.  After  a  while  it  gets  to  be  fun, 
and  when  you  really  find  out  that  it's  not  hard  but  just  requires  a 
little  patience  and  lightness  of  touch,  you  begin  to  enjoy  yourself. 

After  you  start  letting  the  plane  do  most  of  the  flying,  then  you 
have  learned  the  best  part  of  the  trick.  I  remember  one  time  as  I 
was  sitting  under  the  hood  on  the  way  to  Camden  from  Roosevelt 
on  a  particularly  smooth  day,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  instructor 
compliment  me  on  my  flying — especially  since  I  hadn't  even  touched 
the  controls,  which  just  goes  to  show  that  a  plane  often  flies  better 
by  itself  once  the  instruments  are  set. 

Once  you  gain  enough  confidence  to  believe  in  the  instruments, 
the  rest  is  easy,  but  the  trouble  is  that  everyone  thinks  that  his 

Ai  the  lop,  a'  gyro  'over  the  clouds  and,  be  low  .  ihe  author's  Fail  child 
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m*mm«i  arr  rmtii  anil  th.it  tin-  t tit ti  and  hank  imlnatni  la  wrung-  You 
i. int  iK  li\  tin'  r.it  nl  vmii  pants  tin  wis  long  when  you're  in  tin* 
i  InuiU,  M»  one  pilot  I  know  found  mil  In  his  ama/cim  m  \  rai  arn, 
mi  th«'  »lnr>  gor*,  Howard  Staik  was  living  nnr  ilay  unit  Huston, 
wlnn  in  i  In  n  In  I  to  tl\  through  a  vri\  I. ore  i  Imnl  Mr  happened  In 
iin  k  nnt  about  the  largest  i  Imnl  hr  •  milil  find  anil  Ihr  result  wui  that 
hr  hul  tn  ita\  m  it  tin  ten  minutes  or  hii  lirfurr  hr  saw  Ihr  open 
sky  attain  Ihr  only  unusual  fcatinc  nl  the  rvrnl  was  that  ;h  hr 
i ami'  mil  into  ihr  nprn,  Ihr  sky  where  ihr  earth  should  have 
hern  Which  m'I  him  In  thinking  that  perhaps  hr  was  upside  down, 
ami  hr  was  light  Bring  a  ptai  tii  al  man.  hr  thought  something  ought 
to  In-  ilmir  about  mkIi  a  slalr  nl  ;» flairs,  so  hr  tninril  right  sidr  up, 
wrni  hnmr.  anil  -t.iMnl  work  Hr  rra  mini  thai  an  instrument  should 
hr  ililr  to  till  ymt  rxait'j  whnr  ymt  arr  in  rrlatimi  In  Ihr  ground 
.it  m>  lime,  ami  it  was  his  pel  imi  nnr  .is  wrll  as  that  nf  Captain 
\cker,  ami  |intm\  Doolittle,  thai  led  tn  the  present  efficient  and 
rrliahlr  r<|uipmrnt  fnr  Mind  flying. 

Sontbod)  told  me  that  Ihr  hrst  way  to  Irani  how  tn  use  your 
insti  uinrnt*  after  ymi'd  had  any  tiinr  undrr  thr  hnml  was  tn  try 
thrni  nut  by  yourself,  so  I  pit  keel  a  day  when  thr  ceiling  was  about 
three  thousand  feet,  which  Irfl  plrnly  nf  room  underneath,  and  wrnl 
up  fnr  some  practice.  I  had  a  radio  in  thr  ship,  which  is  .1  necessity 
u  \mi  arr  rver  going  to  do  any  Mind  (lying,  and  all  thr  essential 
instruments,  although  thrsr  didn't  include  the  modern  refinements, 
sm  h  as  thr  Spcrry  \rtilicial  Hori/nn,  ami  Directional  dim.  (These 
really  simplify  the  matter  no  end  ) 

Kven  though  I  knew  that  it  was  perfectly  sale,  I  felt  just  a  little 
hit  reluctant  to  -ink  my  head  into  soup,  just  fnr  the  fun  of  it.  For- 
tunately, .is  I  vc  had  so  much  fun  out  of  il  since.  I  decided  I  might 
MM  .is  well  have  a  try.  I  took  a  very  careful  look  at  all  the  dials, 
an  extra  caution-  look  at  the  weather,  and  in  I  went.  I  didn't  starl 
feeling  lonely  fot  at  least  a  minute,  but  I  certainly  did  after  that 
It  feels  as  though  you  were  in  very  thiik  fog,  wliic  h  is  just  what  yotl 
are  in.  You  can't  see  a  foot  ahead,  except  whiteness.  Outside  you 
find  bubbles  of  moisture  collecting  on  the  trailing  edges  of  the  struts 
and  ai'crons.  and  the  windshield  is  sn  clouded  you  couldn't  see  any- 


thing il  there  were  anything  In  see  II  anyone  were  looking  .it  me 
he  probably  would  have  Hern  huhhlch  of  moisture  too,  but  they 
didn't  i  nine  from  the  wellies*  outside,  but  ju  i  horn  plain  iirrvou*- 
lies*  on  the  inside.  All  nl  a  sudden  I  Inund  it  (/riling  lighter  over- 
head I  was  gelling  near  the  top  nl  the  oven  a  . I ,  o  I  ea  <  d  hack 
nil  the  Ink  ami  il  wasn't  ten  set  niids  before  Id  i  limbed  into  tin 
most  beautiful  sunshine  I've  evei  fell  \lu<h  to  my  surpri  e  I  aw 
another  ship,  an  Army  pm  nil,  within  a  few  hundred  yaid  .  Thai 
was  one  nl  the  lew  limes  I've  been  glad  to  re  the  Army,  a  inn  t 
nl  Ihr  lime  il  means  you  have  In  change  ynur  <  nurse  in  ^et  nut  nf 
the  way  as  they  land  al  Mill  hell  I'ield. 

I  followed  him  fnr  a  minute,  and  passed  very  (lose  as  he  i  hanged 
his  course,  i  lose  enough  tn  see  a  surprised  smile,  for  it  's  very  seldom 
you  see  another  ship  when  you're  on  top.  I  was  disappointed  In  find 
him  gone  a  minute  nr  l wo  lain,  as  it's  nice  In  have  company  up 
stairs.  I  played  around  by  myself  above  the  clouds  just  as  you  would 
swim  in  the  surf,  staying  just  above  the  tops,  and  al  times  diving 
down  into  them  a  few  hundred  feet  tn  come  up  some  plat  e  else. 
Kvery  time  you  come  up  into  the  sunshine  it's  like  taking  a  swim 
after  you've  played  tennis,  it  seems  sn  cool  and  (lean  somehow 
nun  li  more  so  than  on  the  ground.  After  a  while  I  dec  ided  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Army,  and  ducked  into  it  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
before  I  came  out  underneath.  In  the  meanwhile  I'd  forgotten  how 
miserable  a  day  it  was  downstairs  -a  bit  foggy  and  not  a  bit  like 
the  brightness  above. 

This  little  trip  was  the  first  of  many  I've  enjoyed.  I  still  re- 
member clearly  one  trip  clown  from  Montreal  on  the  International 
(Jnod  Will  trip  to  Canada  last  year.  We  all  started  back  at  various 
times  Sunday,  after  a  grand  trip  over  the-  week-end.  There  must 
have  been  some  fifty  planes  all  told,  from  the  Taylor  Cubs  and 
Aeroncas  all  the  way  to  the  Beechcrafts,  Wacos,  and  Stinsons.  The 
Right  back  to  Albany  from  Montreal  was  pleasant  and  uneventful, 
with  most  of  the  party  far  ahead  of  us,  as  we  left  in  the  late  after- 
noon. Reaching  Albany,  we  stopped  for  gas,  only  to  find  that  the 
weather  south  was  far  from  pleasant,  with  rain  and  low  ceilings  all 
the  way.  Bear  Mountain  was  shut  in,  and  (Continued  on  page.  102) 
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Dilwyne,  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Robert  R.  M.  Car- 
penter at  Montchannin,  Del- 
aware, offers  such  a  bewildering 
wealth  of  interesting  features  re- 
mindful of  the  dim  past  and  re- 
splendent in  the  vivid  present 
that  reams  might  be  written  and 
still  leave  the  surface  scarcely 
scratched.  Within  its  four  hundred 
acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  Creek  are  some  five  miles  of 


surfaced  roads  and  bridle  paths  which  wind  circuitously  through  virgin 
forests  and  open  meadows,  past  the  original  Du  Pont  powder  yard  with 
the  massive  stone  mills  erected  in  1802,  where  the  first  black  gunpowder 
was  manufactured  in  quantity  in  America.  These  buildings  have  long 
since  been  converted  to  other  uses.  One,  in  which  sixty  carloads  of  nitrate 
of  soda  could  be  stored,  now  serves  the  purposes  of  a  badminton  court, 
and  a  sizable  moving  picture  theatre  where  family  and  friends  may  fore- 
gather and  view  the  latest  films,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings  when  the 
town  movies  are  closed;  although  it  is  chiefly  for  the  projection  of  wild 
life  and  field  trial  films  which  Mr.  Carpenter  and  his  son  Robert  R.  M. 
Junior  have  taken  on  their  travels.  Also  there  is  a  large  moth-proof  room 
with  walls  and  floors  covered  with  pelts  of  huge  kadiak,  polar,  brown, 
black,  and  blue  bear;  walrus,  seal,  cougar,  antelope,  and  many  other 
animals — trophies  of  the  hunt  of  both  father  and  son. 

The  road  winds  on  past  several  ponds  with  black  swan  at  stately  ease 
on  their  serene  surface  and  lake  trout  beneath,  a  flock  of  English  call 
ducks,  and  other  fancy  fowl.  Then  we  come  to  the  stables  where  are 
housed  one  of  the  greatest  strings  of  hunters  in  America;  all  thorough- 
bred chestnuts  in  gleaming  coat  with  sparkling  spirit  ready  for  the  out- 
door show  season.  Heading  these  is  the  towering  seventeen  hand,  1480 
pound,  seven-year-old,  King  Vulture,  son  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Miss 
Leap  Year.  A  rich  chestnut  with  white  blaze  face  and  four  full  stockings, 
stalwart  stature  and  bloodlike  appearance,  he  is  a  truly  magnificent 
animal.  Moreover,  exemplifying  the  adage  "handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,"  shown  up  to  the  first  of  this  year  sixty-three  times,  he  has  won 
forty-two  firsts,  twelve  championships,  and  at  the  past  four  successive 
Devon  shows  has  taken  the  $1,000  Grand  Championship  Stake  for  hunt- 
ers. Incidentally,  Devon  is  the  greatest  hunter  show  in  America  and 
largely  due  to  this  King  Vulture  boasts  the  greatest  record  of  any  hunter 
now  being  shown  before  the  public. 

But,  entranced  by  all  of  this  animate  and  inanimate  grandeur  at  every 
turn,  it  seems  that  I  have  gotten  ahead  of  my  story  which  is  intended  to 
deal  chiefly  with  the  kennels  and  Chesapeake  Retrievers.  So,  finally  the 
road  winds  onward  to  the  kennels  and,  breaking  forth  from  the  forest, 
the  buildings,  runs  and  paddocks  appear  in  amazing  array.  At  first  glance 
the  writer  inclines  to  the  idea  that  here  is  the  finest  sporting  dog  kennel 
he  has  ever  seen,  and  this  opinion  is  increasingly  enhanced  as  each  part 
and  parcel  of  the  establishment  is  visited.  The  main  kennel  building  is 
190  feet  in  length  with  office  and  reception  room  in  the  center.  To  the 
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At  the  top  of  the  page 
Dilwync  C  upturn  Brownie 
brings  in  u  bird  unci.  dircctl> 
above.  Airline  Stepping 
Stones.  At  right,  the  kennel 
office.  On  the  opposite  page. 
Airline  Theresa  brings  in  a 
bird  to  J.  J.  Kelly,  who  is 
handler  for  Mr.  Carpenter 
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right  extends  the  main  kennel  wing,  96 
feet  long  with  an  even  dozen  8  by  8  feet 
pens  and  a  spacious  aisle  extending  the  full 
length.  At  the  left  are  the  store,  bath, 
equipment,  and  other  rooms  and  another 
aisled  kennel  wing  with  four  large  stalls. 
Extending  out  backward  are  separate 
runs  of  chain-link  mesh,  anchor  post, 
cement  foundation  construction  connecting 
with  each  pen.  Beyond  these  is  a  very  large 
grass  covered  paddock  where  the  dogs  may 
be  liberated  alone  or  together. 

The  spacious  reception  room  is  fitted 
with  comfortable,  modern,  chromium  furni- 
ture, upholstered  in  blue  and  gold  leather, 
the  color  scheme  which  predominates 
throughout  and  is  of  the  Dilwyne  silks 
registered  with  the  Jockey  Club.  Dog  por- 
traits cover   the  walls   between  trophy 


At  left,  (lie  corridor  to  the  stalls,  ami  below,  the  bath  and 
drying  room.  1  he  Dilwyne  trio  are,  from  Lll  to  right, 
Montauk  Pilot,  Captain  Brownie,  and  Chesacroft  Jack. 
Montauk  Pilot  is  litter  brother  to  H.  Conklin  s  Shipper  Bob 


cabinets  and  bear,  couger. 
and  other  skins  spread  the 
floor.  However,  here  ends 
all  approaching  the  ornate 
or  elaborate.  The  kennel 
wings  are  of  the  most  prac- 
tical construction,  fully  air 
conditioned,   with  smooth 
cement  base  which  can  be 
readily  flushed  throughout 
and  over  which  are  port- 
able oak  floors  and  elevated 
sleeping   boxes.  Double 
doors,  with  the  upper  one 
*  opening  independent  of  the  lower,  permit  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  pens  and  cards  on 
each  bear  the  names  of  the  inmates,  their  sires 
and  dams.  A  trim  of  masonite  and  quarter- 
board  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  no  crack 
or  cranny  where  the  most  persistent  vermin 
could  find  lodging.  Near  by  at  intervals  to  the 
rear  are  the  cook-house  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences for  canine  cuisine;  a  hospital  with 
specially  constructed  stalls  for  contagious  dis- 
eases; and  a  kennel  for  visiting  bitches  and 
brood-kennel.  In  front  is  a  pond  where  the  dogs 
may  bathe  and  the  kennel  manager's  cottage 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  four 
acres  of  kennel  buildings  and  runs. 

There  are  some  twenty  different  breeds  of 
dog  on  the  estate  including  Chesapeakes,  Ger- 
man Pointers,  Scottish  Terriers,  Wire  Foxter- 
riers,  Sealyham  Terriers,  Boston  Terriers,  New- 
foundlands, Dalmatians,  Great  Danes,  Irish  Setters,  numbering  a  total  of  about 
a  hundred  dogs.  All  of  the  children  have  their  particular  pets.  Mr.  Carpenter  also 
keeps  a  pack  of  ten  couples  of  cross-bred  Foxhounds  and  a  pack  of  Beagles  for 
hunting  in  Maryland,  and  twenty-two  Pointers  and  Setters  for  gunning  in  Carolina. 
Now  he  is  seriously  considering  assembling  a  pack  of  Harriers. 

However,  back  to  the  Chesapeake  Retrievers  which  are  the  chief  theme  of  this 
tale.  There  are  twenty  of  these,  the  only  sporting  dog  breed  of  purely  American 
origin  and  stoutly  sworn  by  their  sponsors  to  be  the  preeminent  retriever  and 
duck-dog  for  water  work  over  all  other  breeds.  They  do  not  belong  to  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter Senior  but  to  Robert  R.  M.  Junior  who,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  adopted  one 
as  a  pet  and  now,  at  twenty,  owns  one  of  the  finest  kennels  of  the  breed  in  America. 
However,  it  is  thought  that  the  senior  Carpenter  takes  (Continued  on  page  106) 


At  the  left,  the  Dilwyne 
Kennels  kitchen,  and  one 
of  the  box  stalls.  There 
are  twelve  of  these  stalls 
at  one  end  and  four  for 
pups   at   the   oth  er  end 
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THAI  LOOK  Or  MIX  I  II Y  ran  he  hroughl  cvt'ii  l<>  n  remodeled  halhrooui  if  you  Hlarl 
voiii  MCOntion  with  the  floor.  I  il  iiiM|»ir«<  ami  cany  tlx-  color  achcinc  an  in  ihe  room  lu-low.  And  dial  in  cany 
now. id. is  t  it  \  •nil'  choice  is  Armstrong'*  Linoleum.  Then  your  lloor  can  he  daring  or  sedate,  patterned  or  iil.nn. 
in  an\  period  you  dexirr.  for  il  ihe  ellecl  you  want  cannot  he  found  among  the  many  standard  piillernn  of 
Armstrong's  Linoleum,  you  can  have  your  llooi  specially  designed.  Commit  your  decorator  or  linoleum  merchant. 
()i  write  to  out  Human  i»l  Interior  Decoration  for  color  scheme  mid  lloor  design  suggestions  .  .  .  .1  In  .  -i-rvice  lo 
hd|i  you  plan  practical  rooms  that  have  that  look  of  luxury.  ArniHtrong  Cork  Products  Company,  Moor  Division, 
3610  Frederick  Street.  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania.  (Makers  of  cork  products  since  I860) 


for  ereru  room 


FLOORS 

ffi  the  house 


REFRESHING  COLOR  Gils  this  remodeled  bath- 
room— color  that  starts  with  the  Fashion-Thrift  Floor  of 
Armstrong's  Inlaid  Linoleum  No.  0346.  Plaster  walls  have 
been  hidden  beneath  washable,  durable  Armstrong's  Lino- 
wall,  Ivory  No.  704.  Even  the  bathtub  has  been  modernized 
with  a  facing  of  black  Lino  wall  No.  703.  The  wall  panel 
is  also  black  Linowall  with  gay  inlaid  figures.  Complete 
specifications  of  this  room  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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Tliis  fine  crotch  mahogany  18th  century  desk 
is  completely  circular.  With  it  is  shown  a  typi 
cal  Chippendale  chair,  and  a  lovely  Lowestol 
lamp.    From  The  Manor  House.  The  dininj 
roomhy  Elsie  de  Wolfe  in  the  Gary  Cooperhouv 
is  Oriental  in  feeling  with  walls  and  ceiling  o 
Japanese  wood  paper  and  colorful  Japanese 
prints  matted  in  mirror  and  framed  in  ham  Loo 
Polished  hlach  wood  floor  is  covered  witli  ; 
yellow  rug.     Split  hamhoo  trims  the  fireplaci 
and  the  chairs  also  are  made  of  it.   Cushions  o 
shiny  hlach  leather  cover  the  chairs.     Th  e  un- 
usual tahle  ean  he  made  larger  hy  adding  tin 
two  consoles  pictured  against  the  wall.  For  those 
who  prefer  Regency  furniture,  these  fine  pieces 
from  Macy's  Corner  Shop  tell  their  own  stories. 
Thech  air  is  an  Eng  hsh  h  ergere  of  the  earlv  19th 
century,  covered  in  dark  green  satin.  Against 


the  wall  i 


e  wall  is  a  narrow  hookcase  wi 


^ith  marhle  top. 
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FOR  1937— 


THIS  ACHIEVEMENT 

This  year  Packard  in  I  rndnccs  to  the  finv-car  linvr 

Completely  Re-bai  in</;»  design— an  epochal 

mlcancc  in  the  Imihlinu  QJ  fine  inalttr  oir.s. 


THESE  BENEFITS 

The  new  RE-BALANCED  DESIGN  makes  the  new 
Packard*  ride  as  n<>  other  cars  have  ridden  before 
.  .  .  it  makes  individual  front-wheel  suspension 
function  as  it  never  has  before  .  .  .  it  makes  hy- 
draulic  brakes  operate  in  a  nay  urn  to  motoring 
.  .  .  it  revolutionizes  fine-car  performance. 


Packard  announces  ComJ>/efe/p  J£eJ?a/anced Design— 
one  of  the  great  motor-car  advancements  of  all  time 


I  HIS  YEAR,  Packard  brings  you  the  most 
exciting  promise  in  its  career  .  .  .  the  promise 
that  the  new  Packard  Twelve  and  Super-Eight, 
though  priced  substantially  lower  than  last 
\ttir.  will  ride,  handle,  and  perform  as  no  cars 
ever  have  before! 

This  is  made  possible  hv  Packard's  Completely 
Re-lxdanced  Design — a  revolutionary  develop- 
ment which  brings  manv  important  advances 
in  performance,  comfort  and  handling  ease. 

This  Re-balanccil  Design  permits  the  full 
utilization  of  the  Packard  exclusive  Safe-T- 
Flex  individual  front  wheel  suspension  —  the 
finest  suspension  ever  created.  It  helps  give 
new  efficiency  to  the  Packard-improved  hy- 
draulic brakes — the  most  effective  brakes  ever 


built  into  a  car.  It  enables  the  new  Packard 
Double-Trussed  Frame  —  a  frame  some  400% 
more  rigid — to  provide  a  luxury  of  ride,  a 
stability  and  roadability  never  known  before. 

Prove  these  things  by  driving  one  of  these 
cars.  The  wheel  answers  to  the  lightest  touch 
of  your  fingers.  Rough  roads,  punishing  roads, 
"impassable"  roads  become  unbelievably 
smooth.  The  cars  perform  so  beautifully, 
respond  so  keenly  and  alertly  that  you  almost 
suspect  them  of  reading  your  mind. 

Even  Packard's  famous  beauty  has  felt  the 
influence  of  1937  —  notice  the  flowing  lines 
of  the  commodious  trunk  compartment,  the 
narrower  radiator,  the  more  graceful  over-all 
effect. 


Ride  in  one  of  these  new  Packards  and  we 
feel  confident  you'll  agree  that  the  soundest 
advice  in  motordom  today  is  . . .  "get  the  plus 
of  a  Packard." 


PACKARD 

<7L%£A  S3420 


ASK.  TBI    .MAN    WHO    O W N  S  ONE 
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A  typical  living  room  in  the  Rockefeller  apartments  furnished  exclusively  l>y  PEDAC  exhibitors,  designers  ami  decorators  Paul  R.  MacAlister  and  J. inn-  W.  Folper. 


ADD     WARMTH    AND  FRIENDLINESS 


Decorative  mirror8  of  colored  plate  glass  give  a  distinct  note 
of  cheer  and  friendliness  that  no  other  decorative  medium  can 
quite  achieve.  They  warm  and  emphasize  the  other  colors  in 
the  room.  They  bring  out  richer  tones.  And,  like  all  mirrors, 
they  give  the  illusion  of  greater  space  within  the  walls.  In 
planning  a  new  home,  or  in  redecorating  your  present  one, 
remember  that  more  can  be  done  with  polished  plate  glass 
than  almost  any  other  medium.  Available  in  three  shades  of 


blue,  a  green  and  the  warm  peach  illustrated  here,  its  cost  is 
reasonable— its  beauty  irresistible.  Consult  your  decorator  for 
the  most  effective  use  of  colored  plate  glass,  or  call  upon  any 
L  •  0  •  F  glass  distributor  for  information  and  suggestions. 
Libbey  ■  Owens  •  Ford  Glass  Company  .  .  .  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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C^QullJincL  on  ^0ellesley 

This  de  coration  nad  for  its  inspiration 
an  old  Cninese  plate  formerly  in  tlie 
collection  of  Josian  Vv'edgwood,  and 
it  nas  all  tlie  lavisn  Oriental  treat* 
ment  of  enamel  colours.  In  comtina= 
tion  witK  tne  deep  ivory  glase  on  tne 
Vv'ellesley  snape/  it  produces  a  won« 
derful  effect  of  rienness  and  warmtn. 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet. 

<=>(=     A.  MERI  CZ  A. 

Mark  on  China     \(>2  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Northwest  corner  of  21st  Street  Mar  on 

&,f  -^i  Jasper,  Basalt, 

\  " ,.']  WHOLESALE  ONLY  Queensware, Etc. 

wedcwooo  Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England  WEDGWOOD 


(PaU.    9Lmus    Willi  am  son 


~)  it  lor  CfiidaY, 


Cfymewcan  C^Slvoolers 
llLnuJ" 


a  a  if   on    *~~S\\  oohng 


A  J  ewe  11  f  or  Lrentne 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Danish 
Netherlands,  primed  with  interesting  regu- 
lations and  a  basis  for  our  present  efforts 
to  protect  wildlife.  Even  then  they  were 
conscious  that  sport  will  end,  if  game  is 
ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Captain  Thomas  Williamson  takes  us  to 
Africa  and  India  with  his  "Oriental  Field 
Sports,"  London  1807  and  has  magnificently 
illustrated  them  with  large  color  plates.  He 
gives  us  a  vivid  portrayal  of  game  before 
the  white  man  brought  his  civilization.  And 
the  equally  famous  Victor  Adams  is  repre- 
sented with  "Viaggio  d  'un  Cacciatore,"  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  1841,  on  African  hunting. 
This  was  originally  a  French  work  of  1839. 
Victor  Adams  was  one  of  France's  greatest 
sporting  illustrators.  He  was  to  France  what 
Aiken  afterwards  became  to  England. 

In  1827,  a  Gentleman  of  Philadelphia 
County  prepared  the  "American  Shooters 
Manual,"  a  story  of  hunting  dogs  and  the 
correct  use  of  the  gun,  one  of  our  earliest 
contributions  to  sporting  literature.  "La 
Chasse  au  Fusil"  Paris  1788  is  an  early 
French  work  on  the  sport  with  a  shot  gun. 
And  John  Acton  of  London  in  1789  inspired 
by  "La  Chasse  au  Fusil"  wrote  an  "Essay  on 
Shooting,"  to  which  he  added  his  personal 
experiences,  with  gunsmithing  information, 
charges  for  guns  and  the  correct  training  of 
hunting  dogs. 


^JLe   dfporisman  s 
C  ompanion 


"C~.ipentjarJa  ^Perjetjia 


"Si  SxperimentaJo 

(A*  of 
Ony/is/i  CLslioohng 


^Pleryle 


cJlie    (^xpenenc'J  c/ owle; 


{fl  @anton  Je  at'  (A«gelli 


First  American  Sporting 
Book 

But  the  earliest  sporting  book  printed  in 
the  United  States  was  published  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  in  1791  "The  Sportsman's  Com- 
panion," "by  a  Gentleman  who  has  made 
shooting  his  favorite  amusement,  upwards  of 
twenty-six  years,  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  North  America,  or  an  essay  on  shooting 
and  directions  to  gentlemen  for  the  treat- 
ment and  breeding  of  Pointers,  Spaniels  and 
necessary  precautions  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents that  attend  this  pleasant  diversion." 

The  "Espengarda  Perfeyta"  printed  in 
Lisbon  in  1718  on  making  guns  and  shoot- 
ing, is  another  of  those,  most  rare  Portu- 
guese books  on  sport,  while  "El  Experimen- 
tado  Cazador,"  of  Spain  1790  tells  of  curious 
methods  for  catching  and  killing  game,  in- 
cluding the  shooting  of  fish. 

"The  art  of  English  Shooting,"  1780  Lon- 
don, "by  George  Edie,  Gent,  with  necessary 
observations  for  the  young  sportsman  when 
out  and  on  returning  home."  "If  you'd  be 
skillful  in  the  Shooting  Art,  Practice  with 
care,  the  lessons  we  impart.  They'll  clear 
up  points  which  hitherto  were  dark,  and 
plainly  teach  you,  how  to  hit  the  mark." 
Which  is  both  rhyme  and  reason.  Or  if  you 
wish  more  poetry,  read  "Pterylegia,"  or  "the 
Art  of  Shooting- Flying,"  done  in  1717  by 
Mr.  Markland,  which  is  illustrated  with 
some  sound  advice  and  instructions. 

Bird  Snaring 

Bird  snaring  was  a  sport  too,  as  witness: 
"Aviceptolgie  Franchise,"  issued  at  Paris  in 
1795  and  another  at  Nuremberg  in  1797, 
"Grundliche  Ausversung  all  Arten  von  vogel 
zu  fangen,"  both  illustrated,  showing  traps 
and  methods  and  an  English  contemporary, 
"The  Experienc'd  Fowler,"  or  "the  Gentle- 
man, Citizen,  and  Countryman's  pleasant 
and  profitable  recreation,  containing  the  true 
Art  for  taking  water  or  land  fowl." 

From  Rome  in  1601  comes  "II  Canton  de 
gl'Angelli,"  a  hunter's  manual  with  many 
practical   illustrations.   But   Mr.  Gervase 
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K  VERNAY'S 

new  acquisitions 
from  I  oikIimi  include  a 
ili^niiicil  representation 

.>!  Shtrtton  ind  I  Up- 

plew  lute  sitlchoa  ids 
1 1  om  t  li  i  ec  to  seven 
tcet  long.  Complement- 
ing these  arc  several 
h  ,i  n  J  sum  c  p  c  il  e  s  t  a  I 
dining  tables,  three 
hreakfront  china  cabi- 
nets, anil  several  un- 
usually attractive  sets  of 
dining  chairs. 

In  Ihr  Noi  r'iihrr  iiNr,  our  of  a 

 .1  •*••'•/.       «>r    of  fhrl—a 

tiro*,*    of    tkr    (lold  ,l»r»iir 
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An  uncommon  Eighteenth  Century  inlaid  mahogany  sideboard,  length  5'  6}^",  depth  2'  2",  height 
2'  W/i".  One  of  the  interesting  examples  shown  is  an  unusual  Sheffield  Plate  "Game  Pie  Dish" 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN. POTTERY  £r  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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AUTOMATIC  HEAT 


AND  AIR  CONDITIONING 


The  importance  of  proper  air  condi- 
tions upon  the  health  of  the  family 
cannot  be  minimized.  Winter  ailments 
frequently  result  from  varying  tem- 
peratures and  from  drafts,  from  irri- 
tation of  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  throat  by  dried  out  air,  and  from 
dirt  constantly  floating  around  the 
home.  In  fact,  automatic  heat  and 
air  conditioning  is  equally  as  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  guarding  the  family's 
health  as  it  is  in  providing  conven- 
ience and  comfort. 

You  need  not  endanger  the  health 
of  your  family  or  put  up  with  the  in- 
conveniences of  an  old-fashioned  heat- 
ing system  another  winter,  for  Herman 
Nelson  brings  the  modern,  healthful 
convenience  of  Automatic  Heat  and 
Air  Conditioning  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  home  owner.  If  you  will 
consider  the  time  as  well  as  the  money 
spent  on  an  antiquated  heating  sys- 
tem, the  cleaning  costs,  medical  bills 
and  furniture  repairs  which  result 
from  its  use,  you  will  begin  to  realize 
that  there  is  something  more  to  your 
cost  of  heating  than  the  price  of  fuel. 

Now,  before  winter  sets  in,  investi- 
gate the  new  Herman  Nelson  Auto- 
matic Heat  and  Air  Conditioning 
Service.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the 
facts  and  it  certainly  is  worth  while. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  PRODUCTS 

to  meet  every  individual 
requirement 


Self-Contained  Summer 
Air  Conditioner 


Oil  Burning 
Air  Conditioning 
Furnace 


I 


fit 

m 


Oil  Burning  Boiler 


Coal  Burning 
Air  Conditioning 
Furnace  and 
Automatic 
Stoker 


LI 


Conversion  Oil  Burner 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

If  you  cannot  locate  your  distributor  easily,  write  us 
for  details  of  a  new  and  complete  automatic  heat  and  air- 
conditioning  service  that  has  been  created  for  you- 


nERmAn  n  els  an 

(^Automatic  He  at  and  ciAir  Conditioning 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND   FACTORIES  AT  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


J  (  linger  s  n 
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Markham  in  London  must  have  been  one  of 
the  "underprivileged"  of  1655.  His  book, 
"Hunger's  Prevention"  sounds  like  that  of  a 
pot  hunter.  "It  contains  all  the  secrets  be- 
longing to  the  Art,  and  brought  into  a  true 
forme  or  method  by  which  the  most  igno- 
rant may  know  how  to  take  any  kind  of 
fowle,  either  by  land  or  water."  Two  Italian 
volumes  on  hunting  with  fire  arms  are  in- 
teresting because  of  the  newer  weapons.  "La 
Cacia  dell  'Arcobngia,"  Venice  1691  and  "La 
Caccia  dello  Shioppo,"  Bologna  1673. 

Angling 

A  fascinating  story  of  that  most  popular 
of  all  sports,  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
piscators.  The  never  ending  search  for  sport- 
ing lures  and  equipment;  the  study  of  fish 
and  their  habits — has  ever  inspired  anglers 
to  take  pen  in  hand  to  share  their  joys  and 
discoveries  with  brothers  of  the  angle.  "Pawli 
Iooii  Novocomensis  Medice  de  Romanis  Pis- 
cibus  Libellus,"  by  Pavlo  Giovio  of  Rome 
1524,  Fishing  for  salt  and  fresh  water  fishes 
and  ways  to  cook  same,  is  chiefly  of  note 
because  it  is  referred  to  by  Izaak  Walton  in 
his  "Compleat  Angler."  And  "Treatyfe  of 
Fiffhynge  wyth  an  Angle,"  an  early  15th 
century  manuscript  is  the  source  of  some 
material  printed  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans. 

The  aforementioned,  and  underprivileged 
Gervase  Markam  did  an  earlier  work,  "The 
Pleasures  of  Princes,  Or  good  men's  rec- 
reations," London  1635.  "A  discourse  on 
Fishing  together  with  The  Choyfe  ordering, 
breeding,  and  dyettyng  of  the  fittyng 
cocke, —  being  a  work  never  in  that  nature 
handled  by  any  former  author."  He  copied 
copiously  from  his  contemporaries,  but  it 
may  he  said  in  justice,  he  added  much  of  his 
own.  "Sicelides,"  is  a  five-act  piscatory  play 
in  which  twenty  characters  were  fifhers.  The 
piece  was  played  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge in  1631.  In  1653  Thomas  Barker 
produced  his  "Art  of  Angling,"  "Wherein 
are  discovered  many  rare  secrets,  very  neces- 
sary to  be  knowne  by  all  who  delight  in 
that  recreation." 

And  now  to  the  holy  of  holies  ...  the 
book  of  books;  next  to  the  bible,  the  most 
talked  of  book  in  the  world.  Izaak  Walton 
published  his  first  edition  of  "The  Com- 
pleat Angler"  in  1653  .  .  .  "or  the  con- 
templative man's  recreation,  being  a  Dis- 
course of  Fish  and  Fishings,  not  unworthy 
the  perufal  of  moft  Anglers."  Even  lay  read- 
ers never  place  this  work  less  than  second 
or  third  in  the  list  of  world  famous  books, 
a  book  for  philosophers,  for  bibliophiles, 
and  a  credo  for  all  sportsmen.  The  foreword 
ends  on  this  high  note:  " — but  for  this  time, 
I  have  neither  the  willingnefs  nor  leafure 
to  fay  more,  then  with  wifh  thee  a  rainy 
evening  to  read  the  book  in,  and — that  the 
East  wind  may  never  blow  when  thou  goeft 
a  fifhing."  Farewel — Iz.Wa.  An  excellent 
sample  of  the  dialogue  between  Piscator  and 
Viator,  which  of  course  is  the  manner  of 
the  writing,  is  the  following  passage:  Viat: 
"Sir,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  forry  you 
are  an  Angler:  for  I  have  heard  many  grave, 
ferious  men  pitie,  and  many  pleafant  men 
fcoffe  at  Anglers." 

Pise:  "Sir,  There  are  many  men  that  are 
by  others  taken  to  be  ferious,  grave  men, 
which  we  condem,  and  pitie,  men  of  four 
complexions;  money-getting-men,  that  fpend 
all  their  time,  first  in  getting,  and  next  in 
anxious  care  to  keep  it:  men  that  are  con- 
demn'd  to  be  rich,  and  always  difcontented, 
or  bufy.  For  thefe  poor-rich-men,  we  anglers 
pitie  them;  For  (trust  me,  Sir)  we  enjoy  a 
contented  neffe  above  the  reach  of  fuch 
difpofitions." 

There  are  but  three  copies  of  The  Com- 
pleat Angler,  first  edition  in  America,  and 
this  one  copy  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
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(lull  liim  a  miiik kaleer  if  yon  will!  Kurt  n-inuirm,  In;  empties  It i k  drawing-room  and 
crowds  hi h  kitchen!  1 1 « -  has  iiiiiali'iir  standing  hut  professional  understanding. 
IIi-'m  at  home  at  tint  range  siion  of  hU. i lltrt  hK ill  deluxe  votary  of  tin:  great  god, 
I'antry.  (iivn  him  a  ran  of  Heinz  and  I ■ « - "  1 1  givo  his  guests  u  platter  of  canape 
(iive  In  in  tin)  57  Vanities  ni  \')'Mi  (llrinz)  ami  he'll  produce  a  hit!  In  hhoit,  like 
all  inspired  amateurs,  he's  .i//<7/ -conscious  ami  hen:  air  a  few  delieioiJM  Heinz  prod- 
ucts you'll  always  (iml  in  his  lanler:  Heinz  rooked  spaghetti  and  Heinz  rooked 
niaearoni,  Heinz  home-style  soups  (2\  kinds),  Heinz  oven-haked  heans  (4  kinds), 
Heinz  ketchup,  Heinz  pickles, olives,  ami  sauces, etcetera    or  should  we  say  rnU  clera! 
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•reated  by  America's  foremost  designing  staff  and  made  by 
an  institution  with  a  national  reputation  for  quality,  the  Irwin 
product  provides  furniture  for  the  entire  home. 


DESIGNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 


IRWIN 


A  NAME  THAT  STANDS 
FOR  GOOD  FURNITURE 


c, 


•  ustom  built  groups  and  pieces  are  available  in  all  styles  in 
demand  today  —  Queen  Anne  and  Eighteenth  Century  Eng- 
lish; American,  and  French  reproductions;  Country  French, 
Regency,  Neo  Classic  and  Modern  —  offering  a  most  complete 
selection. 


rwin  furniture  is  displayed  and  offered  for  sale  by  representa- 
tive dealers  everywhere. 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 

FACTORY:    GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
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SHUR  SHOT  SHEL1S 
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100%  NON-CORROSIVE  BECAUSE  THEY 
HAVE  XLEANBORC  PRIMING 

THERE'S  nothing  in  the  Official  Skeet  rules  that  says 
you  must  wind  up  your  day's  shooting  with  a  gun- 
eleaning  session.  Use  Shur  Shot  Shells,  forget  about 
cleaning  rods  and  concentrate  on  the  pure  joy  of  smack- 
ing those  Blue  Rock  Targets. 

Kleanbore  is  the  original  non-corrosive  type  of  prim- 
ing used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  absolutely  non-rust- 
ing, non-pitting,  and  non-fouling!  You  never  have  to 
clean  guns  when  you  use  Remington  shells  with  Klean- 
bore priming  exclusively.  The  primer  is  the  heart  of  the 
shell  and  on  it  depends  the  continued  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  your  pet  gun. 

At  Lordship  recently,  nine  out  of  ten  places  in  the 
Great  Eastern  Individual  Championship  were  won  with 
Shur  Shot!  Two  members  of  the  World's  Record  Skeet 
Team  broke  100  Straight.  And  the  world's  long  run 
record  of  398  at  Skeet  was  made  with  Shur  Shot. 

Try  Shur  Shot  Shells  yourself  .  .  .  the  clean  shell  for 
a  clean  sport,  SKEET!  You  cannot  mistake  these  fa- 
mous green  shells,  for  they  have  the  exclusive  Remington 
corrugated  bodies.  Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Remington. 


ii 


THE  SPORTSMAN  (SKEET  GRADE).  Here  is  the  champion  of 
Skeet  guns  and  the  gun  of  champions,  the  perfect  auto- 
loader for  Skeet.  Permits  complete  concentration  on  the 
target.  12,  16  and  20  gauges.  Special  Skeet  boring.  With 
ventilated  rib,  $64.00. 
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brary  is  a  shrine  to  which  every  worthy 
member  of  the  great  fraternity  of  sports- 
men would  do  well  to  visit  and  renew  his 
faith  in  those  emotions  which  contribute  to 
his  well  being.  Who  was  Izaak  Walton? 
Many  serious  students  will  affirm  that  Wal- 
ton, Cotton,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon  were 
one  and  the  same  person;  they  offer  a  liter- 
ary mannerism  as  evidence  and  furthermore 
state  that  he  was  the  bastard  son  of  the 
Virgin  Queen.  But  let  them  say  on;  he  is 
the  father  of  Angling  and  the  prophet  of 
good  sportsmanship. 

Now  comes  Charles  Cotton's  famous 
work,  "The  Compleat  Angler  Part  IF' — an 
addition  to  the  work  of  Izaak  Walton,  "Being 
Inftructions  how  to  angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  stream,"  London  1676, 
in  which  is  included  the  work  of  both  au- 
thors. It  follows  the  Walton  dialogue  style; 
the  conversations  are  between  Piscator  and 
Viator,  but  the  story  is  of  when  and  how 
to  fish. 

And  we  have  the  more  pretentious  and 
beautifully  bound,  William  Pickering  edition 
of  1836  containing  the  bibliography  of  both 
authors,  their  lives  and  letters  and  careful 
compilation  of  text  changes  as  they  occur 
in  the  several  editions  of  both  works.  In 
the  Pickering  book,  the  title  is  changed  to 
read,  "The  Complete  Angler." 

"The  Young  Angles's  Companion,"  by 
William  Gilbert,  London  1682,  "Containing 
the  whole  Art  of  neat  and  clean  angling"  is 
a  handy  little  volume  with  advice  which  even 
now  is  worthy.  "The  Compleat  Troller,"  by 
Robert  Nobbes,  London  1682,  is  interesting, 
"With  a  description  of  all  the  Utensils,  in- 
struments, tackling  and  materials,  requisite 
thereto:  with  rules  and  directions  how  to 
use  them:  as  also  a  brief  acct  of  moft  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  England." 

Hannah  Woolley  published  her,  "New  and 
Excellent  Experiments  and  Secrets  in  the 
Art  of  Angling,"  in  1683,  "Being  directions 
for  the  whole  art."  This  was  a  part  of  "Ac- 
complished Lady's  Delight,"  done  earlier  by 
the  same  author  and  distinguished  sports- 
woman. In  1683,  Colonel  Robert  Venables 
had  published  his  fifth  edition  of  the  "Ex- 
perienced Angler,"  the  first  was  in  1662. 
There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Izaak 
Walton  to  Venables  in  the  fourth  edition, 
1667.  Walton  had  been  asked  to  make  criti- 
cism of  the  manuscript  and  in  perfect  sport- 
ing manner,  he  wrote,  "Since  reading 
whereof,  I  cannot  look  up  some  notes  of 
my  own  gathering,  but  methinks,  (I  do 
puerillatractore.) " 

"Northern  Memoirs,"  by  Richard  Franke, 
Philanthropus,  London  1694.  "Of  discourse, 
National  Intrigue,  Polemick  inferences  of 
religion  and  industry  and  antiques.  To  which 
is  added,  the  Contemplative  Practical  Angler 
by  way  of  diversion.  With  a  narative  of  that 
dextrous  and  mysterious  Art,  experienced 
in  England,  and  perfected  in  the  more  re- 
mote and  solitary  Scotland."  Thomas  West- 
wood  says,  in  "Bibliothea  Piscatoria," — "In 
the  Academy  of  Angling,  Richard  Franke 
has  taken  a  high  degree."  James  Cheltiam 
contributed  his  famous  volume,  "The  An- 
gler's Vade  Mecum,"  from  London  in  1689 
.  .  .  And  J.  S.,  a  brother  of  the  Angler  wrote, 
"The  True  Art  of  Angling,"  at  London  in 
1696,  while  Nathan  Tate  in  1697  composed 
a  beautiful  poem  called,  "The  Innocent  An- 
gler." 

"A  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fish  Ponds," 
done  by  a  person  of  honor — one  Roger 
North  in  1714  makes  the  student  wonder 
why  there  was  so  much  protesting  about 
the  quality  of  the  writing  profession  in  those 
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good  old  days.  "The  Angler's  Sure  Guide,' 
is  another  case  in  point,  by  Robert  How- 
lett  of  London  1706.  The  story  is  full  of 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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WHO'S  WHO 
in  WHISKEY 

Peer  of  all  Kentucky  | 
Bourbons  is  Glen-  I 
more's  Kentucky  J 
Tavern  —  6  years  old  | 
—  aged  two  full  years  I 
beyond  the  bottled-  f 
in-bond  requirement.  J 
Yet  priced  at  about  | 
what  you'd  expect  to  I 
pay  for  a  4- 
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Yankee  clippers  sailed,  Virgin 
Island  ruin  w;is  ballast  in  I  lit*  Imlil 

I  lie  lust  nun  was  m;ulr  Innu 
koRur,  an  albuminous  scum  will)  a 
hail  Miit-ll  llial  (lin^s  to  the  vals 
in  which  sugar  cane  is  boiled 
I  atct ,  it  was  made  from  lilai  k 
strap,  whit  li  is  anothei  name  foi 
molasses.  Most  West  Indian  rums 
have  remained  in  the  Mai  kstrap 
age.  On  Saint  Croix  they  experi- 
mented with  pure  cane  juice,  and 
the  result  was  so  remarkable  that 
the  experiment  went  on  in  a  big 
way,  until,  from  Cruzan  stills, 
there  llowed  a  golden  stream  to 
the  bars  of  all  the  world.  Then  the 
harbors  of  the  Virgins  were  filled 
with  ships,  waiting  to  get  in  and 
out,  and  the  islands  were  rich  and 
riotously  gay. 

(lo'd  was  nut  counted  then,  but 
measured  by  the  gourdful,  and 
there  was  a  street  in  Saint  Thomas 
called  Princess  where  the  loveliest, 
loosest  ladies  lived,  and  they  were 
called  Princesses.  It  just  goes  to 
show  what  kind  of  a  place  the  old 
town  was.  This  went  on  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  more,  with  pirates 
coming  and  going,  and  spending 
money  like  millionaires.  There  was 
an  agreetnenl  between  the  Danes 
and  foreign  powers  that  warships 
would  not  follow  pirates  into  Dan- 
ish waters,  and  the  Virgins  were 
havens  of  refuge  for  big  shots  like 
Captain  blond  and  Bluebeard. 

So  iliis  is  Ireland 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

and  boys  harvested  their  fields  of 
barley  and  wheat,  wood  pigeons 
flew  swiftly  by,  and,  dotted  here 
and  there,  stood  the  tiny,  thatched- 
roof,  whitewashed  stone  dwellings 
with  twisted  gray  wisps  of  smoke 
circling  from  their  chimneys. 

A  few  miles  farther  along  we 
came  upon  Johnstown,  the  scene 
of  a  country  fair — a  typical  Irish 
village.  In  the  middle  was  a  wide 
street  where  all  the  pigs,  sheep, 
horses,  cows,  and  donkeys  owned 
by  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country,  had  been  brought  to  sell. 
They  arrive  early  in  the  morning 
and  the  sales  go  on  all  day  amidst 
animated  bargaining  until  the  last 
ray  of  sunlight  fades  in  the  west. 

Going  on  again,  we  passed 
through  several  more  miles  of  this 
rich  farming  country  until,  quite 
suddenly,  we  found  ourselves  trav- 
ersing the  big  peat  bog  that  lies 
west  of  Templemore.  It  stretches 
for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  road 
which  cuts  straight  through  it  like 
a  knife  and  is  built  up  very  much 
like  the  road  on  top  of  a  levee  in 
Louisiana. 

The  towns  we  passed  through 
from  Templemore  to  Fermoy  had 
all  the  characteristics  that  we  found 
throughout  the  country:  a  lovely 
winding  river,  an  inspiring  ruin, 
with  a  stately  gothic  window  al- 
most hidden  by  dark  green  cling- 
ing ivy,  a  group  of  gossipy  little 
houses  and  shops  separated  by  a 
broad  street,  and  always,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  gates  to  a 
walled  castle  belonging  to  "His 


This  is  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  Route,  an  adventure 
journey  through  the  heart  of  Mexico.  Its  winter  climate  is  delightful. 
Its  dozens  of  little  towns  turn  out  en  masse  to  meet  your  train. 

El  Costeno,  the  principal  train  on  this  route,  is  air-conditioned,  with 
through  air-conditioned  Pullman  service  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mex- 
ico City  via  Tucson.  Low  roundtrip  fares  permit  you  to  go  one  way 
and  return  another,  seeing  a  different  part  of  Mexico  each  way. 

For  literature,  write  0.  P.  Bartlett,  Dept.  CR-10,  310  So.  Michigan 
Blvd.,  Chicago.  For  a  beautiful,  de  luxe  Mexico  booklet  with  large 
map  in  full  colors,  enclose  25^  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Southern  Pacific 
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Advance  Couriers 
of  your  Coming 

American  Express  often  sends  a  hundred  letters, cables 
and  radiograms  to  assure  your  reservations,  abroad 


In  olden  days  an  advance  courier  rode  far  ahead  of  his  master's 
private  traveling  coach,  stopping  at  inns  and  taverns  en  route, 
making  arrangements  for  good  food  and  comfortable  lodgings — 
and  leaving  word  of  the  best  roads  to  be  followed. 

American  Express  Travel  Service,  too,  sends  hundreds  of 
"advance  couriers,"  in  the  form  of  cables,  radiograms  and  letters, 
to  make  sure  of  steamship  tickets,  hotel  accommodations,  reser- 
vations on  trains,  airplanes  and  sightseeing,  private  motors, 
etc.  for  American  Express  travelers. 

For,  this  reliable,  world-wide  organization  applies  the  effici- 
ency of  modern  Business  to  every  detail  in  planning  your  travels 
and  in  carrying  out  those  plans.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  When 
you  travel  "American  Express"  you  know  before  you  start  just 
where  you  are  going,  what  you  are  going  to  see,  where  you  will 
stay,  what  time  your  train  or  plane  leaves — and  you  know  what 
it's  all  going  to  cost. 

Wherever  you  wish  to  travel — Europe,  South  America,  Around 
the  World,  West  Indies,  Orient,  Mexico.  Africa.  Mediterranean 
—this  service  is  available  in  any  American  Express  office. 

AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

{/America  s  cjoremosi  ^C^rafel  (^)rj}untascition 

COMPLETE  WORLD- VIDE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

65  Broadway  .  .  .—  New  York.         605  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
178  N.  Michigan  J^e.,  Chicago.         91  I.uckie  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
253  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

(Sxpress    ^C^ravelers     C  *J-}lways    C^Prolecl    c^Jour  <lfunAs 
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Lordship,"  and  differing  in  im- 
pressiveness  and  magnitude  ac- 
cording to  his  wealth  and  im- 
portance in  the  community. 

The  shops  are  small  and  dingy 
and  seem  to  contain  mostly  har- 
ness, potatoes,  boots,  and  candy. 
One  memorable  sign  read,  "Horse- 
harness  and  Jam"  and  another, 
"Prize  Cattle,  Fertilizer,  Embalm- 
ers  and  Funeral  Wreathes."  There 
is  always  an  impressive  notice  over 
one  building  in  each  town,  stating 
that  it  is  the  "Medical  Hall," 
their  name  for  drug  store. 

All  through  the  country  we 
found  two  kinds  of  ruins:  either 
castles  and  abbeys  built  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
and  felled  by  the  ruthless  on- 
slaught of  Cromwell,  or  houses  and 
barracks  burned  and"  ransacked 
during  the  time  of  the  "Trouble." 
Everywhere,  as  you  drive  along, 
you  see  inscriptions  in  old  paint 
on  any  available  wall  or  side  of  a 
house  exhorting  political  favorites 
to  be  up  and  doing:  "Up  McMan- 
nus,"  "Up  O'Leary,"  read  the 
signs. 

Castle  Hyde  at  Fermoy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  famous.  Black  Water 
Salmon  River,  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive place  in  which  to  stay  that 
we  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  large 
house  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  the  ruins  of  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury castle  and  given  by  her  to 
the  Hyde  Family.  It  has  been 
changed  in  Georgian  times  and  is 
furnished  beautifully,  boasting  of 
two  rare  and  marvelous  mantels. 
The  food  is  of  the  best  and  it  is 
managed  by  two  delightful  Irish 
ladies  who  told  us  many  enter- 
taining stories  about  their  country. 

After  two  days  we  went  on  to 
Youghal  on  the  southeast  coast. 
Here  we  saw  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  a  good  many 
winding,  picturesque  streets,  with 
little  birds  in  wooden  cages  hung 
outside  of  every  door.  From  there 
we  reached  Cork,  the  capital  of 
Munster,  built  on  an  island  in  the 
River  Lee. 

Motoring  five  miles  outside  of 
the  city,  we  arrived  at  Blarney 
Castle.  A  dungeon  tower  and  some 
lesser  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  once  great  stronghold  built  for 
the  third  time  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  first  building  on  that  site  was 
of  wood,  erected  by  Dermot  Mac- 
Carthy,  and  the  second  was  built 


of  stone  in  1200  A.D.  The  Blarney 
stone  is  on  the  very  top  of  the 
tower  and,  after  a  breath-taking 
climb,  I  lay  down  on  my  back, 
with  my  arms  raised  above  my 
head,  and  took  hold  of  two  iron 
bars  and  pulled  myself  backwards 
and  downwards,  until  I  reached 
the  spot  on  the  stone  to  be  kissed. 

Continuing  west,  we  came  to 
Kerry,  with  its  live  fingers  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
— Kerry,  the  land  of  the  Lepra- 
chaun  and  the  Banshee,  and  things 
not  of  this  earth.  The  road  from 
Glengariff,  going  north,  winds  over 
the  crests  of  mountains,  and  the 
country  is  very  much  like  Scot- 
land. Suddenly,  we  found  ourselves 
dropping  down  to  Killarney,  with 
her  lakes  glistening  like  jewels  at 
the  feet  of  the  surrounding  mauve 
mountains  and  green  hills.  Flow- 
ers grow  in  profusion  everywhere. 
Great  fuchsia  hedges,  as  high  as 
six  and  seven  feet,  border  the  road. 
Palms  and  pale  wild  roses  sway  in 
the  wind.  It  is  an  almost  tropical 
climate — in  January  the  tempera- 
ture is  identical  with  that  of  Nice! 

The  town., of  Killarney  itself  is 
another  surprise!  It  has  a  marked 
southern  atmosphere  which  seems 
to  belong  far  more  to  Sicily  than 
to  the  British  Isles.  There  are  a 
number  of  stone  archways  leading 
off  the  main  street  to  narrow  roads 
flanked  on  either  side  by  houses. 
Gay  colored  flowers  grow  from  an 
occasional  pot  on  a  window-sill.  A 
cat  suns  herself  in  a  dazzling  shaft 
of  light.  A  group  of  dirty,  pretty 
children  plays  noisily  in  a  doorway 
— surely  this  must  be  Italy! 

The  remains  of  Muckrose  Abbey 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Lien,  with 
the  arches  and  mullions  of  its 
famous  east  window  intact,  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  Norman 
architecture  to  be  found  in  any 
ruined  church  in  Ireland.  It  was 
built  in  1330  by  Donald  McCarthy 
Mor  for  the  Franciscan  friars,  and 
his  tomb  can  be  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful but  now  roofless  choir. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  ways 
to  spend  a  day  in  this  land  so  filled 
with  beauty  is  to  take  a  picnic 
lunch  with  you  and  row  across 
Lower  Lake  from  Ross  Castle  to 
the  little,  uninhabited  Island  of 
Innesfallen.  As  you  pull  your  boat 
up  on  the  pebbled  beach  you  are 
poignantly  struck  with  the  feeling 
{Continued  on  page  97) 


7?ediclence  Elevator 


Safe 
Simple 

Satisfactory 
Service 

for  Homes 


Wearying,  breath-taking 
stair  climbing  can  be 
avoided.  These  Residence 
Elevators  are  available 
for   all    existing  homes. 

INCL1N-ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without  interfering  with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finished 
lo  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 

"Elevette" 
can  be  installed  in  stairwell, 
hall,  closet,  or  corner  of  any 
room.  No  overhead  machinery ; 
with  or  without  shaft  enclosure. 
Cars  any  shape  or  size  up  to 
wheelchair  capacity. 

Full  information  and  name  of  nearest  representative 
mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1410  Vernon  Street      Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified 
Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home. 
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Tlio  Vorl  Watch  kiv>— 

On  the  W.iJunglon  and  Manhattan 
you  find  the  highest  American  stand- 
ards of  living.  Dig,  airy  cabins  with 
real  heds.  Spacious  public  rooms. . . 
huge  decks.  Food  you  like. .. cooked 
as  you  like  it . . .  good  codec. 

Yet  the  cost  of  enjoying  this 
luxury  on  America's  largest,  fastest 
ships  is  so  low  that  it  is  a  welcome 
surprise  to  travellers  unfamiliar  with 
U.  S.  Lines  values. 

That's  why  you'll  find  it  worth 
while  to  tell  your  travel  agent, 
"I'LL  SAIL  AMERICAN!" 

I  IS  I  each  for  two  to  British  ports  in  Urge  room 
with  ml  beds  and  private  shower.  Tourist  Ure 
$116  up;  Third  class  181.50  up. 
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action,  but  the  arlist  who  made  I  he  full  page 
drawings  of  lish  was  weak  on  draftsmanship. 

The  Genteel  Recreation,"  or,  the  pleas- 
ure of  angling  in  tlinhi^tic,  by  John  Whit- 
ney, a  lover  of  the  angle,  is  a  c  urious  vol- 
ume. There  is  a  poem  of  praises  to  one  John 
Hyde,  Ks<|.  Whitney  admired  everything 
about  Hyde  and  his  possessions;  he  glorifies 
his  house,  lish  |>onds,  waterworks,  and  every- 
thing about  him.  "The  whole  Art  of  F'ish- 
ing.''  being  a  collection  an  improvement 
of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject; with  many  new  experiments.  This  threat 
promise  was  published  in  1714.  The  earliest 
writing  on  the  subject  of  fishing  seems  to 
be  "Oppian's  Halieuticks,"  or  the  nature  of 
fishes  and  fishing,  as  translated  from  the 
(ireek  at  Oxford  in  1  722,  the  original  was 
composed  al  Melita  in  the  2nd  century. 

A  (if nt lc man  who  made  Angling  his  di- 
version, upwards  of  twenty-eight  years, 
wrote  "  The  Gentleman  Fisherman,"  Lonrlon 
1726.  The  first  mention  of  silk-worm-gut  by 
.in  .under  si  ribe  was  James  Saunders  in  his 
"The  Compleat  Fisherman,"  London  1724, 
"a  large  and  particular  account  of  the  sev- 
eral ways  of  Fishing  now  practiced  in  Eu- 
rope: More  particularly  calculated  for  the 
SpoM  of  Angling,  with  directions  for  pre- 
paring, angle.  Rods,  Lines,  hooks,  baits,  and 
also  for  the  Angler's  conduct."  Note: 
"Pepys  Diary  3/18  1667"— "This  day  Mr. 
Ceasar  told  me  a  pretty  experiment  of  his 
angling  with  a  miniken,  a  gut  string,  var- 
nished over  to  keep  it  from  swelling."  Rich- 
ard Bowlker  of  Worcester,  was  considered 
the  most  finished  fly-man  of  his  day.  In  1775 
he  wrote,  "The  Art  of  Angling,"  improved 
in  all  its  parts,  especially,  colors  and  sea- 
sons of  all  the  most  useful  Flies.  John  Wil- 
liamson produced  in  1740,  "The  British  An- 
gler," an  excellent  manual  of  all  fresh  water 
game  fish.  While  "Angling  Sports," — "Suited 
to  the  entertainment  of  Retirement,  and  the 
lovers  of  Nature  in  rural  scenes,  with  an 
essay  in  defense  of  this  undertaking,"  by 
Moses  Brown,  London  1773,  is  a  sentimental 
piece. 

The  first  illustration  of  Angling  in  the 
I'nited  States  occurs  in  a  small  volume, 
"Little  Pretty  Pocket  Book,"  written  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  by  Issiah  Thomas 
in  1787;  while  the  first  reference  to  angling 
in  the  states  is  contained  in  a  "Difcourfe 
uttr'd  in  Part  at  Ammaufkeeg  Falls  in  the 
Fifhing  season  of  1739,"  published  by  Jos- 
eph Secombe  at  Boston  in  1743.  "Bufinefs 
and  Diverfion  inoffensive  to  God,  and  necef- 
fary  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  human 
society." 

The  Art  of  Angling  is  epitomized  in  verse 
by  T.F.S.,  an  Old  Piscator  (Thomas  Fred- 
erick Salter)  at  London  1808,  "Hints  to 
Anglers."  He  also  wrote  "The  Angler's 
Guide,"  or  "complete  London  Angler,  con- 
taining the  whole  Art  as  practiced  in  the 
Rivers  Thames  and  Lea."  "I  write  from 
practice — not  from  books  arrange,"  F.  T. 
Salter,  Gent. 

Thomas  Williamson  of  London  1808,  who 
wrote  "The  Complete  Angler's  Vade- 
Mecum,"  is  also  the  writer  of  "Wild  Sports 
of  India,"  previously  mentioned.  In  1819 
Thomas  Pike  Lathy,  London  wrote  a  poem 
of  ten  cantos,  "The  Angler."  Sir  Humphrey 
Davey  wrote  of  the  habits  of  the  genus 
Salmo  in  his  "Salmonia,"  London  1828.  Old 
Izaak  should  have  called  his  immortal  book, 
"for  the  Contemplative  man's  recreation  and 
also  for  writers  of  the  angle."  Thank  good- 
ness they  did  not  have  typewriters  in  those 
days.  But  here  is  a  writer  who  gets  along 
to  other  subjects  of  sport.  "Angling,  Shoot- 
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From  the  moment  you  step  on  board 
the  Washington  or  Manhattan  you 
will  find  plenty  of  amusement.  And 
you  find  all  the  room  you  want.  The 
great  decks  seem  larger  than  athletic 
fields.  The  lounges,  card,  music,  and 
all  public  rooms  are  generously  spa- 
cious, and  are  furnished  with  the 
luxury  of  a  smart  club.  Dining  rooms 
are  completely  air-conditioned. 

The  Washington  and  Manhattan 
were  designed  and  built  in  America 
to  meet  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing. To  be  sure  of  a  voyage  that 
will  delight  you  in  every  detail, 
SAIL  AMERICAN! 

Other  travel  bargains  of  the  United  States  Lines: 
The  popular  Prci.  Harding  and  Prit.  Rooseiell, 
$  1 29  up,  cabin  class ;  and  the  American  Merchant 
Line  one  class  ships  direct  to  London,  $100. 
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WING  SHOTS 

By  ALBERT  D.  SIMMONS 

A  collection  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ar- 
tistic photographs  of  birds  in  flight:  many  va- 
rieties of  land  and  water  fowl  caught  in  beau- 
tiful and  unusual  positions — all  "shot"  by  the 
author  with  his  camera  mounted  on  a  gun-stock. 
The  photographs  have  been  excellently  repro- 
duced in  collotype  on  fine  paper.  Quarto,  brown 
linen  with  gold  stamping. 

050  numbered  copies.  $15.00 

I  IN  G  By   JOHN  TAINTOR  FOOTE 

A  dog  story  that  will  become  a  classic,  by  one  of  the  best-loved  writers  of  our 
time,  in  an  edition  you  will  prize.  It  tells  the  moving  story  of  a  great  field  trial 
pointer.  Illustrated  by  Aiden  L.  Ripley,  and  printed  on  imported  Ingres  paper. 
950  numbered  copies.  }6.oo 
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THE  PRACTICAL 
PUPPY  BOOK 

By  DOROTHY  KEASBY 
L'HOMMEDIEU 


of  the  Sands  Spring  Kennels.  Everything 
you  need  to  know  about  the  care,  train- 
ing and  raising  of  puppies,  simply  presented.  Illustrated  with  most  attractive 
photographs  of  various  breeds.  A  Windward  House  publication.  $2.50 


TRANQUILLITY 


By   COL.    HAROLD    P.  SHELDON 

With  an  Introduction  by  Nash  Buckingham.  This  new  book  of  stories  of  shooting 
in  Vermont  and  the  South  deserves  a  place  in  your  library  alongside  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's own  books.  With  five  illustrations  by  Ralph  L.  Boyer. 
950  numbered  copies.  $7-S° 

RIDING    By  BENJAMIN  LEWIS 

Introduction  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  K.  Brown.  The 
most  remarkable  book  on  how  to  ride  we  have  ever 
seen.  A  series  of  superb  photographs  (with  full  ex- 
planatory text )  taken  from  the  ground  and  from 
above  the  horse  and  rider.  This  book  may  well  be 
said  to  take  the  "mystery"  out  of  riding. 
1  2£o  numbered  co pies.  $  1 0.00 

THE  HORSE-its  action 

AND  ANATOMY 
By  Lowes  D.  Luard.  An  authoritative  and  exhaust- 
ive work  with  many  illustrations  in  colour,  showing 
the  conformation  of  the  horse  in  fjreat  detail.  A  refer- 
ence book  that  should  be  in  every  horseman's  library. 
1  So  numbered  copies.  $10.00 
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Send  for  catalog 
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ing  and  Coursing,"  by  Robert  Lascelles,  Lon- 
don was  an  opus  in  three  parts,  called 
letters  on  sporting. 

"Schuylkill  Fishing  Company,"  is  both  a 
name  of  a  book  and  a  club.  William  Milnor 
wrote  the  book  in  1732  at  Philadelphia  and 
the  club  is  still  in  existence.  The  story  deals 
with  fishing  and  also  memoirs  of  the  Glouces- 
ter Fox  Hunting  Club  near  Philadelphia.  J. 
Lee  also  must  have  bored  with  the  amount 
of  piscatorial  writing,  for  his  "Lee's  Expert 
English  Angler,"  contains  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  known  in  that  Art,  also  complete 
Art  of  Swimming,  and  Means  recommended 
in  case  of  suspended  animation. 

Horsemanship 

So  we  now  can  take  up  Horsemanship. 
"Wolberitten  Cavallier,"  by  George  Simon 
Winter  from  Nuremberg  1678  was  done  in 
Latin  and  German,  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. "The  Booke  on  Rydinge  and  Break  - 
ynge  Greate  Horfe,"  by  Thomas  Blundeville. 
London  1561,  is  an  inspiring  tome.  But  "A 
General  System  of  Horsemanship,"  by  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lon- 
don 1743,  is  a  classic  and  one  of  the  greatest 
books  of  all  time.  It  is  a  large  volume,  graph- 
ically and  excellently  illustrated,  and  the 
story  boldly  told  by  this  equestrian  author- 
ity. "The  History  and  Art  of  Horseman- 
ship," by  Richard  Berenger,  London  1711, 
is  pleasingly  illustrated  and  informative. 

"Compendio  dell  Heroica  Arts  di  Cav- 
llena,"  by  Alesandro  Massari,  Venice  1600, 
treat  of  horsemanship  and  tournaments. 
"Real  Life  in  London,"  in  two  volumes  was 
illustrated  by  that  great  artist  and  authority, 
Henry  Aiken,  and  we  see  some  of  his  good 
work,  but  the  story  is  of  London  night  life, 
although  we  are  taken  to  the  prize  ring  and 
to  see  a  cock  fight. 

"An  Historical  List  of  All  Horse  Matches 
Run,"  by  John  Cheny  between  1729  and 
1743,  has  the  names  of  owners,  horses,  and 
colors  and  also  a  record  of  the  principal 
cocking  matches.  Daniel  Dunton  visited  the 
states  and  when  he  got  back  to  London  in 
1670,  he  wrote  a  book,  "A  brief  description 
of  New  York,"  just  as  Englishmen  have  been 
doing  ever  since.  He  gives  a  good  account 
of  local  sports  and  especially  Horse  Racing 
on  Long  Island.  "Ten  minutes  Advice,"  is 
the  worthy  title  of  a  book  published  at 
Philadelphia,  1775.  But  he  plagiarized  the 
whole  of  it  from  "Caveat  Emptor,"  which 
had  been  published  in  England,  changing 
only  the  title. 

Tennis  and  Archery- 
Tennis,  although  dating  back  in  the  early- 
years  of  the  16th  century,  has  no  English 
historian.  "Le  Theatre  des  Bons  Engine,"  by 
Guillame  de  la  Perriere  published  in  Paris 
1539,  the  earliest  book  illustrating  the  game. 
"Emblemata,"  by  Cornelius  Sambucus  of 
Antwerp  was  a  comprehensive  volume  in 
1576  with  illustrations.  While  Antonio  Sca- 
ino  wrote  at  Venice  in  1555  the  earliest  book 
known  on  Tennis,  "Trattato  del  Ginoco  della 
Palla,"  in  1767  Alexandre  de  Gersault  wrote 
the  history  and  illustration  of  the  game  and 
its  appliances,  "Art  du  Paunnier  Raquetier 
et  de  la  Panne." 

We  were  a  bit  disappointed  at  finding 
only  three  books  on  Archery  in  the  exhibit. 
Here  is  a  subject  around  which  much  ro- 
mance and  sport  might  be  written.  William 
Mosley's  "An  Essay  on  Archery,"  describing 
the  Practice  and  Art  in  All  Ages  and  Na- 
tures, Worcester,  England,  1792.  "The  Eng- 
lish Bowman's  glory,"  or  Tracts  on  Archery 
to  which  is  added  the  second  part  of  the 
Bowman's  Glory,  London  1801,  by  Thomas 
Robers.  And  "Toxophilus,"  by  Roger 
Ascham,  London  1571,  the  first  book  pub- 
lished on  shooting  with  the  long  bow. 
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•  In  tin-  ;iut,i:i'  home,  tlio  lux- 
ury of  OOBditloOwi  water  costs 
only  two  crnls  a  ilay  for  up  keep 
anil  thirteen  crnts  to  cover  its 
hr>l  MM  umlcr  the  F 1 1 . V  time -pay- 
men  I  plan.  And.  best  of  all.  you 
get  the  fifteen  cents  back.  In 
savings  on  soap,  longer  life  for 
i  loihes  anil  linens. 

There  i-  no  oilier  household 
<  onvenience  that  touches  your  life 
at  s*i  manv  points.  Every  time  you 
hathe,  shave,  wash,  scrub,  sham- 
poo, eat.  drink  ...  or  slide  in  be- 
tween soft,  snowy  sheets  .  .  .  you'll 
thank  Pcrmiilit  for  the  new  ease 
and  luxury  that  conditioned  water 
has  brought  to  your  home. 

The  Permutit  Water  Softener  is 
connected  to  your  water  supply 
pipe.  It  removes  every  bit  of  hard- 
ness from  the  water.  Make*  it  ac- 
tually softer  than 
rain  water.  Let  us 
send  you  the  free 
booklet  that  tells 
all  about  condi- 
tioned water  and 
how  it  pays  for  it- 
self in  savings. 

Permutit 

Distributed  Exclusively 
bv  Authorized  Dealers 


THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Dept.  K.  330  West  42nd  St..  Nil  York  City 
Picas*  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  "The 
Magic  of  Wonder-Soft  W  aler." 
.Yome  


Address    

Citv  Stair... 
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of  rutin-  isolation  front  the  whole 
world,  tin  it  is  ,i  i  uni|ilrtc,  tiny 
world  nl  its  own,  existing  on  the 
memories  of  its  long-dead  monas- 
tic life  of  learning  and  prayer, 
rhere  arc  twenty  aires  of  tiny 
creeks  and  lieaihcs,  meadows  and 
hills,  and  a  miniature  forest  of 
gnarled,  lient  trees  that  stand  like 
wise,  old  men  looking  down  with 
contentment  on  the  tranquility  and 
prate  that  have  enveloped  their 
world  since  time  began.  As  yon 
come  upon  the  moss  and  ivy  hid- 
den ruins  of  the  Abbey  that  was 
renowned  from  the  time  of  St. 
Fininn,  560  A.I).,  you  feel  surely 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  the  early 
Christian  saints  and  friars  must 
return  sometimes  in  the  moonlight 
to  walk  and  pray  in  this  wild- 
flow  er-covered  Killarney  paradise. 

After  a  few  more  such  days  we 
drove  to  Tralee,  which  is  almost 
on  the  west  coast.  It  is  much  like 
the  other  market  towns  of  Ireland, 
but  here  I  found  the  people  more 
interesting  looking  than  anywhere 
else.  All  the  women  wore  black 
shawls  over  their  heads  and  shoul- 
ders in  place  of  hats  and  coats. 
Their  fan  s  seemed  old  and  worn 
even  the  young  girls  had  a  wiz- 
ened, strained  look,  like  people 
who  have  worked  too  hard  physi- 
cally from  too  early  an  age. 

They  were  all  very  intent  on 
their  business  of  marketing,  in 
such  contrast  to  their  men,  who 
stood  around  in  groups  on  every 
street  corner  and  in  every  door- 
i  way,  talking  endlessly  in  that  de- 
lightful Irish  way  that  so  defeats 
you  if  you  have  any  idea  of  ever 
getting  anything  done.  If  you  ask 
|  any  one  of  them  where  a  certain 
man  lives  or  how  to  get  on  some 
particular  road,  he  answers  you 
with  a  loquaciousness  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  di- 
rections he  gives  you  take  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  and  are  usually 
understood  neither  by  you  nor  by 
him.  However,  you  are  so  com- 
pletely charmed  by  his  friendliness 
and  humor  and  by  his  desire  to  be 
helpful  and  hospitable  that  you 
are  quite  apt  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  doing  the  thing  you  had  orig- 
inally planned  to  do  and  instead 
stay  there  talking  heatedly  to  your 
new-found  friend  about  something 
I  that  up  to  that  moment  you  had 
never  believed  yourself  remotely 
i  interested  in! 

One  of  the  most  characteristi- 
cally charming  qualities  of  the 
Irish  is  their  intense  love  of  an- 
I  imals.  It  is  so  paramount  in  the 
i  make-up  of  every  last  one  of  them 
\  that  money  is  of  little  or  no  im- 
I  portance,  if  offered  in  exchange 
for  any  animal  that  they  happen 
to  like  or  have  high  hopes  for,  be 
I  it  horse,  dog,  donkey,  or  pig!  This 
point  of  view,  disappointing  to  us 
as  it  sometimes  was,  nevertheless 
could  well  be  copied  by  other  ma- 
terially more  prosperous  countries. 
This  feeling  for  animals  even  finds 
its  way  into  Irish  money.  Every 
Free  State  coin  has  on  one  side  a 
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lVbke  Your  Fall  Hunting 
Pay  Future  Dividends! 


IF  you  are  one  of  thousands  of 
sportsmen  who  have  noted  a  de- 
creasing supply  of  game  birds  in 
favorite  covers,  you  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  Western  plan  to  restore 
wild  life  and  improve  your  sport. 

The  plan  is  based  upon  the  work  and  study  of  our  own 
game  management  staff,  at  our  own  experimental  game 
breeding  farm,  and  in  demonstration  areas  carefully 
selected  to  cover  widely  varying  conditions.  Dotting  the 
boundaries  of  these  areas  are  signs,  like  the  one  shown 
above,  appealing  to  sportsmen  to  help  increase  wild  life. 

The  Western  Game  Restoration  Plan  calls  for  much  less 
of  your  time  and  effort  than  you  would  imagine.  By  mere- 
ly observing  a  few  basic  principles  of  game  restoration  you 
can  insure  future  dividends  in  greatly  improved  shooting. 

The  time  to  start  is  now,  this  Fall,  while  you  are  hunting 
in  the  area  to  which  the  plan  is  to  be  applied.  The  first 
step  is  a  census  of  the  number  of  birds  in  the  area.  You 
then  follow  the  detailed  outline  and  instructions  covered 
in  the  Textbook  of  Game  Management  which  we  furnish. 

There  is  no  charge  whatever  for  the  textbook  or  for  our 
services — and  when  unusual  problems  arise,  our  trained 
game  restoration  staff  will  help  you  to  solve  them.  We 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Write — or  mail  the  Coupon. 

WESTERN    CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

Dept.  J-93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S 
AMMUNITION 


LONG  RANGE  WILDFOWL  LOAD 


UPLAND  GAME  LOAD 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  J-93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 

Please  mail  yiur  TEXTBOOK  OF  GAME  MANAGEMENT  with  full  particulars  of  the  Western 
Game  Restoration  Plan. 
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The  Importance  of 
Correct  Evening  Dress 

Evening  Dress  Shirrs  and  Collars  require  the 
utmost  care  in  styling  and  fitting  for  which  we  are 
noted.  The  correct  Dress  Bow,  Muffler,  Hose,  Studs 
and  Links  are  also  essentials  of  Evening  Attire  to 
which  we  devote  particular  attention. 

Our  Representatives  visit 
Principal  Cities  —  dates  sent  on  request 

tflo.  SmEPux  §»  Qomjtcuuj> 

NEW  YORK  — 512  FIFTH  AVENUE  0 
'ARIS  CHICAGO  — 6  SO.   MICHIGAN  AVENUE  LONDOIs 


The  better  to  see 

yourself... my  dear! 


i  Perfect  grooming  de- 
mands such  adjuncts  as 
this  3 -piece  dresser  en- 
semble—  $125. 

Purchased  separately: 
Mirror  vanity  with  3  fold 
lighted  mirrors  (table  top 
measures  14"x26")$60. 

Matching   chest  of 
drawers  and  hamper 
(12"xl2"x301/2,,high) 
— $36.50  each. 

Chrome  stool  with 
black  kidney  shape 
seat — $9.75. 

Stand  of  2  backview 
mirrors  —  $29.75. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
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II  block  east  of  Park  Ave.) 
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harp  and  on  the  other  either  a 
greyhound,  a  hare,  a  pig  with  its 
young,  a  hen  with  her  chicks,  a 
bull,  or  a  fish. 

Driving  north,  we  came  to  Adare 
in  County  Limerick.  It  is  an  un- 
usually neat  and  trim  little  town. 
We  arrived  on  Sunday  morning 
just  as  the  last  Mass  was  over,  and 
the  broad. street  was  thronged  with 
its  Catholic  population,  dressed  in 
all  its  finery.  Adare  is  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  under 
his  able  supervision  the  Dunraven 
Arms  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
Inns  in  all  of  Ireland.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  noted  for  its 
various  forms  of  sport. 

Leaving  Adare,  we  passed 
through  the  city  of  Limerick  with 
a  short  stop  to  look  over  the  much 
talked  of  great  Shannon  Water 
Works,  which  supplies  the  whole 
country  with  electricity.  You  won- 
der here  if  anything  so  modern  as 
electricity  will  ever  penetrate  the 
little  stone  cabin  of  the  Irishman. 

Our  destination  was  Galway,  on 
the  west  coast,  which  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  Dublin  on  the  east  coast. 
Here  we  had  planned  to  spend  the 
night.  We  had  not,  however, 
counted  on  there  being  two  boats 
sailing  the  next  day  for  America 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  church  fair 
in  full  swing.  Every  hotel  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  young 
Irish  emigrants  and  their  families 
and  sweethearts,  who  had  come  to 
have  one  last  night  together  in  the 
big  town  before  they  said  fare- 
well. What  chance  had  we,  just 
two  strange  Americans,  in  a  city 
so  full  of  its  own  excitement  that 
it  had  no  place  for  outsiders! 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
have  dinner  and  push  on  to  Sligo. 

By  this  time  it  was  raining  in 
sheets  and  the  country  around 
County  Mayo,  barren  and  black 
at  best,  stretched  before  us,  drip- 
ping and  desolate  in  the  gray,  fail- 
ing light.  We  drove  late  that  night 
and  were  surprised  to  see  groups  of 
men  and  boys  standing  in  the  rain 
talking  on  every  street  corner  and 
at  every  bend  in  the  road  until 
long  after  midnight. 

As  we  slowed  down  for  a  cross- 
road, we  heard  gay  strains  from  a 
concertina  and  the  sound  of  feet 
grating  on-  stones.  Stopping  to 
watch,  we  saw  about  ten  couples 
laughing  and  joking  and  dancing 
in  the  rain.  When  the  music 
stopped  we  leaned  out  of  the  car 
and  clapped..  This  gesture  of  ap- 
preciation on  our  part  was  met 
with  cheers  and  laughter  from  the 
boys  and  girls  and,  calling  good 
night  to  each  other  and  to  us,  they 
ended  their  dance  in  the  rain  at 
the  crossroads.  The  girls  joined 
forces  and  went  home  together 
down  the  dark  road  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  boys  in  another. 

We  learned  afterwards  that  these 
dances  are  very  common  in  Ire- 
land, especially  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  that  they  are  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  parish  priests.  The 
girls  always  come  together  in  one 
group  and  the  boys  in  another  and 
after  the  dance  is  over  they  re- 
turn home  the  same  way.  How 
American  girls  w'ould  take  to  that! 

After  spending  the  remainder  of 


the  night  in  Sligo,  we  motored  to 
Belleck  on  the  border  of  Ulster, 
the  only  remaining  part  of  Ireland 
that  belongs  to  England.  If  you 
arrive  after  5  P.M.  or  before  9 
A.M.  you  cannot  cross  from  the 
Free  State  to  Ulster.  After  con- 
siderable red  tape  and  showing  of 
papers,  we  were  allowed  to  pass 
and  started  for  Gortin  in  Omagh 
for  a  few  days  of  grouse  shooting. 

We  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and 
found  a  lovely  old  house  filled  with 
a  varied  gathering  of  sportsmen, 
ranging  from  an  English  priest  to 
a  collector  of  rare  trees.  A  salmon 
river  wound  its  way  through  the 
property,  affording  the  Isaak  Wal- 
tons  of  the  party  plenty  of  sport, 
while  those  more  interested  in 
shooting  spent  their  time  walking 
the  heather-covered  moors  in  pur- 
suit of  grouse,  snipe,  or  hare.  Our 
time  here  was  far  too  short,  for  at 
the  end  of  three  days  we  had  to 
leave  our  friends  in  Gortin  and  go 
northeast  to  the  coast  and  take  the 
boat  from  Larne  to  Scotland. 

As  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat  and  watched  the  green  hills 
slip  backward^  into  obscurity  the 
soft  east  wind  seemed  to  whisper 
to  me,  "You'll  never  be  forgettin' 
Ireland  and  you'll  be  coming  back 
sure,  some  day! " 

History  written 
in  gunpowder 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

than  200  years,  there  are  many 
variations  to  be  found.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  flint-locks  was  a 
blunderbuss  with  an  attached  bay- 
onet used  on  English  stage  coaches. 
As  these  early  guns  were  given  to 
fits  of  temperament,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  guards  had  an  al- 
ternative in  case  the  gun  failed  to 
discharge. 

The  development  of  firearms 
had  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the 
exploring  and  opening  of  our  North 
American  continent.  The  early  col- 
onists were  forced  to  rely  greatly 
upon  their  flint-locks.  The  blunder- 
buss was  the  stand-by  of  these 
earliest  settlers.  They  were  peculiar 
in  shape,  with  bell-muzzle  barrel 
for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the 
charge.  It  was  customary  to  fire 
missiles  of  all  kinds,  but  usually 
slugs  of  lead  or  iron.  Capt.  John 
Smith  of  Pocahontas  fame  was 
armed  with  such  a  weapon  when 
he  was  pursued  ind  captured  by 
Pocahontas'  warriors.  Smith's  com- 
panions, overpowered  by  the  In- 
dians earlier  in  the  day,  had 
already  been  put  to  death.  From 
them,  the  Indians  had  obtained 
some  gunpowder,  which  they 
brought  to  Smith,  saying  they  in- 
tended to  plant  it  and  discover  the 
nature  of  the  seed. 

All  of  the  early  settlers'  muskets 
were  smooth-bore  and  loaded  with 
round  bullets.  The  bore  was  larger 
than  the  bullet,  which  caused  the 
bullet  to  roll  in  the  barrel  when 
discharged,  giving  an  "English," 
which  meant  inaccuracy.  An  early 
English  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
he  felt  perfectly  safe  when  fired 
upon  at  a  distance  of  eighty  yards, 
provided  the  gun  was  aimed  di- 
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rectly  at  him.  The  colonist  gun- 
smiths, realizing  this  smooth-bore 
gun  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  rifle, 
which  had  not  come  into  common 
use  in  Europe,  although  the  rifling 
principle  had  been  invented  years 
before.  In  the  rifle,  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  was  grooved,  which  gave 
the  projectile  a  rotating  motion  be- 
fore leaving  the  barrel.  This  les- 
sened the  tendency  of  the  bullet  to 
deviate  from  a  straight  line  and, 
on  this  principle,  the  colonists  de- 
veloped a  long-barreled,  muzzle- 
loading  flint  iock.  At  first,  the 
barrels  of  these  rifles  were  often 
six  feet  long,  with  accurate  range 
v.p  to  one  hundred  yards.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  much  of  the  success  of 
the  Americans  against  the  English 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
armed  with  these  long-barreled 
hunting  rifles,  with  which  they 
could  bring  down  a  squirrel  from 
the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  while 
the  English  were  still  equipped 
with  the  smooth-bore  muskets. 

The  next  step  in  evolution 
brought  the  invention  of  the  per- 
cussion system,  or  the  cap  and 
ball.  The  flint-lock  had  not  been 
infallible,  as  the  gun  powder  still 
was  affected  by  dampness.  In 
1807,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  Rev. 
Alexander  John  Forsyth,  obtained 
a  patent  for  priming  with  a  ful- 
minating powder  that  exploded  by 
concussion  but  progress  in  gun 
mechanics  was  slow.  The  cap  and 
ball  was  a  decided  step  ahead,  but 
muzzle  loading  still  persisted.  At- 
tempts had  been  made  to  bring 
out  a  breech-loading  gun  but  none 
were  successful  because  of  the 
escape  of  gas  at  the  breech  when 
the  gun  was  fired.  Then,  finally, 
development  of  an  expansive  car- 
tridge, containing  its  own  means  of 
ignition,  effectually  solved  the 
problem  and  brought  about  the 
general  adoption  of  the  breech- 
loading  gun. 

Cartridges  probably  were  in- 
vented by  the  French,  who  wrapped 
powder  and  a  bullet  in  paper  to 
enable  soldiers  to  load  quickly 
and  dispense  with  the  cumbrous 
powder  horn.  These  cartridges 
were  tied  at  the  end  with  string 
and  the  end  that  contained  the 
powder  had  to  be  bitten  off  before 
loading  took  place. 

The  next  step  was  to  place  the 
charge  within  a  shell.  The  earliest 
efficient  cartridge  case  of  this  kind 
was  the  pin  fire,  patented  by 
Houiller,  a  Paris  gunsmith,  in 
1847.  The  protruding  pin  made  it 
a  dangerous  cartridge  to  handle. 
The  next  cartridge  was  the  rim 
fire,  in  which  the  fulminating  pow- 
der was  placed  around  the  rim  of 
the  cartridge.  This  was  later  super- 
seded by  the  center  fire  cartridge 
now  in  common  use. 

Up  to  this  time,  gunsmiths  had 
managed  by  painstaking  years  of 
arduous  work  to  improve  the 
mechanism  of  guns  in  accuracy  and 
range,  but  now  the  demand  came 
for  a  gun  that  would  shoot  several 
charges.  The  first  successful  re- 
peating rifle  seems  to  have  come 
in  1860.  The  magazine  was  in  the 
butt.  It  could  be  fired  seven  times 


in  ten  seconds  and  was  used  in  the 
Civil  War  with  great  success. 
Speaking  of  the  Civil  War,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  guns  in  Mr. 
Meyer's  collection  is  a  nine-shot, 
revolving-cylinder  rifle  superim- 
posed on  a  shotgun.  This  gun  was 
made  in  France  by  Col.  Le  Mat 
for  the  Confederacy,  and  had 
French  friends  of  the  Confederacy 
been  able  to  run  the  Union  block- 
ade along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
ending  of  the  Civil  War  might 
have  been  a  different  story. 

A  young  man,  named  Eliphalet 
Remington,  wanted  a  gun  of  his 
own.  His  father  refused  to  buy 
him  one,  so  he  set  to  work  to  ham- 
mer out  a  gun  barrel  from  scrap 
iron.  Then  he  walked  fifteen  miles 
to  Utica,  New  York,  to  have  it 
rifled.  The  gun  was  so  good  the 
neighbors  soon  ordered  others  like 
it  and,  before  long,  the  Remington 
forge  was  hard  at  work  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  rifle  became 
known  for  its  rapidity  of  loading 
and  firing  and  has  been  extensively 
used  ever  since. 

Later  came  the  Henry  repeating 
rifle,  which  contained  fifteen 
charges  running  under  the  barrel. 
This  was  improved  and  super- 
seded by  the  Winchester  repeating 
rifle.  The  model  73  Winchester 
was  a  famous  gun  used  much  in 
Indian  fighting  of  the  late  70's. 
Bringing  us  on  up  to  date,  Mr. 
Meyer  shows  us  a  Krag  gun  used 
in  the  Spanish-American  war, 
Springfield  rifles  and  the  business- 
like Browning  guns  of  the  late 
World  War. 

We  must  remember  that  guns 
have  not  been  made  only  for  kill- 
ing fellow  men.  Game  has  always 
been  plentiful  and,  back  in  the 
early  days,  most  men  possessed 
sporting  arms  as  well.  The  shot- 
gun, the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
sportsman  for  small  game,  was  de- 
veloped coincidently  with  the  rifle, 
and  as  interest  in  a  gun  for  sport 
increased,  trapshooting  became 
popular.  Although  the  name  is  new 
with  us,  the  sport  is  an  old  one. 
Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
ancient  pastime  of  popinjay  shoot- 
ing, a  game  practiced  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  expert 
bowmen  of  mediaeval  times.  The 
popinjay  was  a  stuffed  parrot,  or 
some  other  fowl,  placed  on  top  of 
a  pole  and  used  as  a  target.  In 
some  instances,  a  living  bird  was 
used.  A  certain  amount  of  liberty 
was  given  by  the  length  of  cord 
used  to  secure  it  to  the  pole. 
Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  mentions 
popinjay  shooting  with  a  dove  for 
the  mark. 

Many  years  before  pigeon  shoot- 
ing became  a  fashionable  pastime, 
it  was  practiced  by  frequenters  of 
low  public  houses  in  English  towns. 
Later,  it  was  taken  up  enthusias- 
tically by  English  noblemen.  By 
the  time  the  game  reached  this 
country,  the  idea  of  clay  pigeons 
had  been  evolved. 

During  all  of  this  time,  while 
gunsmiths  had  been  working  on 
the  mechanism  of  guns,  they  also 
were  turning  out  side  arms,  pistols 
and  revolvers.  The  term,  "revol- 
ver,"' is  employed  so  generally  in 
this  country  that  it  is  frequently 
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confused  with  the  more  accurate 
term,  "pistol."  Strictly  speaking, 
the  word,  revolver,  merely  describes 
that  form  of  multi-shot  pistol  that 
carries  its  cartridges  in  a  revolving 
cylinder.  In  the  Service  and  in 
the  South,  the  revolver  is  com- 
monly called  a  pistol.  In  the  West, 
the  revolver  has  had  various  names, 
"gun,"  "six-gun,"  "six-shooter," 
"smoke  wagon,"  and  sometimes 
"shooting  iron." 

Pistols  are  understood  to  have 
been  first  made  at  Pistoia,  Italy, 
and  so  the  name,  pistol.  Camenillo 
Vitelli  is  the  accredited  inventor, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  However,  it 
is  also  claimed  that  the  Germans 
possessed  small  arms  several  dec- 
ades previously.  The  earliest  pis- 
tols were  of  the  wheel  lock  type. 
Then  came  the  flint  lock  about 
1630  and  it  flourished,  as  did  the 
flint  lock  guns,  about  two  centu- 
ries. Ornamentation  of  these  early 
weapons,  whether  made  in  Italy  or 
neighboring  Caucasian  countries, 
proved  the  gunsmiths'  artistry  as 
well  as  their  mechanical  genius. 

Flint  lock  pistols  fell  into  three 
main  groups:  Horse  pistols,  em- 
bracing all  large  varieties;  duelling 
pistols,  and  pocket  pistols. 

Duelling  pistols  were  most  ac- 
curately made,  and  were  considered 
deadly  at  twenty  paces.  These  rep- 
resent some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker's  art.  They  were 
finished  to  suit  the  social  order  of 
the  age:  exquisite  works  of  art  for 
the  nobility;  plain  but  graceful 
and  reliable  weapons  for  the  gen- 
try; and  coarse  but  efficient  equip- 
ment for  the  middle  or  lower 
classes.  Duelling  was  much  in 
vogue  in  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries,  and  played  a  big  part 
in  our  own  history. 

Pistols,  because  of  their  ease  in 
handling,  quickly  won  favor  with 
army  officers.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  shot  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  fired  by  Major  Pitcairn 
at  Capt.  Parker's  men  from  an  old 
Highlander  flint-lock  pistol.  A  few 
hours  later,  he  fell  wounded  from 
his  saddle  and  his  horse  galloped 
into  the  American  lines  bearing 
his  pistols.  During  the  rest  of  the 
war,  they  were  carried  by  the 
famous  General  Putnam. 

As  with  guns,  men  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  pistol  that  fired 
only  one  shot.  In  spite  of  the  claims 
of  European  inventors,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  revolver  is  the  out- 
come of  American  ingenuity.  Sam- 
uel Colt  was  the  inventor  of  the 
first  commercially  successful  cap- 
and-ball  revolver.  In  1827,  Colt, 
on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Cal- 
cutta, whittled  out  a  wooden  model 
of  the  revolver.  After  getting  pat- 
ents in  England  and  America,  he 
succeeded  in  forming  a  company 
to  manufacture  his  new  firearm. 
In  1837-38,  the  Seminole  Indian 
war  was  raging  in  Florida.  Intro- 
ducing of  Colt's  repeating  arm 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  used  to  single 
loaders.  Without  doubt,  the  revol- 
ver helped  greatly  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  quick  and  successful  end. 

The  following  year,  the  captain 
of    the    Texas    rangers,  named 
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1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
800  N.  W.  42nd  St. 


Philadelphia 
Box  159.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Walker,  went  to  New  York  for  a 
supply  of  the  latest  firearms.  He 
and  Colt  evolved  the  first  type  of 
heavy  military  Colt  revolver,  which 
became  known  as  the  Walker  pistol. 
In  1846,  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out  and  the  army  officers  imme- 
diately sought  Colt  revolvers. 
These  weapons  proved  highly  effi- 
cient and  marked  the  first  recogni- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  Colt 
revolver  as  a  regulation  military 
arm.  These  Texas  rangers,  with 
their  Colts,  walked  right  into 
towns,  driving  the  terrified  peons 
before  them.  In  one  instance,  a 
company  of  eighty  men  captured 
500  Mexicans.  The  word,  tejano, 
(Texan)  is  a  synonym  to  this  day 
in  Mexican  for  a  crack  revolver 
shot.  The  pepper  box  was  a  crude 
form  of  revolver,  which  was  also 
widely  manufactured.  It  resembled 
a  revolver  without  a  barrel,  the 
hammer  being  placed  either  above 
or  below  the  chamber. 

In  1849,  Edwin  Wesson  in  Eng- 
land took  out  a  patent  for  a  re- 
volver identical,  in  principle,  with 
Colt's,  but  different  in  appearance. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
revolvers  were  in  general  use  on 
both  sides.  Some  troops,  notably 
Mosby's  guerrillas,  were  armed 
only  with  revolvers — two  in  their 
belts  and  two  more  were  carried 
in  their  saddle  holsters. 

The  pistol  has  not  only  played 
its  part  in  war,  but  figures  greatly 
in  the  romance  of  early  American 
days  and  in  the  Western  extension 
of  the  frontier.  The  cowboy  of  the 
romantic  West  cherished  his  gun 
closer  than  a  brother.  In  1849, 
when  gold  brought  hordes  of  treas- 
ure seekers  West,  made  up  of  all 
classes  of  society,  law  and  order 
could  only  be  maintained  by  force, 
and  every  man  carried  his  six- 
shooter  and  was  quick  on  the  trig- 
ger. Even  the  women  were  armed 
with  a  dainty  little  contraption, 
known  as  a  muff,  or  slipper  pistol. 

A  modern  Wild  West  movie 
would  be  tame  without  the  display 
of  trusty  "shooting-irons."  We  see 
the  strained  faces  of  the  gamblers 
around  a  card  table.  A  card  drops 
from  the  sleeve  of  a  player.  There 
is  a  loud  report  and  a  smoking, 
ugly,  short-barreled  Derringer  is 
returned  to  the  pocket  of  an  op- 
ponent. Or  perhaps,  the  card  table 
scene  shifts  aboard  an  old  Missis- 
sippi steamboat  where  a  card  slicker 


looks  too  late  to  see  the  end  of  a 
stubby  Derringer  peeping  out  of  a 
lace-trimmed  coat  sleeve.  It  will 
be  remembered,  it  was  a  Derringer 
which  Booth  aimed  at  Lincoln, 
and  a  later  model  which  killed 
President  McKinley. 

Too,  the  old  South  was  full  of 
the  romance  of  the  pistol,  which 
was  the  favorite  weapon  of  all  gen- 
tlemen. How  easily  we  picture  the 
old  Southern  aristocrat  wearing  a 
long,  black  tail  coat,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  tail  pocket.  This  was  an 
advantageous  garment.  A  sweep  of 
the  coat  tail  allowed  the  wearer  to 
fire  from  the  hip  with  great  free- 
dom of  action.  One  could  go  on 
indefinitely  talking  of  the  progress 
man  has  made  in  the  invention  of 
efficient  weapons  ever  since  the 
caveman;  no  one  really  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  years  ago, 
hurled  his  first  missile.  Slowly  and 
surely  over  the  ages,  he  has  in- 
creased the  accuracy  and  range  of 
his  missiles,  by  feet,  by  yards,  and 
by  miles,  until  in  our  last  war,  he 
had  perfected  the  famous  Big 
Bertha,  which  hurled  stream-lined 
shells,  in  176  seconds,  onto  Paris 
from  a  spot  seventy-four  miles 
away.  But  Big  Berthas,  let  it  be 
hoped,  may  soon  be  outlawed  as  a 
favorite  pastime  as  was  duelling, 
and  may  weapons  be  fascinating 
only  as  a  sportsman's  hobby. 

Blind  flying 

(Continued  from  page  71) 
the  only  encouraging  news  was 
that  Newark  had  a  two  thousand 
foot  ceiling,  with  no  rain. 

We  talked  to  a  pilot  of  the 
American  Airlines,  who  told  us 
that  the  top  of  the  overcast  was 
about  five  to  six  thousand  feet, 
and  that  there  was  no  sense  trying 
to  go  down  to  Newark  under  the 
clouds  as  they  were  too  low  at  the 
"hump"  as  they  call  the  Bear 
Mountain  group.  Not  relishing  at 
all  the  prospect  of  a  night  at 
Albany,  we  decided  to  go  up  and 
have  a  look  around  before  starting 
down  the  river.  I  remember  very 
well  saying  that  we  were  going  up- 
stairs to  have  a  look  around,  soon 
after  we  took  off,  but  evidently 
one  of  my  passengers  took  me  too 
literally.  She  told  me  afterwards 
she  was  patiently  waiting  for  us 
to  land,  so  we  could  go  up  on  the 
observation  tower  at  the  Adminis- 


AN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

under  the  personal  charge  of 

ARTHUR  URBANE  DILLEY,  M.  A. 

Aationul  authority  and  author  of  "Oriental  nu£s  on  J  Carpels-" 

One  of  the  outstanding  collections  of  Oriental  rugs  |s  here  offered  to  pur- 
chasers. Values  are  unusual  in  rugs,  carpets  and  European  tapestries  of  many 
sizes  and  descriptions. 

Special  Attraction  for  Rug  Collectors  and  Patrons  of  Art 

On  exhibition,  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of  Antique 
Caucasian  Dragon — Animal  Rugs.  Photograph  on  request. 

For  particulars  about  the  collection,  write  to  Mr.  Dilley.  or 
phone  for  an  appointment  when  you  are  in  New  York. 

WM.   H.   JACKSON  COMPANY 

Established  1827 

16  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City    •     Phone  ELdorado  5-2430 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

• 

!*«>  meiit    (oiulil  ional 
on  SmCMI 


I'erhnicnl  Serrire  for  the  correc- 
tion <)/  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

//IC. 

EHj/iiti'tTj — Con  t  mctora — Consul  ra  nta 

171  Pacific  St-  Braokhra,  N.  ^ . 


A  t  Sacrifice  Prices 

Rhododendrons 
Azaleas  Pieris 
Hemlocks 

Our  Business  Is  Nol  Good 

Many  indices  show  increased  activity,  but 
since  we  have  been  doing  but  25% 

of  what  we  considered  normal.  We  were 
producing  for  normal  consumption,  anil 
as  a  result  have  an  enormous  surplus  of 
the  finest  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  Pieris. 
Hemlocks,  and  kindred  native  shrubs  in 
the  world.  All  have  been  properly  cared 
for  and  fully  nursery  grown.  The  situa- 
tion creates  a  real  buying  opportunity  for 
quantity  users  to  purchase  this  class  of 
material  at  sacrifice  prices.  We  seek  the 
opportunity  to  quote  you. 

I.aBars'  Rhododendron  Nursery 

Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 
4  Nurseries  1000  acres 


Iration  building  tn  look  Around 

\l  .lli\  l. lie  We  .tailed  fin  New 
York,  probably  ,i  hlllr  against  mil 
lit'itrt  judgment.  I  tuned  in  the 
south  leg  of  the  Albany-Newark 
lir.uu,  .mil  everything  came  in 
.  Ii  ii  1 1  i  liell,  with  the  ilols  ami 
dashes  like  music  in  my  ears.  We 
lust  si^ht  of  the  ground  about  live 
miles  out  of  Albany,  and  stayed 
on  our  course  by  compass  and 
radio,  Allowing  for  a  slight  drift 
which  we  knew  about  before  start- 
ing About  forty  minutes,  and  we'd 
not  ten  so  far  from  Albany  that  the 
ftignals  were  almost  inaudible.  I 
knew  I  could  pit  k  up  the  Ncwark- 
Boston  beam  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  1  wasn't  quite  sure  how  far 
from  Newark  I  should  be.  With 
no  graph  or  table  handy  to  con- 

i  vert  time  into  distance,  I  found  a 
piece  of  paper  and  started  to  work 
out  a  verj  simple  equation  to  find 
out  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I 
finally  obtained  a  fairly  correct 

I  answer,  which  put  us  about  over 
West  Point,  meaning  we  should 
reach  Newark  in  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Soon  we  heard  the 
welcome  dash-dot  of  the  N  quad- 
rant of  the  Newark  beam  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  more  we  picked 
up  the  beam,  and  swung  a  bit 

|  westward  toward  Newark.  It  was 
just  about  eij/ht  o'clock  as  we  ap- 
proached the  cone  of  silence  over 
Newark  when  the  beam  was  in- 
terrupted for  a  weather  report,  a 
nuisance  at  the  time,  as  we'd 
known  there  was  a  thousand  foot 
ceiling,  and  we  needed  the  beam 
to  get  our  direction.  When  the 
weather  report  started,  I  put  the 
plane  into  a  slow,  two-minute  360 
degree  turn,  so  that  I  would  be  in 
the  same  place  after  the  weather 
report  was  over  as  I  was  before  it 
started.  One  oj  my  passengers, 
having  been  up  only  three  times 
before,  was  convinced  we  were 
completely  lost.  It's  just  as  well 
we  weren't,  as  it  was  all  covered 
over.  Fortunately  we  picked  up 
the  dead  spot,  located  the  field, 
and  started  down  into  the  clouds 
at  about  five  thousand  feet.  As  we 
lost  ourselves  in  the  vapor  I  asked 
them  both  to  let  me  know  just  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  ground.  Four 
or  five  long  minutes  passed  then 
they  both  said  at  once  "I  see 
something."  I  looked  up  from  the 
instrument  panel  to  see  the  control 
tower  at  Newark,  with  the  field 
boundary  lights  just  beyond. 

It  was  great  to  get  down  on  the 
ground.  I  was  glad  I  had  given  the 
time  to  learn  instrument  flying,  as 
the  trip  over  the  clouds  was  not 
only  interesting,  but  certainly  ex- 
citing enough  for  the  average  per- 
son. If  you  use  good  judgment, 
and  pay  attention  to  the  weather 
reports,  and  learn  your  lesson  well 
when  the  weather  is  moderately 
good,  you  have  an  asset  which  is 
worthwhile,  as  there  may  develop 
some  time  when  you  really  need 
that  knowledge  greatly.  But  don't 
think  that  you  know  it  all,  at  least 
not  for  a  few  thousand  hours. 
When  you  are  flying  for  sport 
leave  the  really  tough  weather  to 
the  air-line  pilots,  who  come  from 
a  long  line  of  homing  pigeons. 


J.  R.  K. 
290-36 


X  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

(fcaciousandBuudifui 
Island... Caused  fy> 
Jjwpit  A&uce  Seas 

COME  TO  JAMAICA  for  an  "(/»- 
forge/able  Holiday"!  Stay  at  sea- 
side or  mountain  resort  (American  plan) ;  enjoy  a 
climate  which  varies  only  six  degrees  in  365  days 
of  sunshine — enjoy  scenic  beauties  and  a  new  world 
of  luxuriantly  tropic  vegetation.  Golf,  tennis,  riding,  swimming 
and  bathing,  motoring,  racing,  polo,  sailing,  deep  sea  and  moun- 
tain stream  fishing — all  at  your  command.  Thermal  baths  .  .  . 
sun-ripened  fruits  .  .   .  Come  to  Jamaica  and  help  yourself 
to  health! 

Travel  by  Canadian  National,  United  Fruit,  Colombian  or 
Standard  Fruit  liners,  or  by  Pan  American  Airways.  Full  Informa- 
tion from  them  or  any  Travel  Agency. 

For  illustrated  folders  address: 
J.  ROLAND  KAY,  Room  402,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 
OLIVER  BAINBRIDGE,64 5E Graybar  Bldg., New  York 

Jamaica  Tourist  Trade  Development  Board 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  BAV.I. 

Devboard"  Jamaica 
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PRIZE  HEADS! 


National  Championship  Trophies 
Left,  first  prize  Caribou  head 
Right,  second  prize  Dall  Sheep. 


WRITES  Mr.  H.  M.  Newton,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  whose  tro- 
phies have  won  the  much-coveted 
national  awards,  "In  hunting  big 
game,  I  like  to  study  heads  from  a 
distance.  It  saves  useless  hours  of 
stalking  or  firing  at  poor  specimens. 
With  the  binocular  I  scan  the  country 
to  pick  up  game,  use  the  higher- 
powered  Draw  Tube  Scope  to  study 
heads  carefully."  Send  for  40-page 
catalog  that  tells  why  B  &  L  instru- 
ments are  so  popular  for  hunting, 
yachting,  polo,  racing,  touring.  Bausch 
8c  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  268  Lomb 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH/6  LOMB 


Above,  B  &  L  7  x  35  Binocu- 
lar, $86.  Ten  other  models. 
Left,  20-power  Draw  Tube 
Scope,  $30. 


THE   WORLD'S    BEST  -   BY   ANY  TEST 


RflDIOBfiR 


I'Oled  Model  5 50  -  & 
AT   PHILCO    DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Ofld  in  79  lo<e>gn  counlrie    through  American  S'eel  Eiporl  Co. 


ik  PHILCO 


No  more  makeshift  methods  or  disor- 
derly attempts  at  entertaining.  These 
Seventh  Anniversary  RADIOBAR  com- 
binations open  Jo  smart  cocktail  bars 
and  close  to  magnificently  designed 
cabinets  for  the  Living  Room,  Den, 
Library,  Sunroom  or  modern  "Play 
Room.  Complete  private  bar  service 
for  from  6  to  12  persons;  latest,  1937 
Philco  radio  receivers. 

One  price  includes  Cocktail  Bar,  PfWco  Radio,  Giant.. 
Decantori  and  all  oec«»ionei  .  .  .  $89.50  to  $895 

Copyi.gM.  1936.  todlobor  Co  Ol  Am.,, to,  lo>  A<igal«t  .  N««-  York 


148'  overall 


23'  beam       7'  11"  draft 


FOR  CHARTER — Fall  or  winter  months  most  desirable  diesel 
yacht  of  her  size  afloat.  6  staterooms,  5  bathrooms,  dining 
saloon,  living  room,  library  on  deck.  Exceptionally  large  after 
deck. 


250  PARK  AVE. 
Yacht  Brokers  . 


TAMS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Marine  Insurance 


INCORPORATED 

Nayal  Architects 

Newport  Representative 
GUSTAVE  J.  S.  WHITE         37  BELLEVUE  AVENUE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


On  the  ^C^ater 


J.  Walter  Collinot 

Mat  Walsh's  Tl  lorohred  crimes  down  trie  wind  with  hallooncr  pull- 
ing strong.  Photographed  in  the  Biltmore  \  rophy  at  Santa  Barbara 


The  latest  news  from  the 
waterfront  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  will  accept  the  July 
date  requested  by  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  for  the  America's  Cup 
races.  There  has  been  no  an- 
nouncement forthcoming  at  the 
time  of  writing,  but  the  Seawan- 
haka  Corinthian  has  set  August 
28th  as  the  date  for  the  first  race 
for  the  Scandinavian  Gold  Cup. 
Since  several  members  of  the 
America's  Cup  committee  are  also 
members  of  Seawanhaka,  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  would  run  the 
Gold  Cup  races  in  late  August  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  their  being 
followed  closely  by  the  America's 
Cup  races. 

We  have  heard  of  races  being 
interrupted  by  divers  acts  of  man 
and  God,  but  the  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  second  race  of  the 
Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club's  fall 
series  is  a  new  one.  The  Coast 
Guard  cutter  called  the  race  off 
at  six  o'clock  to  clear  the  bay  for 
the  arrival  of  the  German  plane 
from  the  Azores.  As  it  happened, 
it  wasn't  a  great  blow  to  the  fleet, 
since  they  had  been  becalmed  for 
two  hours  and  there  wasn't  much 
chance  of  finishing  before  the 
seven  o'clock  deadline,  anyhow. 
However,  when  the  transatlantic 
air  traffic  gets  heavy,  who  knows 
but  what  we  will  have  to  sand- 
wich in  our  races  between  arrivals 
and  departures  of  air  liners.  We 
are  not  really  worried  about  this, 
but  it  seems  a  nice  thought  to  toy 
with  as  modern  science  progresses. 

Well,  Pequot  won  the  Junior 
Championship  of  Long  Island 
Sound,   and    Knickerbocker  the 


Midget.  Charles  Stetson  of  Pequot 
turned  in  a  fine  exhibition  to  make 
his  club  the  first  on  the  Sound  to 
win  the  cup  three  times,  and  the 
crews  in  general  should  be  com- 
plimented on  the  sportsmanlike 
sailing.  There  was  only  one  pro- 
test in  the  five  races,  particularly 
nice  to  see,  as  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  other  years  to  keep 
the  committee  pretty  busy  ironing 
out  various  squabbles. 

Although  it  is  a  little  early  to 
make  any  predictions,  it  looks  like 
another  real  season  down  South, 
for  both  the  wind  and  gasoline 
sailors.  Miami  has  already  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  24th  annual 
Biscayne  Bay  regatta,  with  classes 
for  outboards,  inboard  hydroplanes 
and  Gold  Cup  boats.  The  date  has 
been  set  for  March  19  and  20. 
The  various  racing  fixtures,  how- 
ever, should  be  only  part  of  yacht- 
ing activity.  Pretty  soon  it  will  be 
time  for  the  Montauk  fleet  to  head 
South,  and  the  various  shipbuilders 
are  already  working  on  new  models 
for  the  off-shore  fleet.  EIco  has  just 
turned  out  a  new  32'  Angler,  with 
an  upper  control  station  on  the 
deckhouse  roof  that  gives  perfect 
vision  for  handling  and  maneuver- 
ing the  boat.  She  is  powered  with 
twin  motors'  giving  her  a  speed  of 
18-20  M.P.H.  Luders  has  de- 
veloped a  new  motor  sailer,  pat- 
terned after  the  very  successful 
Bonnie  Dundee  owned  by  Com- 
modore Clifford  Mallory  of  Green- 
wich. One  of  the  new  boats,  the 
Mercury  IV,  has  been  delivered 
to  Arthur  Pew,  Jr.  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  is  sixty-seven  feet,  pow- 
ered by  two  Buda  Diesels  with  a 
cruising  radius  of  1,200  sea  miles. 
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Wheth.r  You  Wear  Glauat  or  Not 

PROTECT  YOUR  EYES 

IMPROVE  YOUR 


SCORE 
with  th« 
ORIGINAL 


BELZ  SKEET  GLAS 

The  Standard  in  Sport  Classes 

TV  haunl.  of  mgm  and  thr  Ktarr  of  <un  ar» 
mil  t>llmlnalr<1  with  ordinary  ;:  i--.  ■  l*r«il«-rt 
your         from  ihr  ilanarr*  at  <ui'h  u< 

RHOOTTXTJ  OOLFINO,  TKNNIS.  SKI-DCQ. 
Mr. 

Lwufi  <prclally  annealed  to  have  tufflVirnt 
lentil?  *ti'rniith  uloay*.  Kndnr.ed  hy  lending 
wrtMiien.  Ground  to  your  prescription  If  you 
iwvd  olir.  A  uuallly  itln*  at  «••  ..»  rotnpli't. 

SOLO  ON  IS  DAYS  TRIAL 
CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

W.  H.  BELZ.  INC..  Opticians 

2  East  +4th  St.,  New  York  City 
H/il  i  ,■■»  •','<■'  <  lor  till  sport  ytwt.*t$  &  biwicitt'ti  * 


I  h«-  Inst  milNti  rpu  i  i' 

{Continual  It  out  (><)) 

Virginia"  always  followed  at  at 
llu>  timr  tif  tin*  hiimI  1. it  e,  In-  was 
owned  bj  Doctor  Merrill  of  the 
old  Dominion. 

I  In  nexl  day  I  visilcil  t lit-  relc- 
brated  xallcrifH  at  Maison-Hlaiu  In- 
whii  h  had  ht't'n  gathered  hy  Siimui 
J.  Schwartz  on  the  third  Hour  of 
his  depart meat  store,  and  jusl  tak- 
ing a  chance,  I  told  the  curator 
about  the  print  of  Lecomle  I  had 
seen  at  Alexandria.  I  also  showed 
her  one  of  my  photographs  and 
casitally  remarked,  "The  original 
imisi  he  down  here  somewhere." 

Next  year  on  my  return  from  a 
motor  tour  down  to  Port  Lavaca, 
lexas,  wiling  the  limit  on  geese 
as  they  Hew  to  the  water  holes  on 
the  pastures  along  the  coast,  I 
visited  the  gallery  again.  As  I  en- 
tered, the  face  of  the  custodian  lit 
up  and  with  joy,  she  exclaimed, 
"<  »h  Mr.  Smith,  I  think  I've  found 
your  picture.  A  gentleman  was  in 
from  Pass  Christian  a  month  or  so 
ago  and  described  one  he  wanted 
to  sell  which  checked  with  yours. 
Here's  his  telephone  number  at 
The  Pass." 

Within  ten  minutes,  I  was  talk- 
ing with  the  owner  of  the  picture 
which  he  described  accurately  to 
me  but  said,  "It  is  torn  a  little  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  and 
of  course  is  in  bad  condition." 
Then  from  the  back  of  the  picture 
he  read  to  me  the  following: 
"Portrait  of  Lecomte  with  Hark 
(Trainer)  and  John  (Jockey) 
taken  30  days  after  his  race  with 
Lexington  and  Rube  winning  in 
2  heats.  Time  7.26-7.38)4;  by 
Moise,  May  8th,  1854." 

It  was  my  picture! 

What  would  I  have  to  pay? — 
was  the  thought  that  ran  through 
my  head,  but  my  words  were, 
"Well,  if  it's  in  bad  condition  and 
torn,  you  can't  ask  much  for  it." 
Luckily,  there  was  no  television  in 
those  days.  I  was  electrified  with 
anticipation,  realization,  and  joy, 
but  calmly  said,  "I  am  going  to 
motor  out  of  New  Orleans  tomor- 
row, and  I  must  have  the  picture 
tonight  or  not  at  all.  If  you  will 
take  the  next  train  from  The  Pass, 
and  come  to  my  little  hotel  where 
I  am  staying  on  Royal  Street,  I 
shall  have  a  room  for  you.  I  shall 
pay  your  passage  over  and  back, 
your  bed  and  board,  and  give  you 
your  price  for  the  picture  if  it  is 
not  in  too  bad  condition.  By  9.00 
P.M.  that  night  the  painting  was 
mine  for  five  five-dollar  bills.  Later 
on  at  The  Jockey  Club  in  the  out- 
side room,  I  found  a  picture  of  Le- 
comte by  De  Lattre  but  not  com- 
parable with  mine  by  Moise. 

Richard  Ten  Broeck  bred  Le- 
comte to  Alice  Carneal,  the  dam  of 
Lexington,  and  the  colt,  Umpire, 
he  exported  to  England  to  join  his 
stable  at  Newmarket.  The  stable's 
success  in  Great  Britain  was  mem- 
orable for  the  winning  of  the 
Cesarewitch  by  Prioress  in  1857. 
For  the  Derby  of  1860,  American 
turfmen  watched  hopefully  for  the 
result  of  Umpire's  race  for  the 
Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,  but  the 


Make  Good  Pictures  Better 

with  the  American-Made  GRAFLEX 

En  larg  or- Pri nter 

After  glorious   Hays  with  youi 
camera,  you  have  many  fine  pit 
mrcs  ill. ii  would  make  better  tut 
lures  through  enlargement.  What 
added  pleasure  you<  ,m  have  by  do 
ing  tins  work  yourself    at  ho/rit 
-with  the  new,  improved  (,r.i 
flex  LNLARC/-OR  PRINTLR  ' 
Added   features  give  this  unit 
greater  convenience,  case  of  op- 
eration and  versatility.  An  en- 
larger,  a  toniatt  printer  and  a 
retouching  desk  all  in  one,  it  is 
almost  a  complete  darkroom  in 
itself!  Your  dealer  will  explain 
its  improvements  and  show  you 
the  new  book  "Photographic  En- 
larging"   free  with  every  EN 
PARC  OR  PRINTER,  or  $3.50 
when  purchased  separately. 

The  World's  Finest  Miniature  Reflex  Camera 

Whatever  your  subject,  the  American-made  National  GRAFI.F.X 
Series  II  will  give  you  negatives  that  are  brilliant  and  clear-cut— 
that  m.ikc  splendid  contact  prints  or  enlargements  with  the  FNf.ARG- 
OR  PRIN'ITR.  Although  it's  "just  a  handful,"  it  takes  ten  2^"  x 
2'/2"  pictures  from  every  8-expoturc  film. 


Send  today  for  the  new  ORAFLEX  catalog 
and  tlic  lultlcr  on  '  Photographic  Enlarging 
book.  Paste  coupon  at  the  right  on  penny 
post  card,  if  you  wish.  Folmer  Graflcx  Cor- 
poration, Dept.  CL  i,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GRAFLEX 
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THERE  S  A  CONSOLIDATED 


And  nothing  more  need  be  said.  Consolidated  Yachts 
are  all  lovely  to  look  at,  seaworthy,  smooth  running, 
luxurious  anil  comfortable.  Ownership  of  a  Consoli- 
dated indicates  appreciation  of  nautical  perfection  .  .  . 

I 


and  good  taste 

GOING  SOUTH?  Consolidated  39'  Play 
Boats  ready  for  prompt  delivery.  Twin 
screw,  double  planked.  Five  layouts  to 
meet  all  requirements.  Call,  phone  or 
write  for  literature. 


SHIPBUILDING 

AT  MORRIS  HEIG  HT  S 
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CORPORATION 
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FAST  DRYING,  TURF -LIKE 
TENNIS  COURTS  .... 

The  list  of  the  owners  of  these  fine  tennis 
courts  reads  like  a  directory  of  the  country's 
finest  estates.  Recent  additions  to  this  list 
include  the  names  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buck, 
Mrs.  Wayne  Chatfield  Taylor,  Mrs.  Allen 
Sheldon,  Mr.  William  du  Pont,  Jr.,  Mr.  Paul 
Felix  Warburg  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Oshei. 

Proof  of  the  satisfaction  which  HAR-TRU 
courts  give  their  owners  is  in  the  large 
number  of  orders  from  clubs  for  additional 
HAR-TRU  installations. 

Read  about  their  exceptional  playing  qual- 
ities, fast-drying  and  low  maintenance 
features,  described  in  attractive  illustrated 
Booklet  "L"— sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  East  45th  Street        «»         «»         New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  ...  40  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL    PREF ABRICATION  ! 


HODGSON  prefabrication  is  long 
past  the  experimental  stage! 
Forty  years  of  building  houses 
for  all  parts  of  the  world — in  all 
climates — has  taught  us  how  to 
eliminate  any  weak  spots;  know 
the  best  materials;  the  most  du- 
rable construction. 

You  may  find  the  very  Hodg- 
son House  you  need  in  our  port- 
folio. Any  of  the  plans  can  be 
revised,  by  the  Hodgson  archi- 
tectural staff,  to  suit  your  par- 
ticular requirements.  Or  we'll 
start  from  scratch,  and  design 
exactly  what  you  want.  Local 
labor,  supervised  by  a  Hodgson 


foreman  if  you  desire,  will  erect 
the  prefabricated  sections.  Ship- 
ments made  anywhere.  Building 
is  only  a  matter  of  weeks — not 
months! 

Hodgson  Houses  are  complete 
— efficiently  insulated;  durably 
painted;  equipped  with  rustless 
hardware;  rot-proof,  termite- 
proof  wood  where  necessary.  Ex- 
tra space  easily  added  at  any 
time.  Visit  the  Hodgson  Colonies 
indoors  in  New  York  or  Boston 
.  .  .  furnished  year-round  homes, 
summer  houses,  camp  cottages, 
kennels,  etc.  Or  write  for  new- 
Catalog  CH-10. 


HODGSON 
HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.     .     730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Derby  that  year  was  won  by 
Thornamby.  Umpire  trained  on 
and  in  1863  put  seven  races  to  his 
credit  and  in  1864  five  races. 

Lord  Coventry,  who  only  ap- 
peared in  pubiic  in  a  silk  hat  and 
with  an  orchid  in  his  buttonhole, 
was  eighty-five  years  of  age  in 
1924,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  and  a  witness  of  more 
than  fifty  Derbys.  My  interest  in 
his  Lordship  came  from  the  fact 
that  his  great  mare,  Verdict,  had  as 
her  fourth  colt,  Wrangle,  a  son  of 
Umpire.  Verdict  was  great  enough 
to  win  the  Cambrishire  in  1923 
and  beat  the  mighty  French  Cham- 
pion Epinard,  although  she  car- 
ried in  her  veins  through  Umpire 
an  American  stain  on  her  pedigree, 
which  branded  her  and  her  prod- 
uce with  the  letters  "HB.'.' 

Verdict  at  that  time  was  owned 
in  partnership  by  Lord  Coventry. 

And  now  the  climax:  Omaha, 
the  American  half-bred,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Chairman  of  The 
Jockey  Club,  ineligible  for  regis- 
tration in  Weatherby's  Stud  Book 
of  The  English  Jockey  Club  on 
account  of  the  Jersey  Act,  ran  at 
Royal  Ascot,  and  was  beaten  only 
a  short  head  at  the  post — six 
inches  in  158,400  inches.  Omaha 
was  nosed  out  after  measuring 
stride  for  stride  for  the  last  three 
furlongs  of  the  long  two  and  one 
half  miles  by  Quashed,  bred  by 
Lady  Barbara  Smith,  a  four-year- 
old  mare  who  claimed  Verdict  as 
her  dam  and  so,  like  Omaha,  was 
debarred  from  registration  in 
Weatherby's. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
when  Lincoln  brought  Grant  east, 
some  of  the  President's  advisers 
said:  "Grant  is  an  awful  drunk- 
ard." "Well,"  said  honest  Abe, 
"find  out  what  kind  of  liquor  he 
drinks,  so  I  can  serve  it  to  some 
of  the  other  Generals." 

And  well  may  the  English 
breeders  of  today  say  to  them- 
selves, "If  our  Royal  Ascot  Cup, 
the  test  of  the  world's  turf  cham- 
pionship over  a  distance  of  ground 
is  fought  out  between  two  half- 
breds  whose  lines  strain  from  the 
States,  let  us  have  more  of  that 
half-bred  blood." 

And  I  was  glad  to  find  in  "The 
Field,"  the  country  gentleman's 
newspaper — and  the  authority  on 
sport  the  world  over,  these  words 
in  the  editorial  column  of  June 
27th,  1936: 

AN  OMAHA— QUASHED  LINE? 
"Neither  Omaha,  nor  Quashed,  the  two 
battlers  in  this  year's  Gold  Cup,  are  'in 
the  book.'  Is  it  in  any  way  impossible 
that  a  union  of  these  two  would  found 
a  line  of  stayers,  which  might,  though 
perhaps  still  'not  in  the  book'  become 
as  famous  as  the  Matchem,  Herod  or 
Eclipse  lines?" 

Dilwyne 

(Continued  from  page  J 6) 
quite  as  keen  an  interest  in  them 
as  does  his  son. 

Never  before  has  the  writer  wit- 
nessed such  splendid  type,  ideal 
coats,  perfect  condition,  and  uni- 
form conformation  and  coloration 
in  any  collection  of  the  breed.  All 
are  sound,  sturdy  dogs  weighing 
between   sixty-five   and  seventy 


pounds  with  double  coats  consist- 
ing of  a  dense  wooly  underjacket 
and  harsh  outer  covering  which 
with  its  natural  oil  is  impervious 
to  wind  and  water  even  in  zero 
weather.  Moreover,  the  debatable 
color  question  is  submerged  as  all 
are  of  the  desired  sedge  or  dead 
grass,  ranging  round  a  rather  red- 
dish tinged  tan  with  no  suspicion 
of  yellow  or  liver.  Among  the  more 
notable  dogs  is  Dilwyne  Montauk 
Pilot,  whose  silhouette  as  a 
weather  vane  tops  the  kennel  spire 
and  who  is  a  litter  brother  to 
Harry  Conklin's  famous  field  trial 
winner,  Skipper  Bob.  Pilot  placed 
third  in  the  open  stake  at  the 
recent  club  trials,  held  at  Mr.  Car- 
penter's 480  acre  Benton,  Mary- 
land, estate  in  an  entry  of  forty- 
three  dogs,  and  he  has  many  more 
field  wins  to  his  credit.  Ch.  Water 
Devil  boasts  the  most  brilliant 
show  career.  Although  now  retired 
at  the  age  of  ten  and  a  half  years, 
he  displays  phenomenal  power. 

Other  top  show  dogs  are  Dim- 
bourne  Gunner,  winners  dogs, 
Westminster,  '35  and  second  open 
dogs,  Westminster,  '36,  and  Dil- 
wyne Red  Devil,"^vhich  won  heav- 
ily over  the  Mid-West  circuit  last 
year.  A  dog  whose  true  type,  ac- 
tion and  proportions  particularly 
impressed  the  writer  is  Dilwyne 
Jumping  Jo,  best  of  breed,  Phila- 
delphia, '35,  best  of  winners  in  a 
record  entry  of  thirty-nine  dogs  at 
Wilmington,  '35,  and  second 
American-bred  dogs,  Westminster, 
'36.  A  most  promising  youngster  is 
Dilwyne  Farm  Devil,  first  puppy 
dogs,  Westminster,  '36.  Among 
the  high  rating  show  bitches  are 
Chesacroft  Stepping  Stones  with 
four  championship  points  and  first 
open  bitches,  Westminster,  '36; 
Dilwyne  Bird  with  first  and  sec- 
ond in  American-bred  bitches, 
Westminster,  '35  and  '36,  respec- 
tively and  lacking  but  one  point 
for  her  championship;  and  Dim- 
bourne  Topsy  with  five  champion- 
ship points  and  winners  bitches, 
Atlantic  City,  '36.  Of  the  workers, 
Airline  Stepping  Stones  which,  al- 
though only  two  years  old  and  of 
brief  training,  proved  herself  a 
comer  by  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance at  the  recent  Benton  trials 
which  landed  her  fourth  in  a  dif- 
ficult novice  stake  of  seventeen 
starters.  Other  field  trial  dogs  and 
bitches  are  Dilwyne  Captain 
Brown,  puppy  stake  and  novice 
stake  winner,  Babylon,  '34  and 
'35,  respectively  and  certificate  of 
merit,  Benton,  '36;  Dilwyne  Did- 
dle Daddle,  Dilwyne  Rambler, 
Daffodil  Farm  Liz,  Dimbourne 
Topsy;  and  there  are  lesser  lights 
which  altogether  compose  this 
truly  typical  and  workmanlike  as- 
semblage of  the  breed. 

The  several  ponds  and  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  which  skirts  the  es- 
tate, offer  ideal  training  facilities 
for  puppies.  The  youngsters  are 
started  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 
months  and  soon  delight  in  fol- 
lowing a  paddled  canoe.  Later  they 
are  taught  to  retrieve  thrown 
sticks  and  when  these  prelimina- 
ries are  over  and  they  approach 
doghood,  a  final  course  of  school- 
ing takes  place  at  Benton,  Mary- 
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Are  You  Moving? 

When  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, please  he  sure  to  no- 
tify us  at  least  four  weeks 
in  advance.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  will  not 
forward  magazines  to  a 
new  address  unless  you  pay 
additional  postage,  and  we 
cannot  duplicate  copies 
sent  to  a  former  address. 
Will  you  please  cooperate 
by  giving  us  the  change 
promptly,  sending  old  and 
new  addresses  to  the  Sub- 
scription Department, 
Country  Life,  251  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  This 
will  insure  your  getting 
your  magazine  without  de- 
lay. 


I. mil,  mi  (lit-  Hnlifiiiiji  Kivrr,  where 
llie\  learn  llieii  real  wmk  mi 
clucks.  There  Ik  no  need  to  enter 
into  detail*  on  the  matter  of  diet 
i\  r  In  .,i\  that  l he  h;iM<  food  is 
changed  every  day  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  added 
mid  all  prepared  on  a  carefully 
thnught  out  plan.  This  is  largely 
responsible  fur  the  hilwyne  dugs 
reaching  a  remarkably  old  age 
whit  h  in  two  cases  was  just  over 
seventeen  years.  When  finally  their 
course  is  run,  they  rest  in  their 
own  tiny  graveyard  marked  with 
individual  stones.  Kspecially  note- 
worthy aiming  the  latter  is  that 
dedicated  to  Tim,  young  Mr.  Car- 
penter s  childh  I  pal,  which  hears 

the  inscription: 

TIM 

Died  December  iM,  l°.U,  Arc  17  yearn. 
Some  tell  me.  Tim,  we  shall  not  meet 
auain,  but  (or  their  loveless  logic  need 
«!•  i  irr  If  I  should  win  to  heaven's 
Kate  t  know  you  will  be  wait  inn  Ihcrc. 

Rock  was  the  other  seventeen- 
year-old  canine  patriarch  which 
died  Dec.  31.  1935.  Another,  ap- 
proaching that  age  and  very  much 
alive  is  Rusty.  Although  blind  he 
insists  upon  his  land  and  water 
spurts  and  I.i/,  now  nine  years 
old,  has  appointed  herself  his 
guide,  leading  him  about  the  place, 
piloting  him  to  thrown  sticks  in 
the  water  and  then  back  to  shore, 
all  of  which  they  seem  to  tr.joy 
immensely.  There  are  two  German 
Pointers,  Dilwyne  Amour,  best  of 
breed,  Westminster,  '36,  and  Dil- 


wyne Annette,  firsl  Anient  an  bred 
bitches,    Westminster,    '3o;  but 
these  are  lo  be  sold  ami  the  ken 
nel  devoted  to  Chesapeake*. 

No  tale  of  Dilwyne  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the 
ubiquitous  Tucker,  a  rather  rough 
looking  Wire  I'oxterrier,  who 
greets  the  arriving  guest  in  careful 
appraisal  and,  if  satisfied,  appoints 
liinisclf  a  reception  committee  of 
one.  He  escorts  the  parly  at  every 
move,  indoor  and  out,  and  is  abso- 
lutely unlosable  and  unchasable. 
When  either  of  the  latter  is 
thought  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, I'm  ker  turns  up  from  an 
opposite  direction  to  stick  closer 
than  a  tick  until  finally  he  speeds 
the  departing  guest  on  his  way. 

Black  <U<!  tea  on 
< In-  estate 

(Continued  from  page  6y) 
Virginia.  There  are  many  such,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  stock  farms 
that  go  into  it  more  seriously. 
Some  of  these  are:  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Incorporated,  of  Pine 
Plains,  New  York;  Congdon  and 
Battles,  Yakima,  Washington; 
Wayland  Hopley  Farms,  Atlantic, 
Iowa;  and  the  Hartley  Stock 
Farm,  Page,  North  Dakota. 

Even  the  hunting  countries  have 
been  affected  by  this  condition. 
Fields  quickly  grow  up  to  weeds 
and  brush,  and  become  blind. 
Fences  are  overgrown  and  soon 
rot  and  go  to  pieces  and,  in  short, 
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SOLAR  V-BAR 

GREENHOUSES 


Woe  reason  for  the  sturdy,  luxurious  growth  of  plants  in  a  Lutton 
greenhouse  is  due  largely  to  the  Solar  V-Bar  construction,  which 
assures  full  sunshine  with  very  little  shadow.  For  over  thirty- two 
years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  designing  and  erection  of  green. 

houses  from  the  single  compartment  to 
large  ranges. 

Write  for  liceracure,  and  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  size  you  are  con- 
sidering. We  will  furnish  estimates 
— without  obligation  on  your  part. 
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their  trees  —  bill  if  you  weft  lo  • 
sell  your  home,  the  size,  location 
and  health  condition  of  each 
and  every  tree  on  your  grounds 
ii  oiild  hat  e  a  Ml  y  definite  hear- 
ing on  the  firite  your  property 
WOUm  bring. 

People  who  love  trees  glory  m  their 
beauty  rather  than  their  worth.  But 
don't  let  sentiment  blind  you  to  the 
fact  that  trees  are  valuable  —  that 
each  and  every  tree  on  your  prop- 
erty is,  in  effect,  just  so  much  GREEN 
GOLD!  \<s^  Were  you  to  have  an 
appraisal  (with  and  without  tree*) 
made  from  the  realtor's  point  of 
view,  you'd  see  how  true  this  is.  And 
if  you  took  an  inventory  of  your 
trees  based  on  a  conservative  re- 
placement cost  you'd  soon  discover 
that  it  doesn't  take  many  fine  old 
trees  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. v^>>  Your  trees  are  an  impor 
tant  investment  —  and  one  which 
appreciates  or  depreciates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  care  they  receive. 
A  sick  tree  is  an  eyesore  and  a 
liability  —  a  healthy,  thriving  tree  an 
esthetic  and  financial  asset.  Why 
not  let  Bartleft  keep  your  investment 
in  GREEN  GOLD  up  to  par?  V2?> 
Shade  Tree  Care  The  Barilett  Way 
is  efficient  and  economical,  because 
thoroughly  scientific.  V5>>  And  a 
Bartleft  Representative  will  inspect 
your  trees  and  explain  our  service 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Write  for  fascinating 
NEW  "Picture  Book 
containing  over  100 
illustrations  ot  inter. 
est  to  tree  owners  and 
giving  many  impor- 
tant facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Economy 
of  Science  as  applied 
to  Shode  Tree  Care — 
the  Bortlett  Way. 


The  F.  A.  BARRETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Barilett  Service  is  available  in  every  commun- 
ity from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  Write  us  for 
the  address  of  the  Barilett  Representative 
nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 


267  Kearney  Avenue   •   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A  Low  Cost  Greenhouse 

With   High   Cost   Advantages  -  #1,900. 

.  .  .  all  we  sav  in  that  title  is  absolutely  true.  The  size  is  14  ft.  4  ins. 
wide  by  33  ft.  long.  The  frame  is  steel  rigid  and  self-supporting  with 
hot  galvanized  steel  V-Bars.  The  wood  is  of  the  best  clear  heart 
cypress.  The  glass  is  double  strength,  24  inches  wide. 

The  workroom,  a  direct  part  of  the  greenhouse  is  equipped  with  a 

f lotting  bench,  sink,  boiler,  brick  chimney,  coal  bin,  and  electric 
ights.  It  is  separated  trom  the  growing  compartment  by  a  glass 
partition  and  door.  The  greenhouse  portion  is  equipped  with  plant 
>  benches,  heating  system,  ventilating  sash  and  apparatus,  hose  out- 
lets, and  electric  lights.  Masonry  is  extra  depending  upon  conditions 
at  the  site. 

Delivery  is  free  within  75  miles  of  our  Eastern  or  Western  factories. 
Carrying  charges  are  extra  beyond  that  distance. 

Send  for  printed  matter  giving  you  full  particulars.  Due  to  the 
constant  rise  in  cost  of  building  materials  present  price  is  guaranteed 
for  next  30  days  only. 

Lord  8C  Burnham  Co. 


IRVINCTON,  N.  Y. 
DEPT.  A 


DES  PLAIN  ES,  II 
DEPT.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


For  Four  Generations  •  •  •  Builders  Oi  Greenhouses 


Residence  0!  Benedict  Crowell,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Architect:  Frank  B.  Meade  of  Meade  &  Hamilton 


Let  General  Crowell  speak  for 
IRON  FIREMAN 


9  "I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  my  Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  burner" 
says  General  Crowell.  "It  is  much  more 
economical  than  hand-firing,  clean  in  opera- 
tion, and  it  has  lived  up  to  every  claim 
that  you  have  made.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
I  did  not  put  one  in  long  ago." 

Mr.  Crowell 's  report  on  Iron  Fireman 
performance  is  an  example  of  the  universal 
satisfaction  of  owners  who  have  replaced 


New  Iron  Fireman  Coal  Fl 


bin  to  fire 


hand-firing  or  other 

types  of  automatic 

heating  with  Iron 

Fireman  automatic 

coal  firing.  If  you  pay 

fuel  bills,  ask  for  a 

free  survey  and  report 

showing  the  savings 

and  improvements 

Iron   Fireman  can 

make  for  vou.  Hopper   „  ■    ,.   r       ,  „  ,. 

_J     .         cf|      Brigadier  General  Benedict 

or  Bin-Feed  models  Crowell;  Ex-Assistant  Sec- 
tor homes  and  for  in-    retary  of  War;  Chairman  of 

dustrial  boilers  devel-         Bor2rd'   Crtowcllr  * 

Little    Construction  Co., 
Oping  up  tO  500  h.P.  Cleveland 

Quickly  installed, 

convenient  payment  plan.  For  literature 
or  survey,  address  3093  W.  106th  Street, 
Cleveland.  Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Portland,  Oregon;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Toronto,    Canada.    Dealers  everywhere. 


IRON  FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


COAL  FIRING 


the  land  before  long  loses  much  of 
its  value  as  a  hunting  country. 

It  has  been  found  that  much  of 
this  can  be  helped  by  running  cat- 
tle on  unused  areas.  This  applies 
to  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  to  beef, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  former  there 
is  the  ever-present  problem  of  the 
milk.  Dairy  cattle  must  be  milked, 
and  unless  one  is  running  a  dairy 
this  is  an  expense  and  a  burden. 
Beef  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  just 
feed,  and  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  subsist,  in  most 
cases,  on  the  pasturage  provided. 
During  this  time  they  eat  the  grass 
and  tender  scrub,  and  trample 
down  the  briers  and  brush,  if  such 
has  already  gotten  a  start.  Besides 
this,  they  help  to  fertilize  the  soil, 
and  break  it  up  with  their  hoofs. 
Late  in  the  fall  they  are.  taken  up 
and  placed  in  feed  sheds,  and 
those  not  sold  are  fattened  during 
the  winter  for  spring  beef,  or  kept 
up  until  turned  out  again.  All  this 
time  they  are  making  manure 
which  is  a  valuable  asset  in  itself, 
and  can  be  returned  to  the  land,  to 
its  great  benefit.  Such  is  their  func- 
tion, and  aside  from  any  other  re- 
turn, they  do  a  good  job  at  that. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase 
of  running  beef  cattle,  which  ap- 
plies alike  to  the  farmer  and  the 
estate  owner,  and  that  is  the  value 
of  the  beef  as  such.  If  properly 
pastured  and  fed,  an  early  calf 
will  attain  a  weight  of  around  a 
thousand  pounds  the  first  year; 
and,  if  the  feeding  has  been  eco- 
nomically done,  a  nice  profit  is 
possible.  Such  hand-reared  beef 
brings  far  better  prices,  on  account 
of  its  quality,  than  the  ordinary 
run.  The  "baby  beef"  which  has 
been  put  on  the  markets  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  brought  ex- 
ceptionally high  prices  and  is  much 
sought  after.  Added  to  this  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  herd 
owner  to  sell  the  nucleus  of  a 
breeding  herd  from  his  extra  bulls 
and  heifers,  and  good  profit  may 
be  had  from  this  source.  A  small 
herd  of,  say  one  bull  and  six 
heifers,  may  bring  anywhere  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, according  to  their  quality  and 
breeding;  and  much  enjoyment 
may  be  had  during  the  process  of 
raising  and  selecting  them. 

In  the  case  of  quantity  beef  pro- 
duction, the  matter  of  keeping  pure 
strains  is  necessarily  difficult,  but 
the  quality  of  animal  is  kept  up 
by  running  nothing  but  pure  bred 
bulls  with  the  herds. 

Again,  there  is  the  angle  of  feed- 
ing out  steers;  that  is  to  say,  a 
carload  of  selected  steer  calves  or 
young  beeves  may  be  purchased  in 
the  fall  at  a  fair  price,  and  then 
winter  fed.  With  care  and  econom- 
ical methods,  a  nice  profit  may  bs 
made  from  them  in  the  spring,  if 
the  market  is  favorable.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  the  element  of 
chance,  and  buying  feeders  is  just 
as  uncertain  as  any  other  specula- 
tive commodity.  However,  one  al- 
ways has  the  steers,  and  the 
manure  they  make  during  the  win- 
ter is  an  item  to  be  reckoned  with. 
In  some  cases,  a  farm  may  run 
hogs  in  conjunction  with  the  steers 
over  the  winter.  In  this  case,  the 
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hogs  clean  up  the  waste  feed  and, 
when  sold,  help  to  defray  the  cost 
of  winter  feeding. 

In  the  large  pure  bred  herds, 
nothing  is  left  to  chance  to  insure 
betterment  of  strain.  Selected  cows 
and  heifers  are  run  under  fence 
with  pure  bred  bulls,  and  every- 
thing done  to  breed  to  type  and 
keep  the  blood  lines  true.  Calves 
are  marked  with  ear  tag  and  neck 
chain  at  an  early  age  before  they 
have  left  their  dams,  which  posi- 
tively identifies  their  breeding,  and 
cattle  are  registered  with  their  re- 
spective breed  organizations.  The 
type  of  marking  mentioned  above 
is  an  interesting  one  as  compared 
with  the  branding  methods  of  the 
open  range.  Both  methods,  how- 
ever, have  their  places. 

The  competition  in  beef  cattle  is 
tremendous,  and  every  year  many 
are  shown  at  the  numerous  fairs 
and  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country.  Of  these  the  greatest  is 
the  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position held  at  Chicago  each  win- 
ter. There,  the  finest  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals 
come  together  to  compete  for  the 
championships"  of  the  world  in 
their  respective  breeds  and  classes, 
and  of  those  that  win  even  a  place, 
one  should  be  justly  proud. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  these 
competitions  judged,  for  not  only 
is  there  a  first,  second,  and  third 
prize  awarded,  as  in  other  types  of 
livestock  competition,  but  in  some 
classes  as  many  as  ten  ribbons 
may  be  allotted,  and  the  entire 
class,  often  numbering  twenty  or 
more  animals,  are  placed  in  the 
order  the  judge  thinks  to  be  the 
proper  one. 

Aside  from  the  economical  an- 
gle, there  is  no  more  beautiful 
sight  on  the  country  estate  than  a 
well-bred  herd  of  beef  cattle,  no 
matter  what  the  breed!  Adding 
to  this  the  benefits  derived,  they 
have  their  place  on  the  estate. 

Non-Spartan  tare 

(Continued  from  page  41) 
followed  by  cake  and  cheese,  and 
coffee  with  liqueur  should  finish 
the  meal. 

I  have  left  the  important  ques- 
tion of  drink  to  the  end.  Beer  is 
always  welcome.  Cider  is  in  favor, 
particularly  cider  cup  in  the  warm 
weather  of  the  partridge  shooting 
season.  Shandy-gaff  is  much  appre- 
ciated. There  are  some  who  like  a 
whisky  and  soda  on  all  occasions. 
In  cold  weather  sloe  gin  or  cherry 
brandy  make  a  good  finish  to  a 
meal,  and  a  good  liqueur  brandy 
with  the  coffee.  A  shooting  lunch 
is  not  the  occasion  for  offering 
guests  vintage  wines,  although 
when  lunch  is  served  in  the  manor, 
it  is  possible  to  offer  port  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal,  but  the 
occasion  is  too  hurried  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  it. 

I  have  referred  to  lunches  only. 
Many  of  us  here  in  England  think, 
more  particularly  those  who  have 
a  long  journey  before  them  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  sport,  that  the 
cup  of  tea  offered  us  by  our  hostess 
before  we  go  home  is  the  most  ap- 
preciated hospitality  of  all! 
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